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f  ADVERTISEMENT.] 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Free  Religious  Association  wish  to  raise  $5000  for  the 
work  of  the  Astnociation  the  present  year. 

The  special  object  for  which  they  desire  this  money  is  to  establish  in  some  centml  place 
in  Boston  a  Fkkk  Kkadino  Roobi,  religious  and  literary  in  its  character;  a  Reading 
Room  which  shall  be  free  in  every  respect,  especially  in  the  fact  of  being  kept  open  on 
Sundays  ;  which  shall  furnish  also  a  place  for  the  headquarters  of  the  Association  and  be 
a  convenient  resort  for  social  and  businef-s  conference  among  persons  interested  in  the 
general  principles  and  objects  of  the  Association.  Donations  are  solicited  from  friends  in 
lioston  and  elsewhere;  and  Richard  P.  Hallowrll,  96  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
Treasurer  of  the  Association,  will  receive  such  contributions. 

WIIJJAM    J.    POTTER,  Seckktary. 


reproduced  to-day  in  other  forms,  but  in  the  same  spirit  as  when 
Abraham  offered  up  Isaac  at  the  fancied  command  of  God.  This 
sense  of  unity  which  in  the  healthy  mind  gives  harmony  and  repose 
to  the  whole  of  thought  and  life,  thus  morbidly  excited,  becomes  a 
demonizing  power  to  destroy  the  whole  frame-work  of  creation.  It  is 
as  though  the  centrifugal  force  were  suspended,  and  the  omnipotent 
law  of  gravitation,  unbalanced  by  its  counterpart,  drew  the  whole 
universe  to  annihilation  in  its  grasp.  The  tyranny  of  this  thought  in 
minds  revolted  by  the  frivolity  of  a  corrupt  age,  or  wearied  with  the 
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struggles  of  life,  has  produced  the  most  violent  extremes,  until  noth- 
ing has  seemed  so  certain  to  the  religionist,  as  the  tremendous  mis- 
take of  God  in  making  this  world,  and  especially  this  human  body. 
Speculation  continually  affronts  this  problem,  why  did  not  God  rest 
in  self-existent  perfection,  instead  of  creating  imperfect  multiplicity  ? 
All  is  one,  why  are  there  two  ?  All  is  good,  why  do  we  find  so  much 
evil  ?    God  is  all  in  all,  what  is  man  ? 

Science  seems  to  begin  at  the  opposite  pole,  and  to  occupy  itself 
with  the  forms  and  shows  of  things,  with  secondary  laws,  with  meth- 
ods and  operations  rather  than  spiritual  meanings.  Yet  the  moment 
it  seizes  on  a  mere  central  truth,  it  follows  the  same  track,  and  we 
have  in  the  doctrine  of  correlation  of  force,  a  stupendous  revelation 
which  binds  the  material  world  in  a  unity  as  oppressive  to  the  mind 
when  looked  at  in  sharp,  clear  outline,  as  the  fanatical  idea  of 
spiritual  unity  is  to  the  soul.  That  all  this  machinery  of  force,  or 
heat  is  kept  up  by  the  constant  devouring  of  planets  by  the  central 
sun,  is  a  grim  scientific  conceit  which  seems  perfectly  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  Molochs  and  Juggernauts  of  theology.  Saturn  is  still 
devouring  his  children.  • 

It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  opposite  extremes  of  materialism  in 
science,  of  frivolity  in  life.  These  are  devils  that  appear  dressed  in 
their  own  appropriate  garb,  and  we  are  in  no  great  danger  of  mistak- 
ing them  for  angels  of  light.  We  may,  indeed  often,  do  injustice  to 
the  centrifugal  force,  with  its  extremes  of  individualism  and  material- 
ism. We  sometimes  forget  that  it  is  a  divine  impulse  which  sends  the 
comet  far  on  its  wild  course  away  from  the  sun,  as  well  as  divine  love 
which  draws  it  ever  back  towards  it.  But  materialism  seldom  arro- 
gates to  itself  any  spiritual  supremacy,  and  while  it  is  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  soul  than  the  opposite  tendency,  it  is  more  obviously  so, 
and  religion  has  seldom  failed  to  check  its  extremes. 

I  love  to  think  of  art  as  the  corrective  of  these  two  tendencies,  and 
especially  of  the  nobler,  but  not  less  fatal  inclination  towards  central- 
ization or  absorption  in  unity.  No  less  divine  minister  would  be 
welcomed  by  a  soul  in  this  exalted  condition,  where  it  too  often 
dwells  solitary,  alone,  though  with  God.  Duty,  the  moral  relation, 
seems  the  only  other  voice  to  which  it  can  listen,  and  that  "  stem 
daughter  of  the  voice  of  God"  may  be  intensified  rather  than 
enlightened  by  the  spiritual  guidance.  Conscience  belongs  to  the 
centripetal  forces  in  its  character,  it  binds  rather  than  frees  the  soul. 
Yet  as  all  forces  are  correlative,  and  the  increase  of  the  centripetal 
augments  the  power  of  the  centrifugal,  so  conscience  in  a  healthy 
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mind  reacts  upon  the  intellect  and  imagination  to  enlarge  them.  Yet 
without  the  answering  corrective  of  a  free  intellectual  culture,  con- 
science may  be  on  the  side  of  the  persecutor  as  well  as  of  the  martyr. 

But  art,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  household  of  faith,  has  her 
special  work  in  relation.  The  absolute  is  not  her  province.  She 
dwells  in  harmony  which  always  supposes  more  than  one,  yet  which 
makes  all  one.  She  "  partakes  of  immortality,  leaving  nothing  be- 
hind." All  are  woven  together  in  a  wondrous  whole,  but  not  one  is 
lost,  the  smallest  has  its  place,  and  is  precious  as  the  largest.  To 
theology  may  belong  the  pure  white  light  of  heaven,  but  art  knows  it 
only  as  it  breaks  into  radiant  color,  or  is  tempered  by  shadow.  It 
cannot  with  science  analyze  the  rainbow  and  show  how  reflection 
and  refraction  have  formed  its  beautiful  arch,  but  it  catches  its  divine 
meaning  and  reveals  it  as  a  pledge  of  hope  and  promise  of  ever 
enduring  good.  Art  is  always  synthetic,  it  knows  proportions,  but 
not  parts.  Never  forgeting  its  office  of  relation,  it  never  isolates,  it 
always  unites,  it  never  crushes,  it  always  develops. 

I  like  Margaret  Fuller's  much  ridiculed  phrase,  and  would  apply  it 
to  art  Art  "  accepts  the  universe."  Its  province  is  belief,  rather 
than  doubt,  or  rather,  it  neither  doubts  nor  believes,  but  recognizes 
and  renews.  Its  own  purpose  is  not  affirmation,  nor  argument,  but 
expression.  Its  faith  is  so  entire,  that  it  dares  all  things.  The  ex- 
pression of  a  truth  will  put  it  into  relation  with  all  other  truth  —  be- 
cause all  truth  is  one.  But  its  need  oi^xpression  at  once  reveals  the 
divine  meaning  in  creation.  It  sympathetically  apprehends  the  divine 
impulse  to  pour  itself  out  in  every  possible  form,  and  it  recognizes  in 
the  infinite  variety  and  superabundant  wealth  of  the  universe,  its 
tragedy  and  its  comedy,  its  shadows  and  its  lights,  its  cavernous 
abysses,  and  its  glorious  skies,  the  varying  language  of  the  divine 
thought.  The  blue  arch  of  the  sky  either  resplendent  with  the  radi- 
ant trpop  of  stars,  or  veiled  with  heavy  clouds  that  betoken  the  com- 
ing storm,  does  not  hide  heaven  from  our  view ;  it  reveals  it.  All 
the  forces  of  nature  are  "  weaving  for  God  the  garment  thou  seest 
him  by,"  not  shrouding  him  from  sight.  The  block  of  marble  is  not 
a  hindrance  to  the  sculptor,  it  is  a  great  opportunity.  It  contains  for 
him  the  image  of  his  thought,  which  is  not  complete  to  himself  until 
it  takes  outward  form. 

Art  represents  therefore  the  eternal  marriage,  the  masculine  divin- 
ity, the  feminine  divinity,  God-giving,  God-receiving,  God-producing. 
The  one,  the  two,  the  resulting  multiplicity,  are  all  recognized.  In 
knowing  the  product  deeply,  we  enter  into  the  spirit  that  produced  it 
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"He  that  knoweth  the  Son  knoweth  the  Father  ako."  "Thou 
meetest  Plato  when  thine  eyes  moisten  over  the  Phaedo."  Everything 
is  divinely  significant  to  the  artist 

Thus  art  expresses  the  highest  intellectual  relation,  as  God  ex- 
presses our  highest  conception  of  the  absolute.  Art  seeks  to  express 
the  consciousness  of  God.  The  true  artist  is  he  who  places  the  ma- 
terial in  its  true  relation  to  the  spiritual  in  whatever  form. 

Love  partakes  of  the  essential  and  the  relative.  We  say  God  is 
love  ;  yet  we  love  him,  and  he  loves  us.  All  names  carried  up  to 
their  highest  significance  run  into  each  other.  Love  is  the  great  in- 
spirer  and  soul  of  art  It  is  through  love  that  the  artist  comes  near 
to  the  soul  of  things,  and  his  thought  is  fructified  and  bursts  into  ex- 
pression. Shall  we  say  love  is  the  inward,  and  art  the  outward  rev- 
elation of  God  ?  Love  is  inspiration.  Art  is  expression  j  Love  is  God 
flowing  in,  Art  is  God  pouring  out ;  Love  is  being,  Art  is  life.  Yet  all 
are  one,  and  no  word  indicating  division  can  truly  express  either. 

Do  I  then  make  any  undue  claim  for  art  in  placing  it  beside  relig- 
ion as  the  great  binding  force  which  maintains  the  just  balance  and 
harmony  of  the  spiritual  universe  ?  The  beauty  which  reveals  God  to 
us,  perhaps  awakens  our  love  more  than  any  other  of  his  attributes. 
We  feel  oiu:  affinity  to  him  in  recognizing  our  mutual  delight  in  na- 
ture's loveliness.  Art  therefore  especially  loves  beauty,  and  is  never 
sure  of  her  success  unless  she  feels  a  throb  of  aesthetic  pleasure  in  it 

To  the  divine  mind  all  is  iiarmonious,  all  is  beautiful ;  not  from 
any  weakening  of  individual  power,  or  loss  of  characteristic  peculiari- 
ties, but  from  the  large  comprehension  which  sees  all  in  relation.  Art 
strives  to  portray  the  same  truth  of  relation,  and  by  the  suggestion  of 
the  divine  All  to  put  every  object  into  harmony.  It  deals  with  every- 
thing that  is  darkest  and  most  terrible  in  nature  and  life,  but  so  states 
it,  that  what  seemed  insupportable  becomes  possible,  what  was  terri- 
ble is  clothed  to  the  imagination  with  a  stem  and  grand  beauty  which 
raises  and  strengthens  while  it  awes  us. 

Art  has  always  held  its  place  close  to  religion.  The  earliest  ex- 
pression of  faith  is  symbolic.  Almost  every  loily  soul  has  delighted 
to  pour  itself  in  poetry,  or  song,  or  painting.  The  earliest  history  of 
every  people  shows  the  innate  longing  of  the  human  mind  to  manifest 
its  divine  energy  in  creation,  and  nature  becomes  a  plastic  material 
to  be  moulded  into  symbolism  at  the  bidding  of  the  spirit  The 
grandeur  of  expression  in  these  early  monuments  of  art  is  amazing. 
With  all  their  uncouthness  and  grotesqueness,  we  look  upon  them 
with  reverence,  for  "they  have  represented  God  to  human  souls." 
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Indeed  it  is  not  mainly  on  the  divine  side  that  art  lacks  its  develop- 
ment in  early  ages.  Just  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  nature, 
man  seeks  less  to  find  the  meaning  of  matter,  than  to  free  himself 
from  it  by  rising  to  a  superior  height  above  it  He  strives  to  picture 
the  gods  as  quite  other  than  men,  and  is  tempted  in  art  as  in  religion 
to  divorce  the  spirit  from  matter.  We  are  told  that  the  Greeks  never 
attained  "freedom  and  beauty  while  confined  to  representing  the 
gods ;  it  was  in  statues  of  men,  especially  in  those  of  the  victors  at 
Olympia  and  other  sacred  games,  that  genuine  ideas  of  beauty  were 
first  aimed  at,  and  in  part  attained,  from  Whence  they  passed  after- 
wards to  the  statues  of  the  gods."  Divorced  from  nature,  art,  like 
religion,  may  seem  sublime  and  lofly,  but  it  is  incapable  of  progress, 
and  will  soon  become  dead  and  rigid,  unfit  to  serve  human  needs. 

The  correspondence  of  the  laws  of  art  with  the  laws  of  life  and 
morals  suggests  its  integral  relation  to  religion,  and  its  conunon 
origin  with  it  The  Greeks  worshiped  a  god  Terminus.  The  divine 
mind  delights  in  law  and  order.  We  are  everywhere  impressed  with 
the  problems  which  it  states  to  itself,  working  under  self-imposed 
conditions.  There  seems  a  joy  in  the  rebounding  consciousness  of 
infinite  power  from  these  limitations  and  laws. ,  The  mathematical 
precision  of  the  starry  movements,  the  definite  proportions  of  chemis- 
try, the  equivalence  of  the  cosmic  force  are  not  merely  modes  of 
operations  of  the  limited  human  intellect,  but  they  are  the  chosen 
manifestations  of  the  divine  mind.  So  art  loves  to  walk  in  a  straight 
and  narrow  way.  The  measured  tread  of  the  sonnet  matches  itself  to 
the  sublimest  utterances  of  poetry  ;  the  grandest  strains  of  music, 
that  form  of  art  which  soars  most  boldly  towards  the  illimitable,  yet 
accept  the  measure  of  time,  and  the  laws  of  answering  rhythm,  and 
the  plastic  arts  love  the  severest  bounds  of  measure  and  proportion. 
But  as  the  divine  nature  while  loving  law  and  acting  by  law,  yet 
always  transcends  it,  so  art  while  loving  bounds,  will  not  be  fettered 
by  them.  The  material  is  honored  while  it  serves,  but  it  must  serve  ; 
the  moment  it  stands  for  itself  alone,  claiming  any  value  but  as  the 
expression  of  spirit,  art  is  ruined.  The  smallest  detail  is  of  value,  if 
it  speaks  in  harmony,  adding  significance  to  the  whole,  but  the 
largest  fact  is  rejected  if  it  impertinently  claims  attention  on  its  own 
merits.  "  What  hours  I  spent,"  said  an  artist,  "  in  getting  rid  of  that 
foot  in  my  Madonna,  because  everybody  praised  it  the  moment  they 
saw  it"  But  in  Millet's  sewing-women,  the  poor  twisted  foot  helps 
tells  the  story  as  much  as  the  sweet,  toil-worn  face.  The  unities 
which  helped  the  Greeks,  became  terrible  fetters  to  the  merely  imita- 
tive French. 
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How  wonderfully  significant  too,  is  the  law  of  correspondence  or 
s}Tnmetry  in  art.  Every  broad  mass  of  color  must  be  answered  to  by 
a  touch  of  the  same  hue  in  another  part  of  the  picture  ;  every  shadow 
must  have  a  gleam  of  light ;  every  light  must  have  a  touch  of  shadow  ; 
every  curve  must  be  balanced  by  another  curve,  not  identical,  but 
corresponding.  There  must  be  no  perpendicular  line,  but  the  per- 
pendicular must  never  be  lost  in  the  figure.  These  are  moral  and 
spiritual  truths,  as  well  as  canons  of  art,  and  especially  significant  is 
the  rule,  that  all  is  confused  unless  everything  is  focussed,  a  darkest 
point  in  every  shadow,  a  brightest  place  in  every  light.  How  does 
this  correspond  to  nature's  growth  from  the  highest  point,  and  the 
aspiration  which  gives  clearness  and  power  to  our  spiritual  life. 

That  which  we  always  delight  in  as  repose  in  art,  which  is  an  out- 
ward expression  of  inward  harmony,  is  a  true  mirror  of  that  "  peace 
which  passeth  all  understanding,"  the  peace  which  Jesus  felt  amid 
the  agony  and  desolation  of  the  cross. 

Art  is  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  religion  for  its  universal 
hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  Even  those  stem  souls  who  have 
sought  to  crush  out  this,  as  every  other  human  feeling  from  the  heart, 
how  have  they  reveled  in  the  imagery  of  the  Psalms  and  the  majestic 
symbolism  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  They  overthrew  the  cathedrals 
and  statues  of  Rome,  but  they  painted  splendid  visions  of  the  glory 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  with  their  lips ;  and  every  deed  of  the  old  He- 
brews became  a  symbol  and  a  poem.  Out  of  the  stem  sect  of  the 
Baptists  has  come  that  wonderful  work  of  art,  which  Bunyan  called  a 
dream,  but  which  is  such  a  living  reality,  that  it  charms  alike  child- 
hood and  age.  Inspired  by  his  thought,  the  dreamer  soars  so  high 
above,  and  so  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  narrow  creed,  that  the  lib- 
eral thinker  of  to-day  finds  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  a  mirror  of  his 
own  spiritual  life.  The  devotion  which  art  has  inspired,  is  second 
only  to  that  of  religion  ;  it  has  its  martyrs  whose  lives  have  been  joy- 
fully sacrificed  to  its  pursuit,  and  men  have  esteemed  wealth  and 
pleasure  and  all  other  joys  of  life  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  it 
And  as  religion  fills  the  highest  soul,  and  yet  comforts  and  blesses 
the  humblest,  so  is  it  with  art ;  it  has  a  word  and  a  message  for  all. 
The  rapt  connoisseur  delights  in  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  which 
seem  as  if  they  would  still  satisfy  the  soul  when  it  had  passed  out  of 
mortal  bounds,  and  the  pious  Methodist  feels  her  spirit  borne  upward 
to  heaven  on  the  strains  of  some  simple  hymn.  What  has  art  not 
been  as  the  companion  of  religion  to  the  enslaved  negroes  of  the 
South  ?    The  tmths  of  the  gospel  were  darkened  to  their  intellects  by 
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ignorance,  its  precepts  of  mercy  and  equality  came  strangely  distorted 
from  their  masters'  lips  and  lives,  but  the  glorious  poetry  of  the  Bible 
kindled  their  imagination,  and  while  the  body  writhed  under  the  lash, 
and  the  mind  was  dwarfed  by  ignorance,  the  soul  reveled  in  a  glory 
and  grandeur  of  spiritual  insight.  The  wierd  music  of  the  spirituals, 
never  rightly  sung  but  by  those  who  had  passed  through  the  baptism 
of  great  sorrows,  was  a  song  of  deliverance  and  victory.  One  of  the 
most  original  among  these  people,  known  by  her  well-earned  name  of 
Moses,  says  of  all  that  she  has  seen  since  she  has  come  North, 
nothing  has  delighted  her  so  much  as  the  statues.  Does  she  not  here 
recognize  the  kindred  spirit  which  prompted  her  own  heroic  deeds,  and 
made  the  dark  nights  of  waiting  in  the  bush  full  of  light  and  glory  ? 

One  sect  indeed,  and  that  one  whose  spiritual  elevation  and  moral 
purity  inspires  us  all  with  reverence,  denies  the  mission  of  art,  and 
forbids  the  worship  of  beauty  as  one  of  the  divine  attributes.  This 
accounts  sufficiently  for  the  fact,  that  this  sect,  holding  the  highest 
truths  in  the  purest  form,  has  not  taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the  heart  of 
the  world.  The  constant  protest  against  its  neglect  of  art  and  beauty, 
may  be  found  in  painter  and  poet  who  spring  from  its  bosom,  and 
feel  that  the  light  within  shines  out  upon  the  path  of  art  The  im- 
agination, fettered  by  day,  acts  in  visions  and  dreams  by  night ; 
nor  does  John  Woolman  himself  escape  being  exquisitely  poetical, 
when  during  the  early  time  of  his  protest  against  slavery,  he  says  : 
"  Under  the  weight  of  this  exercise,  the  sight  of  innocent  birds  among 
the  branches,  and  sheep  in  the  pastures,  who  act  according  to  the 
will  of  their  Creator,  hath  at  times  tended  to  mitigate  my  trouble." 
The  "  Pastoral  Symphony,"  and  even  the  poor  Italian's  hand-organ 
may  have  done  the  same  good  deed  for  the  overworked  thinker,  or 
the  squalid  workman  of  the  city  who  could  not  hear  the  birds  sing 
or  the  lambs  bleat 

The  claim  of  art  to  express  the  divine  in  relation  would  be  wholly 
invalidated,  did  it  fail  to  meet  the  great  question  of  theology,  the 
origin  of  evil,  the  great  moral  truth  of  humanity,  growth  by  suffering, 
good  and  evil,  joy  and  grief;  both  human,  both  divine.  Does  art 
find  words  for  both,  and  speaking  them,  does  it  reveal  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  them  ?  Art  gives  us  no  explanation,  no  argument,  yet 
these  are  her  favorite  themes,  and  she  does  not  shrink  from  painting 
them  broadly  and  thoroughly.  But  art  always  suggests  that  which 
makes  evil  supportable,  and  grief  beneficent.  It  is  the  terrible  jar 
and  shock  which  dismay  us.  Art  puts  the  one  fact  into  relation  with 
the  all.     Could  we  look  with  divine  eyes,  we  should  see  all  that  is 
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made  in  harmony,  and  know  that  though  in  isolation  it  is  evil,  in  re- 
lation it  is  good.  We  can  look  upon  the  statue  of  the  "  Dying  Gladi- 
ator "  with  rapt  admiration  ;  we  should  have  shrunk  with  horror  from 
the  actual  scene.  But  does  not  the  artist  show  us  that  it  is  the  glad- 
iator d)dng?  it  is  the  man  living.  Tragedy  appeals  to  us  as  the 
grandest  of  all  human  expressions,  because  it  does  not  dwarf  and 
cramp  this  side  of  human  nature,  but  expresses  it  fully  and  awfully, 
but  always  with  a  latent  revelation  of  infinite,  divine  power,  which 
can  illumine  it  all.  Take  Hamlet  for  instance.  How  full  of  horrors  1 
What  wrenching  of  all  human  ties !  What  meanness  and  desecration 
of  sacred  relations,  as  well  as  bolder  and  greater  crimes !  What 
doubt  and  irresolution,  and  questioning,  and  inward  distraction  in 
Hamlet's  mind !  Nothing  is  softened,  no  light  breaks  in  at  last ; 
good  and  bad  are  alike  swept  sway.  Intellectual  criticism  has  ex- 
hausted itself  upon  it.  But  what  is  the  result  ?  Are  you  not  enno- 
bled and  strengthened  by  Hamlet  ?  Does  it  not  charm  the  multitude 
in  the  theatre,  as  much  as  the  scholar  in  the  closet  ?  and  have  not 
Hamlet's  very  questionings  awakened  in  you  a  consciousness  of  eter- 
nal security  and  truth  ? 

The  ordinary  old-fashioned  novel  falls  below  the  true  standard  of 
art  just  here ;  that  it  takes  the  righting  of  wrongs  into  its  own  hands, 
instead  of  suggesting  a  larger  circle,  and  an  infinite  reconciliation. 
The  work  is  done  for  us,  instead  of  the  problem  being  grandly  stated, 
and  the  solution  indicated  only,  and  then  left  to  the  reader.  Hence 
their  enervating  effect  upon  the  mind,  instead  of  the  bracing  stimulus 
of  true  works  of  art.  Love  and  struggle  are  the  great  themes  of  art, 
repeated  in  every  form.  These  are  the  two  forces  of  life,  love  centri- 
petal, effort,  battle  centrifugal.     Love  is  lyric,  struggle  is  dramatic. 

As  humanity  is  the  highest  revelation  of  divinity,  so  art  must  es- 
pecially seek  its  meaning,  and  tell  it  in  its  own  language.  Man  sees 
man  in  connection  with  God  and  nature,  and  this  complicated  and 
rich  relation  is  especially  fitted  to  that  expression  of  the  divine  mind, 
which  the  artist  seeks.  But  the  artist  finds  expression  in  man's  rela- 
tion to  the  lower  orders  of  being,  as  well  as  to  the  higher.  With 
what  wonderful  felicity  are  human  attributes  given  to  animals.  Hay- 
don  found  the  dissection  of  the  lion  a  great  help  in  his  study  of  the 
heroic  in  man.  Here  too,  art  recognizes  the  quality  of  sport  and 
merriment,  which  the  ancients  did  not  scruple  to  attribute  to  their 
gods,  but  which  modern  religion  has  thought  it  necessary  to  discoun- 
tenance altogether.  But  how  full  nature  is  of  charming  play.  Look 
at  a  collection  of  birds  in  a  museum  ;  what  studies  of  the  grotesque. 
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How  does  nature  run  into  every  conceivable  extravagance  ;  you  can- 
not look  at  them  without  laughing.  What  sport  in  young  animals,  in 
leaves  and  sprays,  and  clouds  and  winds.  We  find  this  same  tendency 
in  humanity  in  the  deepest  natures,  and  art  accepts  it,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  give  it  full  expression..  Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  Hogarth, 
Mozart,  are  instances  which  at  once  recur  to  us.  How  many  a  soul 
may  be  saved  from  despair  by  the  recognition  of  this  divine  attribute, 
as  we  are  told  Dr.  Channing  recovered  from  the  horrors  of  a  Calvin- 
istic  sermon  by  hearing  his  father  whistle. 

Coleridge  says :  "  Art  is  the  mediatress  and  reconciler  of  nature 
and  man.  It  is  therefore  the  power  of  humanizing  nature,  of  infus- 
ing the  thoughts  and  passions  of  man  into  everything  which  is  the 
object  of  his  contemplation  ;  color,  form,  motion  and  sound-  are  the 
elements  which  it  combines,  and  it  stamps  them  into  unity  in  the 
mould  of  a  moral  idea.  In  this  sense,  nature  itself  is  to  a  religious 
observer  the  art  of  God.  Hence  nature  itself  would  give  us  the  im- 
pression of  a  work  of  art,  if  we  could  see  the  thought  which  is  pres- 
ent at  once  in  the  whole,  and  in  every  part,  and  a  work  of  art  will  be 
just  in  proportion  as  it  adequately  conveys  the  thought,  and  rich  in 
proportion  to  the  variety  of  thoughts  which  it  holds  in  unity." 

Indeed,  religion  and  art  vie  with  each  other  in  elevating  the 
thoughts  of  humanity.  Its  infinite,  ever-varying,  inexhaustible  power 
of  suggestion  in  beauty,  make  the  human  body  always  as  fresh  and 
original  to  the  artist,  as  if  human  eye  had  never  looked  upon  it  be- 
fore. The  human  figure  is  capable  of  all  expression,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  that  Swedenborg  goes  so  far  as  to  say  the  heavens  are  in 
the  form  of  a  man. 

Like  religion,  art  does  not  stand  appalled  at  the  great  mystery  of 
death.  Loving  manifestation  as  it  does,  seeing  in  the  outward  the 
fitting  and  inevitable  garb  of  the  spirit,  regarding  the  body  not  as  the 
hindrance,  but  as  the  helper  of  the  soul,  knowing  the  inward  through 
the  outward,  and  expressing  its  divinity  by  humanity,  with  what  hor- 
ror might  it  not  see  the  outward  beauty  wasted,  the  temple  of  the 
body  destroyed.  Yes,  death  is  a  great  fact.  My  friend  lives,  but  all 
which  related  him  to  me,  the  touch  of  the  hand,  the  glance  of  the  eye, 
the  thrilling  tone  of  the  voice  is  gone.  Are  not  these  treasures  lost 
in  the  present,  whatever  memory  and  hope  may  speak  of  past  and 
future  ?  Death  is  a  great  fact,  great  as  sorrow,  great  as  struggle,  great 
as  human  life,  but  still  divine.  Art  has  her  requiem  for  the  departed, 
mournful,  but  yet  comforting;  she  paints  the  dead  Christ,  but  the 
beauty  of  his  countenance  suggests  the  risen  Saviour.     In  the  form 
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is  the  life,  or  rather  in  the  power  which  makes  the  form.  Nothing 
has  ever  seemed  to  me  a  more  touching  illustration  of  death  than  the 
sculptor's  process  of  casting  his  statue.  Over  the  beautiful  clay  model, 
wrought  out  with  so  much  care,  slowly  creeps  the  dull,  ugly  crust 
which  hides  it  from  sight  A  moment  more,  and  that  clay  so  beauti- 
ful, so  precious,  is  dug  out  a  shapeless  mass  and  thrown  back  into 
the  common  lump.  Another  process,  and  there  stands  the  fair,  white 
statue.  It  was  destroyed  that  it  might  be  preserved ;  it  died  that  it 
might  live.  Who  ever  doubts  of  immortality,  standing  by  the  grave 
of  one  dearly  loved  ?  Art  so  stands  by  the  grave,  so  represents  death, 
and  so  reveals  its  meaning  and  its  beauty.  Art  cannot  see  death 
without  seeing  more  than  death.  It  sees  it  in  its  universal  relation, 
as  a  new  possibility  of  life  ;  it  relates  it  to  the  infinite,  and  this  dark 
shadow  is  touched  by  the  divine  light. 

Art  is  the  representation  of  the  divine  in  visible,  audible,  or  tangi- 
ble form.  It  is  "  the  divine  made  flesh."  Then  human  life  is  the 
grandest  of  all  art  Divine,  human,  natural,  relating  itself  to  the  very 
highest,  and  to  the  lowest,  a  life  so  co-ordinated  as  to  follow  God,  is 
the  greatest  of  all  art.  With  all  relations  harmoniously  adjusted,  with 
every  function  of  use  so  informed  by  spirit  as  to  become  beautiful 
also,  with  self  subordinated  to  the  whole,  but  the  whole  energized 
into  personal  activity,  a  life  characteristic,  and  yet  harmonious,  truly 
ideal  and  truly  actual,  is  the  highest  form  of  art  Day  by  day,  hour 
by  hour,  humanity  is  incarnating  the  divine  thought  In  the  long 
vista  of  the  past,  we  see  the  halo  of  beauty  upon  it,  and  talk  of  the 
golden  age.  We  look  forward  and  the  millennium  dawns  upon  us  in 
its  infinite  beauty  and  harmony.  To  the  divine  mind  the  present, 
filled  with  its  jar  and  turmoil,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  no  less  significant 
and  lovely.  The  great  picture  of  human  life  has  its  lights  and  its 
shadows,  but  all  help  to  express  the  great  inspiring,  divine  thought 

I  might  speak  of  the  corruptions  of  art,  as  of  religion,  of  its  minis- 
tering to  worldly  pride,  and  luxury,  and  corruption.  It  is  but  saying 
that  art  represents  humanity,  and  not  being  absolutely  good,  it 
touches  the  whole  range  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  The  love 
of  nature  itself  may  become  a  snare,  and  the  excesses  of  religion 
form  one  of  the  saddest  pages  of  human  history. 

I  have  spoken  of  art  as  a  corrective  for  that  intensified  perception 
of  unity  or  spirituality  which  often  destroys  the  balance  of  the  human 
faculties,  and  makes  all  things  meaningless  and  worthless  beside  the 
one.  And  yet  in  the  actual  lives  of  artists  we  often  find  this  over- 
powering tendency,  varying  in  degree  and  kind.     It  is  not  the  resis- 
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tance  to  it,  and  the  relief  for  it  which  expression  only  can  give  which 
makes  them  great  artists  ?  While  Michael  Angelo  studied  the  human 
body  with  the  utmost  reverence  and  fidelity  so  that  if  there  be  a  fault 
in  his  work  it  is  that  he  gives  undue  prominence  to  anatomical  detail, 
and  makes  his  massive  figures  almost  too  powerfiil  for  a  human  soul 
to  animate,  yet  in  his  no  less  glorious  sonnets  we  find  him  constantly 
overpowered  by  the  burden  of  life,  and  feeling  it  to  be  a  wall  between 
him  and  the  Infinite.  But  in  art  he  finds  a  reconciliation  and  says, 
"Good  painting  strives  after  the  Divine  and  unites  itself  with  it." 

In  William  Blake,  that  wonderful  genius  who  seems  to  be  just  ris- 
ing again  on  our  horizon,  we  have  the  rarest  instance  of  intense  spir- 
ituality accompanied  not  with  keen  suffering,  but  a  childlike  joy  of 
existence.  Is  he  the  flower  of  the  new  time,  and  have  we  actually  got 
rid  of  contempt  of  life  and  despair  of  humanity  ?  His  designs,  al- 
though we  know  them  only  in  mere  engravings,  have  a  grandeur  of 
conception  and  a  richness  of  imagery,  beside  which,  even  Michael 
Angelo*s  look  a  little  blank.  And  yet  they  are  not  fiilly  clothed.  He 
has  not  quite  incarnated  them,  and  the  expression  fails  of  the  charm 
and  the  beauty  which  can  carry  them  into  the  hearts  of  men.  Full  of 
divine  inspiration  and  of  tender  love,  he  yet  was  not  serenely  and 
harmoniously  related  to  life,  and  we  regard  rather  his  immense  possi- 
bilities than  his  actual  achievements. 

Another  artist  of  our  own  day  is  a  striking  illustration  of  my 
thought.  David  Scott.  This  stern  powerful  nature  seems  the  fitting 
representative  of  that  severe  but  majestic  type  of  religion  which  be- 
longed to  our  own  ancestry,  and  which  has  held  Scotland  in  its  grasp 
for  so  many  centuries.  Deep  insight,  daring  speculation,  powerful 
logic,  rigorous  conscience,  utter  sacrifice  of  self,  all  characterize  him. 
Above  all  men  he  was  a  solitary  man,  and  yet  oppressed  by  his  soli- 
tude, hungry  and  craving  for  sympathy  and  love,  what  but  art  could 
give  him  relief?  Expression  was  his  safety  valve.  His  brother 
speaks  of  him  thus :  "  A  mind  living  much  in  relation  to  itself,  and 
less  in  relation  to  sense,  and  viewing  the  outer  world,  indeed,  but  as 
the  symbol  of  the  inner,  their  region  of  contact  being  the  sphere  of 
art."  One  anecdote  told  of  him  is  very  characteristic.  Sitting  in  the 
open  air  on  a  beautiful  summer's  day  with  a  friend,  he  expressed  the 
deep  sadness  of  his  spirit.  His  friend,  of  a  more  cheerful  nature, 
exclaimed  half  angrily,  "  I  declare,  you  would  defame  the  very  sun  in 
heaven  and  call  it  a  sad  sight"  "And  is  it  not,"  replied  Scott, 
"that  great  lonely  sun,  always  giving  and  never  receiving,  is  surely 
sad." 
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Such  men  as  these,  incomplete,  yet  grand,  seem  like  the  mighty 
stone  pillars  of  that  great  bridge  which  spans  the  gulf  between  divin- 
ity and  our  apparent  world.  Not  quite  free,  they  are  yet  true,  and  as 
we  often  seem  to  draw  nearer  to  the  artist's  soul  in  an  unfinished 
sketch  than  in  an  exquisite  painting,  so  these  colossal  fragments  fill 
us  with  a  nearer  sense  of  divinity  than  rounder  and  more  balanced 
natures. 

A  broader,  healthier,  and  more  fully  modern  type  of  artist  is  the 
French  Millet  Yet  in  his  homely  expression  there  is  the  greatest 
depth  of  thought  In  him  the  human  or  moral  element  prevails  over 
all  others.  The  wrongs  of  humanity  press  upon  his  heart,  and  he 
speaks  them  with  touching  simplicity,  but  always  with  a  divine  mean  - 
iog,  which  makes  us  feel  anew  the  eternal  goodness  over  all. 

Two  schools  of  art,  representing  its  two  inevitable  tendencies  in 
either  excess,  have  always  been  recognized.  The  one  worshiping 
nature  finds  its  province  to  be  only  in  imitation.  "  We  want  mere 
Nature,"  it  says.  "  You  cannot  go  beyond  it  Imitate  it  as  literally 
as  possible.  Any  other  element  introduced  into  it  is  an  imperti- 
nence." Is  it  not  strange  that  this  tendency  has  appeared  strongly 
in  connection  with  the  immense  growth  of  material  life,  scientific 
knowledge  and  natural  religion,  in  our  day.  It  has  its  great  value 
when  it  brings  an  earnest  study  of  nature  and  sincere  fidelity  in  de- 
tail, but  it  becomes  prosaic  and  uninteresting  when  it  stops  here. 
The  great  preponderance  of  landscape  painting  representing  with 
careful  minuteness  scenes  peculiar  or  remarkable  in  themselves, 
shows  this  tendency.  But  these  fail  of  their  mission  as  art,  they  are 
statements,  not  revelations.  "  I  cannot  find  any  fault  with  these  pic- 
tures," said  an  honest  critic,  ^*  but  I  find  no  interest  in  them  ;  but  a 
landscape  by  Allston  instantly  speaks  to  me." 

On  the  other  side,  the  idealist  who  scorns  nature,  seeks  to  clothe 
his  thought  with  the  least  possible  matter.  Forgetting  that  art  cannot 
deal  with  the  absolute,  he  seeks  to  withdraw  from  the  relative  and  the 
finite.  It  could  not  be  art,  were  it  successful.  This  tendency  ap- 
pears strongly  in  reactionary  periods  and  in  minds  of  tender  senti- 
ment or  morbid  spirituality.  We  see  it  in  the  early  painters  of  Italy 
and  in  the  Catholic  reactionists  of  Germany.  Intellectually,  it  mis- 
takes generalization  and  the  losing  of  individual  traits  for  idealization 
or  the  expression  of  character  by  significant  attributes.  The  other 
school  confounds  individuality  with  character  and  gives  the  same 
value  to  details  which  do  not  express  the  idea  as  to  those  in  which  it 
is  incarnated.     Coleridge  says,  "  The  ideal  consists  in  the  happy  bal- 
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ance  of  the  generic  with  the  individual,"  or  in  the  harmony  of  the 
inward  and  the  outward.     It  is  in  fact  the  perfection  of  art 

Could  we  conceive  of  a  fully  developed  man,  possessing  his  powers 
of  mind,  heart,  and  soul,  in  perfection,  cast  alone  upon  a  solitary 
island,  without  the  natural  relations  of  life,  what  would  remain  to  him  ? 
God  and  nature,  and  he  would  seek  expression  in  art  the  relation  be- 
tween them  after  his  bare  physical  needs  were  satisfied.  We  should 
expect  to  see  the  sides  of  his  cave  covered  with  designs,  the  clay  at 
his  feet  moulded  into  forms.  He  would  long  to  pour  out  his  soul  in 
song,  though  no  ear  listened. 

And  yet  art  loves  recognition  and  sympathy,  and  herein  it  is  again 
divine.  Devoted  to  relation  it  cannot  be  egotistical  and  solitary. 
^*  No  true  artist  creates  a  work  without  desiring  to  have  it  seen  and 
appreciated.  It  is  the  purpose  for  which  outward  form  is  given."  Is 
not  this  the  same  purpose  for  which  the  spirit  is  incarnated  in  form, 
that  it  may  be  seen  and  appreciated  ?  Everywhere  we  find  response, 
the  echo,  the  reflection,  and  religion  makes  God  delight  in  the  an- 
swering love  which  comes  back  to  Him. 

Nor  can  we  conceive  of  any  possible  future  for  the  human  spirit  in 
which  art,  the  expression  of  spirit  in  beauty,  shall  not  be  a  necessity 
and  a  delight.  In  higher  and  higher  forms,  but  in  the  same  spirit, 
the  human  soul  will  always  commune  with  God  and  pour  out  its  re- 
sponsive recognition  in  fitting  language. 

''  What  know  we  of  the  blest  above 
But  that  they  sing  and  that  they  love," 

was  written  lightly,  but  it  has  a  deep  meaning. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  complain  of  the  decay  of  faith  and  the 
decline  of  piety,  we  hear  that  art  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  we 
can  never  hope  for  its  revival  in  our  own  age  and  country.  Were  the 
one  true,  the  other  would  be  also.  If  science  destroys  religion,  if  to 
use  the  instrument  God  has  given  us,  with  earnest  purpose  to  search 
out  the  truth  of  his  works,  is  to  blot  out  reverence  for  him  in  our 
hearts,  then  it  will  be  fatal  to  art,  for  it  will  destroy  the  relation  of 
God  and  man  and  nature.  But  we  who  believe  that  we  may  approach 
God  as  truly  through  science  as  through  the  imagination,  and  who 
find  that  every  revelation  of  nature's  wonders  but  deepens  our  sense 
of  spiritual  unity  and  life,  cannot  doubt  that  art  must  have  fuller  and 
richer  development  for  every  new  growth  of  the  mind. 

Doubtless  many  enchanted  with  the  colossal  grandeur  of  the  Egypt- 
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ian,  thought  the  lightness  and  beauty  of  Greek  sculpture  trifling  and 
meaningless.  There  are  those  now  who  think  that  all  beauty  was 
lost  with  Greece,  and  that  Christian  art,  though  in  the  hands  of 
Raphael  and  Correggio,  has  added  nothing  but  a  mawkish  sentiment. 
Others  believe  only  the  Catholic  church  can  foster  art,  and  that  the 
clear  light  of  the  Protestant  day  is  fatal  to  it.  The  empty  forms  of 
religion  will  give  us  but  the  shell  of  art,  but  that  which  man  really 
believes  of  God  and  man  and  nature,  that  his  imagination  will  express 
in  forms  of  beauty  as  long  as  he  is  man  and  related  to  all  above  and 
around  and  beneath  him. 

We  may  reject  every  form  which  religion  has  outgrown,  the  miracu- 
lous Son  of  God,  or  the  immaculate  Madonna,  but  if  we  believe  in 
humanity  and  in  womanhood,  we  shall  express  that  faith  in  new  forms. 

We  cannot  find  either  in  the  Venus  of  Greece  or  the  Madonna  of 
the  Catholic  church  the  modern  ideal  of  woman.  The  woman  of  r^ 
Dante's  vision  and  Goethe's  poem,  of  Qhanning's  song,  and  Margaret  ".X^, 
Fuller's  thought,  but  already  uttered  in  poetry,  this  faith  in  the  eter- 
nally feminine  element  of  divinity  will  find  fuller  expression  in  every 
form  of  art,  most  of  all  God  grant  in  that  of  life.  We  need  a  genera- 
tion who  have  lived  upon  the  truths  of  the  indwelling  spirit  of  God  in 
man,  and  the  divinity  of  every  human  being,  until  they  have  become 
like  their  daily  bread,  before  these  thoughts  will  be  freely  and  fully 
expressed  in  art. 

So  too  the  democratic  idea  seems  fatal  to  art  as  to  religion,  but  it 
is  only  during  its  destructive,  its  levelling  stage.  When  it  begins  to 
build  it  must  recognize  proportions  and  aspirations,  and  its  temple 
will  be  not  less  high  and  less  fair  that  its  foundations  are  broader  as 
well  as  deeper.  The  art  of  humanity  is  to  come  as  truly  as  the 
church  of  humanity.  Both  must  alike  be  reverent  but  not  servile  to 
the  past,  both  alike  hopeful  but  not  impatient  for  the  future. 

Art  thus  like  religion  leads  the  soul  up  to  the  Divine.  In  the 
words  of  our  great  painter,  Allston,  we  may  speak  of  God  as  the  great 
artist.  Artist  in  pouring  out  his  spirit  in  myriad  forms  of  beauty. 
Artist  in  holding  all  truth  in  harmonious  relation.  Artist  in  seeking 
sympathetic  response  to  his  creative  thought  by  expression.  "  He  is 
not  lonely,  always  giving  and  never  receiving,"  like  his  image  which 
the  savage  worships,  but  in  his  loving  and  joyful  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse which  he  has  created.  Father  and  mother  of  us  all,  he  needs 
and  welcomes  our  love,  and  is  one  with  us  as  we  may  become  one 
with  Him. 

E.  D.  Cheney. 


BARNACLES. 


I. 

"  •^  I  ^HUS  on  rocks  we  all  are  clustered, 
J[     Patient  'twixt  the  shore  and  tide, 
There  by  thought  divine  are  mustered 
Brineward  little  hands  are  plied,  ^ 
While  our  weathered  shells  at  anchor, 
Beaten,  rusted,  dull  and  gnawed, 
House  and  hide  the  souls  that  hanker 
For  the  freshening  of  the  Lord. 
Leagues  of  ocean  bring  the  favor 
That  no  eyes  of  man  discerns ; 
Secret  sense  detects  the  savor. 
Builds  our  house,  and  in  it  burns." 


II. 


A  barnacle,  forgotten  by  the  tide, 

Who  hears  the  insolent  laugh  of  waves  afar, 
Whose  tiny  hands  may  grope  on  every  side, 
But  empty  are ; 

To  whom  comes  not  one  drop  of  cooling  spray, 

For  whom  no  friendly  cloud  obscures  the  sky  ; — 
What  wonder  if  he  thinks  the  world  is  gay 
To  see  him  die? 


As  gladiators  in  the  Roman  cirque, 

Mean  as  they  were,  yet  held  a  nation's  breath, 
While  ladies  smiled  upon  the  dreadful  work. 
Applauding  Death. 
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So  Nature  holds  a  festival-time  for  him  ; 

A  cruel,  curious  breathlessness  is  plain; 
The  waves  applaud,  the  rocks  around  watch  grim 
His  fight  with  pain. 

Poor  shell !  and  dost  thou  think  indeed  for  thee 

Nature  would  feel  or  vengeknce  or  concern  ? 
No  ;  the  great  laws  may  never  broken  be. 
The  tide  will  tum« 

The  tide  will  turn !  but  what  avail  for  me ! 

The  tide  will  turn !  the  slow-secure  of  Fate 
Will  find  me  dead  when  she  leads  back  the  sea: 
I  cannot  wait ! 

Peace  !  prating  fool !  nor  dare  to  question  more. 

Die  if  thou  must ;  art  thou  then  of  such  worth  ? 
Are  there  no  other  shells  along  the  shore 
Of  all  the  earth  ? 

Lily  Nelson. 


THE    SECREt    OF    POWER. 

WHAT  can  be  more  striking,  if  we  consider  it,  than  the  differ- 
ences of  men  in  native  power  ?  We  are  only  not  struck  by 
it,  because  the  spectacle  is  so  familiar.  Of  the  duchy  of  Branden- 
burg, without  harbors,, without  mineral  resources,  without  natural  de- 
fences, so  sterile  as  to  be  fit  in  large  part  only  for  pasturing  geese, 
two  kings  and  a  minister  have  made  one  of  the  commanding  king- 
doms of  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pair  of  Philips  brought 
down  Spain  from  her  proud  pre-eminence  in  Europe  to  the  rank  of  a 
fourth  class  kingdom.  One  general  takes  an  army  and  hurls  it  against 
the  enemy  like  a  stone  from  David's  sling ;  another  takes  an  army, 
and  can  only  hang  like  a  stone  about  its  neck.  One  man  speaks, 
and  his  words  are  edicts ;  nature  seems  to  speak  with  him,  and 
nations  run  to  obey,  as  if  to  obey  were  the  only  joy  they  coveted ; 
another  speaks,  and  only  makes  us  question  whether  the  gift  of  lan- 
guage be,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing.  Epictetus,  a  slave,  is  regal  and 
immortal  in  the  memory  of  mankind  ;  men  of  happier  fortune  gather 
about  him,  and  enrich  their  liberty  from  that  higher  freedom,  of  which 
servitude  cannot  deprive  him  ;  Nero  is  an  emperor,  from  whom  men 
can  learn  nothing  but  this,  that  it  is  little  to  be  an  emperor  without 
being  a  man.  Cervantes,  poor,  maimed,  in  captivity,  excommuni- 
cated, in  jail,  the  butt  of  fortune,  makes  more  wealthy  for  all  time  the 
consciousness  of  mankind  ;  the  younger  Cicero  has,  with  a  fair  under- 
standing, every  advantage  that  illustrious  parentage,  princely  wealth, 
and  the  first  schools  of  the  world  can  afford  him,  but  education  and 
opportunity  are  for  him  only  an  admirable  pump  set  in  a  well  without 
water ;  the  machine  works  perfectly,  but  can  accomplish  only  a  dry 
suction. 

The  American  nation  was  made  painfully  sensible  of  this  difference 
during  the  late  war.  For  a  long  time  it  was  engaged  in  accumulating 
the  means  of  military  effect  as  no  nation  ever  did  before ;  but  the 
effect  refused  to  be  forthcoming.  Hosts  upon  hosts  of  brave  and  wil- 
ling soldiers  flew  to  the  battle  like  clouds  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind  ;  money  was  poured  out  like  the  waters  of  Nile  in  the  season  of 
flood  ;  the  material  of  war  was  heaped  up  as  in  mountains  ;  but  men, 
money,  material  were  lavished  in  vain  ;  we  poured  water  in  a  seive, 
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only  to  find  that  all  the  affluence  of  the  nation's  vigor  and  patriotism 
could  never  equal  -the  genius  for  leakage  which  somewhere  existed. 
I  forget  which  of  the  ancient  commanders  it  was,  who,  being  reminded 
when  about  to  bring  on  a  battle,  that  his  force  was  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  enemy,  answered,  "  For  how  many  men  do  you  count  me, 
then  ?"  It  is  indeed  true  that  one  man  may  count  for  thousands,  for 
or  against  History,  in  one  view,  seems  only  a  record  of  the  capacity 
or  incapacity  of  a  few  individuals.  Here  was  a  potent  soul ;  the 
world  became  his  shadow  to  chase  his  steps  ;  the  words  of  his  mouth 
are  echoed  in  empires,  cultures,  moralities,  civilizations ;  his  gestures 
make  the  manners  of  mankind ;  humanity  refuses  to  know  its  own 
spirit  otherwise  than  through  him.  Here  was  an  impotent  soul  in  a 
place  where  power  was  demanded  ;  after  him  civilizations  crumble  ; 
thought,  art,  morality,  manners  die.  What  trails  of  light  or  darkness, 
life  or  death,  do  individual  men  leave  befri^'rd  them  I  There  are  these 
who  would  find  the  key  to  history  in  race,  as  Robert  Knox,  or  in 
physical  geography,  as  Mr.  Buckle,  nor  do  I  deny  the  influence  of 
race,  climate,  and  the  like ;  but  there  will  never  be  a  complete  sci- 
ence of  history  until  we  Iparn  why.  a  man  of  might  was  bom  here  and 
not  there,  —  and  this  we  shall  never  know.  From  time  to  time,  be- 
yond anticipation,  these  vials  are  unsealed  ;  and  at  the  unsealing  of 
one,  behold  a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sits  thereon,  has  a  bow  in  his 
hand,  and  a  crown  is  given  him,  and  he  goes  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer ;  another  is  loosed,  and  there  is  a  horse  that  is  red,  and 
power  is  given  him  that  sits  thereon  to  take  away  peace  from  the 
earth.  Blot  out  from  the  world  the  few  men  that  have  made  worships, 
and  what  of  the  history  of  humanity  remains  ?  Take  away  the  few 
great  captains  and  statesmen ;  look  now  at  the  world,  and  you  will 
not  know  it. 

Julius  Caesar  was  a  man,  for  whom  I  cannot  feel  Louis  Napoleon's 
admiration  ;  but  the  excision  of  him  from  history  would  undo  modern 
civilization.  He  made  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  Roman  repub- 
lic had  died  stifled  by  the  effluvia  of  its  own  corruption  ;  for  that  it 
was  sick  past  recovery,  no  student  of  history,  I  think,  should  deny. 
Out  of  the  Roman  empire  came  the  Roman  civil  law ;  out  of  that 
the  legal  ideas  of  Europe  ;  out  of  these  the  course  of  its  political 
thought ;  and  here  in  America  to-day,  we  are  repeating  at  the  ten 
thousandth  remove  the  ideas  of  Roman  jurists ;  take  from  us  what 
has  come  indirectly  from  them,  and  the  diction  of  our  politics  were 
gone.  The  Roman  empire,  again,  gave  the  structural  idea  of  the  Cath- 
olic church  ;  the  church  was  the  empire  written  out  in  another  and 
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subtler  language,  the  Pope,  Caesar  in  a  different  robe,  and  Augustine 
the  grand  legist  of  this  new  dominion.  Protestantism  came  of  Cathol- 
icism ;  Theodore  Parker  was  of  the  posterity  of  Luther  ;  the  religious 
radical  of  to-day  owes  in  part  to  Julius  Caesar  his  opportunity  to  be. 
Individual  influence  is  the  Hamlet  of  history  ;  the  drama  is  acepha- 
lous without  this.  It  works  indeed  under  the  great  structural  laws 
of  human  growth,  as  Hamlet  also  is  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  the 
drama ;  but  it  is  ever  the  chief  figure. 

What  is  the  secret  of  that  difference  between  men  which  we  have 
signalized  ?  Or  indeed,  is  there  any  secret  ?  Do  we  not  go  to  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge  in  saying  that  one  man  is  bom  to  be  strong, 
and  another  to  be  weak  ?  one  to  initiate  currents  of  tendency  in  his- 
tory, another  to  be  a  chip  or  bubble  on  that  tide  ?  It  does  indeed 
seem  that  some  are  destined  from  the  cradle  to  be  weighty,  influen- 
tial, sovereign  ;  others  to  be  feather-headed  or  flaccid.  But  admit- 
ting this  to  be  fact,  and  the  whole  truth  of  the  case,  we  may  still 
perhaps  look  a  little  into  it,  and  perceive  its  nature  more  clearly. 

Partly,  no  doubt,  the  difference  is  physical,  one  of  brain,  stomach, 
blood,  temperament.  Here  is  a  great  brain  built  solidly,  like  a  Ro- 
man coliseum  ;  there  is  a  small  brain,  put  together  with  elegant  fra- 
gility, like  a  garden  summer-house,  or  perhaps  a  mere  cerebral  shanty, 
through  whose  crannies  all  the  winds  whistle.  Here  is  a  digestion, 
which  will  derive  more  nutriment  from  burdock  than  another  from 
golden  pheasant  and  venison.  Here  is  a  nervous  system  with  ex- 
haustless  capital,  a  bank  that  never  suspends  specie  payment,  and 
can  stand  any  run ;  there  one  is  always  hovering  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  Brougham  once,  it  is  said,  worked  from  Monday  morn- 
ing to  Saturday  noon  without  sleep,  and  at  the  utmost  strain  of  his 
faculties ;  then  went  down  to  his  country-house,  and  slept  thirty-six 
hours  on  the  stretch,  and  returned  fresh  as  ever.  Another  works 
under  excitement  for  half  a. day,  and  for  a  week  afterwards  his  nights 
are  a  tossing,  and  his  days  an  ague. 

I  admit  that  in  the  boaily  make-up  of  men,  as  they  come  into  the 
world,  there  is  vast  inequality,  which  no  subsequent  care  of  theirs  can 
level.  Though  the  spiritual  endowment  of  two  men  be  equal,  the 
physical  instruments  that  the  spirit  works  with  may  show  such  dis- 
parity, that  the  one  will  seem  to  whistle  the  world  to  his  will,  while 
the  other  will  seem  to  run  in  debt  for  every  breath  he  draws.  Think 
of  a  match  at  hewing  between  a  modern  ship-carpenter,  with  his  keen, 
well-tempered  broad-axe,  and  an  ancient  troglodyte,  with  only  his 
stone  hatchet !    Even  that  match  at  hewing  we  see  all  over  the  world 
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to-day ;  the  physical  instruments  with  which  the  minds  of  men  carve 
their  fortunes  in  life,  differ  as  steel  and  stone ;  this  one,  with  small 
inward  resource,  easily  cuts  his  way  ;  that  one,  though  richly  endowed 
within,  finds  everywhere  to  oppose  him  a  material  harder  than  that 
with  which  he  must  work  upon  it ;  the  edge  of  his  nerve  is  turned, 
and  makes  no  impression.  Hercules,  armed  only  with  a  club,  might 
fall  before  Tom  Thumb,  armed  with  a  revolver.  It  is  part  of  the 
tragedy  and  part  of  the  comedy  of  this  world,  that  those  who  produce 
large  effects  are  oflen  found  to  be  so  small  when  you  get  at  them, 
while  those  whose  effect  is  little,  are  found  to  be  of  a  large  spirit  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  ordinary  great  men  in  my  time,  and  found 
them  very  ordinary  great  men  indeed  I  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  shoe- 
maker, poor  and  without  prestige,  at  fifty,  I  found  one  of  the  finest 
minds  I  ever  knew.  It  was  once  my  happiness  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  youth,  between  whose  mind  and  body  there  was  some  unac- 
countable gap,  in  which  impressions  always  slumped  in  reaching  him 
from  without,  and  his  thought  in  going  forth,  recovering  themselves 
only  with  some  struggle.  He  long  passed  with  most  for  an  idiot,  and 
was  in  truth  a  spirit  of  rare  quality,  superior  alike  in  disposition  and 
intelligence.  One  observes  families,  in  which  a  wealthy  spirit  is  tra- 
ditional, and  yet  which  have,  generation  after  generation,  only  a  lim- 
ited and  local  weight,  because  a  poor  digestion  or  weak  nerve  is  tra- 
ditional also ;  while  other  families,  not  inwardly  furnished  so  well, 
transmit  note  and  influence  merely  in  virtue  of  transmitting  a  tough 
constitution.  The  blood  of  an  arctic  duck  is  no  warmer  than  that  of 
a  canary  bird ;  but  in  arctic  waters,  where  the  duck  is  happy,  the 
canary  bird  could  not  live.  The  difference  is  only  one  of  feathers  and 
oily  secretion,  not  a  deep  one,  yet  with  life  and  death  depending 
upon  it.  So  in  the  cold  waters  of  human  history  the  coarser  nature 
well  feathered  and  oiled,  may  ride  at  ease,  while  the  finer  nature  may 
be  able  to  exist  only  by  keeping  in  the  tree  tops  away  from  them,  or 
even,  save  in  sunniest  latitudes,  may  be  unable  to  endure  out-door 
weather  at  all. 

I  mkke  liberal  allowance  for  this  disparity.  Nor  will  I  pretend 
that  it  is  physical  only ;  the  contrary  has  been  assumed.  More  vir- 
tue of  mind,  more  of  the  pure  substance  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, seems  organized  into  one  than  into  another ;  men  differ,  not 
only  as  steel  and  stone,  but  as  precious  stone  and  pebble.  "  It  is  in 
me,"  said  Erskine  after  his  first  attempt  and  failure  at  the  bar,  "  It  is 
in  me,  and  by  heaven  it  shall  come  out"  There  are  some,  whose 
unhappiness  appears  to  be,  not  that  their  wit  and  nobility  are  locked 
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in,  and  cannot  come  forth,  but  rather  that  those  were  locked  out  at 
the  beginning,  and  have  gone  away  to  seek  other  lodgings,  leaving 
the  house  untenanted. 

But  after  a  full  admission  of  all  such  fact,  I  still  think  that  there  is 
a  secret  of  power ;  and  that  one  grand  purpose  of  all  culture  should 
be  to  put  each  man  in  possession  of  it  For,  the  purpose  of  culture 
should  be  to  enable  each  one  to  find  his  resources,  guiding  him  to 
the  fountains  of  power  in  his  being — to  the  deep  hidden  streams, 
whose  supply  is  perpetual.  For  this  churches  should  exist ;  worship 
should  be  a  recurrence  to  the  productive,  everlasting  principles,  to 
the  waters  of  life  whose  satisfaction  is  eternal,  to  man's  life  hidden  in 
God,  an  inexhaustible  resource.  All  the  terms,  which  religion  has 
made  familiar,  imply  that  each  man  may  open  in  his  nature  this  con- 
versation with  the  infinite ;  that  the  infinite  intelligence  is  a  bank, 
upon  which  each  man  may  draw,  and  never  fail  to  find  assets  to  his 
account  Modern  culture  has  departed  widely  from  its  original  mean- 
ing, {cuituSy  worship) ;  for  the  most  part  it  signifies  at  best  only  the 
setting  of  a  pump  in  a  well  already  prepared,  and  enabling  one  to 
express  himself  It  should  be  a  digging  down  to  that  fountain  of 
truth,  which,  as  Antoninus  declared,  is  in  every  heart,  and  needs  only 
to  be  reached.  How  to  obtain  expression  is  a  subordinate  question  j 
how  to  obtain  impletion  is  the  grand  inquiry.  It  is  not  to  be  obtained 
by  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  mere  pouring  in  water  from  above, 
but  rather  by  penetrating  to  the  living  waters,  making  our  well  artesi- 
an, if  need  be.  This  one  may  do  without  going  to  college  ;  what  is 
best,  is  for  all,  if  they  will  have  it ;  the  deeper  that  culture  becomes 
in  its  idea,  the  more  popular  and  general  it  may  be.  And  in  the  ser- 
vice of  this  culture,  at  once  higher  and  wider,  we  can  do  nothing 
more  to  the  purpose  than  to  disclose,  if  possible,  the  secret  of  power. 

What  this  secret  is,  we  shall  best  learn,  perhaps,  by  examining  the 
life  and  doctrine  of  those,  whom  all  the  world  confesses  great  And 
first  of  all,  the  highest  known  example.  I  open  the  gospels  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  find  the  Son  of  Man  urging  upon  his  disciples,  as  of 
prime  importance,  a  right  simplification  of  life.  He  eliminates  the 
thousand  subordinate  cares,  care  for  food,  raiment,  and  the  like, 
which  with  so  many,  become  the  chief  concern,  making  their  lives 
mixed,  compound,  confused,  heterogeneous ;  and  bids  them  place  be- 
fore themselves  simply  and  solely  the  absolute  end  of  life,  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness.  In  other  words,  he  urges  a  sim- 
plicity of  purpose  corresponding  to  the  rightful  order  of  man's  being. 
This  simplicity,  he  says,  the  nations  have  lost ;  what  should  be  first. 
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is  not  first ;  their  being  has  become  a  Babel,  a  medley  of  contradic- 
tions and  half  purposes  ;  and  there  is  no  help  for  them  till  they 
rightly  simplify.  What  he  counseled  he  was,  and  might  justly  say, 
"  learn  of  me."  Here  was  an  eye  that  looked  straight  toward  the  ab- 
solute end  of  human  being,  with  dimless,  changeless  vision  ;  and  be- 
cause his  eye  was  single,  his  body  was  full  of  light ;  because  he  spoke 
from  the  centre,  he  spoke  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes  ;  be- 
cause his  soul  was  divinely  simple,  it  was  a  soul  of  power. 

Turn  to  Paul,  next  after  his  Master  the  grand  propagator  of  the 
Christian  evangel ;  and  you  find  a  reflection  of  this  simplicity.  He 
was  appealed  to  as  arbiter  in  many  lesser  matters  ;  he  refused  to 
know  them,  refused  to  complicate  his  labor.  "  I  determined  to  know 
nothing  among  you  but  Christ  Jesus  and  him  crucified."  That  purity 
of  purpose  is  the  secret  of  his  power.  Afler  long  wandering  and  fam- 
ine, he  had  reached  at  last  the  place  where  his  being  was  fed,  and 
where  he  knew  that  many  others,  famished  with  hunger  as  he  had 
been,  might  also  find  sustenance.  To  make  known  these  resources 
became  the  work  of  his  life,  his  thought  by  day,  his  dream  by  night ; 
for  no  vain  pleasure  of  arbitrating  and  playing  sovereign  among  men 
—  a  pleasure  that  so  few  can  resist  —  would  he  turn  aside  from  it  for 
a  moment ;  and  in  that  simplicity  of  devotion  he  was  influential  be- 
yond calculation  and  eloquent  beyond  the  scope  of  words. 

Turn  to  Socrates.  A  voice  had  spoken  in  his  soul,  he  obeyed  it, 
he  would  do  nothing  else  but  obey  it ;  he  was  irresistible.  Irresisti- 
ble because  not  only  was  his  action  simple,  but  his  heart  remained 
simple  in  the  midst  of  it.  Poor,  he  was  neither  ashamed  nor  proud 
of  his  poverty  ;  meeting  contradiction,  he  had  no  arrogance  to  be  pro- 
voked ;  incurring  contempt,  he  lacked  the  vanity  that  should  be  irri- 
tated ;  victorious  in  dispute,  he  forgot  to  be  elated.  |It  touches  one's 
sense  of  humor  to  see  how  vain  against  him  are  all  the  ordinary 
weapons  and  means  of  offence  ;  there  was  nothing  in  him  for  them 
to  hurt.  When  contumelious  terms  were  heaped  upon  him,  he  knew 
of  them  only  that  they  were  not  to  the  purpose.  A  man  utterly  im- 
perturbable because  utterly  simple  in  his  devotion  to  ideas.  Now, 
there  are  men  who  exhibit  a  high  devotedness,  and  yet  mix  their  de- 
votion with  self-regard.  Encountering  contradiction  or  contumely, 
they  grow  red  in  the  face  ;  self  steps  in  between  them  and  their  idea  ; 
their  retort  is  biting,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  takes  all  the  more  with 
the  crowd ;  but  in  that  instant  they  are  inwardly  weakened,  the  eye 
perturbed,  the  vision  clouded,  truth  in  some  degree  hidden ;  and  as 
this  doubleness  of  mind  becomes  habitual,  they  lose  the  ability  to  see 
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purely.  That  is  what  ails  us ;  that  is  the  sickness,  and  makes  the 
impotence,  of  human  intelligence,  a  doubleness,  an  impurity  behind 
the  eye,  that  goes  into  and  thwarts  all  its  vision  ;  and  I  find  it  the 
secret  of  Socrates  that  here  once  more  in  the  world  was  that,  which 
is  well  nigh  the  rarest  in  the  world's  experience,  a  single  eye. 

Look  again  to  Epictetus.  His  whole  doctrine,  his  whole .  life,  in 
other  words,  is  a  piece  of  simplification.  Man  is  master  of  his  will, 
he  says,  and  master  of  nothing  else  ;  let  him  take  care  of  what  is  his 
own  and  leave  the  rest  to  be  as  it  can  be.  "  Our  whole  resource  is  to 
distinguish  what  is  aurs^  and  what  is  not  aurSy  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong." 

"Betray  a  secret.  *I  will  not  betray  it;  for  this  is  in  my  own 
power.*  '  Then  I  will  fetter  you.*  What  do  you  say,  man  ?  Fetter 
me  ?  You  will  fetter  my  leg ;  but  not  Zeus  himself  can  get  the  better 
of  my  free  will.** 

"What  is  it  that  disturbs  and  terrifies  the  multitude?  The 
tyrant  and  his  guards  ?  By  no  means.  What  is  by  its  nature  free 
cannot  be  disturbed  or  restrained  by  anything  but  itself.  But  its  own 
convictions  disturb  it.  Thus  when  the  tyrant  says  to  any  one,  *  I  will 
chain  your  leg,*  he  who  chiefly  values  his  leg  cries  out  for  pity,  while 
he  who  chiefly  values  his  own  free  will,  says,  *  If  you  imagine  it  for 
your  interest,  chain  it.* 

"  What,  you  do  not  care  ?  * 

"  No,  I  do  not  care.* 

"  I  will  show  you  that  I  am  master.* 

"  You  ?  How  should  you.  Zeus  has  set  me  ifree.  You  are  master 
of  my  carcass ;  take  it.** 

There  is  the  whole  man.  His  greatness  is  his  simplicity  of  spirit ; 
his  philosophy  is  all  and  only  a  masterly  piece  of  simplification. 

It  was  a  law  of  Thebes  that  military  commanders  should  hold  for  a 
year  only,  and  that  he  who  did  not  surrender  his  command  on  the 
day  appointed,  should  forfeit  his  life.  When  Epaminondas  and  Pelo- 
pidas  were  marching  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  to  break  the  t3n:anny 
of  Sparta,  they  had  already  proceeded  far  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  saw  success  surely  before  them  should  they  keep  on,  when  their 
term  of  office  approached  its  end.  Their  friends  advised  them  to 
retreat,  and  give  up  the  campaign  ;  but  they  concluded  it  more  impor- 
tant that  the  foe  should  be  humbled,  and  Greece  rescued,  than  that 
their  own  lives  should  be  preserved.  Here  again  was  a  noble  simpli- 
fication of  purpose ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  two  such  men  should 
make  a  city  great. 
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Some  one  referred  in  the  presence  of  President  Lincoln  to  a  biting 
censure,  "which  had  been  passed  upon  him  in  an  influential  news- 
paper. He  had  not  seen  it,  nor  wished  to  know  of  it,  and  stopped 
the  man's  mouth  by  adding,  "  I  carefully  avoid  reading  what  is  said 
of  me  in  the  papers,  knowing  that  I  cannot  please  all,  and  fearing 
lest  by. reading  criticism  that  I  know  to  be  unjust,  yet  to  which  I  can- 
not reply,  I  might  become  irritated,  and  allow  my  policy  to  be  dic- 
tated in  part  by  private  feeling."  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  man's 
whole  history  that  is  more  heroic,  or  that  goes  farther  to  explain  his 
influence,  than  this  vigilance  to  preserve  his  simplicity  of  purpose. 
It  is  the  gaping  ears  of  these  Americans  that  destroys  them.  Every 
salient  action  makes,  through  the  press,  such  a  prodigious,  confused 
reverberation,  that  so  soon  as  one  attends  to  that,  he  can  do  little 
but  dance  attendance  upon  his  own  echoes.  Our  institutiot^s  have 
the  effect  to  induce  in  public  men  this  perpetual,  ruinous  barkening 
behind  them,  which  corrupts  their  simplicity;  and  as  they,  by  our 
wise  contrivance  of  indiscriminate  suffrage,  must  hear  behind  them, 
not  only  the  mind  of  the  country,  but  its  mindlessness  also,  there  is  rea- 
son for  the  fact  we  all  observe,  that  no  nation  this  side  of  Turkey  has 
a  more  double-minded  and  feeble  statesmanship  than  ours.  The  late 
war  was  the  glory  of  the  people  and  the  disgrace  of  the  government ; 
for  never  did  a  people  lavish  blood  and  treasure  with  less  stint,  nor 
ever  a  government  put  them  to  less  use.  This  doubleness  and  in- 
constancy of  mind  brings  me  sometimes  near  to  a  despair  of  our  poli- 
tics. A  friend  of  mine  lately  called  upon  a  prominent  member  of 
Congress,  who  has  been  among  the  most  conspicuous  in  urging  the 
course  of  legislation  for  the  South,  which  Congress  has  adopted,  — 
legislation  against  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  protest  as  short- 
sighted, —  and  was  coolly  informed  by  him  that  they  were  now  going 
to  "  throw  over  the  nigger  and  attend  to  practical  interests."  That  is 
American  politics ;  that  is  the  ever-running  sore,  which  we  must  find 
a  salve  to  heal,  or  die  of  it 

Simplification  is,  then,  the  secret.  He  that  can  rightly  simplify  has 
the  magician's  wand.  Commend  me  to  the  man  who  sees  where  the 
nail  is,  and  hits  it  t>n  the  head.  Distraction  is  the  devourer.  Even 
he  that  simplifles  downward,  and  bends  himself  undividedly  to  an  in- 
ferior purpose,  will  command  effect,  and  is  chiefly  the  man  to  be 
feared.  But  he  who  simplifies,  not  as  nature  does,  but  as  she  forbids, 
makes  nature  his  enemy,  and  hides  a  contradiction  in  his  own  being. 
Powerful  and  mischievous  for  a  day,  he  is  impotent  to-morrow  and 
forever.     Simplify  your  being  according  to  its  true  order,  then  you 
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row  with  the  tide,  the  tide  of  eternity,  and  even  a  feeble  stroke  carries 
you  far. 

There  is  in  almost  every  man  force  enough,  if  not  for  what  the 
world  applauds  as  eminent  prosperity,  yet  for  all  true  success,  were  it 
only  pure  force.  Unhappily,  too  often  it  is  so  mixed  and  counter- 
acted in  us,  that  our  life  is  but  a  neutral  salt  between  an  acid  and  an 
alkali.  We  are  like  ships  that  hang  in  the  wind  with  the  topsails 
aback,  pressed  both  ways,  and  going  neither  way.  It  is  waste  that 
makes  want,  in  the  soul  as  elsewhere.  As  no  railroad  can  be  so 
thronged  with  travel  but  ill  management  will  make  it  a  poor  property, 
so  there  is  no  productivity  of  nature  but  a  bad  economy  will  bring  it 
to  naught  Simplicity  of  spirit  conserves,  makes  action  return  to 
feed  its  own  roots ;  begin  to  divide  or  dissipate,  and  there  is  a  run 
upon  your  bank,  which  will  break  it  in  the  end.  What  avails  it  that 
a  fine  crop  is  raised,  if  it  be  all  destroyed  in  the  field  by  mice  and 
other  vermin,  so  that  only  straw  comes  to  the  garner  ?  Keep  no  such 
aids  to  unthrift  upon  your  estate.  Make  war  with  traps  and  terriers 
upon  the  vanities,  the  timidities,  the  self-flatteries,  and  sordid  wishes, 
that  devour  your  spiritual  substance,  for  these  are  the  prodigalities 
that  bring  penury. 

It  is  not  mere  force  that  is  so  greatly  needed.  The  force  that 
draws  up  the  sap  of  an  oak,  whose  branches  shall  one  day  be  timbers 
for  a  ship  of  the  line,  is  perhaps  at  any  given  moment  trifling.  A 
very  litde  inevitableness  is  better  than  much  power  to  push  and  pull. 
If  a  man  be  entitled  to  say  with  Luther  at  the  diet  of  WUrms,  "  Here 
I  stand ;  I  can  do  no  other,"  have  an  eye  upon  him,  for  of  him  some- 
thing is  to  come.  Now,  a  perfect  simplification  of  spirit  makes  action 
inevitable;  the  man  acting  in  entire  wholeness  does  only  what  he 
must  do  ;  and  while  he  is  acting  so,  nature  is  his  backer,  and  he  her 
mouthpiece ;  then  his  words  are  charms,  and  his  deed  casts  fine 
threads  and  meshes  of  attraction  about  all  hearts.  We  feel  this  in 
reading  the  words  of  all  truly  biblical  men.  Always  there  is  the  in- 
evitable tone.  They  speak  what  they  must,  and  because  they  must. 
Their  words  are  vital  as  heart's  blood  ;  their  conviction  is  no  shallow 
estuary,  in  which  a  sloop  may  run  aground,  but  an  unsounded  sea, 
heaving  with  the  hope  of  a  universe  ;  and  in  their  voice  we  hear  day 
unto  day  uttering  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showing  forth  knowl- 
edge, the  primal,  eternal  language.  As  of  old  so  forever ;  always 
there  is  a  "  thus  saith  the  Lord  "  hidden  in  every  word,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  perfectly  pure,  total,  and  therefore  inevitable,  convic- 
tion.    All  grosser  power  is  flaccid  and  abashed  before  this  speech  of 
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entire  souls.  Through  the  Bible,  our  school-bred  Christendom  bows 
in  modesty,  these  many  centuries,  before  the  inspired  simplicity  of 
untaught  men  ;  confessing  in  their  words  an  efficacy,  that  no  studied 
eloquence  can  attain.     Could  we  but  learn  as  well  as  reverence  I 

If  now  we  inquire  concerning  the  means  of  attaining  the  quality  I 
praise,  I  say  first,  be  sure  that  you  seek  this  nobility  for  its  own  sake, 
not  another  thing  by  means  of  this.    Does  one  desire  influence,  fame, 
place,  command,  that  he  may  be  set  above  others ;  and  would  he  seek 
the  quality  of  spirit  here  commended,  for  the  power  it  will  give  him 
to  secure  these  advantages  ?    He  is  already  double,  and  defeats  him- 
self at  the  outset.     One  who  sets  his  whole  desire  upon  office  and 
eminence,  may  attain  them,  if  he  be  powerfully  organized,  and  have 
the  trick  of  the  time,  neither  seeing  too  much  nor  too  little,  and  if 
wind  and  tide  happen  to  favor.     He  will  do  what  he  can  do ;  I  do 
not  concern  myself  about  him.     There  is  no  precept  to  make  all  up- 
permost ;  and  his  is  an  inferior  nature  whose  main  wish  is  to  be  up- 
permost ;  but  there  is  a  precept,  by  which  all  may  be  lofty,  and  may 
k>ok  down  upon  all  eminence  of  place  as  the  heavens  look  down  upon 
Alps  and  Andes.     This  is  the  beginning  of  culture,  that  you  prize 
what  is  absolutely  and  eternally  precious.     Cut  loose,  once  for  all, 
from  the  materialism  that  engrosses  and  bewilders  this  age.     If  you 
can  do  that,  you  already  give  proof  of  a  fine  spirit.     The  scramble 
only  for  improvement  of  outward  conditions  was  never  fiercer  than  in 
this  century,  and  too  often  vitiates  philanthropy  itself.     Education  is 
esteemed  scarcely  otherwise  than  as  means  of  rising  in  the  social 
scale.     But  culture  is  no  longer  culture  when  it  becomes  a  means  of 
worldly  advancement   Dare  so  to  respect  your  own  being,  that  to  see 
your  way,  to  find  for  yourself  the  best  conduct,  to  clarify  your  mind, 
to  strengthen  your  heart,  to  fill  up  and  enrich  your  whole  spirit,  shall 
be  in  your  estimation  the  highest  good.    There  is  a  miserable  self- 
contempt  at  the  bottom  of  this  seeking  worth,  not  in  yourself,  but 
outside  yourself,  not  in  what  you  are,  but  in  your  conditions.    Believe 
in  the  capabilities  of  your  own  natural  estate.     A  farmer,  dying,  told 
his  sons  that  at  a  point  on  his  farm,  which  he  refused  to  indicate, 
there  was  a  large  treasure  hidden  twelve  inches  below  the  surface. 
He  bade  them  plough  for  it,  but  bound  them  to  manure  richly,  and 
till  thoroughly,  every  acre  they  should  turn  up.     After  his  death,  they 
set  to  work  diligently,  and  in  due  time  discovered  the  treasure,  not  in 
buried  gold,  as  they  had  thought,  but  in  abounding  harvests.     So 
nature  deludes  men  into  deep  ploughing  and  diligent  tilth  by  hopes 
of  place,  eminence,  outward  advantage  ;  though  too  many  defeat  her 
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purpose  by  working  faithlessly,  ploughing  without  sowing,  and  leaving 
the  soil  bare.  But  why  should  you  require  to  be  cheated  for  your 
good  ?  Respect  your  being ;  meet  nature  half  way ;  cultivate  your 
native  soil ;  be  nobly,  intrepidly  credulous  to  believe  that  this  is  ca- 
pable to  reward  your  labor.  The  best  is  for  all,  if  they  will  have  it ; 
only  the  half  good,  quasi  good,  is  necessarily  for  the  few.  The  dia- 
mond is  but  charcoal,  the  ruby  but  clay  and  iron,  with  their  particles 
arranged  by  an  interior,  disposing  law.  Penetrate  your  being  with 
insight  and  law,  and  be  a  jewel.  Let  your  life  be  no  mere  amorphous 
aggregation,  such  as  makes  pebbles ;  let  it  crystalize  by  its  own  pure 
simple  law ;  and  in  you  the  clay  of  our  common  humanity  shall  be- 
come a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  This,  then,  is  the  first 
requisite,  a  pure  aim  accordant  with  the  law  of  your  nature. 

II.  Prohibit  waste.  In  the  forests  you  have  perhaps  noticed  trees 
from  which  the  vital  sap  was  oozing  and  forming  excrescences  here 
and  there ;  and  in  the  stunted,  half  dead  aspect  of  the  tree  have  seen 
the  consequence  of  this  dissipation.  Now,  I  have  never  seen  a  man 
whose  life  was  evidently  coming  to  nothing,  but  I  have  found  him 
miserably  aleak,  —  running  away  in  compliances,  insincerities,  timidi- 
ties, or  some  form  of  unthrift.  Such  selves  for  carrying  the  priceless 
ichors  of  life  1  —  no  wonder  they  are  always  empty.  And  this  waste 
at  the  surface  limits  the  supply  at  the  centre.  Like  a  leaky  kettle  set 
to  boil,  such  a  one  is  always  putting  out  the  motive  fires  of  his  own 
heart.  The  tree  that  does  not  contain  its  vital  sap,  weakens  its  roots, 
and  derives  less  sustenance  from  the  soil.  The  root  makes  the  leaf, 
the  leaf  refreshes  the  root ;  and  in  every  man  who  is  living,  simply 
and  nobly,  open  to  influence,  closed  to  fear,  vanity,  and  all  waste, 
keeping  up,  like  the  tree,  through  root  and  leaf  his  conversation  with 
nature  and  truth  ;  in  every  such  man  life  runs  in  a  similar  increasing 
circle,  making  of  every  deed  a  new  affluent,  of  every  day  past  a  richer 
day  in  the  future. 

John  Jacob  Astor  said  it  cost  him  more  pains  to  acquire  his  first 
thousand  dollars  than  all  his  subsequent  fortune.  But  he  laid  it  down 
at  the  outset  as  an  inexorable  rule  to  turn  his  gains  into  capital,  cost 
him  what  pinching  it  might.  He  could  have  lived  much  more  easily 
by  expending  all  he  gained  ;  and  would  so  have  been  a  poor  man  all 
his  life.  But  he  determined  that  to-day  should  aid  to-morrow  ;  and  in 
that  alone  found  the  secret  of  fortune.  Establish  a  like  economy  in 
your  inward  life ;  turn  your  gains  into  capital,  make  life  simple  and 
self  helpful ;  and  power,  wealth  of  spirit,  is  yours.  You  get  an  inkling 
of  a  new  truth ;  but  to  follow  it  up  will  lessen  your  social  acceptance, 
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injure  you  with  your  party,  or  the  like ;  you  take  the  easy  course, 
comply,  and  have  your  reward  in  the  smiles  of  fashion,  in  votes  at  the 
ballot  box,  and  in  whatever  else  popular  approval  may  give.  Well, 
you  are  a  weaker  and  poorer  man  from  that  moment.  You  have 
gained  a  decoration  and  diminished  your  capital.  True,  simple 
action  would  have  planted  a  new  leaf  on  your  boughs;  this  have 
quickened  the  root ;  both  together  have  reared  higher  your  growing 
stature.  Learn  of  the  oaks  and  pines  what  is  waste,  what  increase, 
to  avoid  the  one  and  seek  the  other. 

III.  Take  no  set  of  opinions  in  gross,  going  over  with  a  leap  from 
one  set  to  another,  from  conservative  to  radical,  say,  —  making  it 
your  sweeping  logic  that,  if  those  be  in  error,  these  must  have  the 
truth.  No,  keep  your  centre,  preserve  poise,  conferring  with  the  sin- 
cere whenever  you  can,  but  growing  your  belief  by  a  process  as  vital 
as  that  by  which  the  corn  makes,  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and 
then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

We  run  to  parties  here  in  America ;  and  we  need  minds  and  men. 
This  business  of  taking  sides,  nothing  but  sides,  sets  us  all  sidling, 
and  gives  a  crab-like  movement  to  our  whole  intellectual  life.  I  am 
little  likely  to  enter  the  Catholic  church,  but  if  ever  I  were  tempted 
to  do  so,  it  would  be  to  find  a  place  where  each  particular  cast  of 
opinion  is  not  immediately  walled  in,  while  loop-holes  are  cut,  not 
for  convenience  of  communication,  but  only  to  shoot  through ! 

The  editor  of  "  The  Radical  "  printed  lately  a  very  earnestly  stud- 
ied article,  giving  some  facts  little  known  concerning  France  under 
the  empire.  A  superior  man  of  the  Radical  persuasion  protested. 
"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  *  The  Radi- 
cal '  to  publish  statements  for  the  other  side."  What  other  side  ?  I 
see  a  few  men  who  love  truth  with  illimitable  desire ;  others  who 
love  truth  if  it  makes  for  their  "  side  ; "  and  the  latter  are  the  only 
"  other  "  side  I  know  of. 

IV.  Finally,  learn  by  going  into  yourself  to  go  into  more  than 
yourself;  learn  in  self-fidelity  to  find  self-surrender,  in  inquiry  devo- 
tion, in  reason  God.  Every  heart  was  the  infinite  heart  for  its  possi- 
ble rest  and  resource :  and  he  who  in  himself,  without  blindness,  has 
entered  into  the  eternal,  has  found  what  it  is  to  be  simple  in  spirit. 
When  inquiry  is  prayer,  and  thought  adoration,  then  the  poise  of  the 
soul  is  the  poise  of  divine  nature  upon  its  own  centre. 

D.  A.  Wasson. 


POSITION. 

SHALL  the  Radical  conform  ?  In  other  words,  is  the  best  work- 
ing position  for  the  reformer  within  the  conservative  church  or- 
ganization, or  without  ?  We  see  the  body  of  those  who  take  the  name 
of  "  Radicals  "  already  dividing  itself  into  two  classes,  which  might 
properly  be  named,  the  conforming  and  non-conforming  class.  The 
conformists*  would  hold  position  within  the  old  church  organization, 
working  in,  and  through  its  institutions  and  methods ;  coaxing  the 
conservatives  to  accept  new  ideas  little  by  little,  persuading  them  to 
adopt  new  methods  and  forms.  Standing  within  the  old  church,  they 
would  be  an  ever-present  living  prophet,  and  exemplar  of  a  new  relig- 
ion. The  non-conforming  radicals  would  assume  a  position  of  com- 
plete freedom  outside  the  established  church,  choosing  their  own 
methods,  being  law  and  institutions  in  themselves,  believing  that  in 
this  way  the  true  reformers  can  best  proclaim  their  gospel,  work  out 
their  higher  law. 

The  conformists,  if  we  mistake  not  their  position  in  the  old  organ- 
ization, would,  by  a  slow  process  of  substitution,  change  the  whole 
structure  into  a  new  and  better.  They  would  pull  out  an  old  creed 
pillar  here,  a  post  or  beam  there,  dig  up  a  foundation  stone  in  some 
place  where  it  won't  startle  the  people,  put  a  good  solid  Radical  one 
in  its  place,  and  so  through  the  whole  structure  and  foundation  until 
a  new  organization  stands  complete,  fitted  for  the  new  spirits.  The 
non-conformists  look  upon  this  as  a  waste  of  more  than  half  the 
force  ;  as  half  the  time  spent  in  pulling  out  old  timbers,  digging  up 
old  stones,  in  forging,  screwing,  and  hewing  to  fit  Radical  timbers  into 
a  conservative  structure.  And,  after  all  the  toil  and  anxiety,  it  is  only 
a  botched,  rickety  thing ;  a  hybrid  church,  that  has  no  productive 
power.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  would  make  good  thorough  work 
from  the  beginning,  by  choosing  a  new  spot,  laying  a  new  foundation, 
building  a  new  structure  thereon,  open  enough  to  let  in  the  freest 
spirit,  large  enough  to  allow  it  full  action  while  there. 

While  we  hold  in  great  respect  many  of  those  who  appear  to  us  as 
conforming  Radicals,  knowing  them  to  be  brave,  earnest  working  men 
and  women,  we  still  believe  the  position  of  the  non-conformist  to  be 
the  strongest  and  most  effective.  The  great  objection  to  working  in 
and  through  old  methods  and  institutions  is  the  waste  of  force ;  their 
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intricate,  rickety  machinery  consuming  the  larger  part  in  friction. 
The  conforming  reformer  cannot  shoot  his  idea  straight  at  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  must  send  it  zigzag  through  this  custom,  over  that  form,  so 
that,  when  it  arrives  at  the  point  aimed,  it  has  lost  all  its  force.  The 
question  is  not  so  much  how  hard  it  hit,  but  whether  it  hit  at  all. 

A  new  idea  sent  through  old  church  machinery,  generally  comes 
out  looking  so  much  like  a  native  conservative  product  that  it  stands 
for  nothing :  the  people  swallow  it,  thinking  all  the  while  that  is  the 
good  old  gospel  preparation. 

The  conforming  Radical  lacks  the  force  of  free  individual  Repre- 
sentation. He  is  lost  in  the  crowd,  or,  if  marked  at  all,  i^  character- 
ized as  a  little  notional,  but  all  right  in  essentials. 

The  first  question  for  the  reformer  to  ask,  it  appears  to  us,  is  this  : 
Will  the  old  forms  and  institutions  fit  my  idea  ?  will  my  gospel  work 
well  in  and  through  them  ?  or  have  I  got  to  construct  new  forms. 

If  the  established  church  institutions  are  fitted  for  the  new  idea 
and  spirit  of  Radicalism,  then  it  is  wise  to  retain  them ;  but,  if  they 
clog  and  cramp,  will  not  the  free,  earnest  radical  cast  them  aside  as 
hindrances,  fashioning  those  befitting  the  new  idea  and  power  ? 

So  long  as  the  reformer  remains  within  the  old  organism  of  relig- 
ious thought  and  worship,  seeking  to  speak  through  its  established 
methods,  his  idea  is  not  half  uttered.  There  is  a  feebleness  in  all  his 
action.  He  seems  to  say,  "  My  gospel,  my  law,  is  higher,  more  di- 
vine ;  but  I  am  afi-aid  it  is  not  yet  able  to  stand  alone.  Just  let  it 
lean  on  the  old  institution  a  little  until  it  gets  its  breath  and  bear- 
ings." 

Such  an  one  stands  as  a  petitioner  at  the  old  church  door,  begging 
permission  to  bring  in  under  cover  his  little  weak  faith,  lest  it  get 
drowned  or  stoned  to  death  outside.  It  represents  not  the  manhood 
of  freedom  and  faith. 

Not  only  is  our  utterance  clogged  and  confusing,  but  the  higher 
voices  within  get  smothered  by  our  conformity  to  institutions  and 
customs  that  are  dead  and  useless  for  us. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  freedom,  our  ears  grow  quick  to  catch  the 
higher  revelations  of  the  Infinite,  our  eyes  learn  to  detect  the  finer 
picturings  of  nature  ;  but  if  we  cumber  ourselves  with  the  customs 
and  methods  of  a  church  asleep  in  tradition  and  garrulous  over  for- 
malities, out  of  respect  for  it,  the  new  Holy  Ghost  cannot  find  us  if  it 
descends.  Our  ears  are  dull,  our  eyes  dimmed.  The  angels  of  light 
have  flown.  All  that  is  left  for  us  is  to  mutter  our  old  prayers  and 
repeat  our  fathers'  catechism. 
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He  who  abides  within  a  conservative  church,  supporting  its  ma- 
chinery though  he  continually  assert  his  freedom,  is  despite  all  his 
efforts,  little  by  little  drawn  into  bondage.  Though  he  be  uncon- 
scious, yet  the  atmosphere  tones  his  blood.  It  is  easy  for  those  out- 
sidfe  to  detect  the  change  working  in  his  system. 

Shall  the  reformer  conform,  attend  church  service,  give  his  money 
with  the  crowd,  that,  so  doing,  he  may  not  offend,  but  thereby  entice 
others  to  worship  his  God  by  and  by  ? 

Is  it  not  better  for  him,  better  for  the  world,  that  he  worship  when 
and  where  the  Infinite  comes  nearest  to  his  soul,  though  it  be  in  the 
street  or  woods  ?  If  the  Sunday  church  service  fills  you  with  mnui 
and  indifference,  is  it  better  that  you  endure  it,  than  that  you  go  and 
worship  where  the  Holy  Spirit  fills  you  with  new  vigor  and  love  ? 

Is  spiritual  death  in  a  church  better  than  spiritual  life  outside  ? 

It  is  the  timid  soul  that  is  fussy  about  popular  idols.  There  is  a 
dearth  of  living  faith  in  the  church,  a  manifest  want  of  vigor :  Can 
we  fill  it  with  new  faith,  vivify  it  by  lumping  ourselves  with  its  faith- 
lessness and  inanition  ?  If  we  can  enter  such  a  church,  ourselves  all 
aglow  with  new  faith,  abounding  in  the  higher  forces,  sending  electric 
shocks  through  the  people,  arousing  them  to  hopeful  active  life,  this 
would  be  the  noblest  heroic  work.  But  to  do  this  one  must  first  be 
a  non-conformist,  first  finding  his  forces  outside. 

It  demands  the  nerve  and  muscle  of  the  true  martyrs,  the  real  hero. 

Will  not  the  true  Radical,  who  claims  to  have  a  higher  faith  and 
better  methods,  stand  aloof  from  the  creeds  and  institutions  of  the 
nominal  Christian  church ;  not  condemning  the  old,  not  in  anger  or 
arrogance,  but  in  meekness  and  charity ;  stand  an  upright  example  of 
that  which  he  deems  higher,  more  perfect.  Let  the  old  decay  when 
it  will.  True  loyalty  to  the  higher  law  cringes  not  to  the  lower.  It 
never  says,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  old  church.  I  should  like  to  live 
my  higher  law  in  your  midst,  with  your  permission.  I  will  keep  the 
outward  form  of  your  religion,  if  only  you  will  permit  me  to  preach 
my  new  gospel.  I  will  bow  before  your  God  :  for  this  suffer  me  to 
worship  in  spirit  my  God."  But  the  free  spirit  says.  Go  your  way,  O 
church,  keep  your  law,  bow  to  your  God.  T  is  well  for  you  so  long 
as  you  find  strength  and  blessing  therein.  I,  in  meekness  and  chari- 
ty, will  go  mine,  keeping  my  law,  bowing  before  the  God  of  my  own 
conscience. 

The  great  work  for  the  reformer  seems  to  be  representative,  to 
stand  for  his  law  and  gospel.  To  conform  that  the  petty  victories  of 
proselyting  may  be  gained,  avails  little  in  permanent  reform.     It  is 
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not  so  much  what  the  present  manifests  of  the  workings  of  a  new 
idea,  that  is  the  true  criterion  of  its  reform,  but  what  it  insures  to  the 
future.  The  conforming  radical  may  make  ten  half  proselytes  to-day, 
while  the  non-conforming  radical  can  count  not  one  :  yet  the  non- 
conformer  may  plant  in  the  souls  of  a  hundred  in  a  thousand  the 
seeds  of  freedom  and  whole  faith,  that  next  year  may  expand  into  the 
most  heroic  life ;  while  the  ten  half  proselytes  of  the  conformer  are 
still  weak,  and  halting  'twixt  the  old  idols  and  the  new  faith. 

If  we  have  one  fault  to  find  with  the  non-conforming  radicals,  it  is, 
that  their  gospel  is  too  much  a  product  of  the  intellect.  It  appears 
not  a  hearty  child,  but  a  very  heady  one.  It  lifts  one  up  into  the 
calm  clear  spheres  ;  but,  somehow,  fervent,  loving  souls  find  it  a  lit- 
tle cold.  It  turns  people  out  into  the  unfenced  domain  of  truth,  giv- 
ing the  largest  freedom,  bidding  them  God-speed  onward ;  but  now 
these  freed  souls  seem  to  be  wandering  around  lonely  over  this  great 
pasture.  It  is  too  much  the  freedom  of  isolation.  Radicalism  now 
appears  more  like  a  grand  body  of  religion,  with  the  warm,  throbbing, 
loving  spirit  not  yet  entered  in. 

Perhaps  this  body  of  radical  ideas  has  not  yet  grown  enough  to  re- 
ceive, at  least,  to  manifest,  the  spirit,  which  is  by  and  by  to  be  bom 
into  it  The  work  of  the  fiiture,  then,  will  be  especially  to  call  into 
this  growing  body,  the  fitting  spirit,  that  it  become  warm  and  lovely  : 
so  that  it  feed  men  in  their  innermost  natures,  making  them  whole 
radicals ;  not  only  self-reliant,  but  sociable  ;  not  only  free  but  sym- 
pathetic ;  not  only  strongly  earnest,  but  full  of  charity  and  meekness. 
Yet  do  we  believe  there  is  a  common  ground  whereon  all,  conform- 
ing and  non-conforming,  churchman,  bigot,  or  atheist,  may  work, 
heart  and  hand  together,  —  the  common  ground  of  Christian  deeds 
of  love  and  good-will. 

The  non-conforming  radical,  in  loving  and  blessing  his  enemies,  in 
feeding  and  clothing  the  poor  and  naked,  in  saving  the  criminal  and 
outcast,  here  with  all  active  workers,  he  may  best  manifest  his  higher 
gospel  if  he  have  one.  In  this  way,  his  ideas,  his  law,  will  come  to 
stand  for  the  grand  facts  of  a  higher  life. 

"  Work  of  his  hand 
He  nor  commands  nor  grieves 
Pleads  for  itself  the  fact, 
As  unrejpenting  Nature  leaves 

Her  every  act." 

W.  A.  Cram. 


THE    SEVENTH. 

WIDE  sweeps  of  landscapes  under  heats, 
And  cottage-greens,  and  country  seats, 
And  a  far  river's  glimmering  curve, 
This  happy  sabbath  noon-time  serve 
To  fill  our  eyes  with  summer  sweets. 

The  silent  spires  upon  the  hills 

No  winds  dare  touch,  deep  patience  fills 

The  hush  of  labor  in  the  vale ; 

In  air,  the  swallows  slide  and  sail. 

And  shake  the  blue  with  happy  biUs. 

The  torches  of  the  sumach  flame 
Against  the  hillsides  in  sun-gleam. 
Too  many  flowers  are  in  our  way; 
So  here  our  languid  steps  must  stay, 
In  toll  for  beauty.    Who  will  blame  ? 

We  listen  to  the  service  given 
By  nature,  latest  dream  from  heaven : 
With  life  as  text,  what  force  is  here  ? 
Touched  by  the  truth,  that  never  errs. 
We  bless  this  dearest  day  in  seven. 

In  costly  pews  full  many  nod, 
So  firm  in  faith  of  rest  in  God ; 
And  fashion  there  convenes  for  show : 
But  on  these  slopes,  where  roses  blow. 
Is  Wisdom,  welling  from  the  sod. 

And  Pride  is  locked  within  her  bound : 
She  treads  not  in  this  flowery  round. 
The  hearkening  hearts  of  yours  and  mine 
In  God's  dear  harmony  define 
Religion  that  will  not  confound. 

A.  W.  Bella w. 


GREAT    MEN. 


"  Worth  makes  the  man." 


EARLY  races  of  men  have  worshiped  mountains.  The  Mexican 
Indian,  boasting  his  descent  from  the  Toltecs,  still  makes  his 
offering  once  a  year  to  Popocatapetl  and  Iztaccihuatl.  Overcome 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  everlasting  hills,  the  worshiper,  if  he  has  not 
actually  worshiped  the  mountain,  has  placed  on  its  summit  the  tem- 
ple or  the  dwelling-place  of  his  god.  There  is  a  likeness  here  of 
mountains  to  great  men.  By  some,  great  men  are  worshiped ;  by 
others,  they  are  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  Deity,  lliere  is  noth- 
ing more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  mankind  than  that  intellectual 
power  which  has  made  some  men  giants,  and  raised  them  above  the 
common  level.  Like  the  snow-crowned  heads  of  the  mountains,  too, 
their  loftiest  conceptions  have  ever  been  lost  from  our  gaze  in  the 
mists  of  upper  air.  Sometimes  in  human  experience  there  ari;ses  an 
intellectual  giant,  who,  overtopping  the  lesser  minds  of  his  age  and 
neighborhood,  becomes  visible  in  distant  countries,  just  as  the  peak  of 
Mt.  Katahdin  is  seen  from  the  Summit  House  on  Mt.  Washington. 
Lincoln  was  seen  and  appreciated  in  Europe  by  the  lovers  of  freedom 
and  equal  rights.  Stuart  Mill  looks  across  the  Atlantic  and  is  seen 
and  hailed  with  delight  in  America  by  Phillips  and  Stevens,  and  that 
range  of  lesser  hills  whose  summits  pierce  the  cool  upper  air  of  free- 
dom. They  become  visible  to  one  another  by  their  common  altitude. 
They  seem,  by  some  spiritual  force  gathered  in  common  from  the 
universe  of  nature,  to  have  overcome  the  gravitation  of  the  sensual 
and  selfish  world.  They  are  up  so  high  that  they  are  above  the  at- 
traction of  base  things  ;  and,  as  strong  muscular  men  are  too  brave  to 
strike  or  oppress  the  weak,  so  these  truly  great  men  are  the  first  to 
recognize  human  rights,  and  vindicate  them.  Thus  it  is  with  all  great 
thinkers  who  have  thought  themselves  upward,  upward,  upward  clear 
through  the  snow-line,  and  whose  heads  are  now  crowned  with  that 
pure  diadem  which  is  not  attainable  by  the  thoughtless.  Thus  it  is 
that  great  minds  differ  so  little  upon  those  two  great  principles  of 
human  life, — love  and  wisdom.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  truly 
great  of  all  ages  have  recognized  the  Christ-principle,  —  the  fatherhood 
of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.   This  is  the  reason  that  thinkers 
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are  so  often  infidel  to  church  and  Bible.  They  stand  high  enough  to- 
look  over  the  narrow  sectarian  walls,  and  they  see  beauty  and  good- 
ness outside  as  well  as  inside  of  a  church.  Beecher  stands  so  high  — 
when  he  is  courageous  enough  to  straighten  up  —  that  he  sees  almost 
as  far  as  Theodore  Parker  did. 

Great  men  never  quarrel.  There  is  an  atmosphere  about  them 
that  forbids  it.  The  quarrels  of  the  sects  never  arise  among  the  great 
exponents  of  truth.  It 's  always  the  "  small  fry  "  who  quarrel  about 
dogmas  and  creeds.  The  great  lights  of  a  church  are  never  hid  under 
any  such  "bushel."  The  deepest  depths  of  the  ocean  are  the  most 
silent,  and  the  least  disturbed.  In  the  upper  air,  too,  all  is  silent  At 
the  two  surfaces,  where  ocean  and  atmosphere  touch,  is  the  path  of 
the  noisy  and  terrifying  storm.  On  the  mountain-top,  rage  no  such 
storms  as  sweep  through  the  valley  or  over  the  plain.  Your  truly 
great  man  is  never  aching  for  a  fight.  At  the  proper  time,  the  lion 
comes  forth  from  his  lair,  and  smaller  beasts  cease  their  brawling. 
Etna,  you  know,  favors  us  with  an  eruption  once  a  century :  it  is  the 
low  mound  of  the  Stromboli  that  is  always  spitting  and  sputtering. 

Great  men  can  look  backward  as  well  as  forward.  They  have  no 
front  door,  no  back  door.  There  is  no  "best  side"  set  carefully 
"toward  London."  Their  windows  open  out  over  the  gardens  of 
thought  world-wide.  Like  trees  that  spring  up  under  the  hand  of 
nature,  they  are  beautiful  to  look  upon  from  every  side.  The  great 
mind  draws  its  food  from  no  narrow  store-house.  It  is  as  likely  to 
satisfy  its  appetite  from  the  Socratic  philosophy  as  the  Christian  reve- 
lation. It  picks  up  gems  of  thought  in  the  Brahmanical  writings  as 
you  would  the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  and  does  not  scorn  you,  either, 
for  playing  with  yoiu-  glass  diamonds  manufactured  here  at  home 
every  day  by  cramped  and  creed-bound  writers. 

The  great  man's  influence  radiates  like  the  light  of  the  sun  in  every 
conceivable  direction.  No  particular  church  or  people  or  country 
can  claim  him.  He  belongs  to  humanity.  He  belongs  to  God,  and 
is  glorified  with  him.  No  nation  can  monopolize  the  truly  great 
Lincoln.  Austria  may  claim  the  misery-making  Hapsburg  whose 
crown  fell  off  in  Mexico ;  France  may  claim  his  miserable  accomplice 
who  sits  uneasily  upon  the  imperial  throne;  China  may  claim  the 
mandarin  who,  steeped  in  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  seats  himself 
upon  the  "  Celestial "  throne,  the  representative  of  God  on  earth : 
but  the  world  awns  the  Washingtons,  the  Tells,  the  Lincolns,  the  John 
Browns,  the  Garabaldis,  who  struck  for  liberty  of  limb ;  the  Luthers, 
the  Wickliffes,  the  Colensos,  the  Paines,  the  Parkers,  who  struck  for 
liberty  of  brain. 
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Great  men  look  backward  and  forward  through  the  ages.  Perhaps 
none  so  really  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  humanity  as  manifested  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  as  the  cultivated  thinkers  of  modem  days.  Jesus 
was  too  isolated  in  Galilee  and  Judea.  No  one  apprehended  his 
moral  excellence.  The  foolish  superstitious  fishermen  of  Galilee  who 
attached  themselves  to  his  personality  comprehended  neither  the  wis- 
dom nor  the  goodness  of  his  teachings.  It  takes  the  great  minds  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  understand  that  truly  wonderful  personage 
who  has  left  an  ineffaceable  mark  upon  earth's  civilization.  It  is  not 
the  masses  who  understand  even  now  the  lesson  of  his  life  and 
teachings.  It  is  the  cultivated  mind,  soaring  above  the  isms  of  our 
day,  that  takes  in  fully  the  grandeur  of  that  simple  life  of  thirty  years 
in  Galilee  and  Judea.  Like  Popocatapetl,  Jesus  is  worshiped  by  the 
vulgar  mind.  They  see  in  him,  power,  loftiness,  a  peak  distant, 
snow-crowned.  They  cannot  approach  him  :  they  fear  him.  Failing 
to  understand  him,  they  deify  him.  The  Mexican  in  the  valley  fires 
his  sacrifice.  The  smoke  of  his  victim  obscures  yet  more  his  vision 
of  the  mountain  god.  Even  so  have  the  Christian  sects  obscured 
Jesus  by  the  ceremonies  and  ordinances  which  they  create  around  his 
spiritual  temples.  The  worth  of  man  or  woman  consists  in  their 
power  and  willingness  to  benefit  others  or  contribute  to  the  general 
fund  of  human  happiness.  Of  what  value  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth  tied 
hand  and  foot,  robbed  of  his  power  to  lead  men  aright,  disrobed  of 
his  seamless  garment  of  love  for  man,  made  to  bear  the  cruel  cross  of 
church  adoration,  and  recrucified  daily  in  the  persecutions  of  those 
whom  he  declared  his  brethren  ? 

I  would  not  pretend  to  deny  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  They  saw  in  the  future  a  Christ.  It  was  the  Christ  of 
their  hope.  He  came  because  they  wanted  him  and  needed  him. 
The  old  prophets,  in  their  longing  after  perfect  manhood,  pictured  to 
themselves  a  Messiah  who  should  embody  their  imagined  perfections. 
The  less  spiritually  minded  desired  a  temporal  king.  The  true 
prophets  foresaw,  and  prayed  for  and  worked  to  prepare  the  way  for, 
the  spiritual  teacher.  Israel  needed  one  more  than  she  did  a  tem- 
poral king.  But  the  hope-lighted  vision  of  moral  excellence  got 
blurred  by  selfish  longings  for  temporal  power ;  and,  when  the  long- 
expected  teacher  came,  they  did  not  recognize  him.  The  Christ  that 
came,  came  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  prophet,  and  not  in  an- 
swer to  the  prayer  of  the  selfish  exclusive  men  who  desired  the  res- 
toration of  the  kingdom.  Not  John  the  Baptist  only,  but  each  and 
every  prophet  and  teacher,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  was  preparing  the 
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way  of  the  master,  and  making  straight  his  path  by  cutting  down  old 
isms  and  creeds,  and  elevating  the  standard  of  virtue  and  moral  ex- 
cellence in  the  earth.  We  see  things  in  the  future  because  we  so  ar- 
dently desire  them  that  we  work  for  them.  Wendell  Phillips  Is  a 
prophet  He  foresaw  free  America  rising  above  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  He  prophecied  her  freedom,  he  worked  out  her  freedom.  He 
is  the  best  prophet  who  desires,  prophecies,  hopes,  and  works  for  some 
good  end. 

But  great  men  seem  to  discern  the  coming  of  their  kindred  great 
Confucius  away  across  the  Himalayas  and  the  Altais,  and  across  four 
hundred  years  of  futurity,  saw  the  Naiarene,  and  foretold  his  coming. 
Was  it  the  necessity  for  such  a  personage  that  made  Confucius  look 
for  one  ?  Did  Confucius  see  the  Jewish  prophet  preparing  the  way  for 
the  coming  Son  of  God  in  the  far  West  ?  Was  Confucius  a  prophet  of 
Jehovah,  that  he  should  have  heralded  the  coming  Messiah  ?  Verily, 
it  was  that  latent  power  so  little  understood  by  which  greatness  ia 
known  to  greatness  only. 

Confucius,  too,  towered  above  the  snow-line  which  limits  ordinary 
reformers.  He  strove  to  teach  a  purer  system  of  morals,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  more  educated  classes  among  the  Chinese,  and 
raising  them  above  the  idolatry  and  fetich  worship  of  former  ages. 
He  taught  a  one  pure  being  as  God,  invisible  save  through  his  mani- 
festations in  nature  and  huinanity.  He  would  build  no  temples  to 
this  God  whose  vast  creation  was  his  most  fitting  temple.  He  would 
establish  no  priesthood  to  this  God  whose  every  creature  was  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  He  would  acknowledge 
no  revelation  given  long  ages  ago  in  obscure  places  by  men  no  better 
than  their  successors.  He  professed  to  know  God  better  than  his 
predecessors.  This  is  another  characteristic  of  great  men-  This, 
every  reformer  claims.  Jesus  called  all,  who  ever  came  before  him, 
"  thieves  and  robbers."  But,  unfortunately  for  Confucius,  he  failed  to 
recognize  the  brotherhood  of  man  to  the  extent  of  its  actual  truth. 
He  taught,  it  is  true,  the  brotherhood  of  man  about  as  our  forefathers 
did  in  the  Declaratioixof  Independence  ;  but  could  not,  any  more  than 
they,  put  it  in  practice.  Some  men  who  get  hold  of  a  truth  are  unable 
to  apprehend  it  in  its  height  and  depth :  others,  coming  after,  recog- 
nize more  fully  the  power  of  that  truth,  and  wonder  at  what  they  call 
the  hypocrisy  of  their  predecessors.  The  signers  of  the  Declaration 
could  not  themselves  grasp  the  full  import  of  that  initial  sentence, 
"  All  men  are  created  free  and  equal,"  and  it  is  a  marixl  that  they  rec- 
ognized the  equality  of  white  men.     So  CanSifAaa,  though  teaching 
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the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  treated  his  wife  as  a  slave.  But  the 
great  Chinese  philosopher  fulfilled  his  destiny.  The  educated  classes 
in  China  have  to  this  day  accepted  his  theology,  and  it  is  many 
degrees  above  the  Buddhism  of  the  ignorant  caste.  What  was 
that  man  worth  to  the  Chinese }  What  was  Socrates  worth  to  the 
Greeks  ?  What  is  Jesus  worth  to  the  Christian  world  ?  Just  what 
good  his  example  and  teachings  do  toward  making  the  world  better. 
If  you  look  into  the  history  of  any  nation,  you  will  find  that  some  few 
great  minds  have  moulded  that  nation  in  its  infancy,  have  nourished 
it  in  its  manhood,  and  saved  it  from  premature  death ;  and  in  mould- 
ing, building,  and  saving  that  nation,  in  adding  a  nation  to  the  world, 
have  been  benefactors  of  the  whole  human  race. 

True  greatness  is  not  of  necessity  the  result  of  genius.  It  consists 
in  the  absorption  of  generous  principles.  Great  hearts  can  pulsate 
only  to  generous  blood.  Great  temples  may  be  built  of  little  stones  ; 
but  they  must  be  granite,  and  not  soap-stone.  A  little  head  may 
contain  a  very  fine  texture  of  brain.  A  large  head  may  be  full  of 
brains  of  such  a  coarse,  muddy  sort  that  no  fire  ever  flashes  out  of 
them.  A  great  head  is  the  one  that  contains  the  manufactory  of  great 
thoughts.  Generosity  has  ever  been  a  characteristic  of  the  great ; 
such  generosity  as  the  widow  possessed  who  threw  into  the  contribu- 
tion box  "all  the  living  that  she  had."  Great  hearts  are  forged  on 
the  same  hard  anvil  of  poverty.  In  the  woman  of  Timbuctoo,  who, 
though  a  fetich  worshiper,  kindly  furnished  poor  hungry  Mungo  Park 
his  supper  of  milk  and  com,  and  sang  a  song  of  pity  for  his  homeless 
condition,  true  greatness  recognizes  Christianity  as  pure  as  that 
within  the  churches.  Grace  Darling,  pushing  out  her  boat  from  the 
shore,  never  reflected  whether  or  no  those  perishing  shipwrecked  pas- 
sengers were  Christians.  The  human  brotherhood  was  a  broader 
church  than  the  Christian  church.  But  there  is  one  grand  lesson  I 
meant  to  teach  about  great  men,  and  it  is  this.  Like  the  mountains 
first  spoken  of,  they  stand  pointing  heavenward.  No  mountain  peak, 
no  great  man's  life  and  example,  point  elsewhere  than  toward  the 
place  where  we  have  pictured  to  our  imagination  the  throne  of  God. 
While  pointing  heavenward,  they  are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  They  are 
emblems  of  the  possibilities  of  oiu"  race.  Notwithstanding  the  sand 
and  mud  and  slime  roll  down  their  sides  by  the  torrent,  their  peaks 
ever  retain  the  snow-crown,  emblem  of  that  purity,  which,  like  the 
snow,  is  heaven-born. 

Duncan  G.  Ingraham. 
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NOMINALLY,  freedom  is  on  the  tongues  and  pens  of  the  age ; 
it  is  the  declared  aspiration  of  millions :  yet,  as  conceived,  it  is 
but  a  misty  imagination,  little  understood,  and  but  seldom  really  de- 
sired. Political  freedom  is  a  visionary  conception  of  a  power  in  a 
people,  to  control  legislation  by  equal  suffrage,  which  produces  no 
effect  on  such  legislation,  and  which  is  itself  controlled  by  the  neces- 
sity of  concert,  and  the  dictation  of  blindly  followed  leaders ;  and, 
even  if  such  suffrage  was  really  the  source  of  power,  the  plain  propo- 
sition is  overlooked,  that  it  is  not  a  participation  in  government  which 
constitutes  the  freedom  of  the  citizen,  but  his  exemption  from  the 
power  of  that  government,  however  it  is  formed.  Freedom  cannot  be 
the  result  of  peculiar  forms  ;  and  the  chains  of  power  do  not  press 
less  severely  on  the  subject  because  imposed  by  his  own  assistance. 

If  political  freedom  —  as  usually  understood — ^is  a  chimera,  is 
mental  freedom  any  more  a  reality  or  a  possibility  ?  That  it  did 
not  exist  until  the  present  age,  is  the  Unvarying  voice  of  history :  the 
decrees  of  sovereigns,  ecclesiastics,  and  churches,  suppressed  every 
aberration  of  thought,  and  these  dictators  were  themselves  enslaved 
by  the  terrors  of  superstition  ;  and,  even  how,  those  views  which  arise 
from  self-reliant  judgment,  and  disregard  of  authority,  are  entertained 
but  by  few,  and  with  courage  and  under  obloquy ;  and  whether,  even 
in  these  cases,  freedom  of  thought  and  independence  of  authority  are 
real  and  complete,  is  yet  a  question. 

When  this  acquiescence  in  general  or  authorized  opinion  is  seen,  in 
theological,  ethical,  or  other  merely  speculative  discussions,  it  is  per- 
haps harmless,  may  be  even  beneficial ;  but,  when  applied  to  such 
moral  or  political  doctrines,  as  iilflUence  the  conduct  of  men,  it  is  the 
source  of  most  of  the  general  evils  which  afflict  society,  and  the  most 
potent  obstacle  to  its  advancement  or  reformation.  Error,  in  a  few 
elevated  and  liberal  minds,  is  perceptible  and  removable :  error,  per- 
vading all  people,  has  the  invincibility  of  fate.  As  those  propositions 
which  seem  like  intuitive  axioms  in  one  land  are  often  totally  differ- 
ent from  those  which  seem  so  in  another,  we  have  proof  that  they 
cannot  be  innate,  but  must  be  the  effect  of  instruction  and  imitation ; 
but  why  does  the  unreasoning  dogma  of  the  parent  or  teacher  pervert 
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the  natural  moral  conception  of  the  child  ?  Because  the  parent,  sus- 
tained by  general  sentiment,  considers  the  child  necessarily  wrong, 
and  to  be  corrected.  And  how  is  correction  effected  ?  Not  by  reason, 
for  the  parent  has  no  reason  to  give,  but  by  appeal  to  authority. 
"  Everybody  thinks  so  :  you  must  not  think  otherwise."  The  habitual 
suppression  of  reason,  and  implicit  reliance  on  authority,  is  thus  early 
formed ;  is  continued  through  all  after  life ;  grows  stronger  rather  than 
weaker,  in  increasing  age ;  pervades  all  society ;  regulates  theology, 
science,  commerce,  literature,  and  law,  —  till  a  new  thought,  springing 
from  independent  judgment,  is  a  rara  avis  in  terra,  a  light  shining 
in  darkness,  from  which  so  many  shield  their  eyes,  and  which  so 
many  strive  to  extinguish. 

In  moral  action,  however,  the  dispositions  of  the  child,  as  well  as 
the  adult,  though  unperverted,  do  not  always  conform  to  the  rectitude 
of  nature.  The  inclinations,  passions,  and  even  fancies  which  sway 
them,  are  sometimes  wrong  or  mischievous,  and  doubtless  require 
restraint :  but  unhappily,  in  existing  delusions,  the  corrections  ap- 
plied often  implant  "  tares  "  as  well  as  "  good  seeds  "  of  instruction  ; 
and  the  method  of  such  application  is  generally  as  injurious  as  the 
fault  to  be  corrected.  It  is  not  by  opening  the  mind  to  truth,  not 
even  always  by  representation  of  consequences,  not  by  pleadings  of 
compassion  or  affection,  but  simply  by  excitement  of  fear :  punish- 
ment, even  physical  injury,  pain,  is  held  out  to  view,  and  frequently 
inflicted  ;  and  most  of  the  teachings  of  youth,  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
government,  are  enforced  on  this  principle,  which  is  fully  relied  on  for 
the  correction  of  every  wrong-doing  that  has  actually  been  performed. 

Experience  shows  that  this  supposed  remedy  does  not  remove  the 
evil,  even  practically  ;  still  less  does  it  change  the  disposition  for  it 
Many  persons  have  now  discernment  enough  to  perceive  that  wrong 
cannot  be  entirely  remedied  by  a  consequence,  or  the  fear  of  it ;  and, 
more  rationally,  prevention  is  aimed  at ;  though  still  with  great  delu- 
sion as  to  the  method.  It  has  been  seen,  that  not  merely  conduct,  but 
dispositions,  must  be  influenced  ;  and  what  has  been  the  method  by 
which  this  was  to  be  effected  ?  Not  at  all  by  rational  instruction,  to 
which  reformers  ever  were  incompetent ;  but,  assuming  the  infallibility 
of  authority,  the  doctrine  has  been  implicit  and  unwavering  obedience 
to  it  We  now  come  to  the  root  of  the  subject,  the  great  paralyzing 
spirit  which  has  ever  repelled  reforming  good,  and  bound  mankind 
into  helpless  subjection  to  conservative  evil.  All  men,  the  wise  as 
well  as  the  ignorant,  tell  us,  that  the  first  lesson  to  be  taught  a  child 
is  obedience.    No  matter  whether  a  command  given  is  a  good  or  a 
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bad  one :  this  the  child  must  not  question,  but  must  unthinkingly 
obey.  "  No  matter,"  says  the  judge  to  the  prisoner,  "  whether  the 
law  you  have  broken  is  a  right  or  a  wrong  one  :  it  was  your  duty  to 
obey  it,  and  mine  to  enforce  it."  "  No  matter,"  says  the  general  to 
the  under  officer  or  soldier,  "  that  you  think  the  order  I  give  you  is  a 
crime :  you  must  execute  it,  or  be  punished."  The  error  is,  that  per- 
sons render  this  obedience  not  merely  from  fear ;  but  as  a  duty,  a 
moral  obligation :  it  was  so  taught  them  in  their  youth,  and  has  be- 
come a  conscientious  principle  in  their  minds,  to  the  destruction  of 
independence. 

The  sense  of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  a  righteous  and  beneficent 
law  is  undoubtedly  better  than  a  fear  of  punishment  as  a  prevention 
of  wrong :  but,  in  a  conscientious  mind,  this  'sense  of  duty  is  not 
needed  ;  as  conformity  to  such  a  law  would  be  paid  for  the  sake  of 
righteousness,  without  any  thought  of  obligation.  But,  when  action 
proceeds  from  the  principle  of  obedience,  the  judgment  of  the  mind 
regarding  right  and  wrong  is  ignored ;  and  a  person  is  liable  to-  be 
led  into  gross  criminality  or  injustice,  without  perceiving  that  his 
action  is  of  such  a  character.  A  vast  deal  of  the  iniquity  and  inhu- 
manity practiced  in  the  world,  is  performed  by  good  people,  uncon- 
sciously, from  the  dictation  of  others ;  but  let  no  man  suppose  (as 
probably  many  do)  that  he  is  exempted  from  responsibility  for  his 
acts,  because  commanded  by  another.  No  criminal  is  acquitted  in  a 
court  of  law  on  plea  that  his  crime  was  commanded  by  a  master,  and 
neither  Scripture  nor  reason  give  any  intimation  that  he  can  thus 
throw  off  his  responsibility  upon  any  human  authority. 

When  we  read  accounts  of  the  cruelties  and  oppressions  inflicted 
by  the  commands  of  despotic  rulers,  or  of  the  hosts  dragged  unwil- 
lingly into  war,  and  slaughtered  by  thousands,  for  the  support  of  gov- 
ernmental power  or  some  political  purpose,  our  amazement  is,  that 
one  man  or  a  few  should  be  able  thus  to  control  such  multitudes,  who 
do  not  often  share  in  the  motives  of  their  rulers.  The  physical  power 
of  resistance  is  in  their  hands  ;  it  is  by  them  only  that  the  despot  is 
enabled  to  execute  his  decrees ;  their  power  is  given  to  him  for  the 
purpose  in  opposition  to  their  own  interests,  and  in  resignation  of 
their  own  freedom.  To  what  delusion  can  this  be  ascribed,  other  than 
the  supposed  duty  of  obedience  ? 

This  despotism  is  not  avoided  by  judicial  guards  or  democratic  forms. 
Where  these  are  instituted,  tyranny  is  only  transferred  from  the  few 
to  the  many.  Custom  and  public, opinion  demand  obedience  as  a  duty 
as  irresistibly  as  a  monarch.    In  both  cases,  the  independent  moral 
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judgment  of  the  mind  —  the  most  valuable  gift  of  God  to  man  —  is 
resigned  to  a  delusion.  It  is  only  when  men  become  so  enlightened 
as  to  perceive,  and  act  upon  their  own  responsibility,  in  conformity 
to  their  own  reason,  in  disregard  of  all  human  authority,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  directing  power,  that  the  greatest  evils  of  communities  can 
cease,  and  peace,  liberty,  and  prosperity  pervade  the  earth. 

J.   P.    BiJkNCHARD. 


THE    FACT    OF    AN    IDENTICAL    NATURE. 

This  over-estimate  of  the  possibilities  of  Paul  and  Pericles,  this 
under-estimate  of  our  own,  comes  from  a  neglect  of  the  fact  of  an 
identical  nature.  Bonaparte  knew  but  one  merit,  and  rewarded  in 
one  and  the  same  way  the  good  soldier,  the  good  astronomer,  the  good 
poet,  the  good  player.  The  poet  uses  the  names  of  Csesar,  of  Tam- 
erlane, of  Bonduca,  of  Belisarius  ;  the  painter  uses  the  conventional 
story  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  Paul,  of  Peter.  He  does  not,  therefore, 
defer  to  the  nature  of  these  accidental  men,  of  these  stock  heroes.  If 
the  poet  write  a  true  drama,  then  he  is  Caesar,  and  not  the  player  of 
Caesar ;  then  the  selfsame  strain  of  thought,  emotion  as  pure,  wit  as 
subtle,  motions  as  swift,  mounting,  extravagant,  and  a  heart  as  great, 
self-sufficing,  dauntless,  which  on  the  waves  of  its  love  and  hope  can 
uplift  all  that  is  reckoned  solid  and  precious  in  the  world,  —  palaces, 
gardens,  money,  navies,  kingdoms,  —  marking  its  own  incomparable 
worth  by  the  slight  it  casts  on  these  gauds  of  men,  —  these  all  are  his, 
and  by  the  power  of  these  he  rouses  the  nations.  Let  a  man  believe 
in  God,  and  not  in  names  and  places  and  persons.  Let  the  great  soul 
incarnated  in  some  woman's  form,  poor  and  sad  and  single,  in  some 
Dolly  or  Joan,  go  out  to  service,  and  sweep  chambers  and  scour 
floors,  and  its  effulgent  daybeams  cannot  be  muffled  or  hid,  but  to 
sweep  and  scour  will  instantly  appear  supreme  and  beautiful  actions, 
the  top  and  radiance  of  human  life,  and  all  people  will  get  mops  and 
brooms ;  until,  lo  I  suddenly  the  great  soul  has  enshrined  itself  in 
some  other  form,  and  done  some  other  deed,  and  that  is  now  the 
flower  and  head  of  all  living  nature. — Emerson, 


THE   POLICY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNI- 
TARIAN   ASSOCIATION. 


IN  the  "  Monthly  Journal "  for  June  is  a  paper  by  the  editor,  enti- 
tled "  Policy  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,"  which  is 
an  attempt  to  state  and  to  vindicate  the  action  of  the  executive 
board.  It  was  inspired  by  an  article  lately  written  by  Mr.  Sears  in 
the  "  Monthly  Religious  Magazine,"  in  which  that  gentleman  gave  as 
a  reason  for  declining  to  contribute  to  the  annual  subscription,  th^t 
the  funds  thus  raised  went  indiscriminately  for  extending  or  for  over- 
throwing the  Unitarian  faith.  We  admire  the  spirit  that  animates  Mr. 
Lowe's  reply  to  this.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  recognize  the  gentleness  and 
fairness  which  we  knew  of  old.  And  we  think  that  he  makes  some 
points  successfully  against  the  details  of  Mr.  Sears's  protest.  But 
he  does  not  shake  the  principal  point ;  which  is,  if  we  understand  it, 
that  a  man  who  believes  in  a  supernatural  Son  of  God  cannot  consis- 
tently solicit  funds  of  his  parishioners,  who  believe  as  he  does,  to 
notirish  an  executive  action  that  sometime^  sustains  men  who  believe 
in  no  such  doctrine.  For  that  doctrine  appears  to  be  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  with  Mr.  Sears ;  as  much  as  the  opposite  doctrine  of 
naturalism  is  with  us.  Why  should  he  be  expected  to  contribute  money 
that  may  help  to  support  men  who  are  tainted  with  the  radical  here- 
sies concerning  Christ,  the  Bible,  and  divine  inspiration  ?  We  would 
not  contribute  a  cent  to  countenance  his  supernatural  mediator,  any 
more  than  we  would  pay  Peter's  pence,  or  circulate  the  documents  of 
Calvinistic  tract  societies.  There  are  some  half-and-half  radicals 
who  occasionally  get  a  lift  from  the  executive  board :  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  eventually  become  entirely  conservative  or  clearly  rad- 
ical ;  but  their  hybridism  is  perhaps  more  distasteful  to  a  man  of  Mr. 
Sears's  strong  convictions  than  our  own  irrevocable  radicalism.  If  all 
true  radicals  were  wise,  they  would  imitate  the  honesty  which  only 
demands  one  thing  or  the  other,  and  would  be  thankful  to  be  rid  of 
the  juste  milieu.  When  a  man  rises  on  a  platform  to  say  that  he  is 
radical  in  some  things,  and  conservative  in  others,  we  may  be  sure  of 
one  thing, — that  he  is  conservative  upon  the  radical  point  in  dispute, 
doggedly  so,  and  has  a  tendency  to  bully  with  it :  while  his  ethical  lib- 
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ersflity,  and  genial,  manly  sentiments,  make  him  appear  to  be  a  very 
pattern  of  free  thought,  in  whom  liberty  is  not  license ;  a  man  who 
knows  when  to  bid  speculation  halt,  to  conserve  all  vital  and  essen- 
tial truth.  Such  speculation  halts  indeed  :  we  may  say  that  it  fairly 
hobbles.  It  is  tied  in  between  the  two  crutches  of  miracle  and  au- 
thority, and  has  not  yet  taken  a  single  honest  stride.  Shall  I  con- 
tribute funds  towards  those  crutches  ?  No  more  than  Mr.  Sears  shall 
towards  getting  them  well  thrown  away. 

But  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  genuine  radicals  to  the  an- 
swer made  by  Mr.  Lowe  to  our  stricture,  that  the  executive  board 
will  take  in  the  conservative  extreme,  and  will  publish,  without  hesi- 
tation, any  of  their  books ;  but  that  it  has  not  published,  and  will  not, 
any  of  ours.  We  and  Mr.  Sears  would  have  said  that  the  board 
cannot,  and  never  should,  publish  any  genuinely  radical  document ; 
and  that  the  hybrid  kind  are  not  worth  publishing.  Certainly  we 
think  the  S)a:acuse  Convention,  with  its  preamble  of  our  Lord  and 
Master,  that  was  implicitly  accepted  on  a  supernatural  ground,  made 
real  radicalism  impossible  upon  the  board.  The  publications  of  the 
board  ought  to  sustain  the  implication  of  the  preamble.  They  could 
not  undertake  to  disseminate  technical  naturalism  :  they  might  diffuse 
many  valuable  moral  and  spiritual  things  ;  but  if  we  should  go  to  the 
board,  and  say,  "  use  part  of  the  money  gathered  from  the  churches 
to  publish  our  paper  on  the  a  priori  impossibility  of  miracles,  our 
paper  on  the  universality  and  sameness  in  kind  of  inspiration,  our 
paper  on  the  essential  Jesus,"  every  member  would  button  up  his 
pockets,  and  draw  the  purse-strings  of  his  mouth  into  the  shape  of  an 
unmistakable  no ;  a  good,  honest  no,  with  reasons  for  it. 

But  Mr.  Lowe's  answer  to  the  radical  stricture  upon  the  action  of 
the  board  is  neither  yes  nor  no.  Here  it  is,  in  substance.  "  What  is 
the  conservative  extreme  ?  Unitarianism  has  broadened  :  but  not 
only  in  one  direction.  It  has  gone  farther  in  radicalism  than  Norton 
and  Ripley,  and  it  has  gone  in  the  orthodox  doctrine  beyond  Burnap 
and  Ware,  until  it  would  include  the  liberals  of  calvinistic  sects, 
like  Beecher  and  Bushnell.  So  that,  now,  Dr.  Gannett,  who  was  a 
part  of  the  original  nucleus  of  Unitarianism  when  it  took  its  first 
direction,  no  more  represents  the  conservative  extreme  than  Collyer 
or  Dr.  Clarke  represent  the  radical  extreme."  What  is  the  inference 
from  this  statement  ?  Why,  this :  that  the  board  does  not  really  rep- 
resent the  conservative  extreme,  and  publish  its  productions  ;  for  lib- 
eral tendencies  have  traveled  beyond.  There  are  other  more  conserv- 
ative names  who.se  thoughts  the  board  does  not  undertake  to  publish. 
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"Why,  then,  should  it  publish  things  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  are 
more  radical  than  Clarke  or  Collyer  ? 

This  is  desperate  business  in  the  way  of  defining  the  policy  of  the 
board.  It  will  not  publish  Parker  because  it  does  not  publish  Bush- 
nell.  But  it  will  publish  Elliot  and  it  will  publish  Clarke.  Well,  Dr. 
Clarke  is  as  much  of  a  supernaturalist  as  Dr.  Elliot,  and  the  board 
can  run  no  risks  with.  him.  Dr.  Clarke  is  not  scientifically  a  radical, 
and  it  is  the  merest  sentimentalism  to  call  him  so.  But  who  are 
Bushnell  and  Beecher  ?  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  they  are  the  children  of 
the  Unitarian  movement?  Are  they  legitimate  descendants  in  the 
line  of  the  original  direction  of  Unitarianism  ?  Do  they  stand  in 
blood-relationship  to  Unitarianism  as  Parker  did,  and  as  some  other 
radicals  who  might  be  named  ?  Is  their  liberalism  the  fruit  of  tech- 
nical association  with  Unitarianism  as  our  radicalism  is  ?  Are  they 
Unitarians,  or  members  of  the  Unitarian  Association  ?  Not  at  all ; 
and  it  is  therefore  absurd  to  parade  such  names,  and  to  pretend  with 
them  that  there  is  an  extreme  more  conservative  than  old  Unitarian- 
ism, and  that  the  board  cannot  publish  its  books. 

In  short,  the  Board  will  publish  the  productions  of  a  Unitarian 
supernaturalist,  whether  he  is  real  or  sentimental,  and  will  venture  to 
play  a  little  with  hybrid  radicalism.  But  it  will  not  publish  real  radi- 
calism, nor  even  the  morals  and  piety  of  scientific  radicals.  There- 
fore its  pretense  of  impartiality  forms  a  just  occasion  for  our  stricture. 
Let  it  withdraw  the  pretense,  and  our  stricture  falls  powerless  to  the 
ground.  For  we  should  as  soon  expect  the  board  to  circulate  the 
Pope's  EncycHcals  as  our  documents.  Perhaps,  however,  the  Pope 
is  another  member  of  that  expansive  conservative  extreme  which  jus- 
tifies the  board  in  not  going  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction. 

John  Weiss. 


MY    TWO    QUESTS. 


I. 


OH,  many  trees  watch  East, 
And  many  trees  ensnare  the  West, 
Those  to  drip  with  dawning  golden. 
These  to  keep  the  sunsets  holden ; 
Yet  of  all  I  love  them  least 
That  fail  to  nod  above  my  quest 

Oh,  many  hills  watch  North, 

And  many  in  the  South  are  faint, — 

Those  to  hold  aloft  the  clearness. 

These  to  bear  away  the  nearness  ; 

Yet  to  all  I  wander  loth. 

To  all  save  those  my  longings  paint. 

Oh,  many  flowers  make  sweet. 

In  many  autumn  fields,  the  grass. 

Some  to  old  resorts  cajole  me. 

New  surprises  some  would  dole  me: 

None  of  them  can  draw  my  feet. 

Save  those  which  smile  to  see  her  pass. 

Oh,  many  paths  invite 

To  beauties  of  the  sky  and  land. 

East  and  West  the  earth  is  tender, 

North  and  South  bend  bows  of  splendor : 

All  the  paths  to  me  are  trite, 

Save  one  that  leads  me  to  her  hand. 

Oh,  many  da3rs  are  bom. 

Both  sweet  and  grave  within  them  stir ; 

Perfect  climes  that  have  for  ages 

Been  to  kings  and  queens  the  pages : 

But  for  all  I  have  a  scorn. 

Save  those  which  leap  at  sight  of  her. 
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Oh,  many  landscapes  wait, 

Tongue-tied,  till  thoughts  release  their  word ; 

Thoughts  like  champions  that  travel, 

Captives  loose  and  charms  unravel: 

Best  endowed  of  all  but  prate 

Unless  her  mood  has  one  preferred. 


II. 


Days  I  've  waited  for  my  friend  ; 
Near  yet  absent  waited  He : 
Time  and  chance  did  not  attend, 
Nor  a  look  to  set  me  free. 

Not  a  meeting  of  the  eyes, 
Nor  a  touch  of  hands  that  groped 
Through  each  hour's  dull  enterprise 
Toward  the  thrill  for  which  we  hoped. 

Wainscoted  with  care  the  walls 
Are  past  which  I  feel  my  way. 
Dusk  of  absence  deeper  falls  : 
Still  I  fumble,  still  I  stray. 

At  a  sudden  turn,  when  least 
We  surmised  our  hearts  were  near. 
All  the  doubt,  the  strangeness,  ceased : 
In  a  moment,  dazzling  clear. 

Solid  walls  were  built  of  mist. 
And  our  rapture  burnt  them  down ; 
And  the  flash  by  which  we  kissed 
Seemed  a  sun  for  all  the  town. 

Seemed  to  kindle  every  hearth. 
To  consume  each  doubt  and  care. 
Blaze  along  the  common  path. 
No  reserve  or  dread  to  spare. 

Thoughts  that  struggled  from  the  slime, 
Nile-bred  forms,  to  gain  their  feet. 
Suited  with  their  perfect  rhyme. 
Trooping  came  along  the  street : 
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And  I  breathed  them  from  the  air; 
Saw  them,  armored  by  sunbeams, 
Point  their  shafts  against  my  care. 
Heard  them  shattering  my  dreams. 

AIL  the  house  their  carol  shook, 
To  my  soul  their  joy  gave  wing, 
Gave  my  sight  an  upward  look, 
Opened  it  like  flowers  in  spring ; 

Into  perfume  seemed  to  burst. 
And  to  oflfer  up  my  heart, 
Changing  into  best  my  worst, 
Into  comfort  every  smart 

Lightly  then  my  straining  mind 
Threw  its  ladder  to  the  sky, 
Upward  ran  the  morn  to  find. 
See  its  surf  run  freshening  by. 

Gladness  was  the  friend  I  found. 
Sense  of  something  clear  and  still ; 
As  the  earth  in  light  is  drowned. 
As  in  space  the  highest  hill. 

All  my  prose  to  song  sublimed. 
All  my  waiting  to  this  smile. 
Hung,  without  a  flutter,  rhymed 
In  the  heaven's  perfect  style. 

Did  my  life  indeed  ascend. 
Or  some  life  sink  down  to  me  ? 
All  I  know,  it  was  my  Friend : 
Name  it  ?    shape  it  ?    Let  that  be. 


John  Weiss. 


EDITORIAL. 


OUR   PURPOSE  RESTATED. 

WE  desire  to  repeat  a  statement  concerning  The  Radical, 
which  has  several  times  appeared,  but  which  seems 
not  yet  to  be  by  all  understood.  It  is  our  purpose  to  deal  with 
any  question  of  radical  interest,  and  to  offer  the  writer  the 
largest  freedom  of  expression  his  subject  suggests  to  him.  We 
have  no  cause  to  defend  which  is  not  best  defended  by  free 
thought :  we  mean  this  absolutely.  It  would  seem  unnecessary 
to  emphasize  this  but  for  these  reasons.  There  is  so  much 
allegiance  professed  to  free  thought,  and  so  little  to  be  relied 
on,  and  the  tendency  is  so  strong  in  this  country  in  opposition 
to  it,  that  we  desire  to  be  held  responsible,  not  merely  for  the 
naked  profession,  but  also  for  an  emphatic  protest  in  its  favor. 

We  see  enough  of  the  wrangle  of  parties,  of  the  partisan 
prejudice  even  of  radical  and  liberal  thinkers,  and  of  our  own 
shortcoiyings  in  that  direction,  not  to  desire  to  maintain  a 
position  of  independence  for  each  and  all  who  contribute  to  the 
columns  of  this  journal.  If  it  be  possible  to  err  on  the  side  of 
freedom,  we  wish  deliberately  to  commit  that  error. 

We  have  been  scolded  for  printing  several  articles  ;  in  one 
instance,  because  of  supposed  immoral  tendency,  —  the  writer 
urging  us  to  "  severest  morality."  It  is  our  opinion  that  all 
such  people  are  more  scared  than  hurt.  Our  choice  would  be 
for  the  morality  that  is  not  severe,  but  healthy.  Many  have  a 
weakness  for  being  reverent ;  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  often 
the  worst  of  irreverence.  A  man  who  is  not  reverent  enough 
towards  his  own  thought  to  state  it,  is  not  a  fit  person  to  help 
other  men  think  and  live.  We  do  not  look  for  the  concurrence 
of  our  friends  in  all  we  say  or  do.  We  look  only  for  their 
pleasure  to  be  increased  by  Qvery  inch  of  ground  that  is  added 
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to  the  area  of  intellectual  freedom.  We  do  not  expect  the 
general  approval  of  the  public.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  hope  that 
all  who  desire  to  write  for  The  Radical  will  aim  to  get  at  the 
trtith  of  thingSy  and  permit  the  popular  prejudice  of  party  or 
sect  to  flow  and  ebb  as  it  may. 


"RADICALISM   DOES  NT   PAY." 

IT  is  reported  that  Rev.  George  H.  Hepworth,  of  Boston, 
instructs  the  students  of  the  new  "  Boston  school  for  minis- 
ters," that  "  radicalism  does  n't  pay."  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  learned  this  lesson  from  The  Radical.  On  the  cover 
of  one  of  the  early  numbers  may  be  found  the  sentence,  — 
"  Radicalism  never  did  pay  large  dividends."  We  have  no 
objection  to  his  borrowing  this  idea  (if  he  did),  but  should 
regret  exceedingly  his  making  use  of  it  to  persuade  young  men 
from  following  in  good  faith  their  radical  tendencies.  That 
would  be  a  perversion  of  the  fact  to  base  uses.  We  shall  acquit 
him  of  any  deliberate  design  of  this  sort.  At  the  same  time, 
we  do  not  hide  from  view  the  more  important  truth,  that  radi- 
cal dividends  are  not  by  any  means  large,  so  far  as  scrip  is  con- 
cerned. And  we  wish  Mr.  Hepworth  may  be  further  reported 
to  have  charged  his  school  —  the  majority  of  which,  it  is  said, 
are  turned  towards  radical  views  —  somewhat  as  follows  :  — 

Yes,  young  gentlemen,  radicalism  does  not  pay.  The  sober, 
solemn  fact  abides  from  one  generation  to  another.  The  men 
who  calculate  on  a  money-speculation,  or  on  fine  livings  coined 
out  of  radical  work  in  opposing  the  shams  and  follies  of  society, 
count  without  their  host.  Society  don't  pay  for  what  it  don't 
want.  Society  don't  want  the  best  until  the  poorest  is  worn 
out.  Radicalism  looks  to  the  few,  and  for  most  part  to  the 
poor.  Young  gentlemen  who  do  not  understand  this  had  best 
stay  in  the  old  ways  where  custom  has  given  other  less  costly 
wares  a  higher  value  and  current  circulation.  The  "great 
crowd  "  follows  not  after  those  who  set  them  hard  tasks.  Radi- 
calism means  a  thorough  work.    It  is  a  call  upon  every  individ- 
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ual  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  by  depending  on  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  his  own  mind.  This  is  no  holiday  sport.  Rather  is 
it  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  the  noblest,  duty  of  man.  So  prone 
are  we  all  to  compromise  our  higher  integrity  —  the  integrity 
of  the  soul  —  by  accommodating  our  thoughts  and  our  lives  to 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  society  by  which  we  are  surrounded  ! 
How  base  is  this  disloyal  attitude !  yet  how  all-pervading  is  the 
disposition  to  assume  it !  You  may  see  this  on  every  hand  ;  in 
the  pulpit,  and  out  of  it :  you  may  see  men  who  are  followers  of 
fashion,  of  custom,  of  luxury,  of  fame  ;  men  who  live  in  the 
whirl  of  things,  and  have  no  repose  in  their  own  natures. 
How  can  such  men  serve  any  true  reform  ?  Should  they  not 
plant  themselves  first  on  their  own  self-reliance  before  they 
preach  this  high  —  shall  I  say  Christian  gospel }  Assuredly  ; 
they  must  have  this  radical  self-reliance,  this  dependence  on 
the  wisdom  of  Gdd  revealed  in  their  own  minds.  Except  a 
man  hath  this  trust,  he  hath  nothing.  What  do  we  not  owe 
to  the  Mind  }  Who  that  rfwtrusts  the  Mind,  the  faculty  which 
he  has  of  perceiving  truth,  hath  any  guide  for  his  life  }  Radi- 
calism, young  gentlemen,  puts  the  intellect  of  the  world  on 
firmer  feet.  It  cuts  the  cords  that  have  bound  it,  and  gives  it 
freedom.  It  saith  to  the  sick,  breaking  heart,  "  Take  up  thy  bed, 
and  walk." 

But  thi«  speech  is  an  accommodation.  The  remedy,  the  cure, 
of  the  world  is  the  culture  of  the  Mind.  The  cold  intellects  are 
those  without  culture.  There  is  heart  enough  in  the  world, 
there  has  always  been  ;  but  it  has  lacked  scope,  direction,  ap- 
plication, connection,  —  may  I '  say,  to  borrow  a  transcefiden- 
tal  phrase,  —  connection  with  the  universe.  It  needs  to  be 
cleansed,  vivified,  worked  ;  put  under  the  inspiration  of  thought, 
put  to  the  test,  tried  as  by  fire !  The  Intellect  assumes  this 
prerogative.  "  The  pure  in  heart  see!'  As  the  Mind  advances 
in  its  order  of  development,  the  wise  avenues  are  opened 
through  which  the  pure  heart  flows  to  irrigate  the  world. 
Preach  for  the  Mind!  All  defects  are  reached  through  that 
channel.  Sin  is  a  low  thought  usurping  the  throne.  Put  it 
to  rout  by  a  higher.  Consolation  that  flows  not  through  the 
mind   is  poured  through  a  sieve.     Empty  is   the  heart  that 
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holds  no  thought ;  wrecked,  miserable,  lost ;  without  guide  or 
compass,  sundered  of  all  hopeful  connections.  Give  it  intel- 
lectual unity,  and  it  is  sufficient  as  the  Lord  himself.  Believe 
me,  young  gentlemen,  radicalism  comes  in  this  age  of  the 
world  to  wed  the  Heart  to  Intellect ;  to  celebrate  this  union 
for  every  man  and  woman ;  to  say,  male  and  female  are  in 
every  soul ;  let  man  be  woman,  and  woman  man  ;  let  each  be- 
come both ;  let  sex  disappear ;  let  there  be  Mind.  Mind  is 
light  and  strength  and  peace. 

•^  But  this  is  not  popular.  It  does  n't  pay  in  scrip.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  name  of  the  living  God^  I  charge  you  to  PREACH 
IT. 


UNITARIAN    CRISES. 


THE  conciliatory  tone  of  the  recent  Unitarian  anniversary 
meetings  is  worthy  of  remark.  To  people  who  look  upon 
Unitarian  affairs  from  an  outside  view,  the  spectacle  is  one  of 
interest ;  more  than  that,  we  are  all  enough  concerned  in  any 
phase  which  the  liberal  movement  may  assume,  to  study  its 
meaning. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  position  of  the  Unitarians  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  is  instructive.  The  history  of 
their  movement  in  its  earlier  stages  was  full  of  promise :  in 
its  later  developments,  it  has  been  full  of  warning.  It  shows 
how  a  large  and  free  purpose  may  become  circumscribed  and 
steadily  narrowed,  until  it  ends  in  the  loss  of  all  which  gave  it 
a  title  to  respect.  That  the  Unitarian  denomination  has  thus 
passed  from  the  free,  open  seas  of  truth,  where  the  voyage  was 
begun,  into  the  narrow  channel  of  sectarian  progress,  there  is 
no  longer  left  any  room  for  doubt.  The  fact  is  not  surprising. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  surprise,  considering 
the  drift  of  events  in  our  country, — sweeping  everybody  and 
everything  into  party  ranks,  —  had  it  been  otherwise.  What  it 
did  in  former  days,  was  well  done.  There  was  a  grand  begin- 
ning.   "  The  past,  at  least,  is  secure." 
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The  spirit  which  animated  the  pioneers  we  may  delight  in. 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  once  declared  that  he  would  follow  truth 
if  it  led  him  over  Niagara  Falls.  The  same  spirit  was  abroad 
among  the  liberalists  of  fifty  years  ago,  its  course  untrammeled. 
Individual  men  spoke  for  themselves.  They  held  their  own 
faith,  their  own  speculations,  their  own  theological  opinions.  It 
is  nothing  to  their  discredit  if  we  say  that  the  fifty  years  of 
progressive  thought,  since,  have  shown  many  of  their  specula- 
tions and  opinions  to  be  crude,  half-statements  of  fact.  Let 
that  pass.  They  possessed  the  liberty  of  men  who  were  reverent 
towards  truth.  They  respected  each  other's  freedom.  Happy 
for  all  concerned,  had  the  same  spirit  flourished  to  this  time ! 
But  that  was  too  much  to  hope  for.  The  moment  it  began  to 
show  signs  of  promise,  to  increase,  and  make  itself  known  as  a 
new  creative  power  in  the  new  world,  it  was  seized  upon,  in 
true  American  fashion,  to  be  manipulated  and  worked  by  the 
mechanical  agencies  of  a  party.  Party  interests  required  a  dog- 
ma. The  wings  of  the  free  spirit  must  be  clipped.  The  point 
of  interest  became  the  "  body."  The  larger  this  body,  the  bet- 
ter. It  must  become  a  body  without  wings.  It  must  take  to 
itself  legs.  It  must  waddle  in  the  mud.  That  is  to  say,  such 
is  the  tendency  of  every  movement  for  which  a  body  of  men  be- 
come responsible.  It  soon  becomes  a  movement  to  be  made 
only  by  forced  marches,  carrying  nothing  but  husks  for  its  bur- 
den. And  to  this  general  rule  Unitarianism  has  proved  no 
exception. 

What  we  see  now  in  the  attitude  of  the  nfany  good-meaning 
people,  who  appear  so  much  to  desire  the  success  of  this  Unita- 
rian enterprise  of  to-day  that  they  can  scarcely  tolerate  a  friendly 
criticism,  is,  a  great  and  overweening  pride  in  their  present  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  attainment  The  assumption  at  the 
meeting  refered  to,  whether  modestly  put  forth  or  otherwise, 
was  wholly  to  the  effect  that  the  denomination  was  now  ready 
to  act  The  words  of  perhaps  the  wisest  man  on  the  platform 
were,  "  We  are  prepared  to  do  this  work  as  no  other  persons 

are We  have  doubted,  and  are  better  prepared  to  deal 

with  those  who  doubt We  have  sifted  the  wheat  from  the 

chaff,  and  have  found,  thank  God !  that  there  is  wheat 
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We  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  God,  and  that  Jesus  stands  hi 
grandeur  and  beauty  as  chief  in  this  lower  world  ;  our  guide, 
our  example,  our  Saviour."  Speculation  had  done  its  work  ; 
doubt  had  done  its  work  ;  denial  had  had  its  range,  and  should 
now  come  home,  and  be  quiet.  The  country,  East  and  West, 
was  open  for  new  parishes  ;  but  there  were  no  more  open  ques- 
tions of  theology  or  religion  that  need  be  disturbed.  It  was 
time  to  "  put  the  philosophy  of  religion  in  abeyance,  to  set  it 
aside,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  vitalities  of  religion."  It 
was  a  time  for  "  work." 

To  this  end,  both  radical  and  conservative  brothers  were  ad- 
monished to  develop  points  of  likeness.  They  admonished  each 
other,  we  should  say  ;  but  for  the  fact,  according  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Lowe,  that  no  genuine  radicals  or  conservatives  were  pres- 
ent. Messrs.  Bushnell  and  Beecher  were  absent  from  the  one 
side,  and  Messrs.  Frothingham  and  Weiss  from  the  other.  But 
all  who  were  in  attendance  stood  up  for  an  "  era  of  good  feel- 
ing," —  a  genuine  working  era,  such  as  the  denomination  had 
never  before  known.  We  call  to  mind  the  old  admonition 
against  engaging  in  many  works,  and  neglecting  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law ;  and  cannot  but  see  that  it  applies  to  this 
body  of  Liberal  Christians  with  its  original  force. 

The  tone  of  the  meeting  showed  that  the  Unitarians  have  no 
longer  any  disposition  towards  a  movement  of  thought.  As  we 
have  stated,  thought  for  them  has  done  its  work.  They  .have 
their  one  article  of  belief, — their  dogma  of  the  Lord  Christ ;  and 
with  that  they  mean  to  "  work," — build  churches,  found  colleges, 
divinity  schools,  and. Christianize  the  country.  In  this  con- 
nection may  be  quoted  the  plea  which  one  of  the  speakers,  hail- 
ing from  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  made  for  "  dull  preach- 
ers." He  was  satisfied  that  they  had  now  got  the  machinery  of 
the  denomination  in  perfect  running  order.  What  they  most 
stood  in  need  of  now,  was  "  steam  in  the  boiler!'  For  the  supply 
they  must  depend  on  "  dull  preachers,"  because  such,  as  a  rule, 
make  the  best  pastors  :  they  are  the  men  for  "  work,"  and  are 
less  liable  than  the  more  gifted  to  interfere  with,  or  object  to, 
the  use  of  a  denominational  machine.  As  with  the  organ-players 
of  the  streets,  it  is  coming  to  pass  that  the  best  evidence  of  a 
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"  call "  for  the  Unitarian  ministry  is  a  willingness  to  turn  the 
crank. 

But  all  this  is  not  to  be  brought  about  without  difficulty. 
Nor  is  it  fair  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  general  agreement  to 
the  new  system.  Off  the  stage,  behind  the  scenes,  probably  all 
does  not  appear  as  when  dressed  up  for  the  occasion  by  general 
concessions  and  good  feeling,  and  presented  there  under  the 
glow  of  rhetoric.  There  undoubtedly  is,  as  one  of  the  speakers 
intimated,  a  crisis.     Said  Dr.  Dewey  :  — 

"  In  this  world's  affairs  there  are  always  crises :  there  are 
in  national  affairs  and  in  moral  affairs  always  crises.  There 
are  crises  that  are  invisible  as  well  as  visible ;  crises  that 
are  spiritual  as  well  as  political.  Our  first  great  political  war 
in  this  country  was  for  freedom,  our  second  for  union.  Our 
first  great  spiritual  war,  fifty  years  ago  —  I  mean  the  Unitarian 
controversy  —  was  fought  for  liberty  :  our  second  is  fought  for 
union  ;  to  save  our  own  holy  religion  from  denial  and  revolt ;  to 
reconstruct  the  scattered  provinces  of  religious  thought  into  a 
new  order  ;  to  combine  anew  all  spiritual  forces  ;  to  protect  them 
firom  disintegration  and  destruction  ;  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  to 
preserve  ourselves  as  a  Christian  body  ;  to  keep  this  little  ad- 
vanced army  of  the  Christian  world  from  going  all  to  pieces." 

The  weak  point  of  this  programme  may  be  stated  to  be, 
that  it  inaugurates  a  war  for  union  at  the  expense  of  liberty. 
It  presents  a  new  and  unpromising  front  to  the  world  of  igno- 
rance in  which  it  would  labor.  It  dispirits  you  with  the  dread 
spectacle  of  a  new  sect  started  out  to  do  something/(?r  the  world, 
and  bids  you  look  elsewhere  for  men  and  women  who  are  yet 
content  to  labor  with  the  world,  thinking  to  advance  their  own 
and  the  popular  standard  of  intellectual  worth  ;  to  shed  light  in 
full  faith  that  the  heart  of  man  is  prone  to  good  as  light  is 
diffused. 

This  "  little  advanced  army  of  the  Christian  world  "  may  not, 
indeed,  go  "  all  to  pieces  " ;  but  its  influence  upon  the  rest  of 
mankind  must  steadily  decline  in  consequence  of  their  larger 
needs  and  higher  aspirations. 
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"HISTORY    REPEATS   ITSELF." 

DURING  the  progress  of  the  Abolition  movement,  there 
was  always  a  class  of  people  who  said,  "  Oh,  we  are  Aboli- 
tionists, But,  then,  there  is  reason  in  all  things  :  we  don't  go  as 
far  as  some.  But  we  believe  in  the  principles  of  the  movement." 
That  was  their  mistake.  They  did  n't  believe  in  anything  of 
the  kind.  They  believed  in  their  position  in  society,  in  their 
bread  and  butter.  They  were  known  by  the  out-and-out  Aboli- 
tionists to  be  the  worst  foes  the  cause  had.  To  parry  their  in- 
fluence for  evil  was  by  far  more  difficult  than  to  destroy  that  of 
its  open  enemies.  The  deadliest  foes  Abolitionists  had  were 
they  of  their  own  household  ;  men  professing  to  be  the  negro's 
friend,  but  never  ready  to  step  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  "  es- 
tablished law"  for  his  defence.  When  Garrison  burned  the 
Constitution,  none  were  more  extravagant  than  they  in  expres- 
sions of  horror.  They  could  see  Burns  returned  to  his  "  mas- 
ter," and  say,  "It  is  to  be  regretted^  but  we  suppose  it  must 
be  so.  It  is  in  the  bargain."  But  when  the  foul  bargain  itself 
was  burned  to  ashes,  that  human  nature  might  be  vindicated,  it 
was,  for  them,  "  going  too  far." 

"  History  repeats  itself."  To-day  men  say,  "  Oh,  we  are  radi- 
cals ;  that  is,  we  believe  in  going  to  the  root  of  things,  but  not 
in  tearing  everything  up  by  the  roots.  We  will  dig  down  and 
remove  any  evil  thing  preventing  the  growth  of  the  tree ; 
but,"  &c.  The  reader  is  familiar  with  this  strain  of  remark,  and 
doubtless  is  able  to  value  it  at  its  small  worth.  These  men  are 
honest.  At  least,  they  and  we  think  so.  But  go  to  the  root  of 
their  quasi-radicalism^  and  you  will  find  that  the  evil  thing  pre- 
venting their  growth  is  some  pet  institution,  some  usage  or 
expectation  of  society,  which  never  allows  them  a  full,  fair,  clear 
look  at  the  truth.  They  have  some  elephant  on  their  hands, 
which  would  not  be  so  great  an  evil  if  they  did  but  know  of  its 
being  an  elephant  But,  alas  I  to  them  it  appears  none  other 
than  the  very  "  lamb  of  God  ; "  and  so  they  nurse  it,  and  mourn 
lest  the  poor  thing  should  die.  The  church  is  more  than  the 
truth.  They  are  radical !  oh,  yes !  but  shall  they  trample  on 
tender  affections }    Shall  they  not  rather  rebuke  the  "  ruthless 
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radical "  that  does  ?   Yes,  they  shall ;  for  they  must.     Gushing 
tenderness  is  their  forte. 

Now  what  would  seem  most  becoming  for  such,  and  be,  too, 
more  in  harmony  with  the  "  great  work  they  are  called  on,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  to  do,"  is,  to  stick  to  their  forte.  Radi- 
calism is  not  honored  by  their  tribute.  It  is  not  helped  by  their 
half-minded  efforts.  It  stands  in  no  need  of  their  goodyism. 
It  is  rather  hindered  and  traduced  by  their  palaver.  It  does 
not  care  to  go  into  tears,  nor  put  on  mourning  ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  deal  too  lavishly  in  little  things  that  are  "  funny  " 
or  "  lovely."  When  all  men  say,  "  He  is  a  good  radical,  one 
who  builds,  and  sees  all  sides,  and  is  tender  and  reverent 
towards  the  old  superstitions,"  the  probabilities  are  that  he  is 
no  radical  at  all.  He  may  have  adopted  some  radical  ideas,  but 
he  has  so  set  them  in  frames  of  the  old  style,  and  adorned  them 
with  familiar  and  fashionable  trimmings,  the  gorgeous  frame  is 
all  that  is  heeded.  His  half-faith  is  a  blind  guide  both  to  him- 
self and  the  people,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  his  seeming 
adoption  of  radicalism  is  more  a  seeming  than  a  reality  ;  for  in 
this  as  in  other  matters  there  is  nothing  real  or  safe  for  a  man 
who  puts  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  looks  back.  Even  the 
love  of  humanity,  which  sometimes  prompts  him,  has  not  sav- 
ing merit  enough  for  a  compensation.  It  is  a  blind  love,  a 
cruel  tenderness,  for  which  there  is  no  outcome  but  a  forget- 
ting and  a  "  pity." 

The  radical  should  know)  that  now,  as  ever,  if  he  does  any 
real  work,  or  utters  any  decisive  thought,  the  world  at  large 
will  have  no  compliment  for  him.  Nor  will  he  care.  His  ap- 
peal is  not  to  the  passing  hour,  nor  to  the  passing  whim  of 
"  this  age."  If  at  any  time  he  says,  "  this  age  demands,"  &c., 
he  means  to  state  what  the  need  of  This  age  is,  what  its  posi- 
tion in  history  implies,  and  not  that  there  is  a  cry  from  the 
masses,  already  on  their  lips,  for  the  chief  good.  They  know 
not  what  they  want,  nor  what  they  do.  They  are  struggling 
on  a  low  plane  for  the  mere  pittance  of  a  living.  Out  of  breath, 
no  time  for  aught  but  fashion.  This  is  as  true  of  the  wealthy, 
so-called,  as  of  the  poor ;  even  more  so.  They  build  our  ele- 
gant churches,  because  that  is  the  cheapest  and  least  offensive 
way  by  which  they  can  save  their  souls.     The  poor  save  theirs, 
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for  most  part,  by  staying  at  home.    It  is  a  sober  judgment  that 
pronounces  this  course  the  most  wise. 

But  it  may  be  said  of  all  classes  in  America,  as  yet,  that  the 
force  of  events,  the  unspent  energy  of  the  old  first  Revolution, 
is  carrying  them  on,  in  spite  of  obstacles  strewn  in  their  path 
by  church  and  state,  towards  the  goal  of  the  better  promise. 
There  is  need  only  that  such  as  have  risen  above  the  surface  of 
the  conservative's  love  of  present  good  things  should  "stay 
put."  With  no  desire  to  sink  back,  but  a  strong,  hearty  good- 
will towards  men  for  their  assurance  and  determination,  they 
may  serve,  not  only  this  time,  but  all  time,  hereafter. 


THE  "LEGITIMATE  INQUIRY." 

It  b  just  as  reasonable  to  believe  that  God  once  interposed  in  the 
ordinary  and  apparent  course  of  nature,  for  the  sake  of  revealing  his 
will  to  man,  as  that  he  originally  created  him.  The  only  legitimate 
inquiry  is,  Did  an  occasion  arise  worthy  of  his  interposition?  —  Mr. 
Muzzey  in  the  "  Monthly  Religious  Magazine^ 

MR.  MUZZEY  goes  on  to  declare,  "  that  to  assume  that 
no  such  exigency  has  arisen,"  as  he  has  suggested 
above,  is  "  clearly  unreasonable."  He  is  himself  a  rationalist^ 
and  his  rationalism  conducts  him  to  a  period  in  the  past  wor- 
thy  of  God's  interposition.  On  that  special  occasion,  God  re- 
vealed his  will  to  men.  Somewhat  more  was  demanded  of  him 
than  to  continue  satisfied  with  the  "  ordinary  apparent  course 
of  nature"  he  had  projected  at  the  start.  He  must  bestir 
himself  now,  and  do  a  great  work.  Mankind  were  at  their  ex- 
tremity :  it  was  God's  opportunity.     How  poor  and  unworthy 

• 

was  the  natural  and  ordinary  course  of  affairs !  how  inadequate 
for  a  revelation  of  his  will !  how  poor  a  thing  was  the  human 
reason  as  a  guide  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  of  the  laws  on 
which  the  universe  was  depending!  There  had  been  ample 
time  to  demonstrate  this.  Man  himself  had  discovered  to  his 
sorrow  what  a  helpless  creature  he  was, —  he  could  look  abroad 
on  all  nature  besides  himself,  and  see  that  it  was  working  well ; 
the  birds  of  the  air  were  happy,  and  always  knew  just  where  to 
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go,  and  what  to  do ;  the  beasts  of  the  forests  flourished  after 
their  kind,  and  were  content :  but  man  was  ever  at  his  wit's- 
ends,  ever  in  trouble,  ever  in  some  "  last  ditch."  "  Wherefore  ! 
O  Lord  ? "  he  cries  from  the  depths  of  despair.  At  length,  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  concludes  that  his  time  has  arrived. 
Now  the  "occasion  is  worthy." 

But  this  interposition  must  be  of  a  character  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  ordinary  manifestations  of  nature.  It  should 
appear  as  something  more  than  a  possible  human  transaction. 
If  a  mere  human  being  should  say  the  things  which  God  had  it 
in  his  mind  to  say,  in  the  ordinary  speech,  and  under  the  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  the  time,  what  heed  would  the  people  give 
his  revelation .'  None.  They  were  hearing  similar  things  every 
day.  He  had  nothing  particularly  new  to  tell  them.  What 
they  needed  was  an  assurarue.  They  wished  to  know  of  him 
if  certain  notions  they  had  dlready  conceived  were  actually  true, 
and  good  to  be  depended  on.  He  saw  that  they  had  discov- 
ered, or  that  the  most  knowing  of  them  had,  about  all  there 
was  to  reveal  The  ordinary  course  of  affairs  —  their  reason  — 
had  served  them  thus  far.  Theii*  reason  failed  *them  in  not 
being  able  to  confirm  its  own  discoveries.  When,  for  instance. 
Rabbi  Eliezer  said,  "  He  who  enjoys  too  much  in  this  world  is 
in  danger  of  losing  the  next,"  they  could  riot  be  certain  whether 
that  was  trUe,  or  no.  Rabbi  might  be  satisfitid,  but  how  did  he 
know  ?  He  could  only  think  so.  What  of  that  ?  Some  one 
else  might  think  differently.  Another  migbt  say  that  there 
was  no  next  world  At  all.  He  might  also  affirm,  that  he  who 
enjoys  much  here  in  this  world  shall  enjoy  very  much  more  in 
the  next,  provided  there  be  one.  Who  could  be  sure  of  truth 
where  this  conflict  of  opinions  was  inevitable  !  There  must  be 
an  appeal  to  a  higher  than  human  authority.  God  alone  could 
facilitate  them  in  their  controversy,  and  put  an  end  to  it. 

The  prime  question  with  God  must  now  have  been,  how  to 
make  his  appearance  on  the  stage,  and  accomplish  his  purpose. 

It  may  strike  some  as  touching  on  irreverence  to  suppose 
that  the  Infinite  Creator  could  hesitate  at  all  as  to  his  modes 
of  operation.  But  such  should  reflect  that  to  all  appearances 
he  is  circumscribed  even  more  completely  than  they  are  them- 
selves.    He  has  entire  regard  for  the  inviolability  of  laws,  and 
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in  our  time,  certainly,  varies  not  a  hair's-breadth  from  a  uniform 
action.  He  seems  intent  on  inspiring  his  children  with  respect 
for  him,  on  unfolding  in  them  a  perfect  trust  of  him,  a  belief  in 
his  consistency  of  purpose.  Not  for  all  his  love  will  he  listen 
to  our  petitions  that  would  swerve  him  from  his  ordinary  morn- 
ing and  evening  course.  He  dwells  in  silence.  He  will  not 
utter  a  word.  But  by  his  silence  he  speaks  most  effectively  to 
still  our  cries,  saying,  "  It  is  better  as  it  is." 

If,  then,,  the  story  of  his  interposition  in  former  times  be  true, 
we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  method  of  making  his  revela- 
tion occasioned  him  some  degree  of  solicitude.  He  could  not 
be  willing  to  confuse  matters  more  than  they  were  already.  He 
must  accommodate  himself  to  the  nature  of  the  men  to  whom 
he  would  address  himself.  He  must  respect  the  laws  of  reason 
far  enough  not  to  render  them  wholly  inoperative,  and  the  mind 
of  man  of  no  avail  to  him.  For  man  must  remain  judge  of  the 
evidence.  He  must  be  able  to  see  God  as  manifest  distinct  from 
his  own  manifestations.  This  appears,  we  say  again,  to  have 
been  the  difficulty  —  if  the  story  as  it  goes  be  true  —  with 
which  the  Iitfinite  Being  had  to  contend.  How  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  man  of  his  super-presence,  and  operate  through  human 
channels.  Our  ready  friend,  who  deals  in  the  marvelous  in  a 
rational  manner,  believes  this  to  be  easy  enough.  God,  for  in- 
stance, could  give  a  peculiar  color  to  the  waters,  cause  them 
to  pause  in  their  course,  stand  up  in  heaps,  and  perform  vari- 
ous evolutions  not  in  keeping  with  their  ordinarily  tranquil 
and  unpretending  deportment.  Who,  then,  would  doubt  but 
God  had  come,  and  that  he  had  a  special  word  to  say  ? 

But  we  cannot  help  remarking  here,  that,  from  a  human 
point  of  view  at  least,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  great  disadvan- 
tage when  he  felt  obliged  to  select  the  human  form  for  his  mes- 
sengers to  appear  in.  If  he  could  have  extemporized  a  form 
more  worthy  the  occasion,  it  would  have  been  more  fitting, 
humanly  speaking,  and  certainly  the  procedure  would  have 
rendered  the  revelation  by  authority  an  affair  of  much  less 
embarrassment.  He  would  not  then  have  seemed  to  compete 
with  the  jugglers.  His  effort  would  not  have  been  brought  into 
the  same  category  with  theirs. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Muzzey  is  ready  to  reply,  that  God  could 
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afford  even  this  risk  of  being  outdone  by  purely  human  inge- 
nuity. He  was  not  straitened  in  the  least,  and  did  not  fear 
competition.  But  we  must  still  urge  that  the  case  has  thereby 
been  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  to  most  people,  while  some 
are  actually  and  hopelessly  incredulous.  These  people  say, 
such  phenomena  as  these  have  appeared  in  all  ages,  and  to-day 
we  are  called  on  to  give  them  the  same  credence  which  is  asked 
for  those  witnessed  in  the  old  days  when  God  is  said  to  have 
been  their  author.  If  human  testimony  substantiates  one,  the 
same  testimony  is  competent  for  another.  Yet  they  think  it 
more  reasonable  to  distrust  both,  which  they  do  in  defence  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  human  mind  to  develop  and  confirm  pure 
ethical  laws  by  means  of  its  own  natural  procedure. 

But,  they  urge,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  and  there  was  a  need 
of  God's  interposing,  at  a  special  worthy  moment,  to  reveal  his 
will,  there  should  have  been  no  just  reason  left  for  any  to 
doubt.  And  they  feel  that  it  would  have  been  more  fortunate 
for  him,  certainly  for  the  people  in  need  of  his  revelation,  had 
he  declined  to  enter  the  lists  for  competition  in  the  miracu- 
lous displays  of  men,  and,  instead,  had  sent  his  messenger 
straight  from  the  heavens,  giving  him  a  form  characteristic  in 
itself,  and  some  peculiarity  so  foreign  and  unique  that  no  one 
who  saw  him  would  even  have  suspected  there  was  the  least 
taint  of  human  qualities  to  be  accounted  for.  This,  to  the  gen- 
eration that  witnessed  his  appearance,  would  have  been  satisfac- 
tory ;  and,  if  the  exigency  still  remained  for  the  next  and  suc- 
ceeding generations,  how  easy  for  such  a  being,  under  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  to  have  continued  his  residence  on  the  earth 
among  the  sons  of  men  ;  to  have  remained  a  perpetual  divine 
assurance  ;  the  oracle  indeed,  not  dumb,  motionless,  blind,  like 
Egypt's  sphinx  ;  but  seeing,  moving  in  their  midst,  and  voice- 
ful  on  every  worthy  occasion,  declaring  the  right  and  the  wrong 
of  every  dispute,  removing  all  doubts  as  often  as  they  should 
arise,  consoling  constantly  and  tenderly  by  removing  all  our 
afflictions.  What  a  revelation,  what  a  manifestation  of  God, 
would  not  that  be !  Lifted  and  carried  clear  out  and  away  from 
all  manner  of  doubt,  a  settled,  established  affair,  which  none 
could  dispute,  what  a  i>erfect  convenience  for  man  !  and  what  a 
triumph,  for  God,  of  his  wisdom,  power,  and  love ! 
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MAJORITY  -  BLINDNESS. 

A  T  a  recent  meeting  in  Boston,  to  organize  a  "  Union  for 
•^""^  Christian  work,"  Dr.  Clarke  reported  that  a  remonstrance 
had  been  made  against  the  use  of  the  word  "  Christian "  by 
some  who  desired  to  join  in  the  work,  but  could  not  if  that  name 
was  adopted.  Dr.  Clarke  would  not  contend  for  a  mere  name. 
If  the  majority  were  favorable,  he  would  not  oppose  its  disuse. 
He  contended,  however,  that  the  word  as  used  was  not  exclu- 
sive. The  infidel  was  not  asked  to  engage  in  any  work  he  did 
not  approve.  How  was  he  excluded  by  its  being  called  "  Chris- 
tian " }  Its  character  remained  the  same.  A  name  must  be 
agreed  on :  if  the  majority  desired  this  one,  why  not  allow  the 
majority  to  rule  ? 

Now  it  strikes  us  that  the  infidel  had  good  grounds  of  com- 
plaint. He  might  ask,  "  Shall  our  doctrine  of  the  majority  not 
have  a  limit  somewhere  ?  Have  we  no  place  in  our  system  for 
pure  equity  ?  Even  though  nothing  more  than  an  infidel  sen- 
timent be  at  stake,  to  practice  justice  in  showing  respect  for  it 
is  worth  while,  and  may  lead  to  larger  results.  Where  could 
reformation  begin  with  greater  propriety  than  at  a  union  organ- 
ized especially  for  the  purpose  of  'doing  good  and  growing 
better  ?  *  On  such  an  occasion,  instead  of  ruling  against  the 
minority,  the  majority  might  well  have  set  the  example  of  doing 
as  they  would  be  done  by.  Suppose  the  circumstances  changed. 
Allow  that  the  infidels  were  in  the  majority.  Let  the  work  to 
be  done  remain  the  same.  How  many  Christians  would  ag^ee 
to  its  being  called  a  '  Union  for  Infidel  work '  ?  None  ;  not 
even  Dr.  Clarke.     He  and  they  both  would  properly  refuse." 

It  does  seem  to  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  even 
with  good  Christians,  whether  or  not  it  in  their  ox  that  is 
being  gored.  The  "  rule  of  the  majority  **  seemed  to  dispose 
of  the  question  of  justice  for  the  time  being.  It  might  have 
been  the  same  had  the  non-Christians  been  the  stronger  party. 
In  addition  to  judicial  blindness,  we  have  even  more  than  our 
share  of  majority  blindness.  It  is  the  besetting  sin  in  Ameri- 
can religion,  as  in  politics.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
might  makes  right,  until  another  election  at  least. 
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No  doubt  the  non-Christians,  who  remonstrated,  could  have 
smothered  their  "sentiment"  somewhat,  and  gone  into  the 
good  work  of  "doing  good  and  growing  better,"  permitting  the 
Christians  to  have  their  way.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  their 
opinion  that  the  Christians  were  in  real  need  of  their  protest. 
To  arouse  in  this  class  a  higher  sense  of  the  "  brotherhood  of 
man,"  was  a  duty  which  they  owed  to  society. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  movement  was  especial- 
ly designed  to  reach  just  this  outside,  infidel,  non-educated,  or 
non-Christian  class  of  people  ;  that  large  part  of  the  world  that 
could  not  be  brought  in  to  co-operate  with  the  churches.  The 
same  enterprise  had  already  been  inaugurated  in  Providence, 
and  it  was  hoped  would  extend  over  the  whole  country.  For 
this  reason,  to  insist  on  a  mere  name,  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
large  or  of  any  part  of  this  class,  seemed  to  be  very  poor  poli- 
cy, not  to  cut  the  point  any  finer.  Said  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  "  The 
mountain  will  not  come  to  us :  we  must  go  to  the  mountain." 
Of  course  he  meant  to  become  a  part  of  the  mountain,  and  to 
labor  with  it.  Pity  this  mountain  could  not  labor  so  as  to 
bring  forth  a  more  encouraging  result. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


YOU  are  sometimes  asked,  "  What  fault  have  you  to  find 
with  Jesus  i "  If  you  answer,  "  None,"  then  follows  the 
question,  "  Why  do  you  crucify  him  afresh  } "  This  is  an  end  of 
the  argument  with  your  friend.  He  goes  away  thinking  he  has 
suggested  an  historical  parallel,  which,  if  you  are  not  past  saving 
grace,  will  be  likely  to  have  its  effect  on  you  for  a  change  in 
your  views.  If  you  have  no  fault  to  find,  then  why  not  turn 
about,  and  believe  concerning  Jegus  as  he  does  }  You  ought 
If  you  do  not,  then  you  are  like  Pilate  of  old,  and,  like  that 
same  man,  will  go  to  your  reward,  which  is  not  the  reward  your 
friend  has  started  for. 

Now  this  friend  will  never  let  Jesus  rest  until  he  himself  is 
safe,  until  he  is  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  more  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  any  indisposition  towards  him  of  the  Father's. 


\ 
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He  does  not  perceive  that  Jesus  is  at  all  discommoded  by 
standing  thus  between  himself  and  the  Father,  that  it  must  be 
a  veritable  crucifixion  he  is  suffering,  a  fresh  one  every  time 
he  backslides  ;  and  the  Father  waxes  wroth.  He  is  blind  to  all 
this  ;  he  has  become  hardened  to  it ;  like  a  professional  beggar, 
he  has  lost  the  delicate  sense  of  another's  woes ;  he  even  de- 
lights in  his  own  wbe-begone  state,  and  thinks  it  a  blessed 
thing  that  he  has  been  of  so  much  trouble  and  consequence  to 
such  good  persons,  giving  them  such  infinite  concern  about  his 
eternal  peace.  He  is  not  ashamed  of  Jesus.  What  is  more, 
and  not  so  creditable,  he  is  not  ashamed  of  himself. 

As  the  case  is  made  up,  it  reflects  honor  on  Jesus,  and  all  the 
more  that  he  will  sacrifice  himself  for  so  small  a  return.  But 
it  certainly  does  not  honor  the  Father,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
somewhat  of  a  slander  on  the  human  race. 


T»E  MOTIVE. 

IT  often  appears  as  though  the  most  devoted  of  formal  wor- 
shipers have  no  very  exalted  conception  of  the  character  of 
true  worship.  They  show  a  bias  not  worthy  the  disciples  of 
any  great  master.  Their  zeal  for  his  exaltation  seems  to  be 
largely  infected  with  their  own  ambitions  and  self-seekings. 
Could  they  not  make  him  serve  them,  who  knows  what  meas- 
ure of  friendship  they  would  retain  for  him  t  Even  the  Jews 
who  were  clamorous  before  Pilate  for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
would  have  become  most  humble  and  earnest  worshipers,  had 
they  been  able  to  believe  that  he  was  indeed  their  Messiah. 
They  wanted  a  king  —  a  saviour  —  as  desperately  as  ever  a  peo- 
ple did.  He  mocked  them  by  his  defenceless  claims.  Hence 
their  hatred  of  him.  Had  his  plans  favored  their  interests, 
what  friends  of  his  they  would  have  been !  Who  are  those 
most  likely  to  "  crucify  Jesus  afresh " }  Even  those  whose 
great  friendliness  partakes  of  their  own  dire  necessities  ;  who 
love  him  with  so  great  a  love  for  what  he  has  done  for  them. 
Simple  gratitude  !  Ah,  yes,  but  it  would  be  simpler  and  purer 
if  their  own  perishing  souls  were  not  thrust  so  conspicuously 
in  front. 


NO  TES. 


ROBERT  COLLYER  preached  recently  in  Boston  for  a  few  Sun- 
days to  large  and  interested  audiences.  In  one  of  his  dis- 
courses he  described  the  sort  of  prisons  which  people  might  be  born 
into,  or  build  for  themselves.  One  of  these  is  the  "  Prayer-book." 
He  said :  — 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  our  time  towards  the  prayer-book  as 
a  substitute  for  prayer.  By  which  the  soul  gets  imprisoned  in  a  for- 
mality that  must  be  very  much,  to  our  Father  in  heaven,  as  if  when 
my  children  in  my  home  wanted  something  from  me  very  sorely,  and 
felt  that  their  whole  life  must  turn  on  their  getting  it,  they  should 
then  get  a  book  in  which  they  could  find  petitions  proper  for  all 
occasions,  written  by  some  good  person  or  persons  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  and  read  their  request  in  beautiful  intonations,  one  and  then 
another  petition  and  response  out  of  that 

I  should  be  sure  to  say  to  such  a  ceremony,  Children,  this  will 
never  do  either  for  you  or  me.  I  want  to  feel,  in  what  you  say, 
the  beat  of  your  own  hearts  for  your  sake  as  well  as  mine.  The 
words  that  can  form  themselves  naturally  on  your  lips  to  tell  me  of 
your  wants,  or,  if  you  want  to  thank  me,  to  say  so,  are  more  to  us  all 
than  all  the  forms  of  sound  words  that  were  ever  invented.  There  is 
a  wall  in  that  sort  of  petition  that  no  printed  words  can  ever  break 
down  ;  but  that  is  broken  down  on  the  instant  when  you  will  put  that 
book  aside,  throw  up  your  arms,  and  cry,  "  Father  "  right  out  of  your 
hearts. 

This  is  what  the  time  demands  of  us  about  the  spirits  imprisoned  in 
a  prayer-book-  We  are  to  tell  them  this,  and,  if  need  be,  this  also,  — 
that  the  most  eamest*  searching,  and  thorough  reformations,  the  times 
when  men  took  a  great  step  forward  in  all  that  can  advance  the  truth 
of  (jod  and  bless  mankind,  were  conducted  by  those  that  by  compari- 
son cut  loose  from  the  formalities  and  frivolities  that  had  got  crusted 
about  this  most  simple  and  sacred  of  all  the  things  the  soul  can  do 
in  her  intercourse  with  her  Maker,  and  prayed  right  out  of  a  burning, 
beating  heart  The  primitive  Christian,  so  far  as  we  can  find  him 
out,  had  no  form  of  prayer  in  his  secluded  meetings  in  Jerusalem, 
Corinth,  and  Rome.  He  simply  cried  to  God  out  of  his  heart  The 
Reformers  in  Germany  and  Scotland  went  back,  as  well  as  they  were 
able,  to  the  most  primitive  Christian  order.  In  England,  the  forms 
were  retained  in  a  purer  fashion  than  the  Romish,  but  the  great  Puri- 
tan movement  sprang  out  of  the  dislike  of  the  most  earnest  and 
devoted  Englishmen  to  this  and  similar  things.  The  Puritans  and 
Pilgrims  were  mighty  men  in  this  direct  and  personal  appeal  in  their 
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prayers.  And  then  in  good  time  the  Methodist  Reformation,  cutting 
loose  at  once  from  the  formalities  of  the  prayer-book,  and  what  had 
then  become  the  coldness  of  the  Puritan,  found  out  the  all-right, 
direct  way  to  the  Father,  and  brought  through  it  the  mighty  blessing 
Methodism  once  wore,  and,  in  a  measure,  still  holds  for  our  race. 


MR.  EVERETT,  Unitarian  minister  at  Bangor,  Me.,  made  some 
pointed  remarks  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  that  denomination 
during  Anniversary  Week.  Among  other  things  of  a  like  nature,  he 
said :  — 

The  truth  is,  that  all  sects  and  all  churches  are  moving  in  one 
direction,  borne  on  as  if  by  one  mighty  stream,  and  I  sometimes 
think  that  we  Unitarians  claim  too  much  as  our  share  in  the  great 
work.  If  we  happen  to  hear  a  liberal  sermon  from  an  Orthodox  pul- 
pit, —  and  all  good  sermons  are  liberal,  —  we  say,  "  See  the  effect  of 
the  Unitarian  faith  !  "  Or  if  we  happen  to  read  a  liberal  novel,  —  and 
all  good  novels  are  liberal,  —  we  say,  "  See  what  our  Unitarianism  is 
doing !"  The  fact  is,  we  are  all  drifting  along  together.  We  are  like 
a  "  drive  "  of  logs,  borne  down  a  swollen  and  rapid  current ;  and, 
because  we  happen  to  be  first,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  the  lead- 
ers, and  all  the  rest  are  following  us,  any  more  than  it  is  true  that 
because  the  autumn  flowers,  the  golden-rod  and  the  aster,  come  after 
the  violets  and  the  crocuses,  that  they  are  their  followers.  I  believe 
we  have  our  work  to  do  in  liberalizing  the  world,  but  I  believe  that 
is  not  our  chief  work.  I  believe  the  age  has  done  more  to  liberalize 
Unitarianism  than  Unitarianism  has  done  to  liberalize  the  age,  and 
I  believe  that  the  great  work  of  our  church  is  not  so  much  to  liberal- 
ize Christianity  as  to  Christianize  Liberalism.  For  every  force  in 
the  world  is  working  in  a  liberal  direction  :  all  art,  all  literature,  all 
the  great  strides  of  commerce,  all  the  mighty  triumphs  of  democracy, 
are  working  in  one  direction.  And  no  wonder,  when  we  think  that 
our  great  work  is  to  liberalize  the  world,  and  see  the  work  growing 
liberal  faster  than  ourselves,  we  think  there  is  not  much  for  us  to  do. 
I  went  to  a  friend  of  mine  to  ask  him  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
a  liberal  church  that  was  just  being  built  in  a  new  place.  He  gave 
me  the  money,  but  he  did  it  hesitatingly.  He  said  he  had  always 
noticed  that  Liberal  Christianity  thrived  best  under  Orthodox  preach- 
ing. But,  if  we  feel  that  our  work  is  to  Christianize  the  Liberalism  of 
the  age,  then  we  shall  see  that  we  have  much  work  before  us. 


AT  the  same  meeting,  Dr.  Dewey,  of  New  York,  made  a  forcible 
speech.     The  following  is  a  part  of  it :  — 

That   great   tide  of  thought,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  now,  I 
believe,  at  its  flood.    There  never  was  an  age,  not  even  that  of  the 
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Reformation^  when  so  many  minds  alL  over  Christendom  were  so 
strongly  moved  as  now,  when  they  were  set  so  strongly  towards  free 
thought,  and,  in  fact,  running  into  adventurous  speculations.  This  is 
a  truth  obvious  enough  in  the  political  sphere.  '*  Who  shall  make  the 
laws  ?  who  shall  govern  ?  who  shall  vote  ? "  and  the  answer  is  begin- 
ning to  be  made,  "Everybody  shall."  At  least  all  but  the  children, 
and  I  expect  to  hear  it  soon  proposed  that  the  children  shall  vote 
(laughter);  that  the  period  of  majority  shall  be  antedated,  put  back  to 
eighteen  or  sixteen,  and  that  girls  and  boys  in  their  teens  shall  vote  ; 
that  they  have  rights  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  them.  But 
especially  in  religion  is  this  tendency  manifest  Religious  speculation 
never  went  to  such  a  length  as  it  does  now,  except  with  a  few  profes- 
sional thinkers.  But  now  multitudes  are  questioning  matters  concern- 
ing religion.  They  question  it  in  ways  and  manners  to  which  our 
brother  from  the  West  has  alluded,  but  which  I  fancy  runs  far  beyond 
the  imagination  of  most  persons.  The  controversy  to-day  is  not  about 
creeds,  but  about  faith  itself :  not  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  true ;  but  whether  of  the  being  of  God,  of  the  cause  of  things,  we 
have  any  legitimate  idea,  any  real  knowledge :  not  whether  Jesus  is 
God,  but  whether  he  has  any  claims  to  homage  and  obedience :  not 
whether  the  Bible  is  to  be  received  as  infallible  in  every  word  and 
letter ;  but  whether  the  grandeur  and  tenderness  of  its  teachings  are 
still  to  win  and  bind  our  hearts :  not  whether  this  priesthood  or  that, 
this  church  or  that,  shall  be  preferred  ;  but  whether  it  is  not  best  that 
-all  churches  and  preachers  should  be  swept  away  together.  And  this 
is  no  pragmatical  questioning,  brought  in  by  scheming  leaders,  or  by 
a  few  persons.  It  is  a  question  of  progress  ;  it  is  a  question  that  has 
natursdly  come  up  in  the  course  of  thought,  which  has  naturally 
emerged  from  the  great  tide  of  opinion,  and  we  have  to  deal  with 
such  questions. 


MR.  W.  R  ALGER  writes  in  the  "  Liberal  Christian"  concern- 
ing "  The  Privileges  of  Liberal  Christians  " :  — 

We  have  still  another,  and,  I  may  say,  a  greater  privilege  in  our 
Liberal-Christian  faith  in  this  respect,  —  that  we  can  include  in  Qur 
sympathy,  love,  and  admiration,  all  the  good  deeds  and  qualities  of 
character  manilfested  in  the  ages  and  nations  outside  of  Christendom. 
Our  Orthodox  brethren  —  if  they  are  true  to  their  faith,  and  carry  it  out 
consistently,  looking  upon  the  whole  human  race  outside  of  Christen- 
dom through  the  gl^s  of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity — consider 
all  the  natural  virtues  of  men  only  as  filthy  rags,  odious  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Martyrdom  itself  in  a  Pagan  is  but  a  more  splendid  vice. 
A  few  days  ago  I  read  carefully  through  the  three  great  sermons  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  —  **  Men  Naturally  the  Enemies  of  God»"  "  The 
Punishment  of  the  Wicked,"  and  "  Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry 
God."  Jonathan  Edwards  was  certainly  a  logician :  he  knew  what 
inferences  were  implied  in  given  premises.  He  carried  out  his  system 
of  belief  consistently  with  such  words,  that  every  man  not  regener- 
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ated  by  a  belief  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  is  ^  a  viper,"  a  serpent 
hissing  his  hatred  and  spitting  his  venom  against  God  :  such  phrases 
occur  more  than  a  score  of  times  in  these  three  sermons.  He  pictures 
the  whole  human  race  outside  the  narrow  circle  of  the  elect  as  being 
not  only  unmitigated  haters  of  God,  but  unqualifiedly  and  hopelessly 
hated  of  God.  He  pictures  the  world  as  a  great  crust,  rotten  in  many 
places,  overspreading  the  pit  of  perdition,  that  men  may  walk  about 
upon  it  ready  to  break  through  any  instant,  and  were  then  to  be 
roasted  in  everlasting  flames.  He  pictures  God  in  such  a  way,  that 
really  you  would  call  him  a  colossd  despot,  who  sits  up  in  heaven 
scattering  the  world  full  of  man-traps  ;  and  if  any  little  boys  go  out 
on  Sunday  to  fish,  or  to  climb  into  an  apple  tree,  he  takes  delight  in 
drowning  them,  or  in  making  them  fall  and  break  their  legs. 

It  may  be  a  question,  whether,  in  the  following  paragraphs,  he  fairly 
speaks  for  *'  Liberal  Christians  "  generally.  We  suppose  he  merely 
utters  his  own  belief,  confident  that  all  others  must  sooner  or  later 
reach  the  same  goal.  The  happy  turn  he  gives  to  the  old  charge,  that 
the  Liberal  fidth  is  made  up  of  ''  negations,"  might  be  carried  still 
farther,  and  tum«d  against  the  Liberal  Christians  themselves,  or  many 
of  thenu  Some  future  Mr.  Alger  may  make  the  case  as  clear  against 
*'  Orthodox  Unitarians,"  as  he  now  has  done  against  pure  Orthodoxy 
itselC  It  may  be  discovered  that  Naturalism  is  builded  on  "  affirma- 
tions "  broader  than  any  Liberalism  has  yet  conceived  of;  that  its 
**  denials  "  are  simply  the  brushing-aside,  or  buming-up  of  such  false 
**  affirmations  "  as  Liberal  Christianity  has  made.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  in  the  following  extract  that  shows  Mr.  Alger  to  be  a  believer 
in  the  supernatural.  He  has  unity,  natural  progress,  and  reason,  as 
the  basis  of  his  faith. 


Another  privilege  of  Liberal  Christians  is  their  faith  in  regard  to 
the  great  futurity  behind  the  veil.  All  our  Orthodox  brethren,  of  every 
stripe  and  grade,  maintain  that  the  world  is  doomed  to  grow  worse  in 
the  future.  We  are  going  on  through  a  gradual  loss  of  virtue  and 
faith,  till  ultimately,  just  before  the  Second  Advent,  the  destruction 
of  the  world  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  we  shall  come  to  that 
culmination  of  horrors  when  the  Man  of  Sin,  Antichrist,  will  be  set 
up  over  the  earth :  then  the  world  will  be  burned  up ;  and  a  little 
heaven,  the  small  company  of  the  elect,  will  rejoice  forever  in  their 
place,  and  the  great  company  of  the  lost  will  be  shut  up  forever  in 
perdition.  Is  it  not  a  cheerful  privilege  to  have  outgrown  all  that 
horror,  siXid  to  look  upon  the  future,  not  as  a  fatal  catastrophe,  but  as 
a  steady  evolution  of  better  out  of  good,  and  best  out  of  better  ? 

Every  day,  the  results  of  philosophical  thought,  of  critical  exegesis, 
of  scientific  investigation,  of  the  natural  evolution  and  progress  of  the 
industries  of  the  world,  are  combining  to  make  it  impossible  for  an 
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intelligent  man  to  believe  in  any  form  of  the  great  system  of  Ortho- 
dox Christianity ;  and,  every  day,  they  are  flinging  new  light  and  force 
on  the  evidences  and  recommendations  of  Liberal  [Christianity,  the 
most  Liberal  Christianity,  —  teaching  us  to  recognize  everywhere  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  to  recognize  in  all  the  natufal  virtues,  industries 
and  pursuits  of  men,  goodis  subsidiary  to  the  infinite  good,  and  not 
evils  which  are  leading  men  fatally  astray.  Our  ^stem  of  faith,  in 
distinction  from  Orthodoxy,  contrary  to  what  has  often  been  said,  is 
a  system  of  affirmations  ;  theirs,  of  negations.  For  example :  They  say, 
^  There  is  no  inspiration  except  in  the  Bible,*'  a  negation.  We  say 
that  all  human  speech  is  a  gift  of  God  to  the  human  race,  and  his 
spirit  breathes  there  just  so  far  as  it  is  a  vehicle  of  truth.  They  say, 
"  There  is  no  incarnation  of  God  except  in  Christ,"  a  n^ation.  We 
positively  affirm  that  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  and  that  there 
IS  a  divine  incarnation,  in  a  degree,  in  every  man.  Finally,  they  say, 
"^  There  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  diurch,"  a  nejption.  We  say  there 
is  salvation  everywhere,  because  the  spirit  of  God  is  everywhere, 
truth  b  everywhere,  and  obedience  of  truth,  infallibly  results  in  salva- 
tion. It  is  very  curious  to  notice  this :  that  the  realm  of  nature,  the 
soul  of  man,  the  course  of  history,  the  collective  mind  of  the  ages,  are 
the  very  seat  and  residence  of  the  truths  themselves  of  which  the 
Bible  holds  only  the  verbal  statements.  Which,  then,  is  the  more 
sacred  ?  whidi  ought  to  be  subordinated  to  the  otiier  ? 


THE  new  paper,  "  The  Revolution,"  is  giving  its  readers  some  in- 
teresting chapters  from  Mary  Wollstoncraft,  on  "  the  Rights  of 
Woman."    The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  **  Introduction  " : 

Because  I  am  a  woman,  I  would  not  lead  my  readers  to  suppose 
that  I  mean  violently  to  agitate  the  contested  question  respecting  the 
equality  and  inferiority  of  the  sex ;  but  as  the  subject  lies  in  my  way, 
and  I  cannot  pass  it  over  without  subjecting  the  main  tendency  of  my 
reasoning  to  misconstruction,  I  shall  stop  a  moment  to  deliver,  in  a 
few  words,  my  opinion.  In  the  government  of  the  physical  world,  it 
is  observable  that  the  female,  in  general,  is  inferior  to  the  male.  The 
male  pursues,  the  female  yields ;  this  is  the  law  of  nature ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  suspended  or  abrogated  in  favor  of  woman. 
This  physical  superiority  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  is  a  noble  pre- 
rogative !  But,  not  content  with  this  natural  pre-eminence,  men  en- 
deavor to  sink  us  still  lower,  merely  to  render  us  alluring  objects  for 
a  moment ;  and  woman,  intoxicated  by  the  adoration  which  men, 
under  the  influence  of  their  senses,  pay  tiiem,  do  not  seek  to  obtain  a 
durable  interest  in  their  hearts,  or  to  become  the  friends  of  the  fellow- 
creatures  who  find  amusement  in  their  society. 

I  am  aware  of  an  obvious  inference :  from  every  quarter  have  I 
heard  exclamations  against  masculine  women ;  but  where  are  they  to 
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be  found  ?  If,  by  this  appellation,  men  mean  to  inveigh  against  their 
ardor  in  hunting,  shooting,  and  gaming,  I  shall  most  cordially  join  in 
the  cry  ;  but  if  it  be  against  the  imitation  of  manly  virtues,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  attainment  of  those  talents  and  virtues,  the 
exercise  oif  which  ennobles  the  human  character,  and  which  raise 
females  in  the  scale  of  animal  being,  when  they  are  comprehensively 
termed  mankind,  all  those  who  view  them  with  a  philosophical  eye 
must,  I  should  think,  wish,  with  me,  that  they  may  every  day  grow 
more  and  more  masculine. 


My  own  sex,  I  hope,  will  excuse  me,  if  I  treat  them  like  rational 
creatures,  instead  of  flattering  their  fasdnaiing  graces,  and  viewing 
them  as  if  they  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual  childhood,  unable  to  stand 
alone.  I  earnestly  wish  to  point  out  in  what  true  dignity  and  human 
happiness  consists :  I  wish  to  pursuade  women  to  endeavor  to  ac- 
quire strength,  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  to  convince  them,  that 
the  soft  phrases,  susceptibility  of  heart,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and 
refinement  of  taste,  are  almost  synonymous  with  epithets  of  weakness, 
and  that  those  beings  who  are  only  the  objects  of  pity,  and  that  kind 
of  love  which  has  been  termed  its  sister,  will  soon  become  objects  of 
contempt. 

Dismissing,  then,  those  pretty  feminine  phrases  which  the  men 
condescendingly  use  to  soften  our  slavish  dependence,  and  despising 
that  weak  elegancy  of  mind,  exquisite  sensibility,  and  sweet  docility 
of  manners,  supposed  to  be  the  sexual  characteristics  of  the  weaker 
vessel,  I  wish  to  show  that  elegance  is  inferior  to  virtue,  that  the  first 
object  of  laudable  ambition  is  to  obtain  a  character  as  a  human  bein^ 
regardless  of  the  distinction  of  sex  ;  and  that  secondary  views  should 
be  brought  to  this  simple  touch-stone. 

This  is  a  rough  sketch  of  my  plan.  The  education  of  woman  has, 
of  late,  been  more  attended  to  than  formerly ;  yet  they  are  still  reck- 
oned a  frivolous  sex,  and  ridiculed  or  pitied  by  the  writers  who  en- 
deavor by  satire  or  instruction  to  improve  them.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  they  spend  many  of  the  first  years  of  their  lives  in  acquiring  a 
smattering  of  accomplishments :  meanwhile,  strength  of  body  and 
mind  are  sacrificed  to  libertine  notions  of  beauty ;  to  the  desire  of  es- 
tablishing themselves,  —  the  only  way  women  can  rise  in  the  world  — 
by  marriage.  And,  this  desire  making  mere  animals  of  them,  when 
they  marry,  they  act  as  such  children  may  be  expected  to  act :  they 
dress,  they  paint,  and  nickname  God's  creatures.  Surely  these  weak 
beings  are  only  fit  for  the  seraglio !  Can  they  govern  a  family,  or 
take  care  of  the  poor  babes  whom  they  bring  into  the  world  ? 

If,  then,  it  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  present  conduct  of  the 
sex^  from  the  prevalent  fondness  for  pleasure,  which  takes  the  place  of 
ambition,  and  those  nobler  passions  that  open  and  enlaige  the  soul ; 
that  the  instruction  which  women  have  received  has  only  tended,  with 
the  constitution  of  civil  society,  to  render  them  insignificant  objects 
of  desire ;  mere  propagators  of  fools  ;  if  it  can  be  proved,  that  in  aim- 
ing to  accomplish  them^  without  cultivating  dieir  understandings,  they 
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are  taken  out  of  their  sphere  of  duties,  and  made  ridiculous  and  use- 
less when  the  short-lived  bloom  of  beauty  is  over,  —  I  presume  that 
rational  men  will  excuse  me  for  endeavoring  to  persuade  them  to  be- 
come more  masculine  and  respectable. 

Indeed  the  word  masculine  is  only  a  bugbear :  there  is  little  reason 
to  fear  that  women  will  acquire  too  much  courage  or  fortitude ;  for 
their  apparent  inferiority  with  respect  to  bodily  strength,  must  render 
them,  in  some  degree,  dependent  on  men  in  the  various  relations  of 
life ;  but  why  should  it  be  increased  by  prejudices  that  give  a  sex  to 
virtue,  and  confound  simple  truths  with  sensual  reveries  ? 

Women  are,  in  fact,  so  much  degraded  by  mistaken  notions  of 
female  excellence,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  add  a  paradox  when  I 
assert,  that  this  artificial  weakness  produces  a  propensity  to  tyrannize 
and  gives  birth  to  cunning,  the  natural  opponent  of  strengtii,  which 
leads  them  to  play  off  those  contemptible  infantile  airs  that  under- 
mine esteem  even  whilst  they  excite  desire.  Do  not  foster  these  prej* 
udices,  and  they  will  naturally  fall  into  their  subordinate,  yet  respect- 
able station  in  life. 


ONE  of  the  Sunday-school  papers  records  the  death  of  a  boy  who 
was  drowned  while  boating  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  it  draws 
this  moral :    Boys  should  not  go  boating  on  Sunday. 

On  another  page,  the  same  paper  chronicles  the  decease  of  a  minis- 
ter, who  came  to  his  death  by  being  struck  by  lightning,  while  stand- 
ing by  a  window  on  a  Tuesday  morning.  Why  did  n't  it  continue  its 
moralizing  and  say :  Ministers  ought  not  to  stand  by  windows  during 
thunder-storms,  on  Tuesday  mornings  ? 


THE  Editor  of  the  *'  Liberal  Christian  "  writes  thus  concerning 
the  Universalists. 

The  Universalist  body  is  probably  no  more  bigoted  and  intolerant 
than  most  other  sects.  Constant  intercourse  with  its  ministers  and 
people  for  twenty  years  convinces  us  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  extremely  liberal,  tolerent,  catholic,  free,  hopeful  of  the  best  things. 
But  of  late  there  has  grown  up,  among  some  members  and  wpuld-be 
leaders  of  that  body,  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  intolerance  which  we 
should  have  been  surprised  to  see  manifested  even  by  Baptists  and 
Presbyterians.  That  the  editor  of  the  "  Repository  "  has  not  suffered 
directly  from  this  spirit  is  not  wonderful :  hundreds  of  good  orthodox 
Catholics  never  si^ered  directly  from  the  intolerance  of  Rome,  and 
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found  no  fault  with  the  Inquisition  which  roasted  none  but  heretics. 
Let  Mr.  Skinner  advocate  a  rationalistic  sentiment,  or  exchange  pul- 
pits with  Mr.  Blanchard  or  Mr.  Conner,  and  he  will  find  that  the  soft- 
est velvet  hides  the  sharpest  claw.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  but  we 
are  both  amazed  and  pained  at  articles  in  some  of  the  Universalist 
papers,  always  excepting  the  "  Star  of  the  West,"  which  is  a  model 
Christian  paper,  —  articles  which  are  compact  with  intolerance,  and 
saturated  with  spite.  Only  a  few  weeks  since,  we  commended  a  Uni- 
versalist brother  in  the  best  terms  we  were  master  of,  and  urged  the 
Unitarians  in  his  city  to  give  him  their  support  Thereupon  some  of 
these  papers  charged  us  with  casting  suspicion  upon  and  injuring  the 
standing  of  good  Universalist  ministers  by  our  un-called-for  praise ; 
unminc&l  of  the  fact  that  the  minister  in  question,  like  many  others, 
had  asked  us  to  aid  him  by  our  words.  What  but  the  very  worst  in- 
tolerance could  crack  the  whip  so  spitefully  over  the  heads  of  these 
men  ?  If  the  liberal-minded  men  in  the  Universalist  ministry  have 
any  manliness,  any  love  of  liberty,  any  self-respect,  left,  they  will  refuse 
to  wear  the  yoke  and  muzzle,  and  bear  the  scourge,  put  upon  them  by 
a  clique  of  self-constituted  leaders. 


THE  "  Free  Religious  Association "  held  its  first  Anniversary 
meeting  in  Boston  on  Friday  of  anniversary  week.  The  session 
lasted  during  the  day  and  evening.  The  morning  part  was  largely 
attended.  The  rain  thinned  the  audiences  of  the  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning. But  the  general  interest  was  kept  up.  The  Association  regard 
the  day  as  an  eminent  success.  We  judge  that  the  same  opinion  ex- 
tends to  the  public  generally,  from  the  fact  that  the  press  which  floats 
that  opinion  has  been  remarkably  quiet  on  the  subject.  If  the  meet- 
ings had  appeared  to  be  failures,  this  would  notjiave  been  the  case. 
Some  of  the  New  York  papers  gave  extended  reports.  That  would 
be  too  much  for  the  Free  Religionists  to  expect  of  any  of  the  dailies 
printed  in  Boston.  We  also  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  notice  of 
their  meeting  by  the  weekly  religious  journals  of  this  neighborhood. 
Even  the  **  liberal "  ones  are  silent  All  this  speaks  of  the  success  the 
Association  achieved.  We  propose  to  give  a  more  extended  notice 
of  the  meeting  in  our  next  issue,  when  we  hope  to  have  a  full  report 
of  the  speeches  at  our  convenience.  We  also  have  somewhat  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  movement,  of  its  shortcomings  and 
its  promise. 
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Highland  Rambles  :  A  Poem.    By  William  B.  Wright.    Boston : 
Adams  &  Co.     1868.  pp.  vi.  183. 

This  poem  relates  the  walks  and  talks  of  Arthur,  Vivian,  and  Paul, 
^  three  half-blown  pedants,"  who  have  escaped  into  Highland  Valleys  from 
the  cares  of  college  and  the  foul  air  of  the  city,  and  are  having  a  vacation, 
made  up  of  vigorous  exercise,  fresh  feeling,  and  some  good  speculation. 
They  fdl  in  with  an  old  sire  who  has  made  the  solitude  his  home  for  years, 
and  whose  heart  Nature  has  taken  into  her  confidence.  In  his  cottage,  a 
grandchild  is  a  frequent  visitor,  — 

"A  beauteous  maid. 
Seeming  a  strain  divine  of  womanhood 
Full-sung  to  its  sweetest*' 

Of  course,  Edith's  loveliness,  so  unexpected  in  this  depth  of  rude  grandeur 
and  beauties,  is  a  powerful  supplement  to  the  old  man's  entreaty  that  the 
youths  should  stay  with  him  three  moons  before  they  return  "into  the 
semblance  of  a  world." 

So  these  college-boys,  *'  bantlings  of  thin,  chameleon  diet,"  stay  in  the 
woods,  discuss  the  ideal,  the  aim  of  living,  the  mystery  of  love.  Edith 
traverses  the  great  stretches  of  blank  verse  with  the  golden  thread  of 
beauty  and  sentimen(.  They  all  say  some  good  things,  and  the  tone  of  the 
poem  is  pure  and  high.  At  its  close,  the  old  hermit,  feeling  that  death 
draws  nigh  to  him,  counsels  the  youths  according  to  the  temperament  and 
cast  of  mind  which  each  of  them  had  displayed,  and  celebrates  to  them  the 
nature  of  the  divine  love.  Love  is  the  solver  of  all  the  problems  of  thought 
and  action,  the  divine  unity  of  wisdom  and  beauty  in  love. 

The  mild  reflective  mood  of  this  poem,  touched  with  a  feeling  for  nature, 
and  bathed  in  her  open  air,  is  very  pleasant  and  soothing.  But  we  think 
that  sometimes  the  thought  grows  too  didactic  :  it  then  reminds  us  of  the 
wearisome  pages  of  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion  "  and  "  Prelude,"  and  we  get 
tired  of  wading  through  so  much  blank  verse.  Then  the  lyrics  come  in  as 
genuine  refreshments.  On  the  whole,  they  are  the  brightest  and  most 
vigorous  parts  of  the  poem.  There  is  one  upon  p.  148,  beginning,  "  Smile 
the  gods,  but  smile  benignly,"  that  is  tender  and  beautiful,  with  a  true  lyric 
swing.     On  p.  35,  is  a  vigorous  and  sly  one,  in  the  vein  of  Mephistopheles. 

The  bla'nk  verse  has  the  modem  fault  of  bristling  with  epithets  :  couplets 
of  a  noun  and  adjective  chase  each  other  after  the  period  of  a  sentence. 
Some  of  the  pages  have  this  air  of  being  overdone  :  there  is  a  piling  of 
words  and  a  crowding  of  phrases.  The  sentiment  does  not  go  staggering, 
in    the  manner  of  Festus,  with  over-brilliant  similes,  raked  and  scraped 
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from  all  quarters  of  the  universe :  but  it  is  ambitious  rather  in  the  style  of 
a  writer's  first  production,  out  of  which  superfluous  lines  and  phrases  have 
not  been  carefully  weeded.  For  a  poet  ought  to  expose  his  of&priiig  on 
Mount  Cithasron,  and  let  the  weather  kill  off  all  the  weaklings.  The  robust 
ones  will  certainly  find  their  way  home  to  our  hearts  :  but  we  do  not  like 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  turning  our  house  into  a  hospital  for  goitre  and 
other  redundancies.  How  hr  modem  poetry  has  traveled  firom  the  simple 
strength  that  heaved  those  lines  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  to  their  places  1 

But  there  is  much  to  praise  and  welcome  in  this  poem.  Swinbumism 
will  not  be  able  to  taste  the  fi^sh  morning  air  and  the  innocent  dew  of  it : 
too  much  curry  and  cayenne  have  gone  corrugating  over  that  tongue,  and 
turned  it  to  a  bit  of  leather  that  can  no  longer  be  conscious  of  a  gentle 
and  healthy  sensation.  We  admire  and  welcome  the  pure  and  truly 
religious  tone  of  these  pages.  And  we  only  wish  for  the  writer  a  sterner 
concentration  and  a  satiety  of  epithets. 

The  book  is  printed  in  Adams's  best  style.  And  we  hope  that  the  firm 
will  not  have  reason  to  regret  the  generous  venture  which  they  make  in 
publishing  this  poem.  When  sensation  subsidizes  all  the  popular  book- 
stores, a  publisher,  who  will  undertake  a  book  that  can  only  be  acceptable 
to  the  mild  and  meditative  spirit,  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  readers  jaded 
by  artifice  and  scene-painting.  J.  W. 

Lives  of  thb  Apostles. 

Sebmons  for  Children.    Boston  :  American  Unitarian  Association. 

The  reprint  of  these  two  books  by  Dr.  Greenwood  was  called  for  by 
the  ''Ladies'  Commission  on  Sunday-School  Books."  They  are  recom- 
mended by  the  publishers  to  Unitarian  parents,  the  author  being  "  one  of 
the  pleasant  instructors  of  their  own  early  years."  Dr.  Greenwood  was  a 
clear  and  pleasing  writer.  Very  few  of  the  supernatural  school  of  the  pres- 
ent time  seem  able  to  write  with  the  unaffected  and  simple  fiiith  so  natural 
to  the  fathers.  Supematuralism  in  the  liberal  ranks  to-day  is  strained, 
hard- worked,  and  unlovely.  It  comes  on  the  stage  disturbed  in  appear- 
ance, looking  as  if  it  had  been  dragged  against  its  will  from  its  old  legiti- 
mate Orthodox  homestead  into  the  presence  of  an  unsympathizing  crowd. 
It  cannot  bear  the  lightest  touch  of  rationalism.  It  shivers  in  the  uncon- 
genial atmosphere.  Its  defenders  make  their  hold  upon  it  as  firm  as  possi- 
ble, but  the  endeavor  betrays  itself.  The  rising  generation  guesses  what 's 
the  matter,  and  there  the  curtain  drops. 

It  is,  therefore,  but  following  a  wise  course  to  go  back  to  the  fathers  of 
twenty  years  ago,  before  faith  in  the  miraculous  began  to  waver  on  other 
points  than  the  trinity,  and  reproduce  Jesus  and  the  apostles  a^  they  were 
seen  by  the  scholars  of  those  days.  This  may  prevent  the  denomination 
from  drifting  into  "  utter  denial."  The  twigs  must  be  properly  bent,  or  the 
trees  are  lost. 

Of  course  there  are  many  good  things  in  these  books  ;  many  fine  points 
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of  diaracter  are  touched  upon.    If  they  stood  in  relief  as  natural  traits  of 
human  character,  we  think  the  good  impression  would  be  enhanced. 

But  what  shall  we  say  when  we  read  in  the  "  Catechism,"  appended  to 
the  ''  Sermons,"  questions  and  answers  like  the  foUowing :  — 

Q.  Had  Christ  no  particular  reward  on  account  of  what  he  did  and  suf- 
fered for  the  good  of  men  ? 

A.  Because  he  humbled  himself  to  death,  God  has  highly  exalted  him, 
and  made  him  head  over  all  thinp^  in  his  Church  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
world  he  wiU  come  to  judge  the  hving  and  the  dead.  I*'or  this  hofie  which 
was  set  before  him,  he  endured  the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame  of  that 
ignominious  death. 

Q,    What  do  the  Scriptures  sav  concerning  the  day  of  judgment  ? 

A,  That  Christ  will  come  in  tne  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great 
glory,  when  every  eye  shall  see  him  ;  that  he  will  separate  the  wicked  from 
Uie  good  ;  that  ne  will  send  the  wicked  into  a  place  of  punishment,  and 
take  the  righteous  to  a  place  of  happiness,  where  they  shall  live  forever 
with  himseff. 

Indeed,  do  the  Scriptures  say  all  this  ?  And  do  Unitarians  believe  it 
all  ?  IVas  it  to  earn  this  great  privilege  that  Jesus  "  came  among  men  and 
endured  the  cross  "  ?  Such  things  show  to  what  folly  good  men  will  some- 
times lend  themselves.  We  hope  the  children  will  ask  to  have  this  *'  Cate- 
chism "  revised,  if  not  by  "  modem  scholarship,"  then  by  modem  good 
sense :  heretical  as  that  may  be,  it  cannot  fail  of  making  improvement 

S.  H.  M. 


The  Free  Congregational  Society ^of  Florence,  Mass.:  its  Plat- 
form, By-Laws,  and  Extracts  from  Annual  Reports  for  the  Year  ending 
April  6,  1868. 

We  give  quite  lengthy  extracts  from  this  report,  believing  that  it  is  of  a 
character  to  encourage  the  formation  of  similar  societies. 

The  first  attempts  of  people  of  liberal  tendencies  in  organizing  free  socie* 
ties  for  religious  development  are  apt  to  end  in  some  theological  statement. 
These  articles  of  agreement  are  free  from  all  dogma,  and  are  therefore  of 
service  in  showing  people  that  they  can  work  together  without  a  creed. 
The  success  and  good  name  of  the  Free  Congregational  Society  will  stimu- 
late many  restless  church  people  to  throw  off  all  of  their  fetters,  and  to 
unite  in  a  democratic  and  free  platform. 

In  pursuance  of  the  following  call,  signed  by  twenty-seven  citizens  of 
Florence,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  time  and  place  therein  named. 

To  THE  People  of  Florence  and  Vicinity.  —  All  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  good  morals,  general  education,  and  liberal  religious  sen- 
timents, whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  or  of  whatever  sect,  creed,  or 
nationality,  are  invited  to  meet  in  the  South  School-House,  on  Sunday, 
May  3,  1863,  at  3.30  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  organize  arrangements  for  the 
better  attainment  of  the  objects  above  named. 
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At  the  meeting,  a  Society  was  organized  by  the  adoption  and  signing  ot 
the  following 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT. 

We,  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  Florence  and  its  vicinity  in  the  town 
of  Northampton,  wishing  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  of  associate 
effort  for  our  advancement  in  truth  and  goodness,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
general  intelligence,  good  morals,  and  liberal  religious  sentiments,  do  hereby 
agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a  body  corporate  under  the  name  of  the  Free 
Congregational  Society  of  Florence. 

Respecting  in  each  other  and  in  all  the  right  of  intellect  and  conscience 
to  be  free,  and  holding  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one  to  keep  his  mind  and 
heart  at  all  times  open  to  receive  the  truth,  and  follow  its  guidance,  we  set 
up  no  theological  condition  of  membership,  and  neither  demand  nor  expect 
uniformity  of  doctrinal  belief;  asking  only  unity  of  purpose  to  seek  and 
accept  the  right  and  true,  and  an  honest  aim  and  efibrt  to  make  these  the 
rule  of  life.  And,  recognizing  the  brotherhood  of  the  human  race  and  the 
equality  of  human  rights,  we  make  no  distinction  as  to  the  conditions  and 
rights  of  membership  in  this  Society,  on  account  of  sex  or  color  or  nation- 
ality. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  Moderator,  Gerk,  and  Treasurer, 
who  shall  be  first  chosen  at  the  first  business  meeting  of  the  Society,  and 
afterwards  at  each  annual  meeting  thereof,  and  shaU  perform  the  customary 
duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

The  Society  shall  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  in  April, 
at  such  hour  and  place  as  the  Mioderator  of  the  preceding  year  shall  ap- 
point 

extract  from  the  report  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  experience  of  the  year  now  closing  is  encouraging,  and  tends  to 
strengthen  our  faith  in  the  usefulness  of  the  Society,  and  the  value  of  its 
platform. 

During  the  past  year,  our  resident  minister  (Charles  C.  Burleigh)  has 
occupied  the  desk  on  twenty  Sundays,  giving  discourses  of  great  value, 
fitted  to  place  religious  ideas  on  a  common-sense  basis,  and  defend  with 
irresistible  logic  some  of  the  most  advanced  liberal  doctrines. 

The  Society  has  also  been  favored  with  the  services  of  the  following 
speakers  :  A.  T.  Foss,  J.  V.  Blake,  James  F.  Lyman,  Susannah  L.  Kilbum, 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Frederic  Frothingham ;  John  Savary,  on  two 
Sundays  ;  A.  Bronson  Alcott ;  Henry  C.  Wright,  on  three  Sundays  ;  Fran- 
cis E.  Abbot,  Lucy  Stone,  Aaron  M.  Powell,  Edward  C.  Towne,  Theodore 
D.  Weld,  Fanny  B.  Felton,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Horace  Seaver,  Wm, 
Wells  Brown,  John  T.  Sargent ;  Wm.  H.  Burleigh,  on  two  Sundays  ;  D.  A. 
Wasson,  two  Sundays  ;  William  Denton,  Josiah  P.  Quincy,  Sallie  Holley, 
Olympia  Brown,  Joseph  B.  Marvin,  Josephine  A.  EUery,  Wm.  L.  Jenkins, 
and  John  B.  Beach. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  by  these  speakers,  may  be  named  Physiol- 
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ogy ;  France,  its  government  and  policy  ;  Temperance  ;  Origin  and  Ante- 
cedents of  the  African  Race  ;  Woman  Suffrage  ;  National  Affairs  ;  Spirit- 
ualism ;  Revivals ;  The  Evils  of  Indiscriminate  Suffrage  ;  Cause  and  Cure 
of  Poverty ;  The  Defects  of  our  Common-School  System  ;  The  Church ; 
The  Bible ;  and  both  sides  of  the  great  question  of  Immortality. 

About  the  first  of  last  January,  the  plan  of  holding  regular  Sunday-eve- 
ning Conferences  was  inaugurated,  the  leading  objects  being  intellectual 
entertainment  and  improvement  In  the  exercises,  a  good  variety  and  in- 
terest have  been  kept  up.  The  originality,  freedom,  life,  and  freshness,  of 
these  exercises  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  stereotyped  dullness  and 
empty  platitudes  which  characterize  conference  meetings  held  by  those 
who  restrict  themselves  by  creeds,  and  take  solemn  oaths  never  to  be  any 
wiser ;  they  having  long  since  exhausted  the  Divine  Mind. 

The  Free  Library  and  Reading-Room  of  this  Society  are  extending  their 
circles  of  influence.  A  larger  number  of  books  has  been  drawn  during  the 
past  year  than  during  any  previous  one.  Every  book  that  goes  forth  is  a 
messenger  of  comfort  and  enlightenment,  and  thus  the  library  is  silently 
but  effectively  doing  a  great  and  good  work.  Through  its  volumes  the 
thoughts  of  living  thinkers  are  kept  continually  among  us,  and  the  spirits 
of  the  mighty  dead  utter  their  voices  to  those  who  live  after  them. 

During  the  past  winter,  the  women  of  this  society  have  formed  an  asso- 
ciation for  social  and  industrial  purposes,  in  which  they  have  aimed  to 
avoid  the  evils  of  sewing  societies,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  their  usefulness.  It  is  designed  to  make  the  organization  the  means  of 
furnishing  profitable  work  to  those  who  are  seeking  it,  and  ultimately  ren- 
der the  whole  business  of  the  association  a  source  of  income.  This  Society, 
which  is  styled  "The  Industrial  Re-union,"  is  yet  in  its  incipient  state, 
but  much  good  is  anticipated  from  its  labors. 

In  closing  this  Report,  we  would  call  attention  to  ^e  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  Free  Congregational  Society  of  Florence  is  to  be  sustained.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  conflict  for  religious  liberty.  Our  opponents  have  the 
advantages  of  well-organized,  long-established,  and  wealthy  combinations. 
Their  opposition  to  our  movement  meets  us  in  every  direction.  Sometimes 
it  is  open  ;  more  generally  covert  and  underhanded.  It  meets  us  in  the 
paths  of  business,  in  the  family  and  social  relations,  in  the  school,  in  town 
affairs,  in  state  affairs,  in  all  the  activities  of  life.  Sometimes  we  are  as- 
sailed with  misrepresentations  and  anathemas  from  the  pulpit,  sometimes 
from  the  press.'  Now,  to  meet  all  this  opposition,  and  make  our  Society 
strong  and  self-sustaining,  we  require  money.  And  it  becomes  us  to  learn 
from  our  opponents,  who  use  every  means  to  secure  financial  strength. 
Our  Society  should  have  an  abundance  of  the  sinews  of  war.  Your  Com- 
mittee would  therefore  suggest,  that  in  addition  to  the  usual  resource  of 
annual  subscriptions,  which  we  hope  our  friends  will  aim  this  year  to  make 
larger  than  ever,  there  should  be  held,  during  the  year,  at  least  two  festivals 
for  raising  funds,  one  in  June, — or  in  the  strawberry  season  ;  and  one  at  New 
Year*s,  —  and  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  at  this  meeting  to  make  ar- 
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rangements  for  these  festivals.  We  would  further  suggest  that  the  labors 
and  profits  of  *'  The  Industrial  Re-union "  be  appropriated  to  the  aid  of 
these  festivals  and  the  support  of  the  Society. 

Finally,  let  us  make  our  organization  the  great  stronghold  of  religious 
freedom  for  this  beautiful  valley ;  a  city  of  refuge  in  which  those  who  are 
persecuted  for  opinion's  sake  may  find  shelter,  protection,  and  fellowship. 
To  this  end  let  us  be  united  and  firm.  Let  no  dififerences  on  outside  issues, 
no  provocation  whatever,  tempt  us  to  withdraw  our  countenance  and  sup- 
port from  this  grand  citadel  of  free  thought,  free  speech,  and  free  men. 
The  more  hotly  we  are  assailed  without,  the  more  united  and  firm  should 
we  be  within.  Let  us  bravely  defend  our  platform,  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
war  for  mental  liberty  is  to  be  fought  out  on  this  line. 

The  Currency.    By  Joseph  S.  Ropes.    Boston:   Nichols  &  Noyes. 
1868. 

Mr.  Ropes  professes  to  *'  promote  sound  views,"  and  not  to  advocate 
any  "  pet  financial  scheme.'' 

He  seems  to  think  that  specie  and  bank  promises  to  pay  specie  on  de- 
mand are  stable  values,  and  the  only  proper  things  to  be  used  for  money. 
If  gold  is  comparatively  stable,  bank  credits  which  legally  take  its  place  are 
very  unstable  ;  as  1837  and  1857  in  this  country,  and  1867  in  England,  will 
bear  witness.  The  fluctuations  in  interest,  of  which  he  takes  littie  account, 
are  as  ruinous  to  business  as  the  changes  of  money. 

Mr.  Ropes's  "  pet  financial  scheme  "  seems  to  consist  in  withdrawing  the 
Government  greenbacks,  allowing  the  banks  to  retain  their  present  power 
over  money  and  credits,  and  through  these  over  property.  It  would  puzzle 
him  to  show  any  right  the  banks  can  possibly  have,  not  based  on  monopoly, 
to  control  the  amount  and  interest  of  money,  and  those  money  promises 
which  regulate  all  values. 

Whoever  heard  before  of  a  nation  paying  sixteen  million  dollars  a  year 

to  a  set  of  banks  for  furnishing  an  irredeemable  currency,  which  any  good 

bank-note  printer  would  furnish  for  a  hundredth  part  of  the  amount  I 

S. 

Egypt's  Place  in  History.    A  Presentation.    By  Mrs.  Dall.    Bos- 
ton :  Lee  &  Shepard.     i868.    pp.  xv.  108. 

This  pamphlet  is  an  attempt  to  present  the  leading  facts  and  course  of 
argument  contained  in  four  of  the  five  volumes  by  Bunsen,  entitied 
"  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History."  They  are  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  the  English  press,  and  the  price  corresponds.  At  the 
present  rate  of  gold,  they  could  not  be  imported  for. seventy  dollars,  which 
is  the  price  named  by  Mrs.  Dall  in  contrast  with  the  dollar  and  a  half  that 
her  pamphlet  costs.  The  expense  in  publishing  these  volumes  was  in- 
creased by  the  richness  of  the  material  which  Bunsen  brought  to  his  task. 

The  first  volume  contains  a  fine  engraving  of  the  Great  Sphynx  ;  the 
Coptic  Alphabet,  compared  with  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  ;  an  Egyptian 
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Vocabulary  ;  and  a  complete  list  of  hieroglyphical  signs,  most  beautifully 
engraved,  with  sound,  signification,  and  authority,  comprised  in  more  than 
a  hundred  pages.  The  second  volume,  besides  two  elaborate  portraits  of 
Eratosthenes  and  Manetho,  with  margins  of  figures  and  cartouches,  con- 
tains views  and  plans  of  the  pyramids,  a  sketch  of  the  Fayoom,  or  canal- 
ixed  district,  numerous  royal  scutcheons,  and  a  synoptical  table  of  all  the 
pyramids.  In  the  third  volume  there  are  also  plans,  views,  maps,  and  por- 
traits, including  a  valuable  conjectural  map  of  the  track  of  the  Aryans  from 
their  primeval  country  to  India.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Schelling  in  the 
fourth,  and  some  astronomical  charts  to  show  the  position  of  the  North 
Pole  of  the  heavens,  and  the  inclination  of  the  Equator  to  the  Ecliptic  at 
different  periods.  For  this  is  an  essential  element  of  Bunsen's  chronology 
and  theory  of  the  age  of  Egyptian  civilization.  But  Mrs.  Dall  makes  this 
point  clear  enough  in  her  pamphlet,  though  she  does  not  give  Bunsen's 
reason  for  adopting  twenty-one  thousand  years  as  the  period  in  which,  from 
any  given  epoch,  the  same  seasons  will  return  to  the  same  points  of  the 
celestial  sphere.  M.  Julien's  calculation  furnishes  the  reason  :  the  varia- 
tion which  is  called  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  determines,  he  says,  "  in 
the  periodical  return  of  each  season,  an  advance  whose  duration  amounts 
to  fifty,  and  even  sixty-one  seconds,  if  we  also  count  the  annual  deviation 
which  planetary  attraction  inflicts  upon  the  axis  of  our  orbit.  Dividing  by 
this  number  of  seconds  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  of  the  circum- 
ference," we  have  the  period  of  twenty-one  thousand  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  wealth  contained  in 
these  four  volumes.  We  are  not  yet  the  fortunate  owner  of  the  fifth,  and 
cannot  speak  of  its  contents ;  but  the  other  four  include  criticisms  and  ex- 
planatory statements  of  some  of  the  remotest  historical  and  religious  prob- 
lems. There  is  mythology  of  Greece,  India,  and  Egypt ;  different  cosmogo- 
nies ;  history  of  hieroglyphical  writing ;  examinatioivof  pyramids,  canals,  and 
dykes  ;  age  of  the  Nile  deposit,  and  a  brilliant  deduction  from  remains  found 
at  a  certain  depth ;  restorations  of  the  dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings ;  astro- 
nomical and  historical  synchronisms  ;  examination  of  the  Vendidad,  Veda, 
and  Book  of  the  Dead ;  Aryan  and  Bactrian  traditions ;  in  short,  all  the 
great  traditions  confronted  with  each  other,  and  bidden  to  come  to  terms. 
The  amount  of  scholarship  and  research  in  various  departments  is  so  great, 
that,  as  Mrs.  Dall  justly  remarks,  it  would  take  a  council,  composed  of  the 
first  scholars  in  each  science  that  has  contributed  to  the  books,  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  it,  and  make  authoritative  statements  relative  to  its  leading 
points. 

But  the  general  reader  can  easily  see  what  he  escapes  from  in  buying 
Mrs.  DalPs  pamphlet ;  for  the  volumes  are  not  easy  reading,  and  do  not 
yield  their  purport  at  a  glance.  They  have  to  be  studied,  pondered,  and 
compared,  as  Mrs.  Dall  herself  has  done  to  frame  her  pamphlet.  She  has 
done  it  very  well.  To  know  what  to  reject,  and  what  to  slur,  is  quite  as 
important  in  such  a  work  as  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  essential  points. 
Mrs.  Dall  has  withstood  the  temptation  of  some  delightful  pages  and  of 
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some  curious  speculation,  and  has  given  us  a  flow  of  the  facts,  dates,  chro- 
nological deductions,  and  the  substantial  yield  of  the  old  crop  of  traditions. 
A  great  deal  of  honest  labor,  and  a  patient  digging,  such  as  Dr.  Todd  and 
other  members  of  the  genus  Man  credit  only  scholars  of  their  own  sex  with, 
have  gone  into  this  pamphlet.  And  we  commend  it  to  all  clergymen  and 
men  of  thought  who  wish  to  know  the  position  of  the  interesting  questions 
of  which  Bunsen  treated. 

We  forgot  to  say  that  Mrs.  Dall  has  an  appendix,  under  the  title  of 
''  Scholia,"  that  contains  some  discussions  which  would  have  only  delayed 
the  movement  of  her  pamphlet  They  are  all  pertinent.  Especially  so  is 
a  review  of  Piazzi  Smyth's  late  work  upon  the  Great  Pyramid,  which,  he 
says,  was  built  by  divine  suggestion,  to  be  a  perpetual  standard  of  wet  and 
dry  measure,  long  and  square  mensuration,  and  of  all  other  lengths,  human 
and  divine.  To  such  lengths  will  a  scholar  go,  if  he  has  Bible  on  the  brain. 

J.  w. 
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THE    HISTORICAL    POSITION    OF   JESUS. 

THE  subject  of  this  essay  is  the  Historical  Position  of  Jesus. 
The  title  is  significant.  Of  its  three  important  words,  two  start 
long  trains  of  thought  that  run  far  away  into  strange  fields  of  investi- 
gation. The  word  "historical,"  substitutes  science  for  mythology. 
The  word  **  Jesus,"  substitutes  humanity  for  divinity.  Both  combine 
to  displace  the  theological  method  and  result,  to  take  religion  from 
the  clouds,  and  plant  it  on  the  earth. 

At  no  previous  time  could  this  subject  have  been  announced  —  far 
less  handled.  For  at  no  previous  time  was  the  ground  clear  for  its 
statement 

For  a  single  brief  moment  only,  did  Jesus  hold  ^  position  in  actual 
history.  His  career  was  as  the  flight  of.  an  arrow  describing  a  very 
short  curve.  His  foot  touched  the  ground  but  for  an  instant.  Hardly 
did  men  see  him  before  he  disappeared  from  their  view.  They  who 
allow  the  greatest  length  to  his  public  course,  mention  five  years  as 
its  extreme  limit.  The  usual  reckoning  makes  it  last  three.  Put  it 
at  five.  Five  years  in  a  wild,  tumultuous,  troubled  age  ;  an  age  of 
intellectual  and  moral,  and  we  may  almost  say  of  social  and  political 
war  j  an  age  when  burning  memories,  and  yet  more  burning  hopes, 
meeting  in  the  national  mind  excited  a  confused  ecstasy  that  made 
clear  vision  of  facts  impossible  ;  an  age  when  senses  and  souls  were 
equally  bewildered ;  when  men  walked  in  dreams,  and  saw  others 
walking  in  clouds ;  an  age  when  the  national  ideas  and  traditions 
grown  rank  with  time,  clung  to  every  eminent  person  as  tropical 
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verdure  clings  to  a  wall,  rendering  it  immediately  impossible  to  tell 
how  much  is  wall,  and  how  much  verdure  —  or  which  anticipated  the 
other  ;  an  age  when  men  drew  on  their  memory  for  their  arguments 
and   on  their  .imagination  for  their  facts ;  when  the  text  of  an  old 
prophecy  was  announcement  of  destiny,  and  a  strain  of  poetry  was  a 
pledge  of  providential  events;  an  age  when  national  vanity  rising 
into  transport,  invented  miracle  and  called  it  history ;  built  castles  in 
the  air,  and  called  them  cities  of  God.     Five  years  of  thought  and 
labor  in  an*  age  like  that !     Count  the  chances  that  words  dropped 
into  such  pre-occupied  ears,  would  be  well  heard  or  remembered ; 
that  deeds  wrought  amid  such  social  chaos,  would  be  fairly  weighed  ; 
that  qualities  exhibited  before  such  dazed  apprehensions  would  be 
taken  at  their  value,  and  you  estimate  the  probability  that  the  histori- 
cal position  of  Jesus  was  understood  even  by  those  who  saw  him 
daily,  who  heard  his  preaching,  who  followed  him  from  town  to  town, 
who  watched  him  with  the  sharpened  eyes  of  hate,  or  with  the  search- 
ing glances  of  love.  Of  all  persons,  these  were  the  last  to  comprehend 
him,  for  these  were  most  completely  lost  in  the  illusions  of  the  hour. 
The  lovers  could  see  nothing  but  a  king,  the  haters  could  see  noth- 
ing but  a  revolutionist 

Whatever  place  Jesus  may  have  cleared  for  himself  by  his  individ- 
uality, was  overgrown  the  instant  he  left  the  earth.  Upon  those  who 
desired  to  know  who  and  what  he  was,  his  disciples  foisted  their 
notions  of  what  he  ought  to  have  been,  or  might  have  been,  or 
seemed  to  them  to  be  —  as  their  fancy  inverted,  perverted,  subverted 
or  converted  his  image.  The  first  man  whose  genuine  portraiture  of 
him  has  come  down  to  us  —  I  mean  Paul  —  has  no  historical 
acquaintance  with  him  whatever,  mentions  scarcely  a  single  fact  in 
his  career,  uses  for  dogmatical  purposes  the  two  or  three  facts  he  does 
mention,  and  talks  about  him  as  if  he  had  no  more  relation  to  the 
planet  than  a  seraph.  Already,  in  less  than  a  generation  after  his 
departure,  he  is  a  mythological  being,  a  p>ersonified  dogma,  a  theolog- 
ical postulate,  an  antithesis  in  speculation,  an  intellectual  turning 
point  for  Faith.  His  personality  has  vanished  as  completely  as  his 
form.  He  is  the  Spirit ;  he  is  the  Lord  from  heaven  ;  he  is  the  first- 
bom  of  a  new  spiritual  family,  the  second  Adam  ;  he  is  the  sinless 
conqueror  of  sin,  the  incorruptible  vanquisher  of  corruption  ;  the  man 
without  accidents  or  limitations,  who  was  neither  Jew,  nor  Greek,  nor 
Roman,  neither  barbarian  nor  civilized,  neither  male  nor  female,  but 
a  **  new  creature,"  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  before. 
What  his  personal  fiiends  had  been  telling  about  Jesus  before  Paul 
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^I"i  iiJul'lus  viewsy  it  is  difficult  to  say.    Bat  if  we  may  judge  by  the 

™PSn^es  which  foand  currency  in  the  second  century,  they  told 

^^^  Qttle  about  his  historical  position.    The  writers  <^  the  so<alled 

^'^^S'^phies  followed  the  example  of  the  apostle  to  the  GentOeSy 

^^' worked  up  the  significance  of  Jesus  in  the  interest  of  their  dog- 

""•Jkics,     They  draped  him  to  suit  their  £uicy,  and  as  their  £uicy 

4mished  the  material  gratis,  diey  were  lavish  <^  ermine  and  jewels 

And  doth  of  gold.    They  may  have  described  Jesus  more  or  less 

correctly.    But  whether  more  or  less,  who  can  tell?    It  seems  not  to 

ha\'e  been  their  puipo&e  to  describe  him  as  he  stood  before  them. 

Whatever  informatioo  diey  gave,  was  by  the  way.    It  was  a  tradition 

they  painted,  a  hope,  a  belief  a  theorem,  not  a  person.    There  was 

no  Jesus  after  hb  deadL     He  rose  not  in  the  body  that  died. 

The  very  words  "'Christ,*'' airistian,"**Christiamrf,"*Cfaristeii- 
dom«*^  comii]^  early  into  use — the  disciples  were  fast  called  **  Chris- 
tians  "^  at  Antioch,  droppii^  the  name  of  Jesns  in  a  single  geaera- 

tiOQ  —  prove  that  the  hisawical  pr>drin«  nf  J#^ik  mac  wajmMj  <lip|mg 

away.  The  ^  Christ  "*  has  no  hisawical  positiun  ;  he  was  not  a  man. 
Out  of  theology  he  has  no  eiistmrr  ;  he  was  a  ueauue  of  rhougfil, 
A  brain  was  his  cradle.  Tbesenphicdoctnsof  the  dbmch  were  the 
ai^gels  who  ushered  him  mfio  the  wmld  of  idea.  31yiins 
modKT.  In  tte  hisMT  of  the  past  c^^hflBcw  hiaiihnl  years  J 
H>  piace  ;  his  name  scaicciy  ooows.  And  when  ir  does  oocm;  it  is 
coopued  with  appdladkxB  that  be&e  its  sewae.  John  WicklsSb  was  fond 
of  ccaajtttBi^theptciiaesof  hstimewiriktheXewTcsOMient  J 
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Christendom  had  come  to  be.     Surely,  Jesus  had  been  ctomplc^^y 
forgotten  ;   the  very  tradition  of  him  had   been  lost ;  the  j^^Cttd 
image  of  him  had  been  in  every  feature  blackened  and   ddft^^ 
when  such  a  hideous  burlesque  as  that  was  allowed  to  bear  his  nfB*^ 
The  Order  of  Jesus  insulted  him  in  every  word  it  uttered,  and  ci 
fied  him  in  every  deed  it  did.     Its  very  being  was  a  travesty  of 
It  aimed  at  the  extinction  of  the  human  ;  he  aimed  at  its  quickenin] 
It  aimed  at  making  man  a  corpse ;  he  aimed  at  making  him  a  soul.l 
Think  of  him  giving  his  disciples  their  lesson  in  prayer  :  "  After  this   ^^ 
manner  pray  ye,  Our  Father  in  heaven."     Then  think  of  the  member 
of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  working  up  his  agony  of  devotion,  frightening 
himself  with  visions  of  hell,  counting  his  groans,  making  note  of  his 
aspirations,  checking  off  his  breaths,  measuring  his  pauses  of  silence  * 

by  rule,  making  himself  a  machine  for  producing  sobs  and  sighs  to  ' 

order,  a  contrivance  which  could  moan,  and  weep,  and  choke,  and 
gasp,  punctually,  and  by  book.  The  founder  of  the  Order,  his  work 
done,  said :  "  Write,  I  wish  the  Society  to  know  my  last  thoughts 
on  the  virtue  of  obedience.  In  the  hand  of  his  superiors  each  mem- 
ber must  be  like  the  staff  which  an  old  man  carries  and  uses  as  he 
will.  He  must  h^perinde  ac  Cadaver — precisely  like  a  corpse."  Had 
Loyola  ever  read  the  words  with  which  Jesus  opened  his  ministry : 
**  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised  ? " 

But  this  was  three  centuries  ago.  Well,  then,  Father  Lacordaire 
was  of  this  generation.  His  biography  is  one  of  our  last  sensations. 
Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  young  man  who  came  to  Jesus, 
asking  the  way  to  eternal  life,  and  generously  offering  himself  as  a  dis- 
ciple ?  Do  you  remember  what  the  divine  Master  said  to  him  ;  and 
how  he  was  moved  to  such  tenderness,  that  on  looking  at  him,  he 
loved  him  ?  And  do  you  remember  how,  when  the  young  man  turned 
sadly  away,  he  respected  his  silent  sorrow,  and  would  not  wound 
him  even  by  a  word  of  persuasion,  but  left  him  to  himself,  to  return 
or  not,  as  he  would  ?  Do  you  remember  what  freedom  of  thinking 
and  feeling  he  allowed  his  followers ;  how  he  would  not  send  them 
away,  or  hurt  their  self-respect ;  how  he  tolerated  Iscariot  to  the  last, 
and  let  him  go  on  his  errand,  uncrushed  and  undenounced  ?  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  hear  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Father  Lacordaire.  A 
young  man  came  to  him,  burning  with  zeal  for  discipleship.  He 
stood  before  the  priest,  brave,  ingenuous,  with  mind  alight  with  con- 
viction, and   heart  aflame  with    love,  and  asked  the   old  question. 
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"  Father,  the  way  to  eternal  life."  "  Down  on  your  knees,  my  son." 
"  On  my  knees.  Father  ? "  "  Yes,  instantly  on  your  knees."  The 
youth  silently  obeys.  The  representative  of  Jesus  takes  from  the  wall 
a  knotted  whip  of  thongs,  and  scourges  the  prostrate  figure  till  every 
vestige  of  pride  is  beaten  out  of  him.  That  was  the  first  lesson  in 
modem  discipleship.     Had  either  of  them  ever  heard  of  Jesus  ? 

Take  another  sign  of  the  utter  oblivion  into  which  the  church  had 
fallen  respecting  Jesus.  The  standard  work  of  practical  piety  has 
been  the  "  Imitatio  Christi,"  by  A'Kempis.  The  object  of  the  treatise 
was  to  portray  the  interior  life  of  the  disciple,  according  to  the  pat- 
tern set  by  the  great  original.  And  yet  the  historical  original  could 
scarcely  have  been  in  the  author's  thought  for  more  than  a  passing 
moment.  We  hear  in  this  book  no  prattle  of  little  children  clustering 
about  the  Teacher's  knees ;  we  hear  no  rustling  of  the  corn  as  on  that' 
Sabbath  day  when  Jesus  passed  through  it  with  his  disciples  ;  there 
is  no  marriage  feast,  with  mirth  and  wine  ;  there  is  no  warm  human 
friendship  in  the  bosom  of  a  family;  the  brave,  reforming  spirit  is 
left  out  The  example  presented  for  imitation  is  not  that  of  Jesus  in 
any  one  of  his  traits  ;  it  is  that  of  the  Christ  who  was  fabled  in  theol- 
ogy to  have  come  down  from  heaven  to  suffer  and  die.  The  mytho- 
logical Saviour  is  analyzed,  not  the  man.  "  Run  hither  and  thither, 
you  will  find  no  rest,  save  in  humble  subjection  to  the  rule  of  the 
priest."  "  Let  me  vilify  myself,  let  me  reduce  myself  to  nothing,  let 
me  make  myself  dust,  as  I  am  ;  then  thy  light  will  come  to  me,  and 
all  esteem,  even  to  the  least  particle,  will  be  buried  in  the  valley  of 
my  annihilation,  and  will  perish  forever." 

"Call  no  man  your  master,  on  earth,"  said  Jesus  ;  "for  one  is 
your  master,  and  all  ye  are  brothers."  "  Call  no  man  Father,  for  one 
is  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven."  "  Her  sins  are  forgiven  her,  for 
she  has  loved  much."  "  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  thou  knowest 
the  commandments." 

Does  not  all  this  prove  that  Jesus  had  no  position  in  the  memory, 
or  the  thought,  or  the  personal  ethics  of  Christendom  ?  The  question 
as  to  the  historical  position  of  Jesus  is  new,  and  because  it  is  new,  it 
is  hard  to  answer.  To  recover  a  form  which  eighteen  centuries  have 
been  doing  their  best  to  hide,  which  those  who  should  have  rescued 
it,  have  consciously  and  unconsciously  secreted,  nor  secreted  only, 
but  disguised  and  caricatured,  is  no  easy  task  ;  and  if  they  who 
undertake  it  fail  many  times,  they  should  not  be  held  accountable  — 
as  if  their  failure  condemned  their  creed. 

For  consider :  before  this  inquiry  could  be  raised  at  all,  two  great 
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revolutions  must  have  taken  place  in  human  thought ;  there  must 
have  been  a  decline  of  Christianity  as  a  dogmatical  system,  and  there 
must  have  been  a  birth  of  science.  Both  of  these  have  at  last  taken 
place.  "  Christianity,"  as  a  dogmatic  form  of  religion  is  declining  ; 
the  human  mind  is  leaving  it ;  it  has  lost  its  grasp  on  the  modem 
world.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  rise  of  industry,  the  coming 
up  of  the  people  in  their  intelligent  or  their  wilful  energy,  the 
development  of  political  economy  and  social  science,  the  new  spirit 
of  independence,  the  self-assertion  of  human  nature  that  will  take 
charge  of  its  own  affairs,  judge  of  its  own  interests,  and  believe 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  its  own  reason,  have  all  been  accom- 
plishing its  downfall.  What  we  call  vaguely  "  the  spirit  of  the  age," 
is  deserting  Christianity  by  every  gate.  Christianity  no  longer  con- 
'trols  industry  or  politics ;  literature  is  out  of  its  pale  ;  it  has  lost  art ; 
science  it  never  had ;  from  the  beginning  that  was  unbelieving.  They 
who  assert  its  creeds,  take  pains  to  say  that  they  do  not  hold  them  in 
any  literal  sense  ;  and  they  who  do  not  assert  its  creeds  are  number- 
less. Ventora  ("  Le  Pouvoir  Chretien  Politique,"  quoted  by  Lecky, 
II :  129,)  says:  "The  meanest  interests  have  their  multitudinous 
organs  in  the  daily  press,  and  do  well.  Religion,  the  supreme  interest, 
has  an  insignificant  number,  and  these  are  hardly  able  to  live.  In 
Catholic  Austria,  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  journals,  but  one 
is  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  the  orthodoxy  of  that 
one  might  be  improved.  The  truth  is,  that  in  Europe,  public  opinion, 
as  well  as  public  interest,  has  ceased  to  be  Christian." 

M.  Sainte  Beuve  writes,  "  Groan  over  it  or  not,  as  we  may.  Faith 
has  disappeared.  Science,  let  people  say  what  they  please,  has  de- 
stroyed it  In  thb  crisis  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  to  avoid  stag- 
nation and  decline.  --We  must  move  rapidly  and  firmly  on  toward  an 
order  of  rational,  intelligent,  probable  ideas,  which  beget  conviction 
instead  of  belief,  and  which,  while  leaving  all  liberty  and  protection 
to  the  vestiges  of  neighboring  creeds,  prepares  in  all  fresh,  robust 
minds,  a  support  for  the  future.  So  let  us,  men  and  women,  cease  as 
sc>on  as  possible  to  be  children." 

A  statue  of  Voltaire  is  to  be  erected  in  Paris,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  selected  a  site  to  place  it  on.  Two  hundred  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  names  are  already  on  the  subscription  list. 
Michelet,  Corbon,  Pelletan  Legouve,  Daubigny,  Havin,  are  of  the 
Eminent  Committee  who  have  the  work  in  charge.  Bishop  Dupan- 
loup  may  brand  the  scheme  as  an  insult,  and  may  declare  that  such 
a  statue  would  be  erected  to  the  "impersonation  of  infamy ;"  but  the 
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"  Siecle  "  is  issuing  at  cost  a  complete  edition  of  Voltaire's  works, 
and  the  statue,  when  erected,  will  stand  on  a  solid  pedestal  of  public 
opinion.  The  thirteenth  edition  of  Renan's  book  sells  with  the  same 
fatal  rapidity  as  the  first.  We  know  how  it  is  in  Italy.  We  know 
how  it  is  in  Germany  and  England.  We  know  how  it  is  here.  The 
ear  is  ready  for  the  name  of  Jesus. 

But  this  would  not  avail  if  the  voice  that  could  articulate  his  name 
were  not  ready  to  speak  it     In  vain  would  a  path  be  free  across 
the  centuries  to  Bethlehem,  if  there  were  no  engineers  to  guide  us 
thither.     But  simultaneously  with  the  decline  of  "  Christianity  "  is  the 
rise  of  History.    The  genius  of  history  sprang  into  life  the  instant  the 
genius  of  mythology  drooped,  and  with  vigorous  leaps  began  to  clear 
the  space  that  lay  between  the  epoch  of  Jesus  and  its  own.     Trying 
its  hand  first  on  Homer  and  the  Greek  myths ;  improving  its  skill  on 
Romulus  and  Remus,  and  the  antiquities  of  Rome;  it  presently 
began  to  manipulate  the  Old  Testament,  sifting  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  in  the  story  of  Moses.     This  done,  it  stole  up  through  Judea  to 
Babylon,  paused  an  instant,  then  swooped  down  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment records,  and  subjected  the  evangelists  to  its  merciless  scrutiny. 
For  the  first  time  it  was  asked,  "  What  are  these  books  ?    When  were 
they  written  ?    By  whom  ?    Under  what  inspiration  ?    To  what  end  ? 
What  are  these  tales  of  miracle  ?    Who  was  this  person,  this  Jesus,  of 
whom  such  wonders  are  related  ? "     Incredible  was  the  effort  made 
to  answer  these  inquiries.     Incredible  the  patience,  the  learning,  the 
acuteness,  the   honesty,   the  singleness   and  truthfulness  of  mind. 
Among  all   these  students  there  was  no  Voltaire,  no  Diderot,  no 
Paine,  no  loose  flippant  critic,  no  irreverent  scomer.   All  was  earnest 
and  simple.    We  cannot  render  sufficient  justice  to  the  spirit  of  these 
men.     It  was  purely  literary  and  scientific.     They  worked  as  if  they 
had  no  interest  but  that  of  the  truth,  as  of  course  they  had  none. 
First  came   the  rationalists  with  their  common  sense,  applying  to 
the  history  the  laws  of  probability  by  which  they  would  judge  any 
chronicle.     Then  came  the  school  of  Strauss,  wielding  the  famous 
mythical  theory  which  turned  the  marvelous  story  into  an  acted  paffa- 
ble ;  a  theory  which  cast  resplendent  light  upon  the  composition  of 
the  books.   Then  came  Baur  and  his  disciples  of  the  scientific  school, 
setting  the  whole  literature  in  the  line  of  the  ideas  that  ruled  the  age 
of  its  production,  and  regarding  each  evangelist  as  a  partaker  on  one 
side  or  the  other  in  the  great  controversy  which  divided  the  church. 
Each  of  these  schools  had  its  literature.     Each  had  its  opponents 
with  M«>  literature.     A  cloud  of  pamphlets  rose  on  the  air.     The 
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four  biographers  of  Jesus  ran  the  gauntlet  of  a  generation  of  the  read- 
iest wits  alive.  There  was  not  an  inch  of  their  bodies  that  escaped 
a  blow.  Their  garments  were  torn  to  shreds.  And  the  image  they 
portrayed  was  reduced  to  such  a  shadow  that  some  declared  there 
was  no  Jesus,  and  had  never  been  one.  He  was  a  dogma,  a  &ncy,  a 
myth  ;  no  scrap  of  reality  in  him  could  be  found.  A  few  words  there 
were  of  teaching  and  parable ;  but  you  could  not  be  sure  that  he 
spoke  them ;  a  few  deeds  of  beneficence ;  but  you  could  not  be  cer- 
tain that  he  did  them  ;  a  few  incidents  of  suffering  and  triumph ;  but 
you  could  not  be  sure  that  he  was  the  subject  of  them.  It  is  pretty 
well  decided  that  the  Gospels  were  not  written  by  the  men  whose 
names  they  bear ;  that  they  passed  through  several  editions  before 
reaching  their  present  form  ;  that  the  purely  historical  element  in 
them  was  exceedingly  small ;  that  the  dogmatical  element  came 
largely  in  ;  that  they  were  polemical  pamphlets  quite  as  truly  as  they 
were  histories;  that  they  were  inconsistent  with  one  another  if  not 
each  with  itself;  that  their  accounts  of  Jesus  could  not  be  harmon- 
ized ;  that  no  well  shaped  form  of  Jesus  could  be  fashioned  out  *of 
the  materials  they  supplied  ;  and  that  the  task  of  recovering  the 
divine  Nazarene  was  doubtful  of  accomplishment.  The  matter  had 
been  neglected  too  long.  The  saintly  Galilean  had  disappeared.  The 
figure  which  had  always  been  taken  for  him  was  that  of  another  per- 
sonage, the  Christ,  which  had  been  thrust  into  his  place,  and  had  so 
appropriated  his  belongings,  that  when  the  eager  disciples  looked  into 
the  cavern  where  they  were  sure  he  had  been  laid,  they  saw  a  specter 
which  resolved  itself  into  a  napkin. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  there  have  been  some  two  hundred  vol- 
umes printed  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  all  elaborately  trying  to  throw 
light  on  his  historical  position,  and  of  pamphlets  and  essays  some 
two  thousand  have  lent  their  aid  to  the  same  purpose.  What  a  testi- 
mony to  the  work  to  be  accomplished !  What  a  proof  of  difficulty  ! 
It  would  be  a  wonder  indeed,  if  out  of  all  this  anything  came.  What 
hope  of  descrying  a  human  figure  amid  such  a  dust !  What  hope  of 
hearing  a  human  voice  in  such  a  din !  These  "  lives  of  Jesus  "  threat- 
ened to  be  the  death  of  him.  We  looked  where  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been,  and  behold,  no  man  was  there  ;  but  the  bleak  laws  of 
history  were  sweeping  over  the  sacred  spot,  and  a  few  threadbare 
students  were  searching  the  sands  for  traces  of  a  foot-track.  That 
something  had  happened  there  was  plain  enough.  That  a  colossal 
figure  had  passed  that  way  was  attested  by  all  the  country  round 
about     That  literature  was    a  phenomenon   to   be   accounted  for. 
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Those  biographies  with  their  glowing  tales  of  miracle  must  be  ac 
counted  for.  The  association  of  those  words  and  deeds  with  an  extra- 
ordinary person  must  be  accounted  for.  The  Christian  tradition  that 
he  was  the  conqueror  of  death,  the  Saviour,  must  be  accounted  for. 
The  conversion  of  a  man  like  Paul  must  be  accounted  for.  That 
noble  eighth  chapter  of  Romans  with  its  surprising  intuitions,  the 
magnificent  twelfth  chapter,  echoing  distantly  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  the  resurrection  chapter  of  Corinthians,  chanting  the  death- 
lessness  of  the  spiritual  man  ;  and  that  exquisite  lyric  poem  on  charity, 
which  a  seraph  might  have  sung  on  his  way  from  heaven,  were  voices 
from  some  celestial  spirit  The  sudden  harvest  of  heroism  and  sac- 
rifice that  whitened  the  apostolic  fields  for  a  generation,  were  evi- 
dence that  a  wonderful  sower  of  seed  had  been  there.  The  groups  of 
disciples  referred  somewhere  to  a  master.  Those  fruitful  vine  stocks 
hinted  at  a  husbandman.  But  where  was  he  ?  Who  was  he  ?  Con- 
jecture was  at  fault  There  was  a  new  creation  ;  but  the  creator  could 
not  be  found. 

Thus  stood  the  case  when  Ernest  Renan  wrote  that  wonderfully 
bewitching  book,  which  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  literary,  the 
admiration  of  the  historical,  and  the  ire  of  the  Christian  world.  That 
was  the  first  "  Life  of  Jesus  "  ever  written.  There  had  been  lives  of 
Christ ;  Jeremy  Taylor's,  Neander's ;  many  more.  But  for  the  first 
time  since  he  died,  was  Jesus  made  the  subject  of  a  veritable  biog- 
raphy, constructed  on  biographical  principles,  and  held  to  biographi- 
cal laws.  Renan  undertook  what  nobody  had  undertaken  hitherto, 
to  fix  the  position  of  Jesus  in  time  and  space.  That  was  his  merit, 
and  that  was  his  crime.  For  this  he  has  been  praised,  and  for  this  he 
has  been  condemned.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  he  did  not  succeed  :  no 
first  attempt  of  that  nature  could  succeed.  It  is  easy  to  call  his  book 
fanciful  and  meretricious.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  of  every- 
thing French ;  "Christians  "  usually  have  said  it  of  everything  rational. 
It  is  easy  to  call  it  blasphemous.  Ever)-  "  Christian  "  must  find  blas- 
phemous the  substitution  of  the  man  Jesus  for  the  God-man  Christ. 
The  book  was  far  from  perfect ;  far  from  satisfactory ;  far  from  con- 
sistent The  author  has  not  succeeded  in  squaring  accounts  between 
his  veneration  and  his  veracity.  In  dealing  closely  with  the  details  of 
Jesus*  life  he  seemed  to  forget  the  magnificent  estimate  he  made  of 
him  when  contemplating  him  from  afar ;  and  in  contemplating  him 
from  afar,  he  omits  to  consider  the  faults  he  had  found  with  hini  in 
detail.  In  his  great  Essay  on.  Mahomet,  Renan  says,  "  The  theory 
of  the  supernaturalist  offers  perhaps  fewer  difficulties  than  the  frivo- 
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lous  solutions  of  men  who  address  themselves  to  the  origin  of  a  reli- 
gion, without  having  sounded  the  mysteries  of  the  intuitive  and 
instinctive  consciousness."  Yet  he  himself  in  writing  the  history  of 
Jesus  pays  no  respect  to  those  mysteries  himself,  but  persists  in  judg- 
ing the  divine  Galilean  by  the  rules  that  measure  ordinary  human 
characters  in  ordinary  times. 

In  his  famous  Introductory  Lecture  to  the  College  of  France, 
Renan  calls  Jesus  a  ''  peerless  man,  —  so  great,  that,  although  here 
all  judgment  is  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  I  would  not  gainsay 
those  who,  struck  by  the  exceptional  character  of  his  work,  call  him 
God."  "  Having,"  he  said,  "reached  a  higher  spiritual  plane  than 
ever  man  reached  before,  having  attained  the  point  of  regarding  him- 
self in  his  relation  to  God,  as  a  son  to  his  father,  devoted  to  his  work 
with  a  total  forgetfulness  of  all  else,  and  a  self-renunciation  never 
before  so  sublimely  practised,  the  victim  at  last  of  his  idea  and  deified 
by  death,  Jesus  founded  the  eternal  religion  of  humanity,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  soul."  But  in  writing  the  life  of  this  founder  of  the  abso- 
lute religion,  these  high  enconiums  are  forgotten.  The  life  is  pitched 
on  the  average  key  of  motive,  the  sublime  character  tumbles  from  its 
height  into  bewilderment  and  falsity,  plots,  equivocates,  loses  temper, 
abandons  trust,  and  finally  rushes  in  desperation  on  the  fate  he  could 
not  avoid.  History,  according  to  M.  Renan,  does  not  justify  the  esti- 
mate which  faith  puts  upon  Jesus,  nor  explain  the  reverence  of  after 
generations.  They  who  saw  him  large,  saw  him  through  a  mist.  In 
a  word,  Renan's  "  Life  of  Jesus  "  was  not  an  inner  life  of  him,  but  an 
outer  or  incidental  life  of  him.  He  gives  us  the  setting,  but  not  the 
gem.  He  paints  the  landscape,  but  does  not  put  in  the  human  form. 
He  presents  the  play  without  the  Hamlet. 

But  let  us  be  fair.  To  the  task  of  recovering  the  historical  figure  of 
Jesus,  Renan  made  most  valuable  contributions.  He  set  the  example 
of  historical  method  by  sifting  the  documents  as  Ewald  sifted  the 
books  of  Genesis  ;  as  Niebiihr  sifted  the  early  annals  of  Rome.  He 
flung  the  materials  pell  mell  in  a  heap,  and  separated  the  probable 
from  the  improbable,  the  genuine  from  the  ungenuine,  by  a  practised 
touch.  He  re-arranged  the  literature  according  to  literary  laws  ;  dis- 
tributed the  incidents  according  to  a  natural  sequence  ;  and  emanci- 
pated us  all  from  the  old  habit  of  regarding  all  the  statements  of  the 
evangelists  as  of  equal  value.  This  was  good  service.  A  better  was  his 
scheme  of  a  career  for  Jesus.  Renan  gives  us  the  scenery,  helps  us  to 
see  things  as  they  were  in  Jesus'  time,  paints  sky  and  landscape,  lake 
and  river,  valley  and  hill,  hamlet,  village,  town,  city,  rural  festival,  met- 
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ropolitan  pomp,  vineyard,  mart,  court,  palace,  temple.  He  takes  us  to 
the  homes  of  the  peasantry,  to  the  secret  council  chambers  of  the 
priests.  He  introduces  us  to  the  plotting  politicians,  to  the  frenzied 
patriots,  to  cunning  Greek  and  fanatical  Pharisee.  He  thrids  with  us 
the  crowd  that  jostles  the  teacher  in  the  square,  calls  attention  to  the 
spy  looking  over  his  shoulder,  and  to  the  police  officer  dogging  his 
steps.  We  are  in  Nazareth,  in  Bethany,  in  Jerusalem.  By  turns  we  in- 
hale the  odor  of  gardens,  suffocate  in  the  hot  streets  of  the  city,  and 
rest  on  the  hill  top  or  in  the  desert.  Renan  makes  us  feel  that  Jesus 
did  actually  live  in  a  real  world.  In  that  world  he  shows  us  how  he 
might  have  lived,  where  he  was  born,  how  he  passed  his  childhood 
by  what  motives  he  may  have  been  led  hither  and  thither,  how  one 
event  led  to  another,  one  experience  induced  another,  one  step  pre- 
cipitated another.  He  projects  for  Jesus  a  career,  each  of  whose 
stages  involves  the  rest;  a  career  probable  from  origin  to  catas- 
trophe ;  and  he  does  it  with  masterful  ease  and  brilliancy.  The  epoch 
is  there ;  the  Eastern  sky  is  there ;  the  Eastern  life.  Unfortunately 
Jesus  himself  is  not  there.  The  soul  of  the  epoch  is  wanting.  The 
person  who  made  the  epoch  illustrious,  and  but  for  whom  its  interest 
would  be  lost,  is  absent. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  one  of  our  own  countrymen  to  lift  a 
comer  of  the  veil  which  has  hitherto  concealed  from  view  that  lovely 
figure,  and  to  show  us  some  of  the  features  that  have  so  dazzlingly 
reflected  themselves  in  the  imaginations  of  men.  While  Renan 
arranges  the  scene,  Furness  portrays  the  Man  who  glorified  the 
scene.  Himself  a  poet,  and  an  artist,  with  moral  sensibilities  of  the 
very  finest  order,  a  firm  appreciation  of  nobleness,  a  delicate  feeling 
for  grace  and  beauty,  himself  an  enthusiast,  an  idealist,  a  reformer, 
an  earnest,  even  a  devoted  participator  in  the  greatest  moral  revolu- 
tion of  his  century,  a  heretic,  too,  in  opinion,  a  Puritan,  a  non- 
conformist, an  iconoclast,  a  man  of  deepest  spiritual  convictions, 
blended  with  the  simplest  humanity  and  the  richest  culture,  William 
H.  Furness  was  in  many  ways  qualified  for  the  task  to  which  he  has 
consecrated  all  his  ripe  years  of  thought  and  feeling.  Fragmentary  ^/  , .. 
as  his  work  has  been,  uncritical  in  method,  irresolute  in  conclusion,  ' »  ^^t/ 
hasty,  sketchy,  at  times  fanciful,  at  times  sentimental,  a  portfolio  of  ^^  ^t7^  '^ 
studies,  rather  than  a  finished  composition,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ^ 

declare  my  persuasion  that  he  has  done  more  than  anybody  has  done  /* 

to  rescue  the  beautiful  Nazarene  from  the  oblivion  into  which  the 
church  had  thrust  him,  and  to  show  us  what  he  might  have  been. 
Looking  through  his  eyes,  we  see  a  form  of   light  flashing  fitfully 
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through  the  dim  vapors  of  that  chaotic  time ;  a  central  figure,  to 
which  humanity  might  well  refer  its  hopes,  its  consolations,  and  its 
purposes  in  well  doing ;  a  sublime  being,  at  whose  sympathetic  touch, 
wells  of  virtue  may  well  have  risen  and  gushed  over  in  the  bosoms  of 
men. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  erase  a  line  or  dim  a  hue,  on  the  portrait  so 
lovingly  and  reverently  drawn.  A  cause  must  be  adequate  to  its 
effects  ;  and  the  Jesus  of  Dr.  Furness  is  certainly  no  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  effects  we  know  were  produced  in  the  social  and  moral 
world. 

Goethe  somewhere  says  :  "  It  is  with  nations  as  with  families. 
When  a  family  has  lived  a  long  time,  it  finally  produces  an  individual 
who  gathers  up  into  himself  the  attributes  of  all  his  ancestors ;  rallies 
their  scattered  or  half<ieveloped  qualities,  and  presents  them  incar- 
nate in  their  full  perfection.  So  the  felicity  of  Providence  will  occa- 
sionally sum  up  in  an  individual  the  virtue  of  a  nation." 

Grant  that  Jesus  did  this  for  his  own  race ;  a  race  from  which 
sprung  Moses,  and  Samuel,  and  David,  and  Isaiah ;  a  race  whose 
hymns  of  praise  are  sung,  in  a  new  world,  a  whole  hemisphere  and 
three  thousand  years  away ;  whose  burdens  of  morality  shake  the 
heart  of  races  then  unknown  ;  a  race  whose  ordinary  history  is  quoted 
as  illustrating  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  whose  extraordinary  his- 
tory is  used  to  point  the  moral  of  ethical  law  in  the  highest  places  of 
civilization  ;  a  race  whose  literature  is  called  Bible,  and  whose  finest 
characters  are  monumental ;  to  say  that  Jesus  summed  up  the  virtues 
of  this  race  is  to  assign  to  him  a  position  in  history  lofty  enough  to 
please  his  most  ardent  worshiper.  Suppose  we  assign  to  him  that 
position.  We  may  say  with  Renan,  "  The  faith,  the  enthusiasm,  the 
constancy  of  the  first  generations  of  Christians  are  inexplicable, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  Jesus  was  a  man  of  colossal  propor- 
tions." We  may  say,  "  Jesus  is  the  loftiest  of  those  columns  that 
points  man  whence  he  came,  and  whither  he  tends."  But  we  may 
not  say,  "  In  him  is  concentrated  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  our 
nature."  "  He  will  never  be  surpassed.  Future  ages  will  bear  wit- 
ness that  among  the  sons  of  men,  none  so  great  as  Jesus  has  been 
born."  It  was  sentiment,  not  science,  that  inspired  the  familiar 
sonnet  of  Theodore  Parker,  whose  sweet  soul  always  broke  into  song 
at  the  mention  of  Jesus  : 

'•  O  thou  great  Friend  to  all  the  sons  of  men, 
Who  once  appeared  in  humblest  guise  below, 
Sin  to  rebuke,  to  break  the  captive^s  chain 
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And  call  thy  brethren  forth  from  want  and  woe ; 

We  look  to  thee.    Thy  Truth  is  still  the  Light 

Which  guides  the  nation's  groping  on  their  way, 

Stumbling  and  falling  in  disastrous  night 

Yet  hoping  ever  for  the  perfect  day. 

Yes !     Thou  art  still  the  Life  ;  Thou  art  the  Way 

The  holiest  know ;  Light,  Life  and  Way  of  heaven  ! 

And  they  who  dearest  hope,  and  deepest  pray 

Toil  by  the  Light,  Life,  Way  which  thou  hast  given." 

Counting  this  sentiment  as  science,  we  do  nothing  to  replace  the 
Christ  who  has  been  the  head  of  Christendom.  We  only  cherish 
delusion  or  practise  deceit  when  we  offer  this  Jesus  of  conjecture  as 
a  substitute  for  the  vanished  Christ  of  theology ;  when  we  present 
him  a  mediator,  redeemer,  saviour ;  when  we  hold  him  up  as  a  sign 
through  which  the  world  may  be  rescued  from  its  superstition  and  its 
evil,  and  bid  men  believe  that  if  they  will  but  look  on  him  in  faith, 
they  will  be  born  again  in  love.  But  the  sentiment  cannot  be  counted 
as  science.  Even  at  the  best  the  Jesus  of  Renan  and  Dr.  Furness  is 
a  conjectural  more  than  a  historical  person.  He  is  like  some  delicate 
statue  dug  out  of  the  ooze  of  Jordan.  Artists  have  restored  his  fea- 
tures piece  by  piece,  as  Winkleman  restored  the  Apollo,  guessing  the 
line  of  truth  and  power.  One  has  given  him  a  limb,  another  an  atti- 
tude, another  an  expression  of  lip  or  brow ;  but  who  shall  piece  the 
parts  together  ? 

Suppose  the  work  to  have  been  successfully  done ;  suppose  the 
historical  Jesus  actually  found  — we  have  but  a  beautiful  curiosity, — 
a  lovely  antique.  A  few-  refined  spirits  may  keep  him  by  them  as 
Goethe  kept  his  bust  of  Olympian  Jupiter  by  his  bed-side  that  his  eye 
might  fall  on  it  when  it  opened  in  the  morning.  But  to  the  mass  of 
mankind  this  gracious  majesty  will  make  no  appeal  of  power.  Stand- 
ing alone  on  the  wide  plain  of  history  his  moral  stature  will  tell  for 
nothing  in  the  mass  of  vulgar  grandeurs  with  louder  voice  and  more 
domineering  mien.  You  must  come  close  to  him  to  know  him  :  —  and 
to  come  close  to  him  you  must  press  through  a  rabble  crowd  that  con- 
ceal him  from  view.  You  must  have  eyes  too,  to  detect  the  King  from 
his  courtiers.  No  character  however  sublime,  is  independent  of  time 
and  space.  The  laws  of  perspective  will  operate.  The  person  who 
is  to  ^cinate  all  eyes  and  draw  all  hearts  on  this  round  world  must 
stand  higher  than  humanity.  Like  the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse  he 
must  take  his  station  in  the  centre  of  the  sun.  The  Christ  sitting  on 
the  clouds  of  heaven  all  can  see.  But  how  many  would  give  a  look 
to  the  tired  traveler  who  sits  by  a  well-side  talking  with  a  women  ? 
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To  the  Second  Person  in  the  God-head  all  hearts  bow :  to  the  man 
who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  only  saints  will  do  reverence. 

The  New  Testament  flashes  out  on  us  glimpses  of  a  teacher,  re- 
former, and  saint.  The  head  of  a  school  of  philosophy  he  is  not ;  for 
philosophy  came  from  Greece.  The  founder  of  a  church  he  is  not : 
for  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  Christian  church  might  have  begun 
and  grown  up,  had  he  never  lived.  The  author  of  a  religion  he  was 
not :  for  the  religion  of  Christendom,  resulted  from  the  blending  of  the 
older  Judaism  which  he  rejected,  with  the  newer  hellenism  which  he 
never  knew.  An  authority  in  belief  he  is  not :  for  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  his  beliefs  were ;  and  were  it  not  impossible,  reason  would 
have  to  determine  how  far  they  would,  authenticate  him.  An  author- 
ity in  ethics  he  is  not ;  for  the  moral  law  uses  the  grandest  persons  as 
illustrations  not  as  guarantees  of  its  power.  It  gives  authority  to  the 
mechanic,  it  borrows  none  from  the  prophet  An  authority  in  faith 
he  is  not,  save  as  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  child  of  faith.  To  those 
who  can  apprehend  him,  he  may  be  something  more  than  this ;  he 
may  give  a  hint  at  an  undiscovered  greatness  in  themselves  which  may 
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make  them,  too,  children  of  God  and  prophets. 

It  must  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  the  complete  historic  form 
of  Jesus  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  prevent  it,  is  slipping  from  our  grasp, 
like  an  elder  Orpheus,  the  persuasive  voice  of  love  has  drawn  the  dear 
shade  from  the  realms  of  Orcus.  As  it  is  about  emerging  into  the 
upper  air,  we  look  fondly  back  to  see  if  our' charm  has  indeed  been 
potent  to  redeem  the  gracious  spirit,  and  what  is  our  agony  as  we  see 
it  fading  into  mist  again  and  forever. 

But  he  does  not  leave  us  comfortless.  Indeed,  were  he  not  to  go 
away  the  Comforter  could  not  come  to  us.  To  plant  the  form  of 
Jesus  at  the  head  of  the  race  was  a  grand  achievement  To  make  him 
the  ideal  man  who  placed  purity,  humility,  meekness,  mercy  and  truth 
at  the  head  of  all  attainment,  was  a  crowning  victory.  To  make  men 
believe  they  ought  to  look  up  to  him  if  they  would  know  what  their 
capacities  and  destinies  were :  to  him  who  reversed  all  their  stand- 
ards, called  their  greatness  littleness,  their  power  weakness,  their  wis- 
dom foolishness,  and  their  virtue  vice,  —  was  a  triumph  that  might 
alone  justify  the  travail  of  generations.  But  that  victory  cost  its  price. 
To  have  an  ideal  in  the  past,  to  feel  that  the  Perfect  Man  has  hem^ 
and  that  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  walk  with  our  face  turned  back  over 
our  shoulder,  lest  we  should  take  sight  of  a  receding  shape,  is  never 
well.  It  is  never  well  to  ascribe  perfection  to  any  individual,  for 
others  will  be  robbed  of  their  jewels  that  he  may  be  crowned.     One 
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thing  is  more  hurtful  than  copying  a  person ;  and  that  is  believing 
that  any  person  is  too  transcendent  to  be  copied.     For  if  by  copying' 
another  you  narrow  yourself,  by  saying  that  another  is  too  great  to  be 
copied,  you  humiliate  yourself.     If  Jesus  exhausted  the  possibilities  of 
humanity,  then  is  humanity  by  so  much  exhausted. 

The  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  is  exalted  as  the  ideal  man,  is  not,  we 
must  remember,  the  simple  Galilean,  but  a  sublime  figure  made  up  of 
all  we  have  learned  to  admire.  It  is  Jesus,  plus  all  that  has  been 
gaiaed  since  he  lived.  We  fancy  we  are  glorifying  him,  and  we  are 
celebrating  the  moral  conquests  of  two  thousand  years.  There  is  a 
general  impression  that  if  Jesus  goes  away,  religion  goes  away,  and 
heaven  and  God.  Faith  goes,  and  hope  and  charity,  yes,  the  very 
heart  of  man  faints  within  him.  People  say  to  us  :  "  Well  what  have 
you  ?  You  have  taken  Jesus  out  of  the  God-head,  out  of  the  angelic 
company ;  you  have  pried  the  Bible  up  with  your  critical  picks  and 
shovels ;  you  have  been  at  work  with  your  philosophical  retorts  and 
historical  acids,  and  have  resolved  the  Christian  substance  into  gases, 
and  now  you  having  nothing  left  but  ideas."  Nothing  but  ideas  I 
Nothing  but  truths !  Nothing  but  principlesi  Nothing  but  pure 
laws  of  intelligence  I  Nothing  but  spirit!  Nothing  but  the  power 
which  creates  and  perpetually  recreates  the  moral  world  1  Nothing 
but  the  power  which  made  Jesus  what  he  was,  which  gave  the  prophet 
his  word,  the  hero  his  courage,  the  saint  his  devotion  !  Nothing  but 
faith  and  hope  and  love,  became  so  much  the  richer  as  the  world's  ex- 
perience has  deepened !  Nothing  but  this !  Nothing  but  God  !  Noth- 
ing but  the  utmost !     Nothing  but  the  fullness !     Only  al£  there  is  ! 

£ach  departure  of  Jesus  has  introduced  the  larger  truth,  the  finer 
idea.  He  took  away  his  presence :  he  left  his  thoughts.  His  pres- 
ence was  a  limitation ;  his  thoughts  were  a  force.  Wherein  are  we  the 
poorer  ?  Wherein  are  we  anything  but  the  richer  ?  The  kindness  he 
introduced  into  the  God-head  will  abide.  By  whatever  philosophy 
we  reason  about  him,  God  will  always  be  our  Father.  The  mark  he 
left  on  the  moral  character  of  mankind  will  never  be  oblitejated. 
Shall  we  ever  doubt  that  mercy,  pity,  peace,  and  love  are  supreme  vir- 
tues in  men  and  women }  Shall  we  ever  forget  that  saintliness  is  at 
the  top  of  the  world  ?  Shall  we  ever  cease  to  honor,  in  thought  at 
least,  and  more  and  more  in  practice  the  men  who  have  lived  and 
died  for  their  kind  ?  I  cannot  think  we  shall ;  and  if  we  do  not,  what 
have  we  lost  by  an  individual  saint's  retirement  into  the  ranks  of  hu- 
manity ?  Having  eaten  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drank  his 
bloody  why  do  we  feel  bereaved  by  his  absence  ?  Jesus  having  passed 
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into  us  is  more  ours  than  if  he  were  still  among  us.  If  the  Son  of 
Man  is  lost,  he  is  lost  in  the  race :  —  and  to  be  so  lost,  is  to  be  found 
daily  in  every  soul  we  meet. 

*  If  our  faith  be  not  richer  and  nobler  than  faith  ever  was  in  the 
world  before,  then  has  the  experience  of  the  better  part  of  two  thou- 
sand years  passed  for  nothing.  Jesus  has  been  so  long  with  men  and 
they  not  known  him,  their  worship  of  him  has  been  a  repudiation. 
Are  justice,  truth,  patience,  charity  not  domesticated  with  us  yet? 
Do  principles  need  crutches  ?  Cannot  rectitude  walk  straight  through 
the  labyrinth  of  life  without  having  a  clue  attached  to  a  monument  in 
Palestine  ?  Must  prayer  float  up  to  heaven  on  the  breath  of  memory, 
and  penitence  spread  on  the  ground  an  oriental  mantle  before  it  can 
kneel  ?  Then  has  something  been  fatally  wrong  in  Christendom,  and 
we  can  understand  why  Providence  has  taken  away  the  Lord  we  had 
crucified  with  our  adoration.  The  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  assume  our 
present  Faith  and  to  live  by  it.  We  have  been  talking  about  it  long 
enough.  Long  enough  have  we  been  pulling  it  up  by  the  roots  to  see 
how  it  was  growing.  Here  it  is  full  grown,  —  with  roots  deep  down 
in  experience,  —  its  branches  laden  with  fruit  for  our  plucking.  No 
matter  where  it  comes  from  ;  no  matter  where  it  grew ;  no  matter  what 
chemical  elements  went  into  the  soil  that  bore  it.  We  cannot  find 
them  if  we  try :  they  have  been  absorbed,  worked  over,  transformed  a 
hundred  times.  They  have  passed  into  souls  who  have  transmitted 
them  with  interest  to  us.  We  stand  at  the  last  moment  of  the  last 
hour.  All  things  that  have  been,  are  here.  All  things  that  are  here, 
are  ours.  The  immediate  life  sums  up  history.  All  things  are  ours : 
Paul  and  Apollos  and  Cephas ;  the  world,  and  life,  and  death,  things 
present  and  things  to  come,  all  are  ours.  Would  we  possess  them,  we 
must  possess  ourselves. 

O.  B.  Frothingham. 


ON    THE   EARLY    HILLS. 

I    LOITERED  on  the  early  hills, 
With  a  strange  spirit  in  my  mood. 
Which  saddened  with  an  hundred  ills 
In  the  deep  channels  of  my  blood ; 
The  feverish  pulse  of  undelight 
Beat  tremulous  time  to  discontent, 
Until  the  morn  arose  in  white, 
And  dashed  the  dim-night  element, 
And  gave  my  vision  its  desire 
To  scan  the  valley  underneath ; 
The  far-off  shining  hills  afire  ; 
The  distant  town  beyond  the  heath ; 
The  level  meadow's  emerald  reach. 
Inlaid  with  tracery  of  rills ; 
The  close  communities  of  beech 
That  held  the  hollows  of  the  hills  ; 
The  charming  villas  here  and  there 
Environed  with  quaint  northern  pines  ; 
The  farm-house  bright  with  early  cheer, 
And  bedded  in  its  breezy  vines ; 
And  there  below  the  shelving  ledge 
The  saw-mill  with  its  drift  of  logs ; 
The  old  wheel  at  the  water's  edge 
Asleep  upon  its  silent  cogs,  — 
Oh  !  from  all  these  a  something  stole 
Into  my  heart,  and  made  me  glad. 
With  such  a  power  of  sweet  control, 
I  would  not  own  I  had  been  sad. 

A.  W.  Bellaw. 


INTERIOR  CONSCIOUSNESS.— INSIGHT. 

IT  matters  little  what  names  are  given  to  facilities  so  subtle.  They 
defy  words  to  utter  them,  and  slip  entirely  from  the  grasp  of  cant 

The  first. conscious  opening  of  this  channel  of  communication  with 
God  is  the  true  "  experience  of  religion,"  the  great  mystery  of  "  new 
birth,"  so  truly  and  frequently  manifested,  even  while  so  little  under- 
stood. Persons,  who,  by  temperament  and  organization,  naturally 
incline  to  interior  and  spiritual  exercises,  pass  easily  through  this 
change  while  young,  usually  during  the  period  of  transition  from 
childhood  to  adolescence.  As  the  twilight,  half-conscious  dreams  of 
childhood  pass  away,  and  active  intelligence  dawns  upon  the  young 
mind,  it  begins  to  be  disturbed  by  mysterious  inward  promptings.  It 
experiences  restless  yearnings  and  reachings  after  something  incom- 
prehensible.  From  this  class  the  recruits  of  revivals  almost  always 
come.  This  fact  has  been  so  well  understood  in  the  churches,  it  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  that  when  people  have  grown  up  to  maturity 
without  being  converted,  they  become  "  gospel  hardened ; "  the  simple 
truth  being  that  they  are  constitutionally  materialistic,  and  have  little 
or  no  conscious  inward  recognition  of  the  reality  of  spirit.  They  live 
in  externals  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  cannot  see  the  subtleties 
that  are  visible  and  tangible  to  -spiritual  natures.  Swedenborg  says, 
"The  wisdom  of  the  celestial  angels  cannot  be  comj>rehended  by 
man,  because  it  transcends  the  wisdom  of  men ;  and  that  which  trans- 
cends seems  as  if  it  were  not  anything."  The  truth  of  this  is  verified 
by  human  experience,  and  the  rule  will  bear  to  be  applied  to  the 
whole  scale  of  human  relations.  Thus  we  often  hear  men  who  are 
deficient  in  the  faculty  of  imagination,  speaking  of  the  subtle  and 
beautiful  creations  and  understandings  of  those  richly  gifted  with 
imaginative  power  and  insight,  as  "  nothing  but  imagination,"  which 
they  recognize,  not  as  a  faculty,  but  define  as  the  synonym  of  delusion. 

When  the  "  birth  of  the  spirit,"  or  the  recognition  of  an  inward 
union  with  and  dependence  upon  God,  has  taken  place,  it  becomes  a 
living,  germinating,  growing  fact  in  the  soul ;  drawing  nourishment 
directly  from  the  first  source  of  life,  putting  down  roots  into  the 
inmost,  and  unfolding  virtues  and  graces  of  thought  and  action.  To 
this  babe  of  eternity  all  things  become  tributary;  all  experiences, 
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whether  apparently  favorable  or  adverse,  work  togethef  for  its  good, 
and  help  to  educate  it. 

The  expanse  of  space  is  not  broader  than  the  soul  is  deep.  The 
outmost  is  not  more  illimitable  than  the  inmost  is  unfathomable  ;  but 
our  self  knowledge  is  shallow.  We  have  scarcely  begun  to  sound  our 
own  depths,  and  we  can  never  sound  them  fully,  because  the  inmost 
is  God,  who  is  "  past  finding  out"  If  we  expand,  or  flow  out,  more 
than  we  deepen,  we  exhaust  ourselves,  and  become  empty.  We  have 
no  call  individually  to  expand  to  the  edge  of  the  universe.  Our 
business  b  to  search  our  own  depths,  and  get  "  nearer  to  God  "  in 
doing  so,  pushing  our  ideal  to  its  utmost  possible,  and,  following  with 
the  practical  as  fast  as  flesh  and  blood  will  let  us.  Difficulties,  disap- 
pointments, suflering  of  all  kinds,  help  to  bore  down  into  this  artesian 
well  of  consciousness,  if  accepted  in  a  teachable  spirit ;  and  the  deeper 
they  mine,  the  more  freely  the  divine  or  inmost  life  flows  up.  When 
the  well  is  full,  let  it  overflow  if  it  will,  and  run  off  naturally,  watering 
whatever  dry  and  barren  ground  it  gets  ^cess  to.  Such  natural  out- 
flow is  the  only  legitimate  influence  any  soul  can  have.  We  may 
give  according  to  our  means,  and  teach  what  we  have  learned,  but 
not  leave  ourselves  in  the  rough,  to  run  about  and  exert  a  good  in- 
fluence, nor  hurry  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  teach  the 
heathen  what  we  do  not  know  ourselves. 

Look  not  up  for  God ;  look  not  out  for  him.  He  is  inmost ;  inmost 
to  the  universe,  inmost  to  the  individual  soul.  That  child  was  divinely 
taught,  who  answered  to  the  question,  "  How  great  is  God  ? "  "  He  is 
so  great  he  is  everywhere,  and  so  small  he  is  in  this  little  heart."  No 
doubt  the  Divine  fills  the  universe ;  but  that  little  incarnation  of 
divine  life  within  ourselves  concerns  us  most  intimately.  If  we  keep 
open  house  to  that,  the  universe  may  come  in  with  it,  as  much  at  least 
as  our  pitcher  will  hold.  The  only  way  to  find  God  present  everywhere 
b  first  to  find  him  within ;  and  when  the  spark  of  divine  love,  the 
hidden  impulse  to  good,  is  found,  to  give  it  air,  fan  it  to  a  flame,  and 
deliver  ourselves  to  its  authority,  placing  all  that  we  have  and  are  at 
its  dbposal.  Let  us  make  this  gracious  guest  the  master  of  the 
house  ;  so  may  it  abide  with  us.  Let  selfish  will  become  so  absorbed 
in  love  divine,  that  we  cannot  distinguish  between  our  own  desire 
and  the  promptings  of  the  Heavenly  Spirit.  So  shall  the  Spirit  bear 
witness  with  our  spirits  ;  so  shall  we  become  at  one  with  God  ;  so 
shall  we  be  daily  nourished  with  hidden  manna,  watered  from  the 
fountain-head,  and  vitalized  by  the  sacred  flame  of  life  and  love  that 
b  inmost  of  all  things. 
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To  some  persons,  this  is  all  incomprehensible.  That  they  have 
the  power  of  conscious  union  with  God,  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt,  or 
they  would  not  be  human.  But  the  power  has  been  too  weak  to 
assert  itself,  and  the  external  life  has  overlaid  it,  smothered  it,  buried 
it  more  or  less  deeply,  according  to  the  strength  it  had  to  stniggle 
against  the  force  of  outside  pressure.  This  is  the  real  kernel  in  the 
doctrine  of  predestination.  (Most  of  the  old  dogmas  have  some  deep 
and  keen  truth,  under  all  the  accumulations  of  husk  and  rubbish 
they  have  gathered.)  Yet  it  is  not  safe  to  put  forward  destiny  or 
circumstance  as  an  excuse  for  our  own  wilful  neglect  of  duty. 

Man  is  not  a  creature  of  circumstances.  Idiot  is  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  all  the  intermediate  degrees,  from  idiocy  up  to  intel- 
ligent manhood,  —  up  to  royal,  creative  genius,  —  are  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  circumstances.  For  man  to  take  shelter  under 
the  force  of  destiny,  as  excusing  his  oym  shortcomings  or  misdoings, 
is  a  plain  confession  of  inferiority,  or  else  an  attempt  to  shirk  the 
responsibility  of  his  soul.  Sut  the  wit  he  misuses  in  the  argument 
intended  for  his  defence  betrays  his  ability,  and  puts  his  case  beyond 
excuse.  Conscious  integrity,  conscious  by  relying  on  the  integrity  of 
its  source,  is  the  man's  manhood,  and  no  creature,  but  creator,  of 
circumstances. 

In  the  touching  story  of  the  water-spirit,  Undine  is  represented  as 
weeping  passionately  in  view  of  her  coming  soul,  and  saying  appre- 
hensively, that  a  soul  must  be  a  fearful  thing  if  even  its  approach  so 
fills  one  with  terror  and  sorrow.  A  soul  is  a  fearful  thing,  if  we  try  to 
shirk  the  responsibilities  in  which  it  involves  us  :  and  the  first  respon- 
sibility which  the  possession  of  a  soul  lays  upon  us  is  the  debt  of 
inward  culture  that  we  owe  it ;  the  obligation  to  seek  its  depths,  and 
bring  to  light  its  latent  capacities ;  to  test,  strengthen,  and  develop 
its  power,  as  a  gymnast  develops  his  muscle.  The  day  of  interior 
culture  is  dawning,  but  the  twilight  is  dim  as  yet.  In  the  mass,  we 
scarcely  see  more  of  spiritual  truth  than  our  noses  touch ;  never- 
theless the  day  dawns,  and  the  watchmen  on  the  hills  are  in  light 

Isabel  £.  Crosby. 
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COMTEMPLATED    FROM    THE    POSITIVE    PoiNT    OF    ViEW. 

THE  roost  competent  and  best-educated  minds  seldom  appreci- 
ate, at  its  true  value,  the  omnipotent  power  of  demonstration 
exerted  upon  the  human  mind,  in  regard  to  the  radical  destruction 
and  demolition  of  theological  philosophy,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
positive  theory  of  our  solar  system,  found  by  Copernicus,  and  proved 
and  established  by  Galileo.  Such  is  the  irresistible  influence  of  this 
discovery,  that  alone  it  suffices  to  undermine  the  Nicene  creed,  and 
all  dogmatic  superstructures  founded  upon  it  Theological  institu- 
tions of  every  name  and  nature  assume  as  their  basis  the  supposition 
that  the  earth  is  made  for  man,  and  that  the  entire  universe  is  made 
for  the  earth:  remove  this  fundamental  supposition,  and  all  super- 
natural doctrines  cave  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  Now,  Galileo  having 
demonstrated  that  our  planet  is  among  the  smallest,  in  no  way  par- 
ticularly distinguished  from  other  planets  ;  that  it  moves  in  the  crowd 
around  the  sun,  rotating  diurnally  upon  its  axis,  —  the  hypothesis  that 
theologians  must  maintain,  is  so  shocking  to  common  sense,  so  con- 
tradicted by  the  facts,  as  to  appear  so  absurd,  that  all  Christendom 
have  abandoned  their  creeds,  and  adopted  the  Copemican  theory  with 
a  unanimity  such  as  never  existed  nor  can  exist  in  regard  to  undemon- 
strable  dogmas,  however  supported  by  time-honored  traditions.  The 
discoveries  of  Newton,  Franklin,  and  other  philosophers,  in  astron- 
omy, physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  physiology,  have  contributed 
more  to  the  inevitable  demolition  of  the  entire  theological  system, 
than  all  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Paine,  and  their  schools ;  and  have 
driven  theologians  from  the  field  of  science  to  become  the  teachers 
of  youth  in  their  elementary  instruction  and  private  morality,  —  their 
only  remaining  source  of  consideration,  from  whidi  they  derive  a  pre- 
carious support. 

By  the  same  method  and  power  of  demonstration  employed  by 
Copernicus,  &c.,  against  theological  astronomical  theory,  physiologists 
have  in  this  nineteenth  century  boldly  attacked  theologians  even  in 
their  stronghold  of  moral  supremacy ;  maintaining  that  physiological 
discoveries  in  regard  to  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  the  existence  of  the 
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benevolent  instincts  as  organic  and  inherent,  inalienable  attributes  of 
the  human  species,  &c.,  utterly  demolish  the  supposition  of  origi- 
nal sin  and  total  depravity,  and  extend  immaculate  conception  to 
all  the  children  of  the  human  family.  Our  physiologists  consider 
theological  morals  as  unscientific  as  theological  astronomy,  or  the- 
ological physics,  or  theological  chronology,  &c. ;  and  they  proclaim 
openly,  that  it  is  demonstrable  and  demonstrated,  from  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  history  of  modern  times,  that  the  fundamental  character 
assigned  to  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  that  of  an  old  superannuated 
social  system,  based  upon  theology  and  revelation,  tottering  to  the 
grave,  and  about  to  be  superseded  by  an  adult  and  vigorous  social 
system,  rejoicing  in  its  youthful  prime,  and  tending  to  assume  the 
direction  of  human  society  as  the  natiu'al  successor  of  the  theological 
parent 

The  stationary,  absolute  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  based  upon 
the  Nicene  creed,  is  thus  destined  to  disappear  before  the  progres- 
sive and  relative  philosophy  of  modern  times,  which  demonstrates 
human  progress  as  the  great  law  of  human  nature,  as  universal  and 
irresistible  in  its  influence  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 

A  general  summary  of  the  leading  propositions  upon  which  this 
demonstration  reposes  will  enable  the  reader  to  compare  and  con- 
trast the   Nicene  creed,  based  upon   revelation,  with  the  positive 
creed,  based  upon  demonstration.     Originally  spontaneous,  then  in- 
spired, afterwards  revealed,  religion  finally  becomes   demonstrated. 
A  panoramic  view  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind  establishes 
a  fundamental  law  to  which  its  progress  is  necessarily  and  invariably 
subjected,  consisting  in  that  the  intellectual  system  of  man  inevitably 
and  naturally  assumes  three  successive  and  distinct  characters,  —  to 
wit,   the   theological,  the  metaphysical,    and  finally  the   physical  or 
positive  character;  the  first  provisory,  the  second  transitional,  the 
third  definitive  or  final.    Thus  man  commences  by  conceiving  phe- 
nomena of  all  kinds  as  owing  to  the  direct  and  combined  influence  of 
supernatural  agencies  more  or  less  numerous :  this  is  his  theological 
character.     Next  he  considers  phenomena  as  the  product  of  abstract 
forces,  inherent  in  material  bodies,  but  distinct  and  heterogeneous  in 
their  essential  nature :  this  is  his  metaphysical  character.    Finally  he 
limits  himself  to  the  consideration  of  phenomena  as  subjected  to  a 
certain  number  of  natural,  invariable  laws,  which  are  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  general  expression  of  the  relations  observed  in  their 
development     In  commenting  upon  this  great  natiu-aUaw  of  human 
progress,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  remarks,  that  "the  flood  of  light" 
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which  it  sheds  upon  the  human  problem  is  truly  wonderful.  (*'  Logic 
of  the  Moral  Sciences.") 

To  resume  our  simimary  of  modem  history,  by  way  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  decadence  of  the  old  theological  social  system  of  the  middle 
ages  based  upon  the  Nicene  creed,  and  the  re-organization  of  the 
new  social  system,  destined  to  succeed  it,  we  observe, — 

I.  The  old  system,  which  the  progress  of  civilization  calls  upon  us 
to  replace,  was  the  combination  of  the  papal,  theological,  spiritual 
power,  with  the  feudal  military  temporal  power,  which  took  place 
originally  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
Christianity  began  to  preponderate  in  Europe,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Nicene  creed  under  Constantine,  and  when  the  Roman  Empire  began 
to  be  dismembered  by  the  invasion  of  the  Northern  tribes  of  Europe 
seeking  settlements  in  the  South.  But  the  definitive  constitution  of 
these  two  powers  was  not  finally  consummated  until  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  centiuies,  under  the  dominion  of  Hildebrand  (Gregory  VII.), 
when  the  feudal  system  was  universally  established  upon  a  firm  basis, 
as  the  national  power,  and  the  authority  of  the  holy  see  was  com- 
pletely organized  as  a  European  power.  Our  point  of  departure  then 
b  this*:  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  feudal  Catholic  theological  sys- 
tem was  definitively  constituted,  both  in  its  temporal  and  spiritual 
•  powers. 

a.  At  this  same  epoch,  the  elements  of  the  new  social  system  germ- 
inated, —  i.  e.,  the  industrial  element  (bom  of  the  emancipation  of 
slavery),  destined  to  succeed  the  feudal  military  temporal  power — 
and  the  scientific  element  (bom  of  the  sciences  of  observation  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  Arabians),  destined  to  succeed  the  spiritual 
power. 

3.  These  two  systems  co-existed  during  four  or  five  centuries, 
widiout  open  collision,  owing  to  inequality  of  forces ;  but  the  struggle 
was  silendy  preparing  during  this  long  interval. 

4.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  war  opened,  and 
resulted  in  three  principal  attacks  of  the  elements  of  the  new  system 
against  the  old,  —  two  of  which  were  partial,  and  one  general ;  each 
one  employing  about  a  century.  The  sixteenth  century  witnessed 
the  attack  against  the  spiritual  power;  the  seventeenth  the  attack 
against  the  temporal  power;  and,  finally,  the  general  and  decisive 
attack  against  both  powers  took  place  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
by  it  the  feudal  system  fell :  royalty  and  the  papacy  lost  their  pres- 
tige as  ruling  powers,  and  left  the  empire  of  the  world  to  the  indus- 
trial and  scientific  elements.    Such  is  the  present  condition  of  the 
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ancient  rigime.  Creeds  and  councils  and  convocations  no  longer 
exert  any  direct  practical  influence  over  the  destiny  of  society ;  and 
royalty  is  reduced  to  the  merest  chief  of  police  necessar}*  to  maintain 
and  preserve  public  order  until,  the  establishment  of  the  new  social 
system,  an  oraer  which  it  cannot  preserve  if  this  establishment  is 
much  longer  deferred.  Our  constitutional  rigime,  which  is  a  mere 
transitional  regime^  bridging  over  the  passage  from  the  old  to  the 
new,  has  exploded,  and  our  social  system,  temporal  and  spiritual,  like 
that  of  all  Christendom,  "  totters  from  turret  to  foundation  stone," 
because  based  upon  the  metaphysical  dogmas,  and  the  negative  phi- 
losophy of  the  eighteenth  century,  instead  of  the  two  elementary 
capacities  of  the  new  regime,  viz.,  science  and  industry ;  —  the  only 
basis  upon  which  our  disorganized  social  system  can  be  re-organized. 
The  real  forces  of  society  already  belong  to  these  elements  in  detail, 
and  all  the  doctrines,  political  and  religious,  are  sufficiently  demon- 
strated to  render  re-organization  not  only  possible,  but  inevitable. 
The  process  of  demolition  of  the  old  system  is  accomplished  as  far  as 
it  can  be  until  we  proceed  to  the  operation  of  reconstruction. 

Hence  the  new  social  system  has  only  the  last  round  in  the  ladder 
to  mount  in  order  to  complete  its  organization,  and  replace  the  old 
system  by  establishing  morals  upon  principles  deduced  from  obser- 
vation and  experience,  and  elevating  politics  to  the  dignity  of  a  posi-  • 
tive  science.  Religion  and  politics  must  emerge  from  their  theologi- 
cal and  metaphysical  characters  to  assume  their  scientific  characters. 
Clergy  and  statesmen  will  then  cease  to  wrangle  over  insoluble  prob- 
lems ;  and  their  precepts  and  predictions  will  then  be  received  with 
all  the  confidence  now  accorded  to  the  demonstrations  of  astrono- 
mers and  other  scientific  men  in  their  special  departments.  We  shall 
then  have  a  scientific  religion  and  scientific  politics,  demonstrated 
with  all  the  certitude  of  mathematical  analysis.  The  Nicene  creed 
and  parliamentary  omnipotence  will  disappear  spontaneously. 

The  antiquated  system  must  stand  until  we  rebuild  the  cathedral 
of  the  future  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
a  scientific  and  industrial  era.  We  need  a  new  church,  intellectually 
and  morally,  as  well  as  materially  and  physically,  to  guide  the  general 
social  activity  of  posterity  with  even  more  influence  than  in  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  for  between  the  old  and  the  new  systems,  the  one  having 
lost  its  influence,  the  other  not  being  as  yet  organized,  society  is 
demoralized,  and  running  at  large  with  all  the  license  of  the  most 
unrestricted  individuality.  Practical  life  is  outside  of  all  healthy 
religious  organism,  and  a  majority  of  the  population  of  so-called 
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Christian  communities  neither  know  nor  care  to  kno^  an}'thing  about 
the  Nicene  or  any  other  theological  creed. 

In  conformity  with  this  state  of  things,  two  movements  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  agitate  ^society  in  our  day  and  generation,  —  the  one  of 
disorganization  of  the  old  social  system,  the  other  of  re-organization 
of  the  new.  By  the  former,  we  are  drifting  into  the  vortex  of  a  pro- 
found political  and  religious  anarchy,  threatening  us  with  speedy  and 
inevitable  dissolution ;  by  the  latter,  we  are  approaching  the  defini- 
tive social  system  of  the  human  family,  adapted  to  its  nature,  in  which 
all  its  means  of  prosperity  are  destined  to  receive  their  most  entire 
development  and  most  direct  application :  and  it  is  in  the  co  exist- 
ence of  these  two  opposite  tendencies  that  consists  the  gr^d  revolu- 
tionary crisis  experienced  in  our  day  by  all  Christendom. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  crisis  (which  really  dates  from  the 
sixteenth  century)  to  the  present  day,  the  tendency  to  disorganization 
of  the  old  system  has  predominated.  From  the  nature  of  things,  this 
process  was  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the«new  sys- 
tem. In  this 'aspect,  Protestantism  has  been  a  necessary  evil,  —  an 
engine  of  demolition,  of  disorganization,  and  destruction.  But  in  our 
day  and  generation,  when  this  operation  is  accomplished  so  far  as  it 
can  be  until  the  operation  of  reconstruction  is  commenced,  when 
the  old  system  has  lost  all  political  power,  the  progress  of  civilization 
is  impeded  by  the  anarchy  of  opinion  inevitably  resulting  from  Pro- 
testant dogma,  which  is  the  primary  source  of  the  terrible  revolutions 
by  5*hich  the  crisis  is  accompanied.  The  only  way  to  put  an  end  to 
this  commotion  is  to  induce  all  sects  of  all  parties  to  assume  an 
organic  direction,  and  exert  all  their  energies  upon  the  re-organization 
df  society  upon  a  scientific  and  industrial  basis.  Such  is  the  first 
necessity  of  the  hour,  in  order  to  prevent  entire  social  dissolution, 
temporal  and  spiritual.  The  only  general  theory  of  unity  is  the 
positive  theory;  the  only  plan  of  re-organization  is  the  positive  plan, 
which  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  urgent.  The  problem  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  question  of  time :  like  the  Copernican  theory  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem, it  is  destined  to  prevail  over  all  opposing  forces,  by  the  almighty 
power  of  demonstration  overcoming  the  power  of  revelation.  Jt  is 
a  mere  waste  of  effort  to  talk  about  the  Nicene  creed  as  a  basis  of 
unity.  After  sixteen  centuries  of  fruitless  exertion,  during  which  it 
has  produced  more  heresy  than  it  suppressed,  we  see  that  it  has 
failed  to  unite  Christendom  under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  In  the 
East,  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece  (to  say  nothing  of  Asia),  have  always 
rejected  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility.     In  the  West,  Germany 
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France,  and  England  have  never  been  united  in  their  support  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  in  our  day  we  see  Italy  and  even  Austria 
abandon fng  their  antiquated  creeds  in  support  of  the  scientific  and 
industrial  elements.  After  so  long  a  trial,  with  such  results,  how  can 
it  be  supposed  that  unity  is  to  result  from  the  Nicene  creed  ?  The 
Jews  still  hope  for  their  Messiali,  relying  upon  the  promises  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  Christian  bishops,  who  hope  for  unity  upon  the 
Nicene  or  other  supernatural  basis,  relying  upon  the  promises  of  the 
New  Testament,  will  find  themselves  as  far  behind  the  times  as  the 
Israelites.  Rutger  B.  Miller. 


WOMAN'S   RIGHTS.— MARRIAGE. 


"  Of  what  use  to  a  woman  to  vote,  to  write  books,  to  study  abstract  sciences,  to 
preach  from  the  pulpits  of  the  land,  while  she  herself  is  a  victim,  and  is  bringing  up 
sons  and  daughters  to  be  victims  of  the  legalized  prostitution  which  society  calls 
marriage  ? "  —  Radical,  p.  672. 

IT  is  refreshing  to  find  an  editor,  neither  too  stupid  to  perceive, 
nor  too  cowardly  to  utter,  so  obvious  a  truth  on  so  vital  a  question. 
The  advocates  of  woman's  rights  (all  honor  to  them  for  what  they 
have  done  and  are  doing)  have  as  yet  only  begun  to  talk  around  the 
edges  of  the  subject,  and  have  only  proposed,  here  and  there,  a  patch 
or  a  plaster  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  a  system  fundamentally  false 
and  corrupt.  Every  intelligent  person  is  fully  aware  that  under  the 
"common  law  "  woman  is  as  completely  a  slave  as  was  ever  a  negro 
on  a  Southern  plantation.  And  what  is  the  remedy  for  slavery? 
Abolition  I  Not  that  talk  about  the  "  abuses  "  of  the  system,  and 
even  legislative  action  guaranteeing  certain  privileges  to  the  slave, 
may  not  be  useful ;  but,  if  so,  only  as  agitative  influences  looking 
towards  the  entire  uprooting  of  the  system.  Whatever  legislation  we 
have  had,  in  various  states  of  the  Union,  calculated  to  modify  the 
practical  working  of  the  marriage  system,  is  utterly  inconsistenti  and 
only  desirable  as  preparatory  to  the  complete  emancipation  and  indi- 
vidualization of  woman. 

And  we  have,  right  here,  to  meet  the  same  objections,  the  same 
arguments,  the  same  bigotry,  that  have  been  marshaled  in  defence  of 
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established  and  oppressive  systems  always  and  everywhere.  The 
danger  of  freedom  is  the  great  bugbear  to  frighten  the  ignorant  masses 
into  compliance  with  the  demands  of  conservatism  and  slaver)'. 
How  few,  even  as  late  as  this  in  the  history  of  agitation,  but  look 
upon  freedom  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  apprehension  and  alarm. 
As  though  the  breaking  of  chains  were  all  one  with  the  letting  loose 
of  demons  —  men  and  women  —  safe  to  be  allowed  at  large  only 
when  fettered  with  manacles  forged  by  the  tyrants  of  a  sensual  and 
birbaiojs  age!  Freedom  is  ever  the  conservator  of  order,  virtue, 
and  human  well-being ;  never  the  promotor  of  violence,  lust,  or  in- 
justice. In  this  particular  case,  the  question  lies  between  the  tenden- 
cies of  woman^s  nature,  aspirations,  instincts,  judgment,  and  the  arbi- 
trary dictation  of  legislators,  who,  to  say  nothing  of  the  past,  are 
not  remarkable  for  purity  of  character  or  life,  besides  being  necessarily 
grossly  ignorant  on  a  subject  so  delicate  and  intric||^. 

The  only  right  of  woman,  about  which  it  is  not  mockery  and  non- 
sense to  talk,  is  the  right  to  herself  As  well  might  you  have  claimed 
for  the  slave  on  the  plantation  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  while 
acknowledging  the  rightfulness  of  his  enslavement,  as  to  claim  for 
woman  the  right  to  vote,  while  admitting  the  legitimacy  of  her  pres- 
ent position  in  the  marriage  relation.  She  has  a  right  to  vote,  pre- 
cisely the  same  right  that  man  has  ;  but  it  is  only  as  a  free  individual 
that  she  has  any  rights  at  all.  To  talk  of  woman  having  a  right  to  an 
equal  influence  and  power  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  state, 
while  she  has  not  a  right  to  the  control,  in  her  own  case,  of  all  affairs 
of  love  and  maternity  (her  own  peculiar  province,  we  are  assured  !) 
according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  womanly  instincts  and  judgment, 
is  manifestly  and  glaringly  absurd. 

I  have  demanded  ^^  aboiition,^^  And  I  trust  no  reader  of  The  Rad- 
ical, will  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  infer  that  I  am  opposed  to  dual 
relations,  or  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  inauguration  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  Mormonism,  Shakerism,  or  Perfectionism.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  of  these  systems,  now  and  here,  save  to  denounce  them,  so  far 
(and  for  the  same  reason)  as  I  do  the  popular  marriage,  —  that  is, 
so  far  as  they  involve  an  infringement  of  woman's  individuality ;  a 
recognition  of  her  individuality,  amounting  (as  I  use  terms)  to  the 
abolition  of  each  and  all  of  these  systems.  Whatever  can  be  found 
in  the  popular  marriage  or  any  other  system,  consistent  with  woman's 
individuality,  woman's  nature  (as  she  understands  and  defines  it), 
woman's  rights^  must  be  accepted.  In  fact,  the  whole  question  in- 
volved is  simply  an  appeal  from  one  tribunal  to  another  \  from  popu- 
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lar  prejudice  and  usage,  from  ideas  handed  down  from  the  dark  ages, 
to  the  enlightened  sentiment  and  developed  nature  of  the  woman  of 
to-day. 

I  have  no  very  extraordinary  faith  in  woman  as  a  legislator ;  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  man  without  her  help  has  failed,  and  that 
her  claim  to  a  right  to  assist  him  cannot  be  denied  without  injustice 
and  outrage.  But  I  have  very  great  faith  in  woman  as  a  mother ;  that 
is,  when  free  from  the  dictation  of  masculine  tyrants,  and  the  equally 
mischievous  and  impertinent  interference  of  jealousy  and  prejudice 
in  her  own  sex.  I  believe  that  the  domestic  and  social  sphere  is 
emphatically  "  woman's  sphere."  Here  I  am  inclined  to  recognize 
her  as  queen.  And  I  am  disposed  to  heap  every  possible  degree  of 
contempt  and  odium  upon  that  mean  and  dastardly  spirit  that  would 
deny  her  equal  political  rights,  on  the  plea  that  domesticity  is  her 
sphere  ;  and  th^  impose  upon  her  the  most  impertinent  and  arbitrary 
dictation  in  the  very  department  to  which  she  has  been  so  officiously 
and  peremptorily  consigned. 

Francis  Barry. 


REMEDY    FOR    OUR    FINANCIAL    DIFFI- 
CULTIES. 

A  WRITER  in  The  Radical  for  May,  after  having  ably  set 
forth  some  of  the  causes  of  ouf  present  false  financial  con- 
dition (naming,  among  these,  the  war,  an  inflated  currency,  and 
Andrew  Johnson),  warns  us,  that,  unless  we  retrace  our  steps,  our  dif- 
ficulties will  increase,  and  finally  end  in  bankruptcy  both  of  individ- 
uals and  the  nation. 

He  also  complains,  with  justice,  that  our  philosophers  and  philan- 
thropists are  inclined  to  let  the  financial  question  take  care  of  itself, 
and  concludes  by  urging  all  our  noblest-minded  men  to  give  the  sub- 
ject their  most  earnest,  thoughtful  consideration. 

The  remedy  proposed  in  the  article  referred  to  is,  that  we  should 
contract  the  volume  of  our  currency,  so  called  ;  and  this  is  what  we 
have  had  from  most  persons  who  have  undertaken  to  advise  us  upon 
this  important  subject,  though  experience  does  not  appear  to  have  jus- 
tified the  hopes  of  thosQ  who  have  adopted  this  theory. 
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On  the  contrary,  while  the  currency  has  been  not  only  relatively, 
but  positively,  diminished  in  amount,  the  prices  of  gold  and  other 
products  of  labor  have  rather  advanced  than  otherwise,  and  we  are 
therefore  compelled  to  look  in  some  other  direction  for  the  real  cause 
of  our  difficulty  and  our  remedy. 

Currency  not  a  Cause,  but  an  Effect. 

It  will  be  apparent,  upon  reflection,  that,  until  there  are  commodi- 
ties to  be  exchanged,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  a  currency  of  any 
description ;  and  it  will  be  equally  plain,  that  the  amount  and  price 
of  our  commodities  must  determine  the  volume  or  amount  of  cur- 
rency required. 

Creating  currency  does  not  create  commodities,  or  wealth,  which 
can  only  come  by  the  application  of  our  labor  ;  though  a  currency  is 
necessary  as  the  representative  of,  and  title  to,  our  merchandise  when 
created,  precisely  as  deeds,  shares  of  stocks  and  bonds,  are  to  serve 
for  our  real  estate  or  fixed  property,  from  the  use  of  which  we  pro- 
duce the  merchandise,  or  personal  property. 

Money^  or  the  standard  by  which  we  determine  prices,  consists  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  are  themselves  measured  by  the  labor  required 
for  their  production  ;  and  they  have  an  intrinsic  value  for  use,  as  well 
as  cost,  compared  with  other  products. 

Paper,  )|hatever  may  be  its  form,  as  currency,  whether  legal 
tenders,  bank-notes,  checks,  drafts,  or  bills  of  exchange,  has  no  value^ 
nor  can  any  amount  of  legislation  impart  value  to  it.  We  may,  as  we 
have  done,  declare  that  a  certain  piece  of  paper  shall  be  called  a 
dollar,  and  compel  our  creditors,  so  far  as  they  come  under  the  ac- 
tion of  our  laws,  to  accept  these  dollars  in  place  of  those  we  had 
promised,  though  it  may  deprive  them  of  more  than  half  the  sura  we 
had  agreed  to  pay  originally. 

But  no  amount  of  legislation  in  this  country  can  oblige  the  seller 
of  property  to  accept  this  paper  for  more  than  he  thinks  it  worth  ;  and 
therefore,  when  we  offer  it  in  exchange  for  his  labor  or  his  merchan- 
dise, he  says  his  price  is  double  what  it  would  be  if  we  gave  him 
gold,  a  paper  convertible  into  that,  or  other  property  at  specie 
prices. 

The  relation  between  such  paper  and  the  true  standard  may  vary 
from  day  to  day,  depending  upon  the  amount  issued,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  ultimate  conversion  into  something  which  has  value  in  itself. 

So  long  as  the  amount  of  legal  tenders  and  irredeemable  bank- 
notes in  circulation  has  been  unchanged,  the  public  estimation  of 
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both  has  settled  upon  a  difference  of  forty  per  cent  as  nearly  the  true 
one  between  our  currency,  so  called,  and  specie,  and  all  our  contracts 
for  the  payment  of  money  made  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  may 
be  safely  valued  at  that  rate. 

If,  instead  of  remaining  as  we  are,  there  should  be  a  further  issue 
of  irredeemable  notes,  the  confidence  of  our  people  in  their  final  pay- 
ment would  be  diminished,  and  the  disposition  to  exchange  them  for 
valuable  property  increased.     Prices  would  rise. 

It  will  be  claimed  by  the  contractionists,  that  if  this  is  true,  and  we 
go  on  diminishing  the  amount  now  in  circulation,  the  effect  would  be 
what  they  predict,  and  what  all  should  desire ;  viz.,  a  return  to  the 
old  standard,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
and  a  consequent  reduction  in  prices. 

It  is  not  denied,  that,  when  the  government  and  the  banks  have 
withdrawn  their  immediate  obligations,  they  might  resume,  and  prom- 
ise to  pay  specie,  as  in  1857  one  of  the  banks  in  New  York  continued 
to  do ;  not  having  any  circulation,  and  but  few  stockholders  or  deposi- 
tors, and  these  all  wealthy. 

But  this  would  not  test  the  question,  nor  by  any  means  reach  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  millions  of  currency  contracts  made  since 
suspension,  and  which  could  not  be  paid  without  certain  ruin  to  most 
of  the  debtors,  who  are  in  no  condition  to  give  140  in  gold,  when  they 
really  owe  but  100. 

It  is  just  here  that  our  real  difficulty  comes  in  ;  and  it  is  the  effort 
on  the  part  of  creditors  to  obtain  this  advantage  which  has  given 
demagogues  such  power,  and  will,  unless  we  are  wise,  lead  to  extreme 
measures,  resulting,  as  the  author  alluded  to  apprehends,  in  general 
bankruptcy  and  repudiation.  This,  our  people  cannot  afford ;  and 
therefore  it  is  hoped,  that  while  we  cannot  blame  creditors  who  were 
wronged  by  our  suspension,  and  consequent  gross  violation  of  our 
engagements  to  them,  for  desiring  to  indemnify  themselves.  They  will 
be  disposed,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  transactions  thus  effected 
have  mainly  passed  beyond  control,  to  permit  an  adjustment  now, 
which  shall  at  least  secure  to  them  the  full  value  of  existing  contracts 
made  at  currency  prices ;  and  especially  if  we  should  also  be  able  to 
protect  those,  now  unpaid,  made  for  gold  or  its  equivalent  prior  to  the 
date  of  suspension. 

Our  proposition  is,  that  Congress  shall  declare,  as  it  certainly  has 
the  right  to  do,  that  all  future  contracts  for  the  payment  of  money 
shall  be  made  by  the  specie  standard,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
that  the  real  value,  or  gold  price,  of  existing  contracts  shall  remain 
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unchanged,  so  that,  practically,  the  debtor  and  creditor  shall  sustain 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  at  present,  and  neither  be  wronged, 
as  the  debtor  would  be  if  we  should  by  resumption  reduce  the  price 
of  his  assets  from  140  to  100,  and  still  oblige  him  to  pay  the  140  as 
before. 

Let  us  remember  that  it  is  not  the  number  of  dollars  which  we  are 
to  consider,  but  their  purchasing  power,  or  real  value  for  use  ;  and 
therefore  this  is  not  repudiation^  as  it  has  been  called  by  some,  but 
justice.  And  yet  there  are  those  who  "  detest "  this  plan,  and  others 
who  say  that  "  no  honest  person  would  ever  propose  such  an  one." 
But  these  are  creditors  who  desire  to  be  indemnified  for  past  losses, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  abandon  willingly  what  they  have  been 
counting  upon  in  case  of  resumption  by  their  mode. 

It  is  important,  in  estimating  the  possibility  of  securing  the  desired 
resumption,  to  remember  that  there  is  no  mode  save  the  one  just 
proposed  which  will  enable  us  to  assure  the  debtors  that  they  shall 
pay  no  more  than  they  really  owe,  and  thus  obtain  their  consent, 
without  which  we  can  do  nothing. 

Let  the  debtors  in  this  country,  who  are  always  in  the  majority, 
only  see  clearly  that  a  measure  will  cost  them  but  the  fraction  of  one 
per  cent,  and  it  cannot  be  carried  through. 

On  the  contrary,  let  t|iem  see,  as  they  can  quickly  enough,  that  de- 
grading our  coinage,  or  suspending  specie  payments,  will  give  them 
an  advantage  over  their  creditors,  and  you  can  have  them  all  with 
you. 

In  this  truth  lies  our  danger ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  creditors,  who  are 
numerically  powerless,  desire  to  avoid  further  complications,  and  the 
danger  of  total  loss,  the  sooner  they  move  in  this  direction,  and 
destroy  the  power  of  such  men  as  Pendleton  and  Butler,  the  better 
for  them  and  for  the  country. 

Effect  of  Immediate  Resumption. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  if  we  were  to  resume  specie  payments  sud- 
denly, without  waiting  to  contract  the  currency,  or  increase  our  hoard 
of  idle  gold,  there  would  be  danger  of  pressure  for  payment  on  the 
part  of  creditors,  and  a  call  for  gold,  which  would  cause  another  sus- 
pension, worse  than  the  first. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  us  that  creditors  will  receive  neither 
less  nor  more  after  resumption,  whether  principal  or  interest,  and 
also  that  the  debtors  will  have  precisely  the  same  amount  of  assets. 
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although  the  price  in  each  case  will  be  reduced  to  something  like  a 
reasonable  sum,  and  thus  a  real  diminution  in  the  amount  of  currency 
secured  by  a  natural,  safe  mode,  acting  through  the  legitimate  cause 
to  reach  the  desired  effect 

The  entire  volume  of  legal  tenders,  as  well  as  bank-notes,  and  all 
other  obligations  of  which  there  can  now  be  purchased  in  open  mar- 
ket $140,  for  $100  in  specie,  or  its  equivalent,  should  be  at  oiy^e  put 
at  that  price,  and  the  legal  tenders  placed  on  interest  waiting  to  be 
funded  at  periods  of  six,  twelve,  and  eighteen  months^  in  gold-interest 
bonds. 

The  debts  to  and  from  the  banks  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  both  national,  savings,  and  private.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  past,  and  cannot  in  this  arrangement  make  up  any  losses 
sustained  in  transactions  which  are  closed.  Those  cannot  be  opened 
without  consent  of  both  parties,  and  therefore  we  have  no  more  right 
to  legislate  about  them  than  we  had  to  debase  our  coinage,  and  sus- 
pend specie  payments,  without  providing  for  the  integrity  of  contracts 
then  in  force,  measured  by  the  existing  standard. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  wisely  forbids  that  any  indi- 
vidual state  shall  enact  laws  tending  to  impair  the  validity  of  con- 
tract, and  it  is  not  apparent  that  Congress  itself  has  the  right  to  dis- 
regard this  provision. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  question  but  that  the  legal-tender  act 
was  unconstitutional,  besides  being  entirely  unnecessary,  and  a  gross 
fraud  upon  all  the  then  creditors.* 

There  was  no  occasion  for  this  great  wrong,  save  what  existed  in 
the  fancy  of  men  who  could  not  or  would  not  see  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  government  to  carry  on  its  business,  no  matter  how 
large  or  small  the  amount,  by  the  use  of  gold  or  even  bank-notes,  or 
any  other  form  of  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  money. 

We  shall  not  stop  at  present  to  discuss  this  question  of  hard  cur* 
rency^  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  folly,  but  simply  say,  it  will 

*  If  a  case  to  test  this  question  could  be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  it  would  be  found  that  our  position  is  sound,  and  that  not  one 
of  the  payments  made  in  legal  tenders  for  debts  contracted  prior  to  suspension,  and 
measured  by  the  specie  standard,  has  been  equitably  or  even  legally  paid.  The 
legal-tender  act  was  simply  a  great  fraud  upon  every  creditor  ;  and  although  credit- 
ors were  not  deprived  of  all  they  were  worth,  and  ruined,  it  was  not  less  a  wrong, 
which,  if  possible,  ought  to  be  set  right. 

Let  us  have  the  decision  of  the  court  on  this  question,  and  understand  whether 
any  government  like  our  own  can  change  the  monetary  standard  of  the  country, 
without  providing  for  the  integrity  of  contracts  existing  at  the  date  of  the  change. 
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be  proposed  hereafter  to  show  how  it  may  be  dispensed  with  both 
here  and  elsewhere. 


How  THE  War  should  have  been  carried  on. 

We  may  look  upon  the  war,  in  which  unexpectedly,  to  most  persons, 
we  found  ourselves  engaged  without  due  preparation,  as  a  great  in- 
temal  improvement^  designed  to  liberate  not  only  the  colored  but  the 
white  slaves  at  the  South,  and  teach  the  dominant  class  there,  that 
labor*  is  not  only  respectable,  but  that  it  is  a  duty. 

This  lesson,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  learned  there,  and  also  by  some 
here ;  and  the  war  will  be  found,  upon  the  whole,  a  profitable  undertak- 
ing, even  at  the  great  price  we  have  paid. 

We  have,  however,  the  right  to  criticise  the  financial  management 
which  has  made  our  debt  so  large,  and  thrown  the  whole  country,  if 
not  more  or  less  the  whole  world,  into  confusion,  because,  until  we 
have  discovered  our  errors,  we  have  not  taken  the  first  step  towards 
their  correction. 

Admitting,  as  we  ought,  that  the  machinery  of  our  government  had 
been  demoralized,  and  rendered  for  the  moment  almost  useless,  it  is 
still  true  that  the  entire  North  was  ready,  at  the  sound  of  the  first  gun, 
to  rush  to  the  field,  and  supply  all  the  means  required  for  the  contest ; 
and  this  was  kept  up  almost  without  intermission  during  the  whole 
time  the  war  lasted.  It  is  a  wonderful  fact,  that  the  cost  of  the  war 
was  supplied  by  our  labor  alone  during  those  four  trying  years  ;  and 
therefore  we  may  claim  that  it  would  have  been  possible,  with  a  proper 
distribution  of  the  burden,  to  have  come  out  free  from  debt,  and  with 
no  less  population  or  wealth  than  we  had  when  we  commenced. 

No  other  nation  on  the  globe  can  begin  to  do  such  a  work,  and 
feel  it  so  little  ;  and  we  should  take  courage,  and  have  no  fear  as  to 
our  power  to  pay  this  great  debt,  even  if  every  dollar  must  be  paid  in 
ten  years,  and  at  gold  rates. 

It  was  not  the  less  our  duty,  however,  to  have  paid  some  attention 
•  to  ordinary  laws  of  trade  and  finance,  and  not  only  saved  ourselves 
from  ridicule,  but  kept  our  prices  and  our  debt  within  reasonable 
limits. 

To  do  this  it  was  only  necessary  to  remember  that  we  desired  to 
borrow,  or  rather  obtain  contributions  from  our  people,  without  giv- 
ing anything  in  payment ;  having  nothing  which  we  could  give,  save  a 
promise  of  something  in  the  future.  And  this  promise,  if  it  had  been 
put  uppn  interest,  in  sums  of  convenient  amounts,  would  have  drawn 
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forth  all  that  we  needed,  and  at  a  cost  not  more  than  two-thirds  as 
great  as  we  were  obliged  to  pay. 

No  one  will  pretend  that  legal  tenders  bearing  interest,  and  finally 
convertible  into  larger  notes,  also  on  interest,  would  not  have  pur- 
chased labor  and  its  products  at  a  less  price  than  if  without  interest 
This  truth  ought  to  have  been  accepted  by  those  who  had  the  man- 
agement of  our  affairs,  and  who,  it  is  well  known,  were  warned  in 
season,  by  disinterested,  intelligent  advisers,  what  would  be  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  commencing  the  issue  of  paper  which  did  npt 
bear  interest,  and  become  payable,  or  convertible  into  a  de^rable 
security,  at  some  specific  date. 

It  would  have  been  perfectly  legitimate  and  safe  for  Congress  to 
have  authorized  compound-interest  notes,  as  advised  by  Hon.  Amasa 
Walker  and  others,  falling  due,  or  being  fundable,  in  not  less  than 
three  years  from  the  date  of  each  monthly  issue,  —  the  interest  payable 
in  specie  or  its  equivalent ;  and  the  principal,  if  not  paid,  converted 
into  larger  notes  on  longer  time. 

There  are  many  now  who  can  see,  as  but  few  could  then,  that  such 
notes  could  have  been  used  as  money  by  the  government  when  first 
issued,  and  that  they  would  have  rapidly  ceased  to  be  thus  used, 
becoming  gradually  heavier  or  more  valuable,  and  taking  the  form  of 
investments  waiting  for  maturity,  payment  of  the  interest,  and  consoli- 
dation. 

This  is  so  plain  now,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion farther ;  though  we  may  repeat  that  with  such  notes  the  cost  of 
the  war  would  not  have  been  two-thirds  as  much  as  we  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  with  our  irredeemable  paper,  which  ought  never*  to 
have  been  issued,  and  which  should  now  be  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion, as  it  could  be,  if  placed  on  interest  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
holders,  as  has  been  already  proposed,  at  its  real  gold  value,  which 
is  the  price  it  brings  in  California,  and  all  it  is  worth  here. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  what  the  government  could  have  done 
before  there  was  time  to  prepare  a  plan  and  get  our  notes  ready  for 
use;  and  we  reply,  that  governments,  especially  such  as  our  own, 
whether  general  or  local,  always  have,  or  should  have,  sufficient 
credit  to  secure  the  title  to  the  necessary  amount  of  float' ng  capital 
in  the  form  of  merchandise  fit  for  its  purposes,  through  our  bankers, 
either  public  or  private,  who  are  the  custodians  of  this  capital,  acting 
as  the  agents  between  the  lenders  and  the  borrowers. 

If  a  government  with  proper  credit  comes  into  the  market  as  a 
borrower  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  million  dollars,   and  offers  a  rea- 
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sonable  price,  it  can  possess  itself  of  tl^e  amount,  and  have  the  con- 
trol of  so  much  available  property  already  existing,  in  preference  to 
other  borrowers,  who  in  that  case  must  allow  their  enterprises  to  rest 
until  the  demand  has  been  supplied,  and  a  further  amount  created 
for  their  subsequent  use. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  capital,  or  commodities  in  some 
useful  form,  must  exist  before  there  can  be  any  currency,  or  what  we 
may  call  money,  to  lend.  There  are  many  theorists  who  imagine  if 
we  have  money  (paper  money)  we  shall  have  wealth,  or  at  least  that 
which  will  enable  us  to  purchase  wealth. 

Let  such  impracticable  people  betake  themselves  to  some  location 
where  no  commodities  exist,  and  try  their  experiment,  and  they  will 
find  the  truth  to  be  as  we  have  stated  it. 

.  But,  when  once  the  property  has  been  created,  and  its  price  deter- 
mined by  one  particular  kind  which  has  a  somewhat  uniform  relation 
to  labor,  then  paper,  which  promises  to  deliver  as  much  merchandise 
as  gold  would  purchase,  becomes  of  some  use,  and  can  act  as  cur- 
rency up  to  the  extent  of  the  commodities  to  be  represented. 

It  is  not  bank-notes  alone  which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but, 
as  Mr.  Webster  once  said  with  great  truth,  "  all  those  things  with 
which  we  effect  our  commercial  transactions."  All  these,  whether 
notes,  checks,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  or  transfers  of  credit,  are 
currency,  and  must  represent  and  act  as  the  titles  to  merchandise  or 
property  immediately  convertible. 

Now,  all  the  government  had  to  do  at  first  was  to  show  our  bankers 
and  capitalists  that  there  was  need  of  that  which  represented  the 
commodities  and  labor  required  for  the  war,  and  assure  them  that 
equivalent  commodities  or  values  would  be,  at  a  future  date,  returned 
to  them,  with  interest  for  the  loan. 

Such  loans  are  made,  and  always  should  be  made,  temporarily  by 
bankers,  in  anticipation  of  the  revenue  which  all  governments  should 
provide  for,  or  of  the  means  to  be  derived  from  long  loans  made  by 
capitalists  outside  the  banks. 

But  governments  have  no  business  to  lay  strong  hands  on  the 
capital  gathered  up  by  the  people  to  be  used  in  their  commerce,  any . 
more  than  they  have  to  take  the  property  of  individuals,  or  compel 
service  in  the  field  by  conscription.  Neither  of  these  will  answer  in 
this  country ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  that  such  acts  should  be 
resorted  to,  because  a  fair  price  will  always  bring  the  labor,  or  pro- 
ducts of  labor,  we  need. 

Massachusetts,  under  our  old  state-batik  system,  had  the  right  to 
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claim  temporary  loans,  in  anticipation  of  the  revenue,  at  five  per  cent 
per  annum ;  and  this  was  generally  a  price  sufficient  to  bring  oat 
all  that  was  wanted  voluntarily.  But  in  1843,  >vhen  it  became  nec- 
essary to  pay  half  a  million  dollars  on  account  of  our  subscription  to 
the  stock  of  the  Western  Railroad,  our  credit  was  so  low,  and  interest 
so  high,  that  our  five-per-cent  twenty  year  bonds  would  only  sell  for 
eighty- six  per  cent,  and  the  Legislature  ordered  that  the  Treasurer 
should  borrow  the  necessary  sum  (say  $430,000)  to  make  up  what  we 
wanted  ;  and  this  was  kept  nearly  eighteen  months,  until  the  pressure 
was  over,  and  money  became  a  drug  at  five  per  cent,  though  during 
most  of  this  period  it  had  been  worth  ten  to  the  banks. 

This  transaction  was  totally  unjustifiable,  and  a  gross  wrong  upon 
the  bankers,  who  never  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  build  railroads 
for  the  state,  or  loan  money  for  any  purpose  or  at  any  time  save  for 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  in  anticipation  of  the  rev- 
enue. 

The  similar  action  of  the  general  government  in  forcing  or  per- 
suading the  banks  to  invest  their  means  in  public  loans  or  stodcs^ 
was,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  unwise  measure,  and  went  far  to  destroy 
confidence  in  our  financial  managers  at  Washington,  who  ought  to 
have  seen  then,  as  they  should  now,  that  the  commerce  of  the  coimtry 
needs  a  certain  amount  of  live,  available  capital,  and  that  this  should 
not  be  invested  and  locked  up  in  long  loans  of  any  kind,  but  put  into 
the  hands  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  in  exchange  for  their  own 
short-date  business  paper,  which  will  mature  at  the  right  time  and 
place,  to  meet  the  circulation  and  other  liabilities  of  the  bank. 

So  much  misapprehension  exists  among  our  people  upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  we  shall  attempt  to  make  it  better  understood,  by  showing 
what  we  should  have,  in  the  form  of 

A  TRULY  National  Free  Banking  System. 

Hitherto  no  such  system  has  existed ;  because,  while  there  have 

been  such  as  were  called  free,  there  has  been  so  much  legislation 

*  about  details  in  regard  to  management,  that  there  has  been  no  real 

freedom  to  act  in  accordance  with  natural  laws  of  trade,  which  should 

be  our  only  guide. 

If  we  look  at  the  private  banker,  we  shall  find  him  loaning  his 
capital,  or  that  of  his  fi'iends  and  constituents,  which  is  placed  in  his 
hands  for  the  purpose  ;  though  he  issues  no  bank-notes,  and  may  not 
even  use  those  put  forth  by  others  to  any  considerable  extent 
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It  is  said  by  some,  that  he  does  not  even  lend  capital ;  but  simply 
substitutes  his  own  better  credit  for  that  of  his  customers,  who  are 
less  widely  known,  and  therefore,  unless  there  was  some  l^slative 
check,  he  could  go  on  putting  out  notes,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  to  any 
desired  extent,  and  thus  cheat  the  community  at  least  out  of  the 
interest,  if  not  out  of  the  payment  of  the  notes  themselves. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  banker  does  not  lend  capital,  or  make  an 
absolute  transfer  of  property,  when  he  draws  his  check  or  bill  of 
exchange,  any  more  than  we  deliver  railroad  or  other  fixed  property 
when  we  transfer  shares  of  stock  or  deeds.  But  he  passes  to  the 
borrower  that  which  is  the  title  to,  or  has  the  power  to  purchase,  not 
only  merchandise  in  any  of  its  various  forms,  as  specie  would,  but 
also  stocks,  public  debt,  and  all  kinds  of  real  estate.  His  check,  if 
it  is  good  for  anything,  if  it  b  not  a  fraud  upon  him  who  takes  it, 
must  be  the  absolute  title  to  and  representative  of  commodities,  and 
as  good  to  the  creditor  or  purchaser  as  gold  itself. 

This  is,  or  should  be,  the  proper  characteristic  of  everything  with 
which  we  effect  our  commercial  transactions  ;  and  then  all  these  forms 
of  paper  and  credits  are  currency,  and  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
specie,  with  more  convenience,  and  vastly  less  cost 

At  the  head  of  all  these  forms  of  currency  we  find  bank-notes, 
which  to  most  persons  appear  more  like  money  than  anything  save 
gold  and  silver,  though  they  are  in  fact  not  any  different,  save  in 
appearance,  from  the  cashier's  check,  which  will  make  a  purchase  or 
pay  a  debt  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  notes. 

The  Treasurer  of  Massachusetts  issues  his  checks  for  millions  of 
dollars  every  year ;  and  these  are  more  or  less  currency,  as  much  as 
bank-notes,  in  which  they  are  payable,  if  the  holder  so  elects. 

But,  when  the  sums  are  large,  he  does  not  do  this,  but  has  the 
amount  placed  to  his  credit  instead  of  the  treasurer's,  and  then 
draws  his  own  checks,  which  are  in  turn  credited  and  drawn  against, 
until  finally  many  debts  have  been  paid,  purchases  made,  balances 
adjusted,  and  still  no  notes  used. 

We  shall  find,  upon  a  litde  investigation,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
business  of  our  country  is  effected  without  resorting  to  the  use  of 
bank-notes,  and  that  these,  legal  tenders  and  specie  included,  use 
really  but  the  small  change  required  in  our  immense  transactions, 
which  at  a  single  point  (the  clearing-house  in  New  York)  amount  to 
more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars  every  day,  or  thirty  thousand 
million  per  annum. 

Let  us  realize  this,  and  not  make  so  much  account  hereafter  of  the 
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importance  of  bank-notes  as  part  of  our  financial  machinery,  not 
forgetting,  however,  that  they  are  a  great  convenience,  and  not  likely 
to  be  dispensed  with,  even  in  exchange  for  legal  tenders,  which  are 
nothing  but  a  debt  without  interest,  or  specific  date  of  payment,  and 
in  no  wise  fit  for  currency,  which  should  always  be  promptly  convert- 
ible. 

While  we  deny  that  the  bank-note  has  any  more  value  or  power 
than  the  check,  and  doubt  seriously  whether  Congress  or  any  other 
legislative  power  can  interfere  constitutionally  with  the  use  of  either, 
we  are  still  disposed  to  have  some  provision  by  which  the  notes  can 
be  made  the  pivot,  or  controlling  center,  around  which  all  our  bank- 
ing operations  shall  revolve. 

And  this  purpose  can  be  effected  by  a  simple  general  law,  which 
shall  require  nothing  of  the  banker  but  that  he  shall  receive  the  notes 
of  the  government,  and  give  sufficient  security  that  they  shall  always 
be  promptly  convertible  into  specie  funds,  not  only  at  the  place  of 
issue,  but  at  the  commercial  center  towards  which  they  naturally 
flow,  and  where  they  are  consequently  most  valuable  to  the  holder. 

This  condition  of  central  redemption,  or  convertibility,  was  the 
essential  feature  of  our  old  Su/folk-Bank  system,  which  for  so  many 
years  served  our  New-England  business  men,  even  without  the  aid  of 
legislation,  until  the  passage  of  a  short  but  important  act  in  March, 
i860,  which  provided  substantially  that  all  country- bank-notes  should 
be  accepted,  if  at  all,  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  of  the  city. 

This  is  precisely  the  condition  to  which  we  would  now  bring  each 
bank  in  the  country,  requiring  only  that  the  notes  issued  should  be 
followed  to  their  natural  trade  center,  and  there  made  as  good  as 
gold  by  the  banker,  under  a  penalty  for  failure  which  would  make 
failure  impossible. 

We  should  also  require  a  reasonable  tax  on  the  circulation  to  be 
paid  into  the  public  treasury,  as  was  proposed  by  the  auditor  of 
accounts  for  this  commonwealth,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1853, 
because  it  would  not  only  be  equitable,  but  tend  to  check  the  tend- 
ency to  over-issue  on  the  part  of  the  bank,  which  could  only  afford  to 
take  and  pay  for  just  as  many  notes  as  our  business  legitimately  de- 
manded. 

It  is  this  precise,  natural  adaptation  of  the  supply  to  the  demand, — 
greater  at  one  time,  and  less  at  another,  —  which  our  plan  will  secure, 
and  which  cannot  possibly  be  found  in  any  other  way  ;  and  this 
result  can  be  reached  without  attempting  to  determine  by  legislation 
as  to  the  number  of  banks,  amount  of  capital,  notes  issued,  or  specie 
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kq)t  on  hand,  as  all  these  will  adjust  themselves  perfectly  if  left  in 
freedom,  as  they  should  be. 

If  the  South  can  create  capital,  or  borrow  it  already  created  at  the 
North  or  in  Europe,  there  may  be  banks  established  just  so  far  as 
this  can  be  done,  and  no  farther.  It  is  simple  folly  to  talk  of  creating 
capital  by  establishing  banks,  or  issuing  notes  ;  for  both  of  these  are 
effects,  and  not  causes :  and,  the  sooner  this  truth  is  appreciated  by 
some  of  our  financial  writers,  the  better. 

It  will  be  well,  also,  if  some  of  the  same  class,  who  do  not  seem  to 
lack  general  intelligence,  will  learn  that  the  sum  to  be  kept  as 
"  specie  reserves  *'  cannot  be  fixed  by  law,  because  it  constantly  va- 
ries, and  must  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  bank  as  to  its  notes 
receivable,  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  its  main  reliance,  falling  due  and 
being  paid  at  the  right  time  and  place  to  meet  its  own  obligations. 

The  bank  in  the  country  which  has  funds  in  the  city  does  not  need 
gold,  nor  does  that  in  Boston  or  other  cities  require  anything  better 
than  fiinds  in  New  York,  or,  still  better,  in  London,  which  for  the 
present  is  the  commercial  center  of  the  globe,  and  therefore  the  point 
upon  which  a  draft  or  bill  of  exchange  is  most  desirable. 

Let  there  be  international  coinage  and  currency  as  well,  so  that 
there  shall  not  be  a  bank-note  issued  in  this  country  or  any  other 
which  shall  not  be  convertible  into  that  which  will  purchase  a  bill  of 
exchange  on  the  general  commercial  center  at  par,  that  being  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  payment  or  purchase  everywhere. 

All  this  is  within  our  reach,  and  sooner  or  later  our  practical  labor- 
saving  instincts  will  show  us  that  we  cannot  afford  to  go  on  as  we 
have  done  hitherto,  disregarding  all  those  laws  of  trade  in  our  col- 
lective, which  we  so  readily  obey  in  our  individual,  capacity. 

We  shall  find  that  we  can,  and  should,  return  immediately  to  the 
specie  standard ;  and  then,  having  disposed  equitably  of  all  existing 
currency  liabilities,  we  shall  establish  a  truly  national  free  banking 
system,  which  by  its  own  natural  action  will  keep  every  person  in 
condition  to  meet  his  obligations,  and  thus  prevent  in  future  the 
necessity  for  suspensions,  inflations,  and  all  their  attendant  evils  and 
complications. 

To  this  complexion  at  last  we  shall  surely  come ;  and  we  trust  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  vision  may  become  a  reality,  and  the 
nation  be  at  peace. 

D.  Wilder. 


RELIGION. 


THE  soul's  deep  longing  for  sublimer  truths ; 
Its  thirst  for  knowledge  of  itself  beyond 
The  narrow  fiict  of  being ;  the  desire 
To  grasp  the  infinite,  and  bind  it  down 
To  finite  comprehension;  and,  besides, 
The  adoration  of  exalted  good 
Enthroned  as  Deity ;  and,  more  than  these, 
A  lore  of  all  humanity,  expressed 
In  loving  actions  and'  heroic  deeds, 
(True  acted  prayers,  more  eloquent  than  words,)  — 
We  call  religion,  and  its  standard  raise 
Higher  or  lower  as  the  inward  voice 
Which  rules  our  souls  is  powerful  or  weak. 

What  men  call  creeds,  are  atoms  of  the  whole  ; 
Stars,  which  around  one  common  center  move. 
In  circling  orbits ;  some  of  them  more  near. 
And  others  farther  from  it;  but  not  one 
Embracing  all  things  in  itself  alone. 

Each  claims  importance  over  all  the  rest,  — 
As  earth  claims  consequence  o'er  all  the  hosts 
Of  greater  planets  and  effulgent  suns 
Whose  rays  are  poured  upon  it,  —  and  rolls  on 
In  sovereign  forgetfulness,  and  deems 
In  pride  itself  the  ruler  of  them  all, 
When  'tis  the  least  of  many. 

Every  creed 
Wears  truths  and  errors  in  its  breast  combined  ; 
But  holds  them  all  unquestioning  until 
The  errors  die,  and  with  them  pass  away 
Its  chief  distinctions,  and  its  life  is  merged 
Within  some  other.    Yet  the  errors  stand 
Embalmed  in  history,  and  tell  to  all 
That  errors  are  the  parents  of  reform : 
For  from  them  rise  abuses  which  excite 
The  indignation  of  mankind,  and  cause 
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Their  own  destruction;  and  as  oftentimes 
The  fairest  flowers  spring  from  foulest  soil. 
So  from  the  blackest  falsehoods  oft  arise 
The  purest  blossoms  of  undaimted  truth. 

But  why  do  men  so  labor  to  confine 
Their  aspirations  for  exalted  things 
In  chains  of  words,  and  deem  the  man  profane 
Who  strives  to  soar  above  them  into  realms 
Where  truth  is  purer  ?    Is  it  servile  fear 
Born  out  of  jealousy,  and  weak  distrust 
Of  progress  and  improvement  ?    May  not  all 
Share  the  same  sources  whence  the  greater  soul 
Brings  down  its  inspiration  to  impart 
To  all  humanity  ?    Or  is  it  not 
The  inability  to  see  beyond 
The  narrow  present,  which  excites  the  throng 
Of  common  minds  to  ridicule  or  curse 
The  subtile  thoughts  they  cannot  comprehend  ? 

As  in  the  day  we  cannot  see  the  stars 
With  eyes  unaided,  for  the  nearer  sun 
With  more  immediate  brightness  overwhelms 
Their  feebler  luster,  —  though  a  single  star, 
So  small  in  seeming,  may  in  truth  exceed 
The  sun  a  hundred-fold  in  size  and  light, 
Though  indistinct  in  distance,  —  so  the  creeds 
In  common  use  are  nearer  to  the  ken 
Of  crude  humanity,  and  blind  its  sense 
To  things  more  distant,  though  sublimer  far. 
And  all  who  strive  to  point  the  error  out 
To  other  men  are  branded  infidels,  ' 
And  scoffed  and  sneered  at ;  and  their  sufferings 
Render  the  truth  more  sacred,  and  in  time, 
When  generations  may  have  passed  away. 
That  truth  is  manifest  to  all,  and  then 
The  martyred  blasphemer  becomes  a  saint, 
And  almost  worshiped,  while  his  followers 
Torment  some  other  victim,  who  in  time 
Is  also  raised  to  saintdom.    Many  fools 
Carve  their  own  follies  into  idols  huge. 
And  then  bow  down  and  worship,  and,  by  force 
Of  their  example,  draw  a  thoughtless  crowd 
In  all  sincerity  to  follow  them 
In  adoration ;  and,  if  any  dare 
To  strip  the  falsehood,  in  their  pious  rage 
They  call  it  sacrilege,  and  all  the  more 
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Pursue  their  error  till  the  tread  of  Time 
Has  crushed  it  into  atoms.    Wise  men,  too, 
Frame  their  opinions  into  creeds,  and  draw 
Disciples  after  them.    And  thus  arose 
Many  religions  of  the  misty  past, 
And  some  which  rule  the  present ;  but  each  one 
Must  yield  in  time  to  better,  though  the  truths 
Which  they  contain  can  never  pass  away. 
There 's  no  destruction  ;  only  ceaseless  change 
In  thought  as  well  as  matter,  and  the  needs 
Of  human  progress  regulate  that  change. 

Faith  U  2  help  in  struggling  after  truth : 
But,  when  'tis  blind,  'tis  worthless;  for  it  twines 
About  the  reason  as  a  parasite 
Twines  round  the  forest  monarch,  and  br'ngs  death 
To  its  supporter,  and  then  dies  itself  * 

For  want  of  nourishment    But  earnest  Faith, 
When  'tis  clear-sighted,  is  a  priceless  guide 
To  keep  the  reason  from  the  silly  doubts 
Imposed  by  mock  philosophers.    Let  fisiith 
Serve  as  a  lamp  to  reason,  let  the  heart 
Go  hand  in  hand  with  intellect ;  and  then 
The  world  will  be  the  better,  and  the  cause 
Of  pure  religion  triumph  over  alL 

Frank  Wigglesworth  Clarke. 


AN   ALLEGORY. 


SOME  time  ago,  I  won't  say  how  long,  an  old  woman  dwelt  in 
Humanity,  a  small  town  upon  the  banks  of  the  River  Time.  Her 
name  was  Modern  Superstition,  the  relict  of  the  late  John  Calvin. 
Having  no  family  of  her  own,  she  adopted  a  child  called  Religion, 
whom  she  found  one  dark,  dismal  night,  exposed  on  her  threshold. 
But,  notwithstanding  her  age,  she  had  a  lover,  whose  name  was  Creed, 
of  Doctrine  Hill ;  and  I  dare  say  that  long  ere  now  he  would  have 
ijiarried  her,  if  she  had  not  been  peculiarly  fond  of  having  her  own 
way.  Her  obstinacy  in  a  trifle  or  two — some  say  thirty-nine — had 
caused  the  match  to  be  broken  off  more  than  once  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  mediation  of  Ignorance  and  Fear,  her  parents,  and 
Miss  Bible,  her  most  beloved  friend,  who  did  all  they  could  to  make 
them  agree,  there  would  not  now  be  much  love  lost  between  them. 
But  still  Creed,  whether  influenced  by  ignorance  and  fear,  or  not,  was 
very  much  attached  to  Superstitioif,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  devotion  to  her.  An  old  friend  of  his,  called  Common 
Sense,  who  lived  in  Heart's-Ease  Home,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  was  very  much  grieved  at  this  evident  infatuation,  and  could  not 
refrain  from  speaking  his  mind  about  it.  **  Dear  Creed,'*  he  used  to 
say  to  him,  as  he  leaned  over  his  garden«gate,  smoking  his  evening 
pipe,  "  I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a  man  of  your  prospects 
can  have  any  affection  for  such  an  old  jade  as  that.  Why,  man,  she 
will  be  the  death  of  you  yet  Were  I  in  your  shoes,  I  would  immedi- 
ately transfer  my  love  to  Miss  Philosophy,  who,  you  know,  is  young, 
beautiful,  pure,  and  indeed  in  every  way  better  than  Superstition." 
But  Creed,  who  was  not  unaccustomed  to  the  admonitions  of  Common 
Sense,  would  only  smile  in  reply,  and  continue  his  visits  to  Mrs.  S.,  mut- 
tering, "  It's  all  very  well  for  the  like  of  Old  Sense  to  talk  in  that  strain. 
He  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  I  have  been  in  love  with  her  all  my  life, 
and  can't  give  her  up  now,  no  matter  how  inferior  people  think  her." 
Common  Sense  however,  though  displeased,  was  not  discouraged  by 
the  perversity  of  Creed ;  and,  when  persuasion  was  of  no  avail,  he 
derided  and  mocked  him  so  much  that  Creed  at  last  became  heartily 
ashamed  of  his  own  name.  But  all  the  derision  and  mockery  of 
Common  Sense  was  in  vain.     Creed  was  determined  to  have  his  own 
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way,  in  spite  of  him.  Mrs.  Superstition,  being  rich  and  affluent,  had 
plenty  of  friends,  of  whom  Folly,  Cant,  Stupidity,  and  Cheek  were 
the  most  intimate,  and  rarely  —  nay,  never  — ^  did  they  show  themselves 
unworthy  of  her  confidence.  Being  generally  pretty  hard  up,  and 
always  on  the  lookout  for  a  dollar,  they  held  themselves  constantly 
at  her  disposal,  and  never  suffered  themselves  to  be  deterred  by  their 
sister  Shame,  who  sometimes  put  them  in  mind  of  their  souls,  from 
obeying  her  onerous  behests. 

But  Superstition,  rich  and  affluent  as  she  was,  was  not  without 
enemies.  Common  Sense,  and  his  son  Science,  you  know,  heartily 
hated  her.  Nor  was  their  hate  without  its  justification  either :  for  they 
knew  for  certain,  though  it  was  only  whispered  elsewhere,  that  she 
had  beaten  to  death  certain  infants  that  she  had  formerly  adopted  to 
divert  her  in  her  solitude  ;  and  they  feared —  nay,  they  were  sure  — 
she  would  kill  Religion  one  of  these  days,  unless  she  were  withdrawn 
from  her  care.  The  Philosophers,  who  lived  at  a  short  distance  from 
Common  Sense,  were  also  the  avowed  foes  of  Superstition,  and  did 
all  in  their  power  to  annoy  her.  For,  her  influence  being  so  much  op- 
posed to  the  welfare  of  the  place,  they  thought  they  were  justified  in 
trying  to  drive  her  off  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

There  was,  however,  one  way  in  particular  in  which  Mrs.  S.  made 
herself  very  disagreeable  to  her  neighbors.  It  was  as  follows :  Mrs. 
S.,  being  the  daughter  of  Fear  and  Ignorance,  had  an  hereditary  dread 
of  some  Big  Being,  who  she  said  lived  up  behind  Orthodox  Range, 
the  large  mountains  that  shelter  Conservative  Pond,  where  Mrs.  S. 
ruled  supreme.  About  this.  Being  she  told  a  great  many  absurd  sto- 
ries. She  remembered  the  day,  she  used  to  say,  when  he  came  down 
upon  us,  when  we  least  expected  him,  bringing  death  and  desolation 
wherever  he  went,  and  this  only  because  we  omitted  to  pay  him  due 
deference.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Common  Sense,  his  son  Science, 
and  the  Philosophers,  laughed  at  these  idle  tales,  and  did  their  best 
to  counteract  their  baneful  influence  on  the  minds  of  Humanity.  But 
Superstition,  relying  on  the  adherence  of  Creed,  and  having  plenty 
of  power  and  pelf,  was  more  than  a  match  for  their  united  efforts, 
and  invariably,  thanks  to  Ignorance  and  Fear,  had  the  majority  on 
her  side.  But  still  this  nonsense  of  Superstition  would  not  have 
been  so  detestable  to  Common  Sense  and  4iis  followers,  if  it  had  not 
involved  a  very  disagreeable  consequence,  which,  if  you  care  to  hear 
it,  I  will  relate  as  well  as  I  can. 

Mrs.  S.  was  under  the  firm  impression  that  the  Big  Being  would 
not  remain  her  friend  unless  he  were  regularly  entertained  by  the 
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gabbliog  of  Ganders ;  and  for  this  purpose,  which  seemed  the  object 
of  her  being,  she  maintained  a  flock  of  very  clamorous  ones.  Their 
gabbling,  which  was  frequently  nocturnal,  was  the  great  source  of  the 
animosity  of  Common  Sense' and  his  friends,  and  they  did  all  they 
could  to  bring  about  its  abolition  :  but  as  yet  to  ver}'  little  purpose  ; 
for  Religion,  whose  indispensable  aid  they  besought,  was  too  much 
under  the  control  of  Superstition  to  be  of  any  service  to  them.  Com- 
mon Sense,  to  be  sure,  even  went  the  length  of  demanding  the  hand 
of  Religion  for  his  son.  Science,  in  marriage,  in  order  to  tone  down 
the  nuisance  a  litde.  But  Mrs.  S.  would  not  listen  to  him  at  all.  **  It 's 
no  use,"  she  cried.  '*  The  gabbling  is  the  very  life  of  me :  it 's  always 
been  so.  Were  I  to  give  it  up  now,  the  Big  Being  would  be  down 
upon  me  in  no  time.  And,  as  to  Science  marrying  Religion,  it  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  He  can't  afford  to  support  her  yet  No  : 
Religion  is  mine,  and  I  am  going  to  keep  her."  Upon  hearing  this. 
Common  Sense,  at  the  suggestion  of  Experience,  who  did  all  the  hard 
work  of  Humanity,  declared  that  further  argijment  was  useless,  and 
forthwith  resolved  upon  more  active  measures. 

As  to  Religion  herself,  she  had  always  been  secretly  attached  to 
Science,  who  reciprocated  her  affection.  But,  somehow  or  other, 
Science  you  know,  who  was  a  little  old-fogyish  in  his  tastes,  never 
came  out  like  a  man  to  withdraw  her  from  her  mother's  protection. 
**  O,  Science  I "  she  used  to  whisper  to  herself,  "  why  don't  you  come 
and  take  me  by  force  ?  I  am  sure  I  would  like  you  all  the  better  for 
it  Granny,"  for  so  she  called  her  mother,  "  does  not  give  me  any 
peace,  now  that  she  knows  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  you."  Now  Sci- 
ence was  not  by  any  means  ignorant  of  what  Religion  had  to  suffer 
from  Superstition,  yet  he  believed  he  was  justified  in  doing  as  he  did. 
His  great  excuse  was,  that,  so  long  as  that  odious  family  of  Creeds 
controlled  the  commerce  of  Humanity,  he  could  n't  earn  enough  to 
support  them  both.  "  I,"  said  he,  "  deal  in  truths  and  facts ;  but  they, 
who  prefer  convenient  falsities,  spoil  my  market  Experience,  it  is 
true,  —  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  first-rate  salesman,  —  helps  me  a  little  ; 
but  Creed  &  Co.,  you  see,  being  a  much  older  firm ^  can  afford  to 
adulterate  their  wares  ;  and  therefore,  being  able  to  sell  cheaper  than 
I,  have  vulgar  prejudice  in  their  favor.  But,"  continued  he,  assuring 
Religion  of  his  devotion  to  her,  "  I  will  be  the  death  of  them  yet ; 
Just  you  wait  a  little.  If  they  a'n't  bankrupt  within  a  year  or  two,  it 
won't  be  my  fault  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dove."  Meanwhile,  during 
this  state  of  affairs  between  Science  and  Religion,  Mrs.  S.'s  Hock  of 
Ganders  began  to  decline.     One  after  another,  they  died  off,  to  her 
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great  concern.  No  later  than  yesterday,  she  found  an  affectionate  old 
gander  dead  in  his  bed.  This  was  too  much  for  the  old  lady  to  bear. 
She  burst  into  tears  ;  and  accusing  the  youngest,  Miss  Philosophy  of 
being  the  author  of  the  calamity  she  retired  to  her  room,  and  refused 
to  see  any  one  except  Cant,  Creed,  and  Miss  Bible,  whose  condolence 
she  felt  essential  to  her  peace  of  mind.  But  Fate  had  still  a  worse 
reverse  in  store  for  Mrs.  S.  A  tribe  of  daring  Hawks,  whose  leaders 
were  Avarice,  Vice,  and  Popery,  attracted  by  the  hypocritical  clamors 
of  the  geese,  encamped  in  the  neighborhood,  and  were  making  great 
havoc  among  the  goslings,  so  that  on  Conservative  Pond,  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  flock,  which  had  formerly  been  so  populous,  there  was 
hardly  a  gosling  of  genius  to  be  seen. 

This  additional  misfortune,  however,  had  the  effect  of  restoring 
Mrs.  Superstition  to  herself,  and  reviving  the  zeal  of  Cant,  Creed,  & 
Co.,  and  their  party  generally  ;  for  they  all  saw  that  it  was  high  time 
to  attend  to  the  conservation  of  the  gabbling.  So  they  convened  in 
council  to  talk  the  matter  over.  Cheek,  who,  as  usual,  was  the  first  to 
proffer  his  advice,  advocated  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  Philosophies, 
whom  he  accused  as  the  first  causes  of  the  trouble.  Now,  this  motion 
was  very  much  to  the  taste  of  Stupidity  and  Cant :  but  old  Law,  and 
his  son  Justice,  though  exceedingly  conservative  in  general,  would 
not  hear  of  it ;  and  therefore.  Cheek,  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion. Eloquent  Cant  then  proposed  the  incubation  of  another  set  o{ 
"  warranted  "  conservative  eggs.  Folly,  Creed,  Popery,  all,  not  even 
excepting  Miss  Bible,  who  was  also  consulted,  were  unanimous  in 
adopting  this  resolution.  "  Gabbling,"  they  said,  "  was  indispensable 
to  the  salvation  of  Humanity,  and  must  be  had  by  hook  or  by 
crook."  Hence  the  resolve  was  worded  thus :  "  Resolved,  That  a 
brood  of  goslings  be  immediately  hatched  and  trained  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  for  the  mollification  of  the  Big  Being  of  Orthodox 
Range,  who  is  now  punishing  Humanity  for  its  indifference  to 
gabble." 

The  great  difficulty  now  was,  to  obtain  the  "  warranted  "  conserva- 
tive eggs ;  for  Mrs.  S.  and  her  friends,  though  pretty  fair  judges  of 
geese,  knew  very  little  about  eggs.  They  were  therefore  forced,  very 
much  to  their  secret  chagrin,  to  send  a  relative  of  theirs,  called  Neces- 
sity, to  Common  Sense  for  advice  in  the  selection  of  the  requisite  ones. 
He,  of  course,  was  told  not  to  tell  who  sent  him ;  but  somehow  or 
other,  with  his  wonted  want  of  care,  he  let  "  the  cat  out  of  the  bag." 
Common  Sense,  therefore,  having  reason  to  believe  that  Superstition 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  found  that  he  had  a  first-rate  chance  of 
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counteracting  her,  and  accordingly  made  up  his  mind  at  once  as  to 
what  to  do.  "  To-morrow,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  Necessity,  "  you 
come  with  me  to  Paradise  Found,"  —  this  was  where  all  the  Radicals 
dwelt  —  "  and  I  will  give  you  the  very  thing  you  want."  —  "  All  right," 
replied  Necessity :  "  I  will  surely  come."  Necessity  then,  bidding  him 
'^good-night,"  went  off  satisfied,  and  informed  his  employers  of  the 
success  of  his  mission.  They  were  delighted  to  hear  it ;  and,  thanking 
him  for  his  pains,  they  admonished  him  to  be  punctual  upon  the 
morrow. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  depredations  of  Avarice,  Popery  and  Vice, 
were  frightful  in  the  extreme :  the  Big  Being  was  evidently  on  their 
side.  In  vain  did  Cant  hold  up  hell  fire  as  a  scarecrow  ;  in  vain  did 
Stupidity  set  snares  to  catch  them,  and  Folly  throw  sticks  and  stones 
at  them  ;  in  vain  did  Superstition  fret  and  fume,  and  her  pacificatory 
ganders  gabble.  All  was  of  no  avail,  because  Ignorance  and  Fear, 
being  at  the  A^a/i  of  the  family,  had  more  authority  than  they  ought 
to  have  had  ;  and  if  Religion,  who  pitied  the  vexation  of  her  Granny, 
had  not  rendered  them  some  assistance,  Conservative  Pond  would 
soon  have  been  bereft  of  its  dearest  denizens.  But,  nevertheless,  Re- 
ligion could  not  help  seeing  the  insanity  of  Mrs.  Superstition,  and 
even  was  upon  the  point  of  leaving  her  protection  more  than  once. 
Besides,  Cant  and  Cheek,  having  made  themselves  very  disagreeable 
to  her,  their  insolence  was  another  occasion  of  her  desire  to  abandon 
the  roof  of  her  mother :  indeed,  she  threatened  to  do  so  on  the  first 
provocation  they  gave  hen  Both  had,  as  is  known,  from  time  to  time, 
damaged  her  reputation  in  the  vicinity;  and  Science,  who  alone 
understood  Religion,  had  some  difficulty  in  vindicating  it.  Conse- 
quently, Religion,  not  wishing  to  give  Science  any  more  trouble  than 
she  could  help,  preferred,  even  at  the  expense  of  gratitude,  to  leave 
the  house  of  Mrs.  S.,  than  expose  herself  to  a  repetition  of  the  injury. 
But  Mrs.  S.,  knowing  that  she  could  not  do  without  her,  obliged  Cant 
and  Cheek  to  draw  it  a  little  milder  in  the  mean  time.  Religion  then, 
having  a  better  time  of  it  than  heretofore,  felt  inclined  to  stay  with 
her  mother  until  death  intervened.  But  Mrs.  S.,  like  most  disagree- 
able people,  was  in  no  hurry  to  leave  the  turmoil  of  life  ;  and  Cant, 
who  was  a  first-rate  doctor,  took  such  good  care  of  her,  that  the  prob- 
ability of  her  decease  seemed  more  and  more  remote  every  day  of 
her  life.  This,  however,  was  to  be  expected ;  for  modern  Superstition 
was  the  daughter  of  a  long-lived  race.  Her  very  parents  were  still 
alive ;  and,  though  some  said  they  had  one  foot  in  the  grave,  they  bade 
fiur  to  keep  the  other  out  of  it  for  some  time  to  come. 
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But  to  return  to  my  story.  Necessity,  on  the  morning  after  his 
interview  with  Common  Sense,  was  sound  asleep  in  his  bed ;  and,  if 
Cant  had  not  waked  him  with  a  scream  in  the  ear,  he  would  have 
slept  all  memory  of  his  appointment  away.  As  soon  as  he  had 
dressed  himself,  and  taken  his  morning  meal,  he  proceeded  to  the 
abode  of  Common  Sense,  whom  he  found  waiting  for  him,  all  ready 
to  start  for  Paradise  Found.  They  soon  arrived  at  that  beautiful 
place.  Necessity  was  charmed  with  it :  the  state  of  business,  bliss, 
morality,  and  culture  was  so  superexcellent,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  his  admiration.  *'  Why  1 "  he  exclaimed,  *^  this  is  a 
far  finer  place  than  Conservative  Pond.  People  seem  to  be  far  hap- 
pier, purer,  and  better  here  than  they  are  at  home.  It  will  never  do 
for  Conservative  Geese  to  be  surpassed  by  Radical  Birds  of  Paradise. 
I  must  tell  Superstition  about  it."  But  Common  Sense,  who  listened 
to  him  with  great  interest  till  he  made  this  last  remark,  could  not 
help  smiling  now,  and  quickly  observed  that  he  might  save  himself 
the  trouble,  as  he  (C  S.)  had  frequently  mentioned  the  matter  to  her, 
without  meeting  with  any  encouragement.  He  also  added,  ''My 
only  hope  now  rests  in  Experience,  he  will  attend  to  her." 

They  arrived  at  last  at  the  place  where  the  eggs  were  to  be  found. 
Necessity  left  the  purchase  of  them  to  Common  Sense,  in  whom  he 
had  perfect  faith.  So  Common  Sense  bought  the  eggs,  and  straight- 
way handed  them  over  to  Necessity,  who  took  them  without  a  doubt 
of  their  being  the  very  ones  that  his  employers  wanted,  and  thanked 
him  for  his  trouble.  But  Common  Sense,  whom  a  secret  joy  seemed 
to  pervade,  only  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  being  of  some  service  to 
him,  and  bade  him  good-by,  saying  that  important  business  called 
him  elsewhere.  Whereupon  Necessity  immediately  turned  to  Super- 
stition, and  gave  her  the  eggs.  Mrs.  S.  then  called  her  familiars  to- 
gether again,  and,  showing  them  the  eggs,  asked  their  opinion  about 
them.  Nearly  all  were  delighted  with  this  aspect,  especially  Cheek, 
who  rapturously  declared  they  were  ahead  of  anything  he  ever  saw. 
Cant  was  the  only  one  that  did  not  like  the  looks  of  them :  but  per- 
haps hb  prejudice  against  them  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  Common 
Sense  had  something  to  do  with  the  getting  of  them  :  old  Sense,  you 
see,  once  threatened  to  cut  out  his  tongue,  an  offense  that  Cant  never 
could  forgive.  Superstition,  too,  had  her  doubts  ;  but,  as  she  rather 
prided  herself  upon  her  failh,  she  thought  she  would  risk  them.  The 
eggs,  therefore,  after  passing  another  examination,  were  placed  under 
the  wing  of  a  melancholy  old  Goose  for  incubation,  in  an  elegant 
nest,  that  had  just  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  called,  with 
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Reference  to  the  process  of  incubation,  "  Divinity  Lair."  Everything 
now  being  arranged,  Mrs.  S.  and  her  familiars  sat  down  to  await  the 
result  of  their  efforts. 

While  this  state  of  matters  subsisted,  the  clandestine  intercourse  of 
Science  with  Religion  continued.  They  used  to  meet  at  the  house  of 
the  Philosophers,  who  did  all  they  could  to  promote  the  match.  But 
Religion  had  conscientious  scruples.  In  spite  of  the  abuse  she  had 
received  at  the  hand  of  her  Granny,  in  spite  of  the  insolence  of  Cant 
and  Cheek,  of  the  wishes  of  the  Philosophers,  and  her  love  of  Science, 
she  seemed  resolved  to  abide  with  Mrs.  S.  in  her  old  age,  or,  rather, 
dotage.  And  Liberality,  an  easy-going  old  friend  of  the  Philosophies, 
who  was  staying  with  them  at  that  time,  upheld  her  in  this  resolution. 
**  Stick  to  your  dear  Granny,"  said  he,  "  who  took  such  kind  care  of 
you  in  your  infancy,  and  let  Science  look  out  for  himself  for  a  while : 
he  is  able  enough  to  do  it"  But  young  Science  thought  this  was 
hardly  fair,  and  he  treated  Liberality  with  great  disdain  for  his  want 
of  sympathy  with  him  ;  and  if  his  father.  Common  Sense,  had  not 
intervened,  there  would  have  been  quite  a  rumpus  between  them. 
His  father  told  him  never  to  mind  ;  that  it  would  be  all  right  in  a  day 
or  two,  as  he  had  taken  infallible  measures  for  the  discomfiture  of  his 
foes.     This  information  tranquilized  Science. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Superstition,  at  Conserva- 
tive Pond.  One  day,  the  old  goose,  looking  a  little  blue,  came  and 
told  Mrs.  S.  that  the  young  birds  were  about  ready  to  leave  the  shell. 
"  You  don't  say  so  ? "  hastily  inquired  Creed,  who  was  giving  Mrs.  S. 
a  morning  call.  "  Yes,  indeed ! "  said  the  goose,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  :  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  so,  for  the  genuine  Conservative  tgg 
takes  a  much  longer  time  to  hatch.  Besides,  there  are  a  few  very 
funny  ones  among  them,  whose  looks  I  don't  like :  they  put  me  in 
mind  of  Paradise  Found."  Upon  hearing  this.  Creed  looked  at  Mrs. 
S.,  and  Mrs.  S.  looked  at  Creed,  who  said  :  "  Perhaps  Cant  was  right, 
after  all.  You  remember  he  said  he  did  n't  admire  them  at  all."  But, 
thus  startled,  Mrs.  S.  did  not  wait  to  reply.  She  hurried  off,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  to  take  a  look  at  the  eggs.  Carefully,  very  care- 
fully, she  examined  them ;  and  though  she  did  not  much  fancy  their 
appearance,  she  could  not  find  anything  very  bad  about  the  majority. 
I  think  she  only  found  two  who  were  radically  bad,  and  of  these  she 
immediately  got  rid.  Strange,  with  all  her  keenness,  that  she  over- 
looked one  or  two  that  were  awfully  addled  :  but  these  were  not  radi- 
cally bad ;  they  did  not  put  her  in  mind  of  Paradise  Found,  you  know. 
Having  thus  examined  them,  she  now  concluded  to  wait  and  see  how 
the  remainder  turned  out. 
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At  length  the  process  of  incubation  was  over,  and  the  ckrical  flock 
left  their  shells.  The  old  goose  then  went  and  brought  her  mistress 
to  see  them.  Mrs.  S.  anxiously  inspected  them.  **  Well,"  asked  the 
goose,  " how  do  they  please  you ? "  —  "I  don't  know,"  she  replied. 
'*  It  seems  to  me  that  their  gabble  has  n't  the  good  old  conservative 
twang ;  and  don't  you  think  that  this  long-legged  one  here  is  a  little 
too  irreverent  ?  But  what 's  this  ?  Good  heavens  1  be  is  actually  grin- 
ning at  me,  the  villian  !  put  him  out" — "But,"  retorted  the  goose, 
with  a  groan,  "  he,  alas  !  is  not  the  only  irreverent  one.  There  are  at 
least  half  a  dozen  more,  who  are  worse  than  he.  You  can't  expel  him 
without  expelling  the  rest ;  and  that,  after  our  expense,  you  know,  don't 
pay.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  till  graduation  day,  when  we  will 
surely  know  how  they  stand."  —  "  Do  as  you  please,"  sighed  Super- 
stition. ''  I  am  sick  at  heart  Bring  me  to  my  room ;  and  send  for 
Dr.  Cant  and  Miss  Bible,  for  I  want  consolation."  So  the  sympa- 
thetic fowl,  obedient  to  her  request,  put  her  to  bed,  and  sent  for  her 
comforters.  But  Cant  was  the  only  one  that  came.  Miss  Bible  was 
indisposed.  Billy  Criticism,  the  dentist,  had  just  been  pulling  one  or 
two  of  her  decayed  teeth.  She  wanted  consolation  herself.  Cant, 
however,  did  his  best  for  Mrs.  Superstition,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
restoring  her  to  herself.  Eloquence,  during  the  illness  of  Mrs.  S.^  was 
hired  to  give  the  brood  the  needed  lessons  in  gabbling.  He  did  all 
in  his  power  to  bring  forth  the  notes  that  Mrs.  S.  liked  so  well,  but 
failed  completely.  It  was  evidently  not  in  the  birds.  Creed  accused 
them  of  listening  to  the  radical  sentiments  of  an  itinerant  bird  of  Para- 
dise Found.  "It  is  he,"  he  observed  to  the  gander  in  command, 
"  whose  free  thought  is  the  cause  of  our  bad  luck.  As  long  as  that 
infernal  bird  remains  in  the  vicinity,  you  can't  get  this  generation  to 
listen  to  the  like  of  you  or  me.  The  gander  was  compelled  to  admit 
that  such  was  the  case,  and  dreaded  graduation  day  more  and  more. 

The  long-looked-for  but  ominous  day  arrived  at  last ;  and  Supersti- 
tion (though  scarcely  convalescent)  and  her  friends  assembled  around 
Conservative  Pond  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Religion  was  there  too, 
and  watched  the  conduct  of  the  young  graduates  with  great  interest 
They  found  her  presence  quite  inspiring,  I  can  assure  you.  The  grad- 
uates were  ushered  down  to  the  brink  of  the  pond  into  which  they 
were  expected  to  jump,  to  show  the  world  how  they  could  swim  in 
Conservative  slime  :  therein  consisted  the  graduation.  A  signal  was 
to  precede  the  jump  :  and  all  who  obeyed  it  were  to  get  everything 
that  was  good ;  whereas,  those  who  did  not,  were  to  forfeit  all  claim  to 
the  com,  and  regard  of  rich  Superstition.    Well,  the  signal  was  given 
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at  last  But,  O  Jupiter  1  only  two,  the  two  that  came  out  of  the  addled 
eggs,  —  the  ugliest  of  the  lot, — obeyed  it  The  signal  was  given  again, 
—  the  last  chance,  *t  was  said ;  but  no  other  bird  noticed  it  Supersti- 
tion with  fierce  intent,  ran  towards  them  with  a  broom :  but,  lo !  the 
graduates  suddenly  spread  their  pinions;  and,  ere  she  advanced 
another  stride,  they  became  as  specks  on  the  horizon,  so  swiftly  did 
they  fly  away.  This  sight  overpowered  Superstition:  she  swooned. 
Whereupon  Cant,  Creed,  Cheek,  all  who  were  there,  crowded  round 
her,  and,  by  dint  of  great  energy,  ^succeeded  in  restoring  animation.  But 
Mrs.  S.  had  received  a  blow  from  which  she  could  not  recover  in  her 
present  state  of  health.  She  only  lived  to  die  a  few  hours  afterwards. 
No  sooner  had  Religion,  who  could  not  leave  her  Granny  in  her 
misery,  soothed  her  to  sleep,  than  a  terrific  noise  was  heard  in  the 
yard  below.  It  was  not  wind,  it  was  not  gabbling,  it  was  not  thunder. 
WiU  I  tell  you  what  it  was  ?  I  will.  It  was  Law,  who  having  yielded 
to  the  wishes  of  Justice,  and  his  son  Common  Sense,  had  turned  radi- 
cal, and  was  now  stoning  Cant,  Stupidity,  Folly,  and  Cheek  to  death. 
The  clamor  these  pitiful  rascals  made  caused  the  death  of  Modem 
Superstition.  As  soon  as  she  heard  it,  she  gave  up  the  ghost  I 
don't  wonder  at  it  Law  then  drowned  the  ganders  in  Conservative 
Pond.  The  two  young  ones  who  graduated,  to  be  sure,  prayed  hard 
for  mercy,  and  (^ered  to  recant  But  no.  Justice  was  justice,  and 
they  had  to  suffer.  They  should  have  been  smashed  against  the  wall 
while  they  were  in  the  shell. 

Then  Science  came  for  Religion,  and  took  her  away  in  a  coach- 
and-four.  The  wedding  was  grand,  magnificent ;  the  like  had  never 
been  seen  before  by  Humanity.  Justice,  Law,  Liberty,  Truth,  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  and  the  Philosophies,  were  all  present  together 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  Common  Sense  gave  away  the  bride, 
and  Prosperity  sanctified  the  nuptial  knot  Necessity  officiated,  and 
Joy  was  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Common  Sense  was  never  so 
ha^py  in  his  life.  **  Ha,  ha,  ha  I "  laughed  he,  looking  at  Truth,  who 
was  inseparable  fix)m  the  youngest  Miss  Philosophy.  **  It 's  all  owing 
to  my  radical  Bird  and  birds  of  Paradise.  They  are  the  lights  of  the 
world.    More  power  to  them  !  " 

Science  and  Religion  are  now  living  happily  in  Paradise  Found. 
As  to  the  birds  that  did  n't  graduate,  they  have  since  become  quite 
noted  for  their  abilities,  and  may  be  seen  at  any  time.  They  never 
had  reason  to  regret  the  service  they  did  Religion.  She  has  since 
taken  good  care  of  them. 

As  to  the  firm,  Creed  &  Co.,  they  failed  immediately  after  the 
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death  of  Superstition.  It  was  her  capital,  you  see,  which  kept  them 
afloat  Creed  himself  committed  suicide :  he  was  found  dead  on 
Doctrine  Rock  a  fortnight  after  the  marriage  of  Religion.  I  don't 
know  what  became  of  his  partners.  As  to  Miss  Bible,  Billy  Criticism 
was  the  death  of  her.  He  gave  her  system,  which  was  constitutionally 
weak,  a  shock  which  she  could  not  get  over  :  he  once  pulled  a  tooth 
too  many  by  mistake.  But,  long  before  her  demise,  her  head  was 
affected.  She  hardly  ever  had  an  opinion  of  her  own,  which  was  very 
annoying  to  those  who  thought  that  she  knew  more  than  Science. 
She  died,  however,  regretted  by  none, — just  as  she  had  lived,  —  very 
much  in  debt.  Still  she  died  the  possessor  of  a  valuable  or  two  which 
she  bequeathed  to  Humanity  in  her  TatamenU  in  token  of  her  grati- 
tude for  the  "  Tick  *'  they  gave  her  when  she  was  alive. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  Avarice,  Vice,  and  Popery,  with  their  re- 
tainer s^  no  longer  attracted  by  the  clamor  of  ganders,  decamped  for 
parts  unknown.  Some,  however,  go  the  length  of  saying  they  have  not 
left  the  country  yet,  and  will  probably  remain  for  a  day  or  two  more. 
We  think  that  this  story  is  not  improbable ;  but  this  we  know,  —  they 
don't  show  their  noses  in  Paradise  Found.  And  as  to  the  Big  Being 
whom  Mrs.  Modern  S.  feared,  why,  he  turned  out  a  mere  m3rth,  after 
all.  Mrs.  Modern,  you  see,  not  having  any  soul  of  her  own,  was 
oblivious  of  the  immanent  existence  of  a  far  Bigger  Being,  who  be- 
souled  the  soul  of  Humanity  with  himself,  the  All  in  All,  whose  name 
be  praised  forevermore. 

Zu  Wenig. 


PLOTINUS. 


NO  better  test  could  be  applied,  for  ascertaining  one's  aptitude 
for  metaphysical  studies,  than  his  appreciation  of  Plotinus. 
Learned  as  he  is,  he  has,  besides,  the  remarkable  merit  of  treating  the 
profoundest  themes  logically,  and  of  dealing  with  ideas  and  things 
palpable  to  the  senses ;  such  is  his  grasp  of  thought  and  felicity  of 
handling.  And  it  were  well  if  his  works  were  studied  by  us.  His 
topics  are  of  universal  importance,  concerning  men  of  all  times.  And 
it  were  well,  if  inside  of  Christendom,  especially,  the  spirit  and  scope 
of  the  profound  school  of  thinkers  to  which  he  belonged  found  free 
entertainment  Promoting  a  robust  and  manly  method,  his  books  are 
good  correctives  of  the  exclusiveness  of  thought  on  scientific  and  ethi- 
cal subjects,  still  adhering  in  our  schools  of  science  and  dlirinity.  A 
church  and  culture  might  be  founded  on  his  ideas.  Ann  one  does 
not  wonder  at  Thomas  Taylor's  enthusiasm  about  his  genius,  nor 
of  Henry  More's  version  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo  concerning  him :  — 

"  Who  such  things  did  see 
Even  in  the  tumult,  that  few  can  arrive 
Of  all  are  named  from  philosophy 
To  that  high  pitch,  or  to  such  secrets  dive.*' 

Nor  do  we  think  Norris's  praise  of  More  is  underseved,  though  the 
works  of  both  are  almost  unopened,  if  not  unnamed,  by  the  scholars 
and  divines  of  our  time. 
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Others  in  learning's  chorus  bear  their  part, 

And  the  great  work  distinctly  share  ; 

Thou,  our  great  catholic  professor  art, 

All  science  is  annexed  to  thy  unerring  chair; 

Some  lesser  synods  of  the  wise 

The  muses  kept  in  universities ; 

But  never  yet  till  in  thy  soul 

Had  they  a  council  oecumenical : 

An  abstract  they  *d  a  mind  to  see 

Of  all  theii*  scattered  gifts,  and  summed  them  up  in  thee. 

Thou  hast  the  arts  whole  Zodiac  run, 

And  fathom'st  all  that  here  is  known ; 

Strange  restless  curiosity. 

Adam  himself  came  short  of  thee,  — 

He  tasted  of  the  fruit,  thou  bearest  away  the  tree." 

A.  Bronson  Alcott. 
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A  PARAPHRASE  OF  THE  PSALM  XIX. 

THE  heavens  are  telling  the  ^ory 
Of  God  -with  their  voice, 
The  firmament  showeth  the  Master 

His  handiwork  choice. 
And  day  unto  day  ever  speaketh, 

Pronouncing  his  praise ; 
And  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge 

Revealing  his  ways. 
There  cometh  no  sound  of  their  language 
4      To  smite  on  the  ear, 
There  cometh  no  noise  to  be  harkened; 

Yet  send  they  a  clear 
Proclamation,  gone  out  through  the  earth, 

And  their  words  are  out-hurled 
To  cleave  through  the  distance  remotest, 

Th^  ends  of  the  world. 

.     In  the  heaven  the  sun  hath  pavilion. 

How  glorious  his  face 
When  proud  he  comes  forth  like  a  bridegroom ! 

He  joys  in  the  race 
Like  the  swift-footed  man  who  outrunneth, 

And  winneth  the  prize, 
So  glad  he  sets  forth  on  his  journey. 

And  measures  the  skies: 
Frofn  end  unto  end  of  the  heavens 

On  moves  he  in  might ; 
And  naught  from  his  heat  can  be  hidden. 

And  naught  from  his  light 

The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect, 

Converting  the  soul. 
The  heart  may  rejoice  in  his  statutes. 

For  right  shall  control 
The  word  of  the  Lord  is  sure. 

The  simple  makes  wise. 
The  command  of  the  Lord  is  pure. 

Enlightening  the  eyes. 
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The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  unfiling, 

Enduring  forever ; 
And  righteous  and  true  are  his  judgments, 

And  wavering  never. 
These  things  are  more  worthy  the  winning 

Than  gold  of  the  mine ; 
More  sweet  to  the  taste  than  honey 

In  honey-comb  fine. 
By  them  is  thy  servant  admonished 

From  evil,  O  Lord  I 
Then  cometh  a  joy  in  their  keeping, 

Then  cometh  reward. 

Whoe'er  can  behold  his  own  error  ? 

O  Lord  !  let  thy  ray 
Explore  all  my  dark-hidden  evil. 

And  cleanse  it  away  ; 
And  keep  me  a£ur  from  presumption, 

That  striveth  to  reign. 
From  the  great  transgression,  oh  !  save  me, 

The  woe  and  the  pain.     ^ 
If  the  light  that  is  in  me  be  darkness, 

Oh !  keep  me  upright 
Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  be  acceptable. 

Lord,  in  thy  sight 
The  thought  and  the  wish  of  my  soul  • 

Be  accepted  by  thee. 
O  Lord !  my.  strength,  my  redeemer, 

Redeem,  strengthen  me ! 


EDITORIAL. 


ENCOURAGING. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  frequent  and  emphatic  dec- 
laration that  the  people  are  nowhere  disposed  to  recog- 
nize the  claims  of  free  thought,  or  sustain  a  man  who  utters 
unpopular  truths,  —  a  statement  which  conscientious  Unitari- 
ans have  been  prone  to  believe,  and  forward  in  expressing,  — 
late  statistics  show  a  more  promising  state  of  affairs  than  the 
most  sanguine  radical  five  years  ago  would  have  ventured  to 
predict.  There  was  a  familiar  anecdote  reported  during  aboli- 
tion times,  to  the  effect  thaj  the  liberal  churches  were  obliged 
to  put  up  with  an  abolition  preacher,  or  take  one  of  but  little 
wit.  With  no  desire  to  push  the  inference  to  an  extreme,  we 
may  say  that  a  similar  state  of  affairs  seems  to  be  hastening  on 
in  reference  to  ttiis  new  agitation  in  which  the  churches  are 
directly  interested.  The  question  is  one  of  ecclesiastical  bond- 
age, of  liberating  the  minds  of  men  from  the  thralldom  of  Super- 
naturalism,  Not  many  young  men  of  wit  can  cling  to  the  old 
"  divine  mysteries  "  in  the  present  day,  to  the  duty  of  preach- 
ing bondage  to  the  human  soul,  to  the  idea  of  a  lord,  or  king 
for  American  citizens, — of  a  God  who  can  find  no  avenue  to 
their  hearts,  but  through  one  person  bom  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
long  since  dead,  and  "  passed  to  his  reward."  The  logic  of  life 
forces  the  old  dogmas  from  their  resting-places,  and  routs  them 
every  day.  Men  say,  "  We  must  talk  sense."  The  people  re- 
ply, "  That  is  so."  The  issue  is  working  itself  up.  Everybody 
is  at  the  same  work.  Bishop  Eastman  "confirmed"  a  class 
of  young  people  at  New  Bedford  the  other  day,  and  warned 
them,  with  as  much  concern  as  Pope  Pius  might  have  done, 
against  the  infidelity  of  the  current  literature,  mentioning,  we 
believe,  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly."  He  did  not  see  that  he  was 
but  advertising  that  periodical  to  his  new  converts.  Undoubtedly 
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they  will  not  rest  until  they  have  read  Professor  Stowe  in  a  late 
number  on  "  The  Talmud,"  and  take  a  first  lesson  in  "  rational 
inquiry."  Thus  the  God  of  heaven  and  of  earth  causes  even 
the  fears  of  popes  and  bishops  to  praise  Him.  The  old  text 
applies  here :  "  Ye  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  every- 
thing for  the  truth."     Such  is  the  encouragement. 


THIN  CHURCHES. 


OUTSIDE  of  the  large  cities,where  fine  music  does  not  form 
the  chief  attraction,  the  people  do  not  go  to  church.  This 
fact,  however,  causes  little  or  no  concern  to  any  but  those  di- 
rectly interested  in  keeping  the  church  alive.  We  state  noth- 
ing more  than  is  generally  credited  and  discussed  in  all  the 
church  newspapers.  It  is  the  common  talk,  that,  for  some  rea- 
son not  yet  agreed  upon,  churches  do  not  thrive.  At  one  time 
it  was  supposed,  by  the  few  faithful  among  the  laity,  that  the 
real  cause  was  a  dearth  of  "  smart  preachers."  This  has  proved, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  a  fallacy.  Smart  preachers  fail  almost  as 
signally  as  others.  Recently,  as  we  advertised  our  readers  last 
month,  a  new  call  Has  been  made :  this  time  it  is  supposed  that 
the  salvation  of  churches  depends  on  "  dull  preachers."  But  we 
incline  to  regard  this  as  a  wild  speculation.  The  old  times  have 
passed  away.  Whether  for  good  or  bad,  is  another  question. 
The  fact  must  be  respected.  Both  dull  preaching  and  smart 
preaching  and  sweet  preaching  have  lost  ground.  A  rainy 
Sunday  is  an  excuse  for  shirking  either.  Get  at  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  the  people  do  not  believe  any  longer  in  churches. 
No  matter  what  they  think  they  believe.  Actions  speak  with 
greater  force.  All  that  is  left  of  the  church  to-day  is  its  social 
worth.  It  has,  in  great  part  by  the  influence  of  the  war,  been 
turned  into  an  institution  for  work.  Prayer  and  praise,  ser- 
mons and  communion,  everywhere  have  become  but  an  append- 
age ;  a  custom  of  old,  in  which  not  much  life  is  kept.  New 
views  of  God  have,  in  ^  large  degree,  revolutionized  public  sen- 
timent towards  him.  He  is  no  longer  to  be  feared,  entreated, 
or  pacified.     Common  sense,  good  breeding,  the  more  delicate 
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perception  of  the  nearer  and  truer  relations,  which  we  even  pre- 
serve towards  each  other,  towards  our  fathers  and  mothers,  for- 
bid us  to  indulge  in  the  old  formal  service  by  which  our  fathers 
thought  to  express^  their  regard  and  reverence.  We  have  no 
attitude  to  assume  towards  tiie  infinite  God.  If  we  do  not 
assume  one,  if  our  performances  are  natural,  we  neverthdess 
perceive  that  God  must  delight  quite  as  much  in  our  society 
when  we  have  put  away  childish  thoughts  of  him,  and  omitted 
to  act  our  littie  parts  of  respect.  He  undoubtedly  is  not  of^ 
fended  when  we  show  him  a  child's  fear  or  love  out  of  a  child's 
simple,  untutored  mind.  But  he  must  hate  sham ;  he  must 
hate  religious  affectation  ;  he  must  hate  deceit  when  of  the 
mildest  kind.  He  must  honor  in  us  a  robust  self-respect,  quite 
as  much  as  any  lavish  praise  we  may  have  to  offer.  He  does 
not  desire  a  race  of  Boswells. 

This,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  beginning  to  feel  If  they 
do  not  yet  frame  any  set  defence  of  their  conduct,  they  hate, 
as  much  as  God  does,  whining  preachers,  be  they  "duU"  or 
"smart"  And  they  have  no  &ith  at  all  in  ''organized  reli- 
gion." That  for  them  has  been  played  out  Religion  does  not 
bear  such  fumbling  with  in  our  day.  It  has  a  private  office,  and 
shows  itself  with  more  modesty.  It  lives,  and  does  n't  go  on 
.parade.  The  man  who  "had  no  religion  to  speak  of,"  had, 
probably,  as  much  as  anybody  ought  to  have.  To  live  natur- 
ally, making  this  life  less  doleful,  refraining  from  mischief,  is 
about  the  whole  duty  of  man.  It  should  be  said  here,  that,  if  all 
men  should  live  thus  for  the  space  of  one  week,  there  would  be 
littie  left  for  tiie  "  workers  "  to  do.  The  fact  remains,  that  our 
whole  swarm  of  institutions  are  called  into  existence  to  repair 
some  mischief.  If  some  one  would  preach  the  negative  rule  of 
life  for  a  while,  dropping  the  cant  about  "positive  doctrines 
embodied  in  an  institution  to  enforce  them,"  the  change  would 
be  a  good  one. 

The  plain  sense  of  the  people  is  turned  in  this  direction.     If 
the  progress  they  have  made  in  disentangling  themselves  from  . 
ancient  webs  of  religion  and  from  priestly  dictation  is  not  all 
one  could  hope  for,  it  has  not  been  slight     The  churches  are 
thin,  but  the  spectacle  is  not  calculated  to  grieve  either  gods  or 
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men.  Let  us  keep  the  £uth  of  reason,  and  not  that  of  fuss. 
Washington  Irving  tells  of  a  Dutchman  who  took  a  run  of  three 
miles  to  jump  over  a  mountain.  We  are  b^inning  to  learn 
that  we  have  neither  the  run  to  take,  nor  the  mountain  to  jump. 
We  need  not  run  to  church,  nor  exercise  oiu-sdves  so  in  efforts 
to  be  spiritual  A  little  quiet,  a  little  home  work,  will  add  to 
the  world's  worth  by  fer  the  greater  sum. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL  AND  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

MR.  MILL'S  late  speech  against  the  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  reveals  again  the  eccentricity  in 
his  views  which  has  always  prevented  him  from  receiving  the 
entire  sympathy  of  religious  radicals.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Wen- 
dell Phillips  said  in  a  recent  address,  that  Mr.  Mill  is  the  first 
infidel  who  has  not  opposed  the  death  penalty. 

The  root  of  this  difference  is  the  absence  from  his  mind  of 
the  conviction,  in  its  full  significance,  which  nearly  all  radical 
thinkers  have  now  reached,  and  which  is  the  ground,  with  most, 
of  their  rejection  of  Christianity,  and  of  their  belief  in  natural 
religion,  that  a  moral,  ideal  tendency,  is  inseparable  from 
human  nature.  This  faith,  to  most  liberal  minds,  is  the  sure 
and  best  lesson  of  history ;  and  shoves  aside  the  tale  of  the  fall 
of  man,  and  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement.  God  made 
man  in  his  own  image ;  and  he  was  not  so  unskilled  a  work- 
man, nor  so  spendthrift  of  material  and  time,  as  to  leave  seeds  of 
decay  and  death  in  the  heart  of  his  production.  God  makes  no 
blunders  ;  nor  does  he  ever  delegate  the  control  of  the  soul  to 
another.  The  works  of  his  hands  may  be  unfinished,  but  they 
are  never  failures.  Men  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  invention  and 
exploration,  but  this  spirit  is  God's  chisel  with  which  he  carves 
the  rough  blocks  into  forms  of  grace.  We  are  forever  lapsing 
into  hells,  but  only  to  return  from  each  descent  with  stronger 
re-assurance  that  the  climate  of  paradise  is  the  only  one  en- 
tirely congenial  to  our  constitutions.  Each  soul  has  been  some 
time  heated  in  the  fires  of  passion  before  it  was  tempered  to  its 
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present  degree  of  virtue.  If  our  Saxon  ancestors  had  not  fked 
their  blood  in  their  fierce  wars,  and  annealed  it  for  us  in  the 
cool  drafts  of  subsequent  reflection,  we  should  all  be  to-day 
candidates  for  Mr.  MUfs  gallows.  We  curse  Adam  for  his  one 
act  of  curiosity ;  but  if,  instead  of  that  single  apple,  he  had 
tasted  every  variety  of  evil  fruit,  realizing  the  bitterness  of 
them  all,  he  had  set  the  teeth  of  the  human  race  on  edge  at  the 
thought  of  wrong,  and  we  were  all  now  pure.  But  God  chose 
to  divide  the  burden ;  and  they  who  commit  gross  crimes  to- 
day are  the  unfortunate,  puny  offspring  of  a  line  of  ancestors 
who  were  skulking  drones,  the  deserters  from  the  battle  of  life  ; 
mock-pious  ascetics,  stunted  and  dwarfed.  "Minister's  sons 
and  deacon's  daughters  will  do  to  be  watched." 

Every  soul,  at  heart,  loves,  and  at  length  chooses,  the  right 
Let  the  advocate  of  capital  punishment  And  one  person  who  is 
wanting  in  any  atom  of  the  germ  of  divinity  in  his  nature,  before 
he  urges  this  penalty  for  crimen  He  may  not  know  how  to  elicit 
signs  of  spiritual  life,  but  this  does  not  give  him  authority  to 
affirm  that  such  quality  does  not  there  exist.  Some  critics  of 
the  Darwinian  development  theory  oppose  it  because  Mr.  Dar- 
win is  not  able  to  trace  every  species  back  through  all  its  trans- 
formations ;  overlooking  the  fact,  that  his  ability  thus  to  trace 
some  species,  and  the  inability  of  the  advocates  of  the  theory 
of  spontaneous  and  sudden  creation  to  sustain  their  theory 
with  a  single  case,  establishes,  for  the  present,  the  development 
hypothesis.  So  Mr.  Mill  begs  his  whole  question,  and  makes  a 
most  unwarrantable  implication,  when  he  declares,  that,  while 
he  rejoices  in  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  for  all  minor 
crimes,  he  thinks  that  there  the  reform  should  stop ;  that 
"  When  there  has  been  brought  home  to  any  one,  by  conclu- 
sive evidence,  the  greatest  crime  known  to  the  law,  and  when 
the  attendant  circumstances  suggest  no  hope  that  the  culprit 
may  even  yet  not  be  unworthy  to  live  among  mankind,  to  de- 
prive the  criminal  of  the  life  of  which  he  has  proved  himself 
unworthy  is  the  most  appropriate  mode  in  which  society  can 
attach  to  so  great  a  crime  the  penal  consequences  which  it  is 
indispensable  to  annex  to  it." 

Here  are  implications   that  no  true  modern  radical   could 
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make.  The  chief  factor  in  the  religious  thought  of  the  modem 
mind  —  the  divine  quality  and  undepravedness  of  human 
nature  —  is  here  entirely  ignored.  To  one  who  is  not  ortho- 
dox or  baldly  skeptical,  —  who  has  the  only  ground  for  faith  in 
a  natural  religion, —  "  the  attendant  circumstance  "  of  the  crimi- 
nal being  a  human  being  is  ample  suggestion  of  "  the  hope," 
of  the  certainty,  of  reform.  How  many  persons  there  are 
whose  first  and  strongest  instincts  lead  them  to  thieve  and 
kill !  who,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  were  nevejr  "  worthy 
to  live  among  mankind,"  and  God's  sole  purpose  in  creating 
them  must  have  been  to  furnish  victims  for  the  gallows. 

The  time  for  this  low  estimate  of  the  human  nature  is 
passed.  If  we  may  not  predicate  the  existence  of  lodes  in  man 
worth  mining,  and  methods  of  mining  equal  to  their  attain- 
ment, we  may  as  well  return  to  Calvin  and  to  kings  ;  as  well 
abandon  our  radicalism  in  religion,  and  our  democracy  in  the 
state.  But  this  miserable  doctrine  is  not  the  root-fact  which 
the  research  of  the  true  radical  has  reached.  His  investiga- 
tions have  furnished  him  with  inexhaustible  hope  of  man  ;  have 
stirred  in  his  hedrt  a  real  love  for  mankind,  a  true  philan- 
throphy,  which  will  not  suffer  him  to  "cast  the  first  stone," 
neither  to  cast  the  second,  even  though  it  be  a  parliament  that 
casts  the  first. 

Mr.  Mill  thinks  it  is  an  act  of  kindness  towards  the  criminal 
to  deprive  him  of  earthly  existence.  He  would  adjust  the  noose, 
and  touch  the  drop  tenderly,  lovingly,  in  the  faith  that  the 
angels  can  reclai^h  the  victim,  though  min  cannot.  This  is 
better  ground.  In  the  other  position,  the  criminal  was  called 
*' unworthy  to  live  among  mankind  ;"  in  this,  mankind  —  his 
neighbors  —  are  pronounced  unworthy  to  be  his  teachers  and 
friends.  They  are  incapable  of  doing  aught  to  help  him.  Well, 
we  know  that  Jesus  —  the  provoker  of  hope  and  will  in  Mag- 
dalens,  —  who  chose  "  the  outcast  and  condemned  '*  for  his 
pupils  —  has  had  his  day  ;  and  perhaps  his  equal  may  not  be 
found :  but  there  are  modem  instances  of  the  exercise  of  simi- 
lar power;  instances  which  will  not  let  us  allow  that  the 
benign  influences  the  murderer  is  to  be  sent  to  heaven  to  re- 
ceive may  not  be  found  on  earth. 
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The  few  men  and  women  who  have  labored  in  this  direction 
have  always  worked  in  the  face  of  the  incredulity  of  communi- 
ties, and  the  growling  opposition  of  the  officers  of  criminal 
departments.  And  yet  there  have  been  signal  successes. 
England  certainly  ought  not  to  forget  the  achievement  of  one 
of  her  own  sons,  —  Captain  Alexander  Maconachie.  Says  his 
biographer :  — 

"  To  him  is  owing,  more  than  to  any  other  individual  living, 

a  rational  and  humane  system  of  prison  discipline 

Fourteen  hundred  men,  the  refuse  of  New  Holland  and  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  who  had  incurred  the  further  punishment, 
while  under  sentence  there,  of  banishment  :to  Norfolk  Island, 
were  huddled  together  at  night  in  barracks  where  the  arrange- 
ments were  such  as  to  violate  all  sense  of  decency,  while  by 
day  they  were  rigorously  coerced,  their  better  feelings  out- 
raged, and  their  self-respect  destroyed.  Officers  took  no  notice 
of  them,  except  to  rebuke.  They  were  flogged  or  heavily 
ironed  upon  the  slightest  pretext.  Though  they  worked  in 
chains,  it  was  considered  dangerous  for  the  armed  officers  to 
approach  within  three  yards  of  them.  They  Were  fed  more  like 
hogs  than  men.  ^t  was  considered  unsafe  to  trust  them  with 
knives,  and  they  therefore  tore  their  food  with  their  hands  and 
teeth.  To  evade  labor,  they  inflicted  most  dreadful  injuries 
upon  themselves.  One  convict  said,  "  Let  a  man  be  what  he 
will  when  he  comes  here,  he  is  soon  as  bad  as  the  rest  A 
man's  l^eart  is  taken  from  him,  and  the  heart  of  a  beast  given 
him  instead."  *  •• 

This  was  the  best  the  English  nation  could  do  for  her  ^  poor 
and  outcast"  We  should  agree  with  Mr.  ^ill,  that  they  had 
best  be  sent  to  the  realm  of  angels  for  instruction  if  we  could 
not  do  better  for  them  than  this.  Let  us  now  see  what  an 
English  man  was  able  to  accomplish.  The  biographer  says 
further :  — 

"  Captain  Maconachie  obtained  permission,  after  several  re-  ' 
fusals,  to  visit  Norfolk  Island The  first  time  he  ad- 
dressed them,  he  caused  tears  to  flow  from  the  faces  of  nearly 
all  present.     He  went  among  them  entirely  unarmed,  his  wife 
often  accompanying  him.    The  cannon  that  heretofore  had 
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been  turned  towards  them,  he  turned  from  them.  He  improved 
their  dwellings,  and  instituted  schools.  He  always  celebrated 
the  national  holidays.  He  introduced  the  marking  system  for 
labor.  He  allotted  gardens  to  individuals  or  to  groups,  and 
gave  prizes  for  assiduity.  In  three  months,  these  fourteen  hun- 
dred 'brutes'  became  as  many  faithful,  ambitious,  patriotic 
men." 

Add  to  this  the  histories  of  the  labors  of  Mrs.  Fry  at  New- 
gate ;  of  Mrs.  Cbisholm  at  the  "  Female  Emigrant's  Home ; "  of 
Sarah  Martin,  changing  the  jails  of  Yarmouth  into  schools  of 
industry  and  religion ;  and  of  our  own  Miss  Dix,  serving  the 
outcasts  of  the  law  in  every  part  of  the  land,  —  and  we  are  not 
ready  to  give  in,  even  to  the  great  political  economist,  that  the 
power  of  kindnes  is  yet  a  lost  art 

The  fact  is,  this  power  has  never  been  relied  upon  by  any 
government  Our  criminal  laws  are  all,  still,  Hebraistic,  Cal- 
vinistic.  They  call  into  requisition  the  power  of  fear,  in  every 
conceivable  form ;  but  no  law  is  based  on  the  supreme  force, 
love.  The  effort,  in  England,  to  abolish  capital  punishment 
has  ended,  for  the  present,  in  surrounding  the  gallows  with  high 
walls ;  an  issue  which  amounts  to  nothing,  only  as  it  is  a  con- 
fession that  the  institution  is  disagreeable  to  the  imagination, 
and  a  sign  that  it  is  near  its  end. 

Mr.  Mill  is  at  present  the  acknowledged  champion  of  liberty, 
—  that  element  in  civilization  which  con:esponds  to  the  mascu- 
line nature  in  society.  If  he  would  lay  equal  stress  upon  love, 
as  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  mankind,  —  that  force  of  which 
the  heart  of  woman  is  the  spring, — he  were  the  ideal  states- 
man ;  and  men  might  kindle  the  hope  that  the  Muses  who  now 
preside  over  the  household,  and  rule  among  bosom  friends,  would 
yet  reign  over  nations. 


DIS-EST  ABLI SHMENT. 


THE  question  of  Woman's  Rights  ought  to  be  speedily  and 
easily  settled.    But  it  will  probably  have  its  run  of  public 
inattention.    It  must  needs  drift  along  until  it  becomes  sufH- 
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ciently  popular  for  wise  statesmen  to  bestow  upon  it  their  atten- 
tion. When  it  appears  to  be  necessary  for  either  party's  success 
to  give  women  the  ballot,  the  "public  exigency"  will  dictate  a 
measure,  and  we  shall  have  "  the  great  reform."  Senators  will 
then  declaim  virtuously  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  female  part 
of  humanity.  We  see  how  it  worked  with  the  negro.  First,  in 
making  him  a  soldier,  and  then  a  citizen.  It  was  a  "  miUtary 
necessity  "  that  added  the  black  element  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
war.  Step  by  step.  Republicanism  has  been  forced  to  proceed 
and  make  the  black  man  a  voter.  His  vote  became  necessary. 
Statesmanship  at  once  came  to  the  party's  rescue,  and  to  the 
defence  of  "  negro  rights."  Negro-voting  once  a/^/,  the  lead- 
ing organ  of  the  Democracy  counsels  the  Southern  whites  to 
overcome  their  prejudices,  and  go  to  the  polls  for  the  sake  of 
casting  the  electoral  votes  of  their  states  for  the  Democratic 
candidates.  It  is  this  method  of  deciding  all  "  great  questions 
of  reform,"  which  puts  no  question  on  its  merits,  but  drags 
it  through  the  mire  of  party  luck.  Justice  is  rendered  when 
the  "  abysses  of  hell "  startle  our  *'  leaders  "  into  a  sense  of  ab- 
solute necessity. 

This  recurrence  to  experience  satisfies  us  that  the  "  woman 
question  "  will  not  escape  the  routine  of  party  fear,  distress,  and, 
finally,  of  conversion.  Yet,  taking  a  common-sense  viewing- 
point,  we  say  it  ought  to  be  speedily  and  easily  settled. 

There  are  social  considerations  which  arise  to  embarrass  it. 
Every  proposition  for  a  change  in  affairs  evokes  spirits  innu- 
merable in  this  region.  The  burden  of  each,  however,  is  nearly 
the  same.  "It  won't  do,  for,  what  shall  we  do  if — ?"  The 
reader  can  fill  the  blank  to^suit  his  fancy.  But,  in  all  cases  of 
the  sort,  the  objection  proves  inadequate.  It  is  short-sighted, 
and  disappears  as  soon  as  the  broader  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple becomes  the  custom.  People  find  that  they  can  do  just  as 
well,  and  even  better,  when  they  are  not  limited  in  their  efforts 
by  some  narrow  and  wholly  selfish  aim.  The  more  people  in- 
terested in  good  society,  the  better  for  the  few  who  claim  to  be 
its  patrons,  and  for  all  concerned.  To  bring  in  all  elements  in 
one  endeavor,  would,  undoubtedly,  disturb  much  that  is  now 
deemed  particularly  moral  and  in  good  taste.     But  morals  and 
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taste  are  susceptible  of  cultivation  ;  and  certainly  we  need  not 
take  alarm  when  the  change  is  designed  to  include  a  larger 
class  of  interested  and  benefited  persons,  when,  in  fact,  it  pur- 
ports only  to  open  the  doors  of  opportunity  for  a  higher  culture 
unto  all.  Every  dis-establishment  in  this  direction  is  a  gain, 
overwhelming  as  it  may  at  first  appear  to  be  to  private  and  re- 
stricted interests. 

A  case  in  point:  If  you  repeal  the  Irish  church  establish- 
ment, you  attack  the  English.  Well,  what  business  have  you 
to  have  an  English  ?  Ah !  but  we  have.  We  have  taken  stock 
in  it.  .  So  much  the  worse  for  you.  You  had  good  reason  for 
being  in  wiser  business.  On  entering  the  world,  you  should 
have  paused  for  reflection.  Now,  you  learn  only  by  experience, 
and  it  is  a  hard  school.  But  look  you :  if  you  are  keeping  up  an 
establishment  that  hinders  the  balance  of  mankind  from  put- 
ting their  force  to  best  and  largest  use,  you  are  cutting  your- 
self off  from  just  so  much  of  benefit  that  you  might  otherwise 
derive.  And  you  are  driving  a  mean  little  trade  —  whether  for 
the  sake  of  your  body  or  your  soul,  it  matters  not  —  all  by  your- 
self It  is  a  small  matter,  if  you  don't  yield,  if  you  do  get  ground 
to  powder.  What  business  has  the  English  church  in  Ire- 
land }  None.  That  is  the  plain  fact :  it  is  economy  for  you 
to  heed  it.     Human  nature  retaliates.    You  risk  your  very  life. 

Now,  the  question  of  woman's  political  rights  is  one  simply 
of  dis-establishment  Dis-establish  the  male-establishment, 
which  has  no  business  to  exist  at  all,  and  woman  has  her 
"  rights  "  on  the  same  terms  with  man.  If  the  ballot  is  worth 
anything  to  man,  it  is  worth  just  as  much  to  woman.  The  net 
political  result  might  not  be  changed  much.  We  don't  expect 
that  it  would  be.  But  there  would  be  left  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint as  to  inequality  of  privilege.  This  would  correct  the 
moral  tone  in  that  respect  For  the  rest,  we  must  trust  to  the 
common  progress  of  all.  What  other  dependence  have  we  to 
speak  of  .^  Ballots  will  not  make  good  men  or  women.  But  if 
men  establish  a  government  deemed  necessary,  by  voting,  why 
refuse  those  women,  who  desire  to  share  the  responsibility,  the 
same  privilege  \ 

Is  it  not  common  sense  and  good  sense  which  says,  The 
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polls  should  be  open  to  all  people  in  America  on  equal  terms  ? 
The  restrictions  should  not  be  of  race  or  sex.  If  any  are 
needed,  let  the  ballot  rest  on  a  basis  of  intelligence.  Let  it  be 
mind  that  is  to  count,  and  not  the  accident  of  Miss  or  Mister, 
any  more  than  of  foreign  or  native  birth,  of  white  or  black. 
Surely  this  question  is  worthy  of  no  "  Revolution."  It  is  too 
trifling  for  Americans  to  bestow  so  much  of  agitation  upon.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  government  by  the  people,  count  the  people 
who  are  to  fashion  it,  as  you  count  them  for  fashioning  society. 
Let  the  basis  be  as  broad  as  the  interests  it  is  designed  to 
affect 

We  are  familiar  with  the  nice  distinctions  made  of  peculiar 
duties  belonging  to  the  sexes.  We  know  it  is  said  that  man 
is  made  to  govern,  because  government  is  essentially  an  affair 
of  force,  and  man  is  its  natural  representative  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  woman  is  naturally  the  representative  of  the 
more  winsome  methods  of  culture.  Without  saying  aught 
against  this  distinction,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  elabo- 
rately drawn,  —  but  which  we  do  not  quite  believe,  —  we  simply 
urge  here  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  our  governments  repre- 
sent less  of  force,  and  become  themselves  more  and  more  win- 
some  in  all  their  ways. 

We  do  not  believe  that  women  will  unsex  themselves  if 
men  should  venture  for  a  time  the  experiment  of  not  vol- 
unteering their  forcible  guardianship.  Women  are  as  compe- 
tent to  guard  their  own  natures  as  men  are  theirs.  They  do 
not  need  the  favor  of  class-legislation.  Trust  them.  If  it  is 
wrong  for  them  to  vote  on  affairs  of  political  government,  they 
will  discover  it,  and  refrain.  There  may  be  a  few  who  would 
go  astray.  There  are  a  few  men  who  go  astray.  But  why 
borrow  trouble.^  Either  man  has  no  faith  in  woman,  or  his 
persistence  in  refusing  her  her  freedom  of  suffrage  is  a 
"  glaring  inconsistency/' 


NOTES. 

A   CORRECTION. 

"  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History."    By  Chev.  Bunsen. 

In  the  July  number  of  this  magazine  there  was  a  notice  of  the 
pamphlet  which  Mrs.  Dall  had  constructed,  with  great  pains  and 
judgment,  out  of  the  heaps  of  matter  contained  in  Bunsen's  work. 
She  stated  in  her  preface  that  she  could  not  see  what  reason  Bunsen 
had  for  basing  his  chronological  scheme  on  21,000  years,  which  is  the 
period  assumed  by  him  for  a  revolution  in  the  heavens  of  the  North 
pole  of  the  earth,  instead  of  upon  25,791  years,  which  is  the  real 
period  of  this  revolution  as  it  is  modified  by  nutation.  In  noticing 
this,  we  gave  the  ordinary  calculation  from  which  the  period  of  21,000 
years  has  been  derived,  thinking  that  it  had  escaped  Mrs.  Ball's  atten- 
tion. But  we  find  it  in  a  note  to  the  21st  page  of  her  pamphlet,  where 
our  attention  had  escaped  it  And  it  is  there  qualified  by  the  astro- 
nomical reason  for  deriving  the  real  period  of  25,791  years. 

But,  in  acknowledging  our  own  oversight,  we  catch  J.  F.  C.  com- 
mitting one  upon  this  point,  and  several  upon  others,  in  a  notice  of 
the  same  pamphlet  prepared  for  the  July  number  of  the  "  Christian 
Examiner."  For  J.  F.  C.  reminds  Mrs.  Dall  that  she  herself  had 
given  Bunsen's  reason.  But  J.  F.  C.  saw  only  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  note  in  question,  and  did  not  see  the  second,  which  contains  the 
whole  point  of  the  matter,  and  the  reason  why  Mrs.  Dall,  Drs.  Birch 
and  Lepsius,  and  other  distinguished  scholars,  fail  to  agree  with  Bun- 
sen's  basis  for  his  chronological  scheme. 

We  find  that  Mrs.  Somerville,  in  her  "  Connection  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,"  —  sixth  English  edition,  p.  95, — gives  this  real  calcula- 
tion, having  previously  given,  at  p.  22,  the  ordinary  one.  We  also 
find  the  correct  calculation  in  Herschel's  "  Treatise  on  Astronomy ; " 
American  edition  of  1835,  p.  162.  It  seems,  then,  that  Mrs.  Dall  has 
just  ground  for  her  surprise  at  the  assumption,  by  Bunsen,  of  a  period 
that  is  not  astronomically  correct  But  she  gives  his  period,  because 
her  pamphlet  is  a  resumS  of  his  work,  and  not  a  criticise^  upon  it. 
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She  gives,  accordingly,  all  of  his  names,  dates,  and  statements,  and 
cannot  be  called  to  account  for  doing  so,  except  by  careless  or  disin* 
genuous  readers. 

J.  F.  C,  however,  does  call  her  to  account.  He  has  not  examined, 
he  says,  her  pamphlet  very  closely,  but  copies  a  few  notes  made  by 
a  more  competent  reader.  Very  judicious,  if  the  reader  were  only 
competent ;  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  every  man  who  under- 
takes to  criticise  a  work  that  is  beyond  his  depth.  But  in  this  case 
the  blind  has  led  the  blind,  and  both  have  gone  over  into  the  ditch  of 
misrepresentation. 

For  instance,  the  competent  reader  says  that  no  Zend  scholar  would 
now  undertake  to  fix  the  date  of  Zoroaster,  except  conjecturally,  but 
that  Mrs.  Dall  has  positively  given  three  dates,  all  different  Of  course 
she  has ;  for  these  were  Bunsen's  three  conjectural  dates,  tis  they 
occur  in  different  parts  of  his  examination. 

Again,  the  reader,  sticking,  in  this  case,  to  Bunsen's  text,  says 
that  Mrs.  Dall  calls  Mashal  wrongly  MashaUah  ;  that  it  is  not  on  a 
stele,  but  from  a  papyrus ;  and  2200  B.  C,  she  prints  as  4000  B.  C. ; 
and  refers  to  the  "  Archeological  Review  "  instead  of  to  the  "  Revue 
Arch^ologique.''  In  fact,  Mrs.  Dall  turned,  at  this  point  of  her  pam- 
phlet, to  the  *•  Revue  Arch^ologique,"  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  Bunsen  with  M.  Chabas,  his  authority.  In  doing  this,  she 
translated  from  the  ''  Revue,''  and  translated  its  title,  and  caught  a 
French  suffix  to  a  Hebrew  word  that  has  none.  The  mistake  of 
4000  B.  C,  was  an  error  of  the  press,  and  had  been  already  once  cor- 
rected by  Mrs.  Dall  to  4000  years  ago.  However,  let  Mrs.  Dall  pay 
the  penalty  for  these  immensely  important  errors,  since  she  contract- 
ed them  in  deserting  M.  Bunsen  for  M.  Chabas. 

But  she  is  clearly  right  on  page  37,  where,  following  Bunsen,  she 
writes  "  Armenians  "  in  a  list  of  names.  The  reader  says  that  she 
ought  to  have  written  "  Hindoos.'*    But  Bunsen  has  the  former. 

Mrs.  Dall  is  also  right  in  reporting  Bunsen  as  placing  the  oldest 
hymns  of  the  Aryans  at  3000  B.  C.  The  competent  reader  would 
have  her  substitute  a  conjectural  date  of  Max  MUller's. 

Bunsen  is  also  Mrs.  Dall's  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  feud 
divided  the  Hindoos  from  the  Persians  as  late  as  6000  B.  C. 

Mrs.  Dall  says  that  the  great  Sothiac  year  of  the  Egyptians  began 
"  whenever  the  sun  rose  at  the  same  moment  as  the  dog-star."  Then, 
of  course,  it  begins  every  year,  says  competent  reader,  thinking  to 
catch  her  tripping  here.  But  Mrs.  Dall's  astronomical  statement 
passed  thfough  the  hands  of  Miss  Maria  Mitchell,  who  saw  nothing 
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amiss,  and  who  considers,  we  understand,  that  the  phrase  '^  the  sun 
rose  with  Sirius  at  the  solstice  "  (pamphlet,  p.  28),  is  equivalent  to  the 
phrase  *'  heliacal  rising,"  when  applied  to  a  star.  Bunsen  says  (III. 
43),  that  the  '^  Egyptians  possessed  a  great  year,  which  they  styled 
the  Sothiac  year,  because  on  the  first  day  of  it,  the  sun  rose  at  the 
same  moment  as  Sirius-Sothias."  Mrs.  Dall  follows  Bunsen  strictly ; 
and  her  phrase  quoted  above  explains  her  sentence,  '*The  sacred 
Sothiac  year  must  always  begin  at  the  rising  of  Sirius."  And  we  are 
confident  that  no  reader,  taking  her  whole  connection,  can  be  misled, 
or  suppose  that  Mrs.  Dall  has  hot  followed  Bunsen  intelligently. 

On  another  point,  J.  F.  C,  and  not  his  competent  reader,  is  unfair 
to  Mrs.  Dall.  She  had  said,  in  the  preface  to  her  pamphlet,  that  if 
any  American  journal  would  publish  such  a  resumi,  or  representative 
article,  as  hers,  there  would  be  no  need  of  her  pamphlet  J.  F.  C  says 
that  about  half  of  it  had  been  already  published  in  the  ''  Examiner." 
That 's  about  half  a  pretext  for  twitting  Mrs.  Dall.  A  portion  of  it 
had  also  been  published  in  ''  Thr  Radical  ;"  but  neither  that  maga- 
zine nor  the  ''  Examiner  "  would  have  given  Mrs.  Dall  a  hundred 
pages  to  occupy  with  a  resumi  of  this  description.  They  might  do 
worse,  perhaps  ;  for  we  seldom  see  in  American  magazines,  an  article 
so  clearly  useful  to  the  great  subjects  that  are  involved,  to  bring  them 
to  the  notice  of  intelligent  readers  who  cannot  buy  expensive  books, 
nor  one  into  which  so  much  love,  patience,  and  constructive  ability 
are  poured.  It  is  not  difficult,  then,  to  see  what  Mrs.  Dall  intended 
by  her  remark ;  and  the  impression  given  by  it  does  not  need  to  be 
publicly  corrected. 

Mashallah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dall,  is  not ''  on  a  stele,"  but  whenever  a 
woman's  credit  is  involved,  a  good  many  critics  appear  to  be  on  one. 

J.  w. 


"  QPIRIDION,"  of  the  "Saturday  Evening  Gazette,"  writes  from 

O  Paris:  — 

"  Mons.  Taine's  marriage  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  conver- 
sation. As  he  is  an  avowed  atheist,  it  was  generally  supposed  he 
would  spurn  religious  service.  It  seems  a  good  many  of  his  friends 
insisted  upon  his  setting  this  'good  example.'  Mons.  Taine  the 
bridegroom  was  not  so  free  a  man  as  Mons.  Taine  the  bachelor. 
The  bride  had  a  voice  in  the  chapter.  She  declared  point  blank  she 
would  not  be  married  at  all  unless  she  were  married  by  a  clergyman. 
Moreover,  it  seems  Mons.  Taine  himself  would  not  have  been  satisfied 
witih  a  purely  civil  marriage.    Inconsistency  of  atheism  1    His  friends 
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refused  to  attend  his  marriage.  He  charged  Mons.  Renan  to  over- 
come their  refusal.  After  some  negotiation,  Mons.  Renan  was  suc- 
cessful ;  and  Mons.  Taine  was  married  in  church,  and  attended  by 
the  flower  of  atheists  in  Paris !  He  has  lost  caste  by  this  '  weak- 
ness.' His  old  associates  say  contemptuously,  *  Taine !  —  why,  that 
fellow  will  yet  be  vestry-man  of  some  church,  and  will  die  provided 
with  all  the  sacraments  of  the  church  administered  by  some  Capuchin 
friar.' " 


SAYINGS  OF  CONFUCIUS. 

CHEE  says,  if  in  the  morning  I  hear  about  the  right  way,  and  in 
the  evening  die,  I  can  be  happy. 

A  man's  life  is  properly  connected  with  virtue.  The  life  of  the  evil 
man  is  preserved  by  mere  good  fortune. 

A  wise  and  good  man  was  Hooi.  A  piece  of  bamboo  was  his  dish ; 
a  cocoa-nut  his  cup  ;  his  dwelling,  a  miserable  shed.  Men  could  not 
sustain  the  sight  of  his  wretchedness  ;  but  Hooi  did  not  change  the 
serenity  of  his  mind.    A  wise  and  good  man  was  HooL 

Chee-koong  said,  Were  they  discontented  ?  The  sage  replies. 
They  sought  and  attained  complete  virtue  :  how  then  could  they  be 
discontented  ? 

Chee  says,  Yaou  is  the  man  who,  in  torn  clothes  or  common 
apparel,  sits  with  those  dressed  in  furred  robes  without  feeling  shame. 

To  worship  at  a  temple  not  your  own  is  mere  flattery. 

Chee  says,  Grieve  not  that  men  know  not  you ;  grieve  that  you  are 
ignorant  of  men. 

Chee  entered  the  great  temple,  frequently  inquiring  about  things. 
One  said,  Who  says  that  the  son  of  the  Chou  man  understands  pro- 
priety ?  In  the  great  temple  he  is  constantly  asking  questions.  Chee 
heard,  and  replied,  "This  is  propriety." 

Having  knowledge,  to  apply  ft ;  not  having  knowledge,  to  confess 
your  ignorance,  —  this  is  real  knowledge. 

Chee  says.  To  sit  in  silence,  and  recall  past  ideas ;  to  study  and 
feel  no  anxiety;  to  instruct  men  without  weariness,  —  have  I  this 
ability  within  me  ? 

In  forming  a  mountain,  were  I  to  stop  when  one  basket  of  earth  is 
lacking,  I  actually  stop  ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  were  I  to  add  to 
the  level  ground  though  but  one  basket  of  earth  daily,  I  really  go 
forward. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


The  Modern  Representations  op  the  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Gerhard 
Uhlhorn.  Translated  from  the  third  German  edition,  by  Charles  £. 
GrinnelL    Boston :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.    pp.  164.    1868. 

"  Somewhat  supernatural  must  have  happened  in  Judea.  For,  lo ! 
what  a  cloud  of  witnesses  !  What  else  means  all  that  we  have  seen  and 
heard  ?  Who  can  explain  the  unparalleled  commotion  in  human  afi&irs, 
which  the  advent  of  Jesus  gave  rise  to,  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that 
of  God's  actual  residence  on  the  earth,  for  a  time,  in  his  person  ? ''  This 
is  the  substance  of  Dr.  Uhlhorn's  book.  He  at  once,  as  he  should  do, 
makes  Christianity  a  definite  thing : 

'^  The  attacks  upon  the  Christian  faith,  different  as  they  are,  have  essen- 
tially one  aim,  —  which  is,  to  set  aside  the  supernatural  in  Christianity,  and, 
with  it,  Christianity  itself.  Our  people,  as  has  been  openly  enough  de- 
clared, should  be  converted  from  the  supernatural  view  of  the  world  that 
has  hitherto  prevailed,  to  a  purely  natural  view.  No  one  can  fail  to  see, 
and  our  opponents  least  of  all,  that,  if  this  should  succeed,  Christianity 
would  vanish.  Let  them  call  what  they  shall  put  in  its  place  Christianity, — 
at  least,  at  first,  to  prevent  simple  souls,  who  are  not  easily  freed  from 

f>rejudices,  from  being  shocked  too  soon,  —  Christianity  will  really  no 
onger  exist ;  for  it  is  fundamentally  and  essentially  supernatural.  It  is 
faith  in  an  act  of  God  who  has  taken  this  earthly  world  in  his  grasp,  and 
fiilfiUed  the  work  of  redemption.  The  point  where  the  supernatural  con- 
centrates, as  it  were,  where  it  has  its  center,  is  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  God-man.  Therefore  it  is  properlv  natural  that  the  chief  attack  is 
directed  against  this  point  The  attack  proceeds,  however,  according  to 
the  whole  character  of  the  present  age,  in  historical  array.  The  picture 
which  the  church  has  hitherto  made  of  her  Head,  of  Christ,  and  has  made 
unanimously,  is  represented  as  unhistorical.  It  is  said  to  be  proved,  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  not  so  live  and  act  as  the  Church  believes.  If  this 
should  be  proved,  it  would  destroy  the  historical  foundation  of  Christian- 
ity ;  and  since  Christianity  is  not  a  system  of  doctrines,  but  simply  faith  in 
the  redemptive  act  of  God,  that  has  been  revealed  in  history,  it  would  fall 
with  its  foundations." 

Dr.  Uhlhorn  proceeds  in  detail  with  the  gradual  growth  of  rationalism,  and 
discerns,  that,  firom  time  to  time,  it  has  shifted  its  base,  and  changed  its 
mode  of  attack. 

"It  gives  us,  at  the  very  outset,  a  certain  confidence  in  the  church's  rep- 
l^esentation  of  Christ,  when  we  look  over  the  whole  row  of  attempts  to  set 
it  aside,  and  see  that  each  new  attempt  begins  in  the  same  way,  —  to  show 
that  the  preceding  pne  is  unsatisfactory,    it  is  as  if  we  heard  at  the  door 
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the  feet  of  them  who  shall  come  in  to  carry  out  those  also  who  lord  it  over 
the  present  day." 

He  infers  that  this  process  will  continue  until  the  whole  series  of  possi- 
ble attack  is  exhausted,  and  that  any  further  attempt  will  then  be  thought 
of  as  hopeless,  and,  for  that  reason,  abandoned.  Possibly.  But  such  a 
"  confidence  "  does  not  seem  to  be  warranted  even  by  the  writer's  own 
showing.  The  progress  of  the  "  attempts  "  he  has  reviewed  should  really 
have  been  discouraging  to  him,  rather  than  otherwise.  Had  each  succes- 
sive attack  proved  itself  less  formidable,  '*  the  church's  representation  of 
Christ "  would  of  course  have  been  left  proportionately  secure.  But  not 
so.  Every  new  shift  of  rationalism  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing a  stronger  and  more  advantageous  position.  That  it  should  blunder, 
and  convict  itself  of  many  false  moves  in  its  early  campaigns,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. This  proves  nothing  against  the  character  of  the  movement  itself, 
however.  "  We  were  beaten  at  Bull  Run."  The  Union  army  made  many 
discouraging  campaigns  under  incompetent  generals,  and  there  was  "  con- 
fidence "  in  the  camp  of  the  defenders  of  slavery.  But  we  shifted  our  posi- 
tion after  defeat ;  and,  under  new  leaders,  the  army  advanced  with  more  and 
more  success,  until  it  was  finally  encamped  round  about  Richmond,  the 
heart  of  rebellion.  Did  President  Davis  then  express  "  a  certain  confidence  ** 
in  the  South's  '*  representation  of  Christ,"  and  say,  '*  It  is  as  if  we  heard 
at  the  door  the  feet  of  them  who  shall  come  in  to  carry  out  those  also  who 
lord  it  over  the  present  day  "  ?  No  ;  he  then  knew  the  attack  was  to  be 
made  on  the  capital,  and  with  superior  advantage  to  any  the  enemy  had 
before  been  able  to  command.  So  Dr.  Uhlhom  finally  confesses  that 
*'  the  attack,  therefore,  is  all  the  more  dangerous^  since  it  is  now  directed 
against  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  faith  "y  but  still  holds  "  the  change 
in  the  situation  to  be  favorable,  evidence  of  unmistakable  progress.  We 
are  at  least  rid  of  Christianity  without  Christ.  The  ground  is  cleared ;  and, 
though  the  fight  is  harder,  the  issue  is  fortunately  nearer."  Undoubtedly 
the  "  issue  is  nearer,"  for  the  attack  is  '*  more  dangerous "  than  any  that 
have  preceded  it  But  that  Dr.  Uhlhom  should  find  in  these  facts  an  '<  un- 
mistakable progress"  on  the  part  of  the  "church's  representation  of 
Christ "  is  not  so  clear." 

However,  we  do  not  care  to  speculate  as  to  the  final  result.  We  simply 
express  our  opinion,  that  the  rationalist  may  be  contented  with  the  progress 
made  thus  far  if  the  Church  is,  even  taking  Dr.  Uhlhom's  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  proceeded.  This,  by  the  way,  we  are  not  in  all 
respects  prepared  to  do.  He  has,  nevertheless,  done  real  service  in  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  weak  points  of  rational  criticism.  His  handling  of 
Renan  is  frequently  deserving  of  applause.  But  he  fails  to  set  aside  the 
service  Renan  himself  has  done  in  attempting  to  present  the  life  of 
Jesus  from  a  natural  point  of  view.  If  we  are  practically  interested  at  all 
in  so  animated  a  search  for  the  actual  Jesus,  we  desire  to  see  him  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  see  other  men ;  taking  him  for  all  and  all  as  he  must. 
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have  lived,  subject  to  the  limitatioiis  of  a  common  progressive  human 
nature. 

Dr.  Uhlhom  makes  a  satisfactory  point  against  Schenkel,  who,  with 
**  none  of  Kenan's  frivolity/'  **  is  evidently  concerned  to  represent  Jesus  as 
morally  pure,  —  yes,  as  sinless.'' 

^  Jesus  must  not  incur  guilt ;  but  he  is  nevertheless  supposed  to  have 
developed  just  as  other  great  men  have  done.  This  is  a  mere  show  of 
development  ....  He  £els,  that,  in  an  entirely  sinless  Jesus,  the  kind  of 
development  which  he  wishes  to  represent  is  impossible :  therefore  he  dis- 
courses about  great  inner  struggles  and  storms  which  Jesus  is  supposed  to 
have  experienced,  about  great  temptations  which  he  had  to  overcome.  He 
thus  puts  the  sinlessness  in  doubt ;  for,  where  inner  storms  and  tempta- 
tions are,  there  is  sin.  This  also  is  mere  ambiguity.  Sin  is  not  kept 
entirely  away  from  the  Christ  of  Schenkel,  but  just  far  enough  away  to 
prevent  it  from  attaining  such  a  development  in  him  as  in  the  Christ  of 
Renan.  Schenkel's  church  wavers  unsteadilv  between  the  sinful  Christ  of 
Renan  and  the  sinless  Christ  of  the  Church.'' 

*'  If  Tesus  was  only  a  man,  it  is  inexplicable  how  he,  and  he  alone,  of  all 
men,  should  be  perfectly  sinless.  His  life  was  wholly  within  the  bounds  of 
human  nature  ;  and  yet  is  he  said  to  be  the  single  example,  the  archetype, 
the  light  of  the  world  ?  If  he  is  only  a  man,  he  cannot  be  the  single  ex- 
ample, the  ideal  that  shall  rule  forever.  He  may  be  a  remarkable  person- 
age, to  whom  our  race  is  much  indebted ;  but  he  is  one  among  others : 
there  are  others  by  his  side ;  and,  if  they  are  inferior  to  him  in  some 
respects,  in  other  respects  they  surpass  them.  Thus,  brought  withict'^ihe 
course  of  the  development  of  our  race,  he  may  always  mark  one  of  its  Great- 
est eras,  but  not  the  absolute  acme  of  human  greatness.  There  can  oe  no 
such  person.  We  stand  upon  the  ground  of  relativity ;  and  it  is  a  contra- 
diction to  say  of  any  one  that  he  is  only  a  man,  and  yet  the  single  example 
for  all  time,  the  light  of  the  world.  If  Schenkel  is  decided  that  there  is 
nothing  supernatural  in  Jesus,  nothing  but  a  human  nature,  no  capacity  in 
him  which  does  not  belong  to  human  nature  in  general,  then  he  must  cease 
to  call  him  the  sinele  example,  the  light  of  the  world.  If  he  still  does  it, 
then  either  these  hi|;h  predicates  are  not  seriously  meant,  or  his  portrait 
has  no  claim,  accordmg  to  his  own  premises,  to  be  '  genuinely  human.' " 

We  deem  this  point  to  be  well  taken.  It  is  another  of  the  many  valua- 
ble aids  which  rationalism  is  receiving  in  the  present  time  from  its  often 
clearer-sighted  opponents.  If  it  may  be  said  that  rationalism  is  destroying 
more  than  it  knows,  Dr.  Uhlhorn  ^nd  his  party,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be 
credited  with  **  building  wiser  than  they  know."  The  service  cannot  fail  to 
be  appreciated,  even  though  it  should  appear  that  the  extreme  statement 
above  quoted  was  made  not  without  the  hope  that  the  world  generally 
would  turn  back  affirighted  before  the  result 

Dr.  Uhlhom  continues :  — 

"  Let  us,  I  pray  you,  look  these  things  straight  in  the  face.  All  equivo- 
cation must  vanish  here  when  the  really  decisive  point  is  at  stake,  —  the 
heart  and  center  of  our  faith.  Schenkel  says  that  we  cannot  have  faith  in 
the  rationalistic  Christ  He  wishes,  then,  for  a  Christ  in  whom  we  can 
have  futh ;  and  his  Christ  is  doubtless  meant  to  be  such  a  one.  Let  us 
see.    We  can  have  faith  only  in  God.    That  is  a  simple  but  fundamental 
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proposition  :  without  holdine  it  fast,  Christianity  ceases  to  be  monothe- 
istic, sinks  below  Mohammedanism,  down  to  the  grade  of  heathenism.  It 
is  also  a  proposition  which  the  old  rationalism  maintained  in  its  day  with- 
out equivocation,  and  with  a  moral  energy  which  might  well  be  imitated  at 
the  present  time.  We  are  now  obliged  to  confront  the  following  alterna- 
tive :  Either  the  Christ  of  Schenkel  is  a  mere  man  like  other  men,  re- 
markable, perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  but  only  within  the  bounds  of 
human  nature,  and  hence  we  dare  not  have  faith  in  him  ;  hence  the  want  is 
not  satisfied,  the  want  which  Schenkel  himself  feels,  of  a  Christ  in  whom 
we  can  have  faith  :  or  we  can  have  faith  in  him,  —  and  hence  he  is  not  a 
mere  man  ;  and  the  task  which  Schenkel  has  undertaken,  of  giving  us  a 
*  genuinely  human '  Christ,  is  not  performed." 

It  is  refreshing  to  have  the  controversy  narrowed  to  such  concise  and 
indisputable  limits.  We  have  here  a  clear  and  emphatic  demand  made  upon 
intellectual  integrity  ;  a  specimen  of  genuine  rationalism,  which  is  a  posi- 
tive contribution,  all  the  more  to  be  welcomed  that  it  comes  from  that  side 
of  the  world.  It  is  an  open  challenge  to  the  more  '*  liberal  *'  part  of  man- 
kind, that  thinks  it  can  see  something  somewhere^  betwixt  the  one  and  the 
other  alternative,  to  show  more  plainly  what  it  sees,  or  choose  new  ground 

But,  when  we  have  said  this,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  task  Dr.  Uhlhom 
has  thrust  on  himself  ?  What  has  he  got  more  apparent  than  Schenkel  t 
He  must  perform,  if  possible,  even  a  more  difficult  feat  If  it  is  but  a  mere 
assumption  to  affirm  of  any  man  that  he  lived  without  sin,  what  a  stretch  of 
human  privilege,  is  it  not  ?  to  pronounce  that  he  was  God  I  Again,  how 
wild  is  the  notion  that  one  who  was  more  than  human  could  present  to  our 
minds  the  idea  of  a  perfect  man  !  How  strange,  also,  does  it  seem,  to  hear 
such  a  character  spoken  of  as  our  exemplar !  But  Dr.  Uhlhom  does  not 
hesitate.  He  also  cries,  "  Ecce  I  the  archetype  of  humanity,  the  light  of 
the  world."  Turn  now,  and  what  do  you  see  ?  "  A  man  of  sorrows,  ac- 
quainted with  grief ;  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  ourselves  are."  But  do 
not  regard  him.  He  is  but  straw,  after  all.  He  is,  and  he  is  not  He  was 
tempted,  but  nothing  came  of  it ;  for  he  could  not  be  tempted.  He  is  human 
only  in  appearance.  It  is  the  Father  you  behold,  the  God ;  and  not  the 
son,  the  man,  at  all.  The  Father  has  been  acting  a  part  for  us,  playing 
with  our  fancy.  Yet,  let  us  be  content ;  for  so  he  has  won  for  us  our  sal- 
vation. 

Thus  Dr.  Uhlhom  turns  aside  from  any  effort  to  interpret  rationally  the 
meaning  of  his  own  phrase,  —  "  the  God-man,"  —  and  plunges  deep  and  at 
once  into  mystery.  He  is  thus  privileged,  "  since  the  church  acts  in  gen- 
eral on  the  grounds  of  the  supernatural  and  miraculous."  We  lose  sight 
of  him,  therefore ;  yet  keep  a  good  watch,  still  expecting  his  return.  He 
does  indeed  return,  but  he  comes  alone,  **  the  God-man,"  you  shall  find 
there  in  the  mist  whither  he  points  ;  if,  on  faith  you  will  make  the  venture. 
There  he  is,  —  ^'  the  old  Christ,  whom  the  Church  has  always  had,  and, 
thank  God !  still  has."  Take  him  as  you  see  him  ;  or,  as  you  do  not  see 
him,  01^  trust  You  are  forced  to  do  so  ;  for,  lo  1  here  are  '*  the  Gospels, 
really  sure  and  sufficient  historical  authorities.'' 
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We  have  already  quoted  Dr.  Uhlhom  to  the  effect  that  Giristianity  is  not 
a  system  of  doctrines,  but  "  the  history  of  an  act  of  God."  If  this  his- 
tory is  unreliable,  then  Christianity  falls  to  the  ground.  One  thing  is  to 
be  spoken  of  here :  he  has  nothing  to  say  of  inspiration.  He  has  left  that 
behind,  as  the  worn-out  armors  of  the  earlier  "  apologists."  Why,  by  the 
way,  shall  we  not  re-quote  his  own  words,  "It  is  if  we  heard  at  the  door 
the  feet  of  them  who  come  in  to  carry  out  those  also  who  lord  it  over  the 
present  day,"  and  apply  them  to  himself?  He  deals  with  the  Gospels  sim- 
ply as  he  would  with  ordinary  or  "  profane  "  history.  He  examines  these 
'*  authorities  "  '*  as  impartially  as  a  biographer,  before  he  writes  the  life  of 
any  one,  examines  the  authorities  from  which  he  must  draw." 

But  here  his  position  is  by  no  means  clear  and  satisfactory.  He  meets 
with  a  difficulty  he  is  unable  to  overcome ;  yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
he  labors  with  great  energy,  and  leaves  off  as  though  he  were  satisfied  with 
his  success.  He  has  nothing  left  but  history  ;  and,  that,  too  a  history  of  the 
miraculous.  The  most  difficult  of  all  tasks  is  undertaken,  even  if  the  con- 
ditions were  favorable  for  prosecuting  it  The  events  on  which  so  much 
depend  are,  singularly  enough,  less  easily  reached  by  competent  witnesses 
than  many  other  similar  occurrences,  for  which  nothing  of  importance  is 
claimed,  if  they  are  not  wholly  denied.  This  dealing  with  miracles  is  curi- 
ous business.  Every  religion  has  its  peculiar  set,  and  allows  none  other 
to  be  genuine.  To  a  disinterested  party,  the  evidence  fop  one  set  seems 
quite  as  sufficient  as  for  another.  But  the  partisans  of  each  believe  their 
own  to  be  the  only  ones  that  are  genuine. 

Dr.  Uhlhom  apparently  believes  only  in  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels. 
He  vindicates  only  the  history  of  such  as  are  useful  to  Christian  theology. 
He  must  of  course  start  by  claiming  a  '*  perfectly  historical  period  "  for  his 
£u:ts  to  occur  in.  But,  according  to  his  own  showing,  he  finds  no  record 
of  them  until  after  fifty  to  sixty  years  have  expired.  For  half  a  century  at 
least,  Christianity  is  a  rumor.  '^  The  oral  tradition  came  first"  "  The 
written  record  is  only  the  final,  most  perfect  account  of  this  oral  tradition." 
If  we  were  dealing  with  a  story  that  simply  related  things  that  we  may 
verify  every  day  by  our  own  similar  experience,  we  should  concede  at  once 
the  probability  of  their  occurrence.  But  in  this  case  we  have  only  a  botch 
of  impossibilities.  The  witnesses  may  have  been  honest,  but  we  don't 
know.  Such  stories  so  easily  grow,  especially  in  "  oral  tradition."  It  is 
hard  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  old  gentleman  who  liked  to  tell  a  cer- 
tain good  -story  he  had,  because  every  time  he  could  '<  remember  a  leetle 
more  of  it,"  always  felt  safe ;  for  '*  nobody  could  prove  "  that  he  had  added 
anything. 

Dr.  Uhlhom's  "  perfectly  historical  period  "  consists  in  his  own  assump- 
tion that  all  the  oral  traditions  which  became  afterwards  incorporated  in 
the  Gospels,  decended  firom  facts.  That  is  the  very  point  to  be  proved. 
The  record  of  a  miracle  is  at  all  ages  of  the  world  a  challenge  to  dispute 
the  so-called  incident    Any  other  traditions  of  any  other  marvelous  occur- 
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rences  are  quite  as  **  historical "  as  those  in  the  Gospels.  Where  are  the 
witnesses  ?  We  have  nothing  but  the  /ifrm  of  a  story  that  sees  the  light 
years  after  the  supposed  events.  And  now,  alas  !  we  are  left  to  climb  the 
windings  and  twistings  of  ''  miracleniefenders '' ;  performing  a  new  mira- 
cle ourselves,  supposing  that  such  things  are  '*  bread  of  life."  If  this  is 
Christianity,  and  Christianity  was  meant  to  be  a  gospel  of  good  tidings  to 
the  poor,  what  a  feilure  is  its  author  to  be  accountable  for  I  Who  can 
have  much  respect  for  a  revelation  that  needs  such  displa3rs  of  logic,  such 
relays  of  imagination,  such  foot-sore  wanderings  up  and  down  ^  historical 
periods,"  to  make  itself  appear  of  worth  ?  If  indeed  it  was  the  Lord,  or 
some  one  else,  or  no  one  at  all,  how  can  the  poor  and  illiterate  ever  know  ? 
It  practically  comes  to  this.  We  must  all  believe  without  knowing,  or  be 
doomed  to  the  eternal  miseries  of  investigation. 

But  Dr.  Uhlhom's  book  serves  a  good  purpose  in  giving  to  the  contro- 
versies of  the  time  a  more  definite  form.  The  slack  line  is  straightened 
by  every  such  effort  This  claim  for  the  historical  character  of  Christi- 
anity reveals  yet  clearer  to  the  general  mind  the  fact  that  there  is  some- 
what of  necessity  on  which  we  depend,  that  is  not  subject  to  the  caprices 
of  memory  and  imperfect  approbation.  If  Christianity  is  a  history  of  the 
miraculous,  and  falls  with  our  fietith  in  that,  why  should  we  be  disturbed  ? 
If  it  is  founded  upon  any  assumption  whatever  contrary  to  the  true  dig- 
nity of  humanity,  why  should  we  pot  desire  its  fall  ?  Why  are  we  to  be 
exercised  with  fear  before  any  chance  mishap  that  may  befall  our  traditionsi 
oral  or  written  ?  We  remain.  The  earth  is  still  competent  to  testify  of 
our  resources.  Moreover,  the  creative  faculty  has  not  perished  from  the 
mind  of  man,  or  the  final  catastrophe  should  be  confessed,  and  the  end  of 
life  come. 

The  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  considered  AnatomicaDy, 
Physically,  and  Philosophically.  By  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  Clissold.  1  volumes,  crown 
8vo,  996  pp.    T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons,  25  Bromfield  Street,  Boston.     1868. 

If  a  work  which  is  marred  all  through  with  the  bias  of  theology  can  be  so 
great  as  this,  what  books  may  not  be  produced  when  the  age  of  ites  and 
ists  and  ians  has  passed  away !  Here  is  shown  such  strength  and  reach 
of  mind,  such  candor  of  spirit,  such  nobleness  of  aim,  and  such  mastery  of 
style,  as  to  awaken  new  reverence  for  the  past  that  could  produce  so  great 
an  author.  But  the  reader  is  brought  back  again  to  consciousness  of  the 
superiority  of  the  present  by  coming  upon  passages  of  sophistry  and  sen- 
timent of  which  even  a  mediocre  mind  of  our  time  would  not  be  guilty. 
The  faults  of  the  book  are  to  be  expected,  and  do  not  trouble  us  ;  and  we 
can  forgive  them  the  more  easily  when  we  learn  that  Swedenborg  is  still 
an  authority  in  physiology,  and  that  this  admirable  discourse  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  blood  has  never  been  excelled. 

We  shall  leave  an  abstract  of  this  work  to  reviewers  who  are  ^miliar 
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with  the  subject  of  physiology,  and  be  content  to  give  selections  from  the 
Introduction,  which  is  the  best  essay  upon  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  one  of 
the  purest  pieces  of  composition,  we  have  ever  met 

^*  la  Whether  a  statement  be  true  or  not,  is  easily  ascertained.  If  it  be 
true,  all  experience  spontaneously  evidences  and  favors  it,  and  likewise  all 
the  rules  of  true  philosophy  ;  and,  what  I  have  often  wondered  at,  various 
hvpotheses,  in  proportion  as  they  are  founded  on  some  common  notion, 
either  coincide  with  it,  or  else  indicate  particular  points  of  contact  or  ap- 
proximation,—  much  as  the  shadowy  appearances  of  the  morning  are  shown 
in  their  connection  with  real  objects  by  the  rising  sun.  When  the  truth  is 
present,  everything  yields  a  sumr^e  in  its  favor :  and  therefore  it  immedi- 
ately declares  itseu,  and  wins  behef ;  or,  as  the  saying  is,  displays  itself 
naked. 

"  15.  When  particular  experience  is  extended  beyond  its  proper  limits,  as 
is  frequently  done,  and  when  it  is  erected  into  an  authority  tor  general  con- 
clusions, how  often  and  how  subtilely  does  it  deceive  the  mind,  which  indeed 
lends  its  own  reveries  to  the  delusion !  how  strenuously  does  it  seem  to 
fight  on  the  same  side  as  ourselves !  The  ground  of  this  is,  that  any  fact 
may  form  a  part  in  different  series  of  reasonings,  precisely  as  one  syllable, 
word,  or  phrase,  may  be  a  constituent  in  an  infiinity  of  sentences  and  dis- 
courses ;  one  idea  in  infinite  series  of  thoughts  ;  one  particle  or  globule  of 
an  atmosphere  in  an  infinite  number  of  modulations  ;  one  corpuscule  of 
salt  in  an  infinity  of  flavors  ;  and  one  color  in  an  infinity  of  pictures.  One 
thing  may  be  gxafted  upon  another  as  one  tree  upon  another,  and  the  spu- 
rious be  made  to  thrive  upon  the  legitimate. 

*^  16.  To  avoid  therefore  oeing  misled  by  appearances,  we  should  n^ver  give 
assent  to  propositions  unless  general  expenence  sanctions  them,  or  unless 
they  are  declared  to  be  true  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  nature ;  that  is  to 
say,  unless  they  form  necessary  links  in  the  great  unbroken  chain  of  ends 
and  means  in  creation.  On  this  condition  alone  can  an  edifice  be  reared, 
which  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  additional 
discoveries,  posterity  shall  acknowledge  to  rest  upon  true  foundations  ;  so 
that  it  shall  no  longer  be  necessary  for  each  age  to  be  erecting  new  struc- 
tures on  the  ruins  of  the  former. 


''  20.  But  those  who  go  inopposition  to  nature,  and  vrith  no  wisdom  to 
befriend  them,  and  strive  to  intrude  themselves  arbitrarily  into  this  condi- 
tion, are  only  doing  violence  to  their  powers.  The  more  they  attempt  a 
transition  from  one  reason  to  another,  and  to  draw  a  single  conclusion  from 
all,  the  more  do  they  entangle  the  threads  of  their  argument,  till  they  inclose 
themselves  vrithin  the  folds  of  the  intricate  web  they  have  woven ;  and  at 
last  are  enshrouded  in  darkness,  from  which  they  find  it  impossible  by  their 
own  endeavors  to  escape. 

^  These  chiefly  are  they  whom  the  sciences  and  a  multiplicity  of  studies 
benight  and  blind,  or  whom  learning  infatuates.  These  are  they  who 
invent  senseless  hypotheses,  and  gravely  invite  the  public  to  visit  their 
castles  in  the  air.  Who  display  an  absurd  ambition  to  narrow  the  limits 
of  knowledge,  and  persuade  themselves  that  there  is  no  cultivated  land 
beyond  theborders  of  their  own  muddy  lake.  Who.  if  haply  their  eyes  be 
opened,  nevertheless  contend  to  the  last  for  the  false  against  the  true. 
Who  proclaim  that  nature  is  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  human  com- 
prehension, and  consign  her  to  chains  ;  bidding  the  world  despair  of  see- 
mg  her  liberated  at  afl,  or  at  least  for  ages.  Who  claim  all  wisdom  as  an 
attribute  of  memory,  and  hold  nothing  in  esteem  but  bare  catalogues  of 
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facts,  regarding  as  of  no  account  any  inquiry  into  their  causes.  Who,  in 
imitating  the  character  of  others,  and  omitting  their  own,  or  in  fighting 
fiercely  under  another's  standard,  fancy  themselves  amone  the  leading 
geniuses  of  the  age,  and  think  they  have  merited  the  leaoership.  Who 
consider  themselves  as  having  revealed  the  secrets  of  Delphos  if  thev 
have  only  been  able  to  invest  the  obscure  oracles  of  another  mind  with 
some  new,  and  as  they  supposed  ornamental,  costume  of  their  own.  All 
which  errors  of  theirs  arise  from  the  fact  that  they  have  not  learned  to 
measure  their  genius  by  the  rule  of  nature. 

'^  ai.  As  the  natural  gift  we  have  mentioned,  or  the  fiiculty  by  which  the 
understanding  sees  acutely  and  distinctly  into  the  series  of  things,  is  to  be 
perfected  by  the  use  of  means ;  so  even  where  this  faculty  is  by  nature 
excellent,  there  are  many  things  that  retard  its  advancement,  diminish  its 
energy,  and  enfeeble  its  efforts.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  desires  of  the 
animal  mind,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  bodv,  which  render  the  rational  mind, 
when  too  compliant  to  them,  unable  any  longer  to  pursue  its  high  investi- 
gations ;  for  then  it  is  as  it  were  in  bonds,  and  forced  to  eo  wherever  lust 
will  have  it  This  facultv  is  impaired  and  destroyed  also  by  the  cares  and 
anxieties  arising  from  domestic  circumstances  and  the  consideration  of 
worldly  prospects.  For  these  determine  the  mind  to  low  and  outward 
things,  and  never  raise  it  to  the  high  and  the  inward.  Nothing  superin- 
duces more  darkness  on  the  human  mind,  than  the  interference  of  its  own 
fancied  providence  in  matters  that  properly  belong  to  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 

"  22.  This  faculty,  however,  is  chiefly  impaired  by  the  thirst  for  glory  and 
the  love  of  self.  1  know  not  what  darkness  overspreads  the  rational  facul- 
ties when  the  mind  begins  to  swell  with  pride,  or  when  our  intuition  of 
objects  calls  up  in  the  objects  themselves  the  image  and  glory  of  our  own 
selthood.  It  is  like  pouring  a  liquor  upon  some  exquisite  wine,  which 
throws  it  into  a  froth,  sullies  its  purity,  and  clouds  its  translucence.  It  is 
as  if  the  animal  spirits  were  stirred  into  waves,  and  a  tempest  drove  the 
grosser  blood  into  insurgent  motion,  by  which,  the  organs  of  internal  Sensa- 
tion becoming  swollen,  the  powers  of  thought  are  dulled,  and  the  whole 
scene  of  action  in  their  theater  changed.  In  those  who  experience  these 
disorderly  states,  the  rational  faculty  is  crippled,  and  brougnt  to  a  stand- 
still ;  or  raUier  its  movements  become  retrograde  instead  of  progressive. 
A  limit  is  put  to  its  operations,  which  its  possessor  imagines  to  be  the  limit 
of  all  human  capacity,  because  he  himself  is  unable  to  overstep  it  He  sees 
littie  or  nothing,  in  the  most  studied  researches  of  others,  but  everything  — 
oh,  how  vain  glorious  !  —  in  his  own.  Nor  can  he  return  to  correct  concep- 
tions until  his  elated  thoughts  have  subsided  to  their  proper  level.  '  There 
are  many,'  says  Seneca,  *who  might  have  attained  to  wisdom  had  they 
not  fancied  they  had  attained  it  already.'  The  Muses  love  a  tranquil 
mind ;  and  there  is  nothing  but  humility,  a  contempt  of  self,  and  a  simple 
love  of  truth,  that  can  prevent  or  remedy  the  evils  we  have  described. 

^'  But  how  often  does  a  man  labor  in  vain  to  divest  himself  of  his  own 
nature  !  How  often,  when  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  the  love  that  creeps 
upon  him,  will  he  betray  a  partiality  to  himself  and  the  offspring  of  his  own 
genius  !  If  an  author,  therefore,  desires  that  his  studies  should  give  birth 
to  anything  of  sterling  value,  let  him  be  advised,  when  he  has  committed 
to  paper  what  he  considers  to  be  of  particular  merit,  and  is  fond  of  fre- 
quently perusing,  to  lay  it  aside  for  a  while,  and  after  the  lapse  of  months 
to  return  to  it  as  to  a  something  he  had  forgotten,  and  as  the  production, 
not  of  himself,  but  of  some  other  writer.  Let  him  repeat  this  practice  three 
or  four  times  in  the  year. 
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"  23.  I  think  that  I  shall  not  at  all  detract  from  the  literature  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  if  I  aver  with  man^,  that  the  ancients  surpassed  us  in  wisdom,  in 
the  art  and  perfection  of  distinguishing  things,  and  in  the  shrewdness  of 
their  conjectures  respecting  the  occult  For,  with  no  instruction  save  their 
own,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  numerous  arts  and  sciences  upon  which 
their  posterity  afterwards  built;  nay,  from  the  resources  of  their  own 
genius,  and  without  being  under  any  intellectual  obligations  to  the  past, 
they  raised  the  superstructure  to  no  inconsiderable  hight.  Of  the  truth 
of  this  fact  we  have  evidence  in  their  writings,  which,  more  lasting  than 
brass,  have  been  handed  down  uninjured  through  an  interval  of  thousands 
of  years  even  to  this  very  day.  The  instructive  lessons  they  have  taught, 
and  the  opinions  they  have  pronounced,  we,  their  posterity  and  children, 
are  still  wont  to  respect,  to  receive,  and  to  apply  to  the  practical  purposes 
of  life.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  such  names  as  Aristotle,  Hip- 
pocrates, Galen,  Arcnimedes,  Euclid,  and  others. 

"  24.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  I  shall  not  detract  from  the  praise  due  to 
ancient  literature,  if  again  with  many  1  aver  that  the  late  and  present  a^es 
are  distinguished  above  those  of  the  ancients  for  the  aids  they  have  afforded 
in  carrying  to  a  further*extent  the  developments  of  genius,  or  for  accumu- 
lating experimental  facts  ;  thus  for  supplying  posterity,  of  whom  we  have 
the  brightest  hopes,  with  materials  for  a  wisdom  that  is  yet  to  come.  Each 
therefore  has  occupied  its  peculiar  province ;  the  ancients  excelling  in 
genius,  the  moderns  abounciing  in  materials  that  may  afford  support  to 
future  genius. 

'*  25.  Thus  does  it  seem  to  be  the  will  of  that  Providence  who  rules  all 
earthly  a£^irs,  that  the  one  state  should  be  succeeded  by  the  other ;  that 
the  parents  should  instruct  the  children  ;  and  that  the  ancients  should 
incite  their  posterity  to  the  acquisition  of  the  experimental  knowledge  by 
which  their  contemplative  sciences  may  be  confirmed  ;  and  in  like  manner 
that  we  of  the  presei^t  age  should  stimulate  the  generations  that  follow  us, 
to  work  again  and  again  in  the  mines  of  the  same  experience,  so  that  they, 
in  their  turn,  may  attain  to  a  deeper  insight,  and  a  further  progress,  in 
fine,  that  various  ages  should  cultivate  various  kinds  of  learning ;  in  order, 
as  it  would  appear,  that  the  sciences  may  at  last  arrive  at  their  destined 
perfection. 

'*  Whether  we  contemplate  the  sphere  of  generals  or  particulars,  we  always 
behold  nature  busied  in  alternations.  She  pours  around  the  world  the  light 
of  day,  and  then  the  darkness  of  night,  and  from  darkness  leads  on  a  new 
day  Uirough  the  gates  of  the  breaking  dawn.  She  advances  from  spring 
to  summer,  and  from  summer  to  autumn,  and  returns  through  winter  to 
spring-time.  She  guides  the  infant  through  youth  and  manhood  to  old 
age,  while  at  the  same  time  she  is  preparing  a  new  generation  to  enter  on 
the  years  of  infancy  and  youth.  By  like  alternations,  or  a  similar  order  of 
things,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  republic  of  letters  is  governed. 
First  came  the  day,  and  the  world  was  enlightened  with  the  brilliance  of 
erenius ;  then  the  night,  and  for  ages  the  human  mind  lay  slumbering  in 
darkness.  Now  again  the  dawn  is  near,  and  we  abound  in  experience. 
Haply  the  progress  hence  will  be  to  a  new  day  and  a  second  age  of^genius." 

These  volumes  are  published  in  Carter's  best  style,  and  to  say  this  is 
to  speak  high  praise.  J>  b.  m. 

Nahant,  and  What  is  to  be  Seen  There.    Boston  :  Adams  &  Co.,  25 
Bromfield  Street    W.  F.  Brown  &  Co.,  Printers. 

We  were  settling  down  resignedly  to  living  out  the  city's  summer  heats  ; 

but,  after  reading  this  beautiful  little  book,  we  are  ftdly  resolved  that  the 
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Nahant  steamer  '^  Ulysses  "  shall  bear  us  through  twice  fifty  cents'  worth  of 
wandering  amid  the  enchanted  isles  and  cool  sea-breezes  of  Boston  Harbor 
to  the  sea- washed  promontories  of  Nahant  before  another  week  has  gone. 
What  a  bill  of  sights  and  feelings  is  here  suggested  !  We  are  sure  of  a  re- 
freshing time ;  for  though  it  rain  in  torrents,  or  the  sun  pour  down  in 
torrid  rays,  we  have  only  to  pull  this  book  out  of  our  pocket,  and  feast  on 
Brown  &  Company's  incomparable  types  and  cuts. 


"Those  may  safely  venture  on  their  way, 
Who  are  jx?  guided." 


J.  B.  ic 
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PYTHAGORAS. 

I.  PORPHYRII  PhILOSOPHI  LIBER  DE  VITA  PVTHAGOILS,  &C.     Lucas  Holstcnius 

Latine  vertit    Romae,  163a 

2.  Jamblichus*s  Life  of  Pythagoras,  or  Pythagoric  Life,  &c.    Translated 

from  the  Greek  by  Thomas  Taylor.    London,  181& 

3.  Geschichte   der   Pythagorischen   Philosophie.     Von  Doct.    Hcinrich 

Ritter.    Hamburg,  1826. 

4.  The  Life  of  Pythagoras,  with  his  Symbols  and  Golden  Verses,  &c.  By 

M.  Dader.    Now  done  into  English.    London,  1707. 

OF  all  the  personages  given  us  in  history,  there  is  hardly  one 
who,  however  obscurely,  yet  more  vitally,  has  left  the  impres- 
sion of  himself  upon  the  ages  than  the  Samian  philosopher.  His 
institution  of  the  three  hundred  has  long  since  passed  away,  broken 
up  and  troddeii  out  of  sight ;  but  in  broader  sense  his  institution  still 
lives,  working  actively,  with  mission  yet  unfulfilled.  His  questions 
are  still  our  questions  ;  the  imperative, 'unanswered  problems  of  to-day. 
There  is  much  difficulty  in  tracing  this  history.  We  have  no  writers 
contemporary,  or  nearly  so :  the  name  became  quickly  in  a  degree 
mythic ;  and  his  biography,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  full  of  the 
strangest  extravagances.*     At  this  distance,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 

♦  "The  life  of  Pythagoras  appears  to  us  first  in  history  through  the  medium  of 
the  modes  of  conception  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  in  the  same  style,  more  or 
less,  in  which  the  life  of  Christ  is  narrated  to  us,  upon  a  basis  of  common  actuality, 
not  in  a  poetic  world,  as  a  mixture  of  many  wonderful  and  bold  fables,  —  a  hybrid 
of  oriental  and  occidental  conception." —  Hegel. 
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to  make  the  adjustments;  and  separate  away,  with  any  confidence,  the 
fiction  from  the  fact  The  doctrines,  moreover,  were  deeply  concealed 
uSler  a  veil  of  symbolism,  and  hedged  about  long  time  by  a  sworn 
secrecy  that  kept  them  from  the  uninitiated.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
step  cautiously  here,  not  always  certain  of  our  ground,  even  with  the 
oldest  authorities ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  much  diat  we  have  from 
the  later  writers,  even  the  fancifiil  new  Platonists,  would,  firom  its  veri- 
similitude, lead  us  to  believe  it  may  be  genuine. 

Pythagoras  was  bom,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  at  Samos,  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.*  His  mother, 
P}thais,  is  related  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  King  Ancaeus,  and  a 
woman  of  surpassing  beauty.  His  father,  Mnesarchus,  a  merchant 
or  •a  lapidary,  apparently  was  of  foreign  extraction,  a  Pelasgic  Tyr- 
rhenian, or  else  a  Phoenician.  Great  tales  are  told  of  him  in  his 
origin  and  early  life.  He  was  fabled  Godborn,  the  son  of  Apollo. 
An  old  Samian  poet  sings,  — 

"  Pythais,  of  all  Samians  the  most  fair, 
Jove-loved  Pythagoras  to  Phcebus  bare." 

He  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons.  Mnesarchus,  aware  somewhat,  it 
seems,  of  the  gift  that  had  been  sent  into  his  house,  gave  him  the  best 
opportunities  of  instruction  then  to  be  had, "  committing  him  to  Creo- 
philus,  to  Pherecydes,  and  to  almost  all  the  prefects  of  the  temple,  as 
being  blest  with  the  fairest  and  most  divine  son  that  man  ever  had." 
It  is  said  that  he  visited  Thales^  Anaximander,  Bias  of  Priene,  &c ; 
but,  upon  this,  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed.  Of  Thales,  the  account 
is  that  he  learned  "  above  all  things  to  husband  his  time ; "  a  fine 
art,  that  one  might  well  make  the  journey  to  Ionia  to  acquire.  The 
father,  it  appears,  died  early,  so  that  this  boy  was  soon  left  to  the  care 
of  himself 

Such  was  his  wisdom  and  gravity,  even  in  early  life,  that,  if  we  may 
believe  the  relations,  he  drew  and  won  all  hearts.  "To  every  one  on 
whom  he  looked,  he  appeared  worthy  of  admiration,  insomuch  that 
many  averred  he  was  the  son  of  a  deity.  He,  being  thus  confirmed, 
made  himself  more  worthy  of  these  advantages,  adorning  himself  with 
devotions,  with  sciences,  with  excellent  conversation,  with  constancy 
of  mind,  and  with  a  sweet,  inimitable  serenity  ;  never  transported  with 
anger,  laughter,  emulation,  contention,  or  any  other  disorder ;  living 

*  According  to  Antilochus  —  an  old  writer,  about  400  years  B.C.  —  in  the  second 
year  of  the  49th  Olympiad,  i.  e.,  582  B.  C. 
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like  some  good  genius  come  to  converse  in  Samos.  They  called  him 
by  a  proverb,  "  iThe  Samian  Comer,"  or  "  The  fair-haired  Samian." 

At  about  eighteen  years  old,  he  commenced  to  travel ;  for  then  the 
mystic  East  was  the  repository  of  learning,  of  sciences,  and  of  thought, 
whither  the  wise  men  of  Greece  and  of  her  colonies  sought  to  go.  He 
visited  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  and,  perhaps,  still  farther  east ;  but  of 
this  we  know  not  certainly.  In  Egypt,  he  gained  access  to  the  priest- 
hood, the  temple  rites,  the  arcana  of  their  science,  and  the  mysterious 
doctrines  they  kept  deeply  masked  in  symbolism.  Perhaps  they  had 
little  in  content  for  him.  Nevertheless  he  drew  from  them  rich  hints 
in  reference  to  the  work  he  was  to  attempt. 

The  record  is  that  he  spent  many  years  in  Egypt,  —  some  say 
twenty-two ;  after  which,  possibly  having  visited  Babylon  meanwhile, 
he  returned  to  his  native  island,  full  of  ideals  of  instruction  and  new 
styles  of  living,  which  he  would  fain  here  realize.  But  the  reception 
was  not  what  he  hoped :  his  countrymen  had  little  appreciation  of  his 
view,  Polycrates  was  tyrant  of  the  island,  and  altogether  the  field  was 
too  unpromising.  He  visited  several  states  of  Greece,  Sparta  among 
others,  and  also  the  island  of  Crete,  and  finally  took  up  his  abode 
in  southeastern  Italy,  the  region  afterwards  called  Magna  Graecia. 
Before  this,  however,  he  had  attended  upon  his  master,  Pherecydes, 
in  his  last  sickness,  ministering  with  kindly  office  to  his  wants,  closing 
his  eyes,  and  giving  him  sepulture. 

His  arriva]  at  Crotona  attracted  great  attention,  for  it  seems  his 
fame  was  already  wide.  •  The  old  men  and  the  young  gathered  to 
hear  him.  He  was  of  impressive  presence  and  very  attractive  address- 
He  spoke  to  the  young  men,  by  request  of  the  magistrates,  twice ;  to 
the  boys  who  came  flocking  out  of  school  to  hear  him ;  to  the  senators ; 
and  lastly  to  the  women,  for  they  also  were  drawn  to  listen.  Jambli- 
chus  gives  us  professedly  a  report  of  the  several  speeches  ;  it  may  be, 
in  part  at  least,  genuine.  To  the  young  men,  he  exhorted  deference 
to  their  elders,  temperance,  cultivation,  a  generous  bearing  towards 
all,  "  that  they  might  hereafter  never  become  enemies  to  their  friends, 
but  might  soon  become  friends  to  their  enemies ; "  to  the  boys,  stud- 
ies and  discipline  and  reverence  ;  to  the  senators,  consideration,  high 
character,  excelling  other  men  in  nothing  more  than  in  justice,  per- 
fect equity  to  all ;  to  the  women,  simplicity  in  apparel,  "  that  they 
present  the  gods  with  such  things  as  they  themselves  make  with 
their  own  hands,"  abstaining  from  all  scandal,  industry,  and  steady 
faithfulness. 

His  words  were  magic,  and  charmed  them  all.    Porphyry,  upon  the 
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authority  of  Nicomadius,  tells  us  that  he  gained  two  thousand  by  his 
first  speech  at  Crotona.  Certain  it  is  that  he  rose  quickly  to  great 
influence  and  power  there.  A  general  reformation  was  effected  in 
the  habits  and  manners  of  that  effeminate  people.  He  passed  about 
among  the  neighboring  states,  working  marked  ameliorations.  Peo- 
ples suffering  from  oppression  he  relieved,  kindling  anew  the  ambi- 
tions of  freedom,  and  effecting  modifications  in  their  favor.  There  is 
suspicion  that  his  leaning  was  strongly  towards  the  aristocratic  in* 
stitutions.  The  power  of  his  presence  was  great  Symichus,  we  are 
told,  tyrant  of  the  Centorupmi,  on  hearing  Pythagoras,  laid  down  his 
rule,  and  divided  his  substance,  —  a  part  to  his  sister,  and  the  bal- 
ance to  the  citizens.  He  Was  a  pacificator,  "restored  union  and 
quiet  in  an  infinite  number  of  families  that  were  torn  by  discord  azid 
dissension.'' 

In  all  these  states  he  seems  to  have  formed  —  perhaps  not  imme- 
diately, but,  at  any  rate,  quite  early — organizations,  branches,  prob- 
ably, of  the  parent  one  at  Crotona,  auxiliary  and  co-operative  with  it. 
The  Pythagorean  order  was  thus  spread-  through  most  of  the  cities  in 
lower  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  was  a  time  of  great  quickening  of  thought, 
revival  of  interest  in  life,  on  something  like  the  true  ideal.  "All 
Italy,"  says  Jamblichus,  "was  filled  with  thoughtfiil  persons;  and 
whereas  before  it  was  obscure,  afterwards,  by  reason  of  Pythagoras, 
it  was  named  Magna  Graecia." 

But  it  was  chiefly  at  Crotona  that  he  spent  his  time  and  devoted 
his  labor.  He  abode  here  many  years,  —  some  say  twenty ;  some, 
even  forty.  Here  he  maintained,  to  the  end  of  life,  his  school,  giving 
it  his  best  personal  attention.  He  had  exoteric  and  esoteric  instruc- 
tion :  the  one  for  the  beginners ;  the  other  for  the  advanced,  the  ma- 
tured. The  former,  it  is  said,  he  always  gave  from  behind  a  veil. 
Besides  this,  he  held  public  discourses  frequently,  in  which  he  ad- 
dressed the  different  ages  and  classes,  giving  practical  hints  and 
admonitions  to  the  young,  to  rulers  and  citizens,  to  parents,  to  hus- 
bands and  wives,  expounding  their  several  relations  and  duties,  em- 
phasizing justice  and  virtue.  What  themes  they  were  1  and  with  what 
fullness  and  skill,  what  large  suggestive  wisdom,  they  were  doubtless 
treated  in  these  hands  !  * 

*  Speaking  to  children,  he  represented  to  them  **  that  infancy  being  the  age  that 
was  most  agreeable  to  God,  and  which  he  is  pleased  to  take  into  his  more  immedi- 
ate protection,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  they  should  endeavor  to  preserve  it  unde- 
filed,  and  to  adorn  it  with  all  manner  of  virtues.  They  should  never  begin  quarrels, 
and  never  seek  for  revenge.    After  the  gods,  they  should  honor  and  love,  ahove  all 
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He  entered  the  family  relation,  and  endeavored  in  his  own  person 
fittingly  to  discharge  the  offices  of  husband  and  father.  Theano,  his 
wife,  said  to  have  been  a  Cretan,  was  distinguished  for  her  cultivation 
and  noble  character.  He  purchased  the  estate  of  one  Alcseus,  who 
had  been  an  ambassador  to  Lacedasmon,  where  he  dwelt,  a  model  of 
economy  and  fine  style  of  living.  One  of  the  biographers  says  he 
had  five  children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  of  the  sons, 
Mnesarchus,  died  early ;  the  other,  Telauges,  was  the  successor  of  his 
father  in  instruction. 

Pythagoras  did  not  escape  the  fate  common  to  benefactors  and 
reformers.  He  was  thoroughly  independent  and  uncompromising  in 
his  conduct  of  the  institution.  Porphyry  says  that  he  first  of  all  men 
physiognomized ;  he  formed  his  judgment  of  the  candidate  by  obser- 
vation of  his  temperament  and  features,  his  characteristic  disposititm 
and  tendencies.  He  noted  how  he  laughed  and  kept  silence,  what 
passions  he  was  prone  to,  what  society  he  liked,  and  what  things  most 
readily  afiected  him.  If  he  was  rightly  endowed,  had  the  diathesis^ 
the  capacity,  the  turn  for  culture,  for  philosophy,  and  character,  he 
was  admitted ;  if  not,  promptly  rejected.  Rank  could  not  command 
the  entrance,  money  could  not  open  it. 

Jealousies  arose,  especially  among  thos*e  who  were  not  of  the  ad- 
mitted ;  a  suspicion  obtained  that  this  society  was  of  strongly  aristo- 
cratic feature,  and  leaned  always  towards  the  establishment,  for  the 
senate  and  against  the  people  ;*  and  the  apprehension  was  probably 
widely  spread  among  all  classes,  that  the  brotherhood  had  political 

others,  their  Others  and  their  mothers.  There  is  nothing  so  great,  nothing  so  ven- 
erable, as  the  quality  of  father." 

He  showed  fathers  that  "  all  the  disorders  that  reigned  in  their  city  were  to  be 
imputed  to  the  ill-education  they  gave  their  children.  There  is  nothing  more  ridi- 
culous and  foolish  than  what  all  Others  do.  They  take  great  care  of  their  children 
in  their  in£uicy ;  but  when  those  children  enter  into  the  most  impetuous  and  boiling 
part  of  their  life,  which  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  most  dangerous  passions,  they  aban- 
don them  to  themselves,  and  leave  them  sole  masters  of  their  own  conduct  Vet 
then  is  the  tim»  they  ought  to  redouble  their  cares,  and  to  appoint  their  children 
such  governors  and  masters  as  are  capable  of  keeping  them  in  awe,  and  to  hinder 
them  from  running  headlong  to  dash  themselves  to  pieces  against  the  rocks  with 
which  they  are  surrounded  in  this  tempestuous  ocean  of  life." 

He  dted  to  husbands  the  example  of  Ulysses,  **  who  refused  the  immortality 
Calypso  offered  him  on  condition  he  would  quit  Penelope.  And  he  said  that  no 
persons  were  so  severely  punished  in  hell  as  the  husbands  that  had  not  lived  well 
with  their  wives,  and  the  wives  that  had  not  lived  well  with  their  husbands." 

*  These  colonies  of  lower  Italy  were  at  this  time  tending  to  democracy.  Ritter, 
GeschickU  der  Pythag.  Philos.    p.  46. 
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designs,  and  might,  when  opportunity  offered,  work  revolution.  One 
Cylon,  a  wealthy  and  influential  nobleman,  had  applied  for  admission^ 
and,  upon  trial,  been  refused.  He  took  the  rejection  very  angrily, 
and  omitted  no  opportunity  to  stir  up  mischief.  The  secret  dissatis- 
faction which  had  long  existed  was  fanned  into  violence,  a  wild  riot 
was  raised,  and  the  house  in  which  the  Pythagoreans  were  one  day 
assembled,  house  of  Milo,  the  wrestler,  was  set  upon,  fired,  and  the 
inmates  hunted  down  and  mostly  put  to  death.  Pythagoras  seems 
not  to  have  been  there :  but  all  the  society  were  subjected  to  outlawry, 
not  only  in  Crotona,  but  also  in  the  other  states ;  and  the  report  is, 
that  he,  a  fugitive,  flying  from  place  to  place,  finding  no  protection 
anywhere,  perished  not  long  after  of  starvation  in  the  temple  of  the 
Muses  at  Metapontum.  This  is  set  at  about  496  B.  C.  Cicero  tells 
US'  that  at  Metapontum  he  was  shown  the  grave  where  Pythagoras 
was  said  to  be  buried. 

Violent  commotions  long  time  agitated  Italy  from  this  cause.  There 
was  manifest  a  determination  and  persistent  attempt  everywhere  to 
exterminate  or  crush  out  this  new  and  strange  sect  Polybius  tells  us, 
in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  that,  in  Magna  Graecia,  the  as- 
sembly places  of  the  Pythagoreans  were  burned,  and  the  foremost 
men  in  the  states  were  put  \o  death.  It  is  likely  that  the  persecutions 
were  several  times  repeated.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  proscription, 
it  would  seem  that  the  Pythagoreans  fled  in  considerable  numbers, 
about  the  time  of  Socrates,  into  Greece. 

The  fortunes  of  the  order  for  the  rest  are  involved  in  deep  obscur- 
ity. How  far  it  maintained  itself  as  an  organization  at  all,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.*  There  are  several  distinguished  names  of  about  the 
time  of  Plato.  Archytas  of  Tarentum  was  eminent  for  statesmanship 
as  well  as  for  learning,  philosophy,  and  inventive  skill  in  the  arts. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  a  philosophic  school  j  and  Plato,  according  to 
a  wide-spread  tradition,  was  his  pupil.  Occup3dng  a  high  official 
place  in  his  native  city,  his  character  was  without  a  blemish ;  "  he 
was  gentle  and  generous,  and  he  knew  how  to  control  his  temper  in 
the  Pythagorean  way."  Clinias  was  his  contemporary,  and  taught  at 
Heraclea.  He  was  highly  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  his 
Pythagorean  virtues.  There  are  numerous  anecdotes,  some  of  them 
well  attested,  of  his  generous  friendship,  his  great  self-command,  and 

*  "  Recent  researches  connect  these  sectaries  [the  Essenes  and  Therapeutac] 
with  the  traditions  of  Pythagoras."    Coquereli  First  Historical  TramformcUions  of 
Christianity, 
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his  inflexible  probity.  The  story  of  Damon  and  Phintias,  as  illustra- 
tion of  the  fidelity  of  friendship,  will  readily  come  to  mind.  Philolaus, 
it  appears,  published  a  philosophical  writing,  of  which  we  have  now 
very  valuable  remains.*  He  was  of  about  the  time  of  Socrates,  and 
must  have  been  one  of  the  ripest  and  most  acute  among  the  ancient 
thinkers. 

The  doctrine  did  not  die  out  with  the  extinction  of  the  order.  It 
tinged  strongly  the  current  of  the  subsequent  speculation ;  modified, 
however,  and  itself  colored  with  Platonism  and  the  mysticism  that 
came  in  from  the  East  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  It  appears 
prominently  in  Philo  Judaeus,  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  Nicomachus^ 
&c,  and  especially  in  the  Alexandrians.  These  men,  the  njsw  Pla- 
tonists,  a  most  extraordinary  dynasty  of  thinkers,  were  deeply  impreg- 
nated with  the  spirit  of  Pythagoreanism,  and  in  some  of  the  points 
are  its  best  expounders  and  representatives.  Its  felt  presence  and 
power  was  co-extensive  with  the  duration  of  the  ancient  philosophy, 
and  only  in  the  last  bloom  of  Grecian  thought  does  it  disappear  visi- 
bly fix>m  history. 

Of  the  personnel  of  this  philosopher,  we  have  little.  He  was  styled 
"  The  fair-haired  Samian,"  and  described  as  singularly  beautiful  in 
boyhood,  and  of  very  fresh  youthful  look  and  great  attractiveness  of 
presence  at  the  time  he  arrived  at  Crotona,  aged  fifty-six.  "  Tall  in 
person,  and  graceful  in  speech  and  every  gesture,"  says  Porphyry. 
He  was  a  man  of  grave,  commanding  aspect,  and  of  singular  self- 
poise,  so  that  he  was  never  seen  to  give  sign  of  any  grief,  joy,  or 
anger.  It  was  a  maxim  widi  this  school  that  one  should  go  always 
armed  with  preparation  for  every  issue,  so  as  never  to  be  overtaken 
by  any  disappointment  or  surprise.  Such  power  of  reproof  he  had, 
that  a  young  man,  it  is  related,  having  fallen  under  his  severe  censure, 
went  and  hanged  himself.  This  excited  in  the  teacher  much  reflec- 
tion ;  and  he  concluded  that  the  cure  of  vice,  "  like  that  of  shameful 
diseases,  ought  always  to  be  done  in  private."  He  was  very  frugal 
in  his  habits,  plain  and  simple  in  style,  and  wore  always  a  white  and 
clean  stole,  and  used  white  woolen  blankets.  He  used  a  sparse  vege- 
table diet,  and  Porphyry  says  he  preserved  his  body  in  uniform 
perfect  health.  His  skill  was  great  in  the  healing  art,  and  he  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  founded  the  first  scientific  school  of  medi- 
cine. His  chief  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  matter  of  diet,  and  the 
wisdom  of  this  we  are  just  beginning  in  modern  science  to  learn. 

*  Philoi(wSy  des  Pythagoreet's  Lehren^  &c.,  von  Bockh.     Berlin,  1819, 
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"  The  most  loving  of  friends,"  they  say  of  him.  "  All  tliii^  cx>m- 
mon  with  friends/'  and  "  Our  friend  is  another  sel^"  were  hb  max- 
ims. **  He  conceived  the  end  of  friendship  to  be  the  making  one 
of  two."  In  this  day,  writes  Jamblichus,  we  say  of  those  who  are 
intimately  joined  together  in  friendship,  they  are  of  the  Pythago- 
reans. His  friendship  went  out  to  humanity;  for  he  claimed  ^a 
general  friendship  due  to  all  men,  even  the  wicked,  and  there  were 
common  duties,  he  said,  between  man  and  the  very  beasts."  — ^  In 
regard  to  those  with  whom  he  had  no  intimacy,  he  never  let  slip  any 
opportunity  of  doing  them  good,  according  to  their  merit  and  their 
condition,  being  persuaded  that  the  chief  virtue  of  men  is  to  love  one 
another,"  says  one  of  the  biographers. 

He  was  held  in  profoundest  veneration  by  those  who  became  at- 
tached to  him.  His  word  was  final  authority  for  all.  They  forebore 
to  pronounce  his  name.  It  was  ^,  or  Mo/  man,  the  one  who  revealed 
the  sacred  Tetractys.  There  were  three  grades  of  rational  beings,  they 
said,  —  God,  man,  and,  between  them,  Pythagoras.  Some  declared 
him  the  Pythian,  and  others  the  Hyperborean  Apollo ;  others  said  he 
was  "  one  of  the  celestial  deities,  appearing  at  that  time  in  a  human 
shape  for  the  benefit  and  direction  of  mortal  life,  that  he  might  com- 
municate the  wholesome  illumination  of  beatitude  and  philosophy  to 
mortal  nature,  —  than  which  a  greater  good  can  never  come,  nor  shall 
ever  come, — which  is  given  by  the  gods  through  the  means  of  this 
Pythagoras." 

Such  are  in  main  the  brief  incidents  preserved  to  us  of  this  remark- 
able life.  But  his  biography,  the  record  of  himself,  which  Pythagoras 
has  left,  is  principally  to  be  sought  in  his  institution.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  left  any  writing.  -  Some  few  utterances,  brief  expressions 
professedly  of  his  thought,  have  by  various  pens  come  down  to  us. 
These  are  our  sole  materials  for  forming  an  estimate  of  his  place  and 
weight  in  history. 

The  Pythagoric  order  or  brotherhood  was  founded  in  the  purpose 
of  highest  culture,  the  application  of  the  human  spirit  religiously  to 
the  richest  sources  of  improvement,  and  its  growth  and  maturity  in  a 
noble  and  perfect  manhood.  Everything  was  grounded  and  satur- 
ated in  religion.  Here  were  the  sanctions,  the  incitements,  the 
sources  of  inspiration  and  power.  That  which  is  born  of  the  spirit  is 
spirit  Religion  must  begin,  must  hallow  and  baptize  all.  Pythago- 
ras seems  to  have  been  a  believer  thoroughly  in  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion.  Not  every  one,  as  we  have  seen,  could  come  into  this  discipline  : 
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he  selected  carefully,  admitting  only  those  whom  he  thought  apt  and 
l^omising.  "  Not  every  wood,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  is  fit  to  make  a 
Mercury."  He  appears  to  have  had  singular  sagacity  in  reading  en- 
dowment and  character.     He  gauged  his  man  by  scrutiny. 

First,  endowment,  the  finest  parts  attainable,  the  best  gifts  of 
nature ;  then  discipline,  culture,  the  most  rigorous,  exacting,  and  com- 
plete,—  this  was  his  motto.  The  young  man  should  learn  self-con- 
taining and  thought,  refraining  fi'om  speech,  meditation,  purification. 
Apuleius  says,  ''He  taught  nothing  to  his  disciples  before  silence. 
This,  I  say,  was  the  first  rudiment  of  wisdom, — to  learn  to  meditate, 
and  to  unlearn  to  talk."  Grenerally,  it  is  said,  he  imposed  a  five-years' 
silence.  The  candidate  must  not  speak,  whatever  the  provocation. 
He  must  discipline  and  tame  his  passions,  practice  the  utmost 
sobriety  in  regard  to  eating  and  every  sensuous  gratification.  Viands 
of  the  most  tempting  food  were  set  before  them ;  and  then,  ere  they 
were  partakeif,f(  withdrawn  from  the  table,  and  given  to  the  servants. 
All  their  goods  are  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  common  stock,  and 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 

In  the  way  of  direct  positive  culture,  the  first  method  used  was  the 
study  of  mathematics.  These  sciences  are  grounded  in  the  outer  and 
the  visible,  and  yet  they  rise  into  the  sphere  of  the  incorporeal.  They 
move  upon  space  and  time ;  and  yet  they  are  the  highest  distillation, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  seen, — they  approach  the  grandeur  and  strength  of 
the  everlasting.  It  seemed  best  therefore  to  Pythagoras  to  begin 
here,  that  the  mind  might  quietly,  and,  as  it  were,  insensibly,  be  with- 
drawn from  the  sense,  and  conducted  to  substance.  Arithmetic  and 
geometry  appear  to  have  been  especially  the  subjects  of  study.  Of 
arithmetic  he  was  exceedingly  fond,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  "  conceived  the  ultimate  good  of  man  to  consist  in  the  most 
exact  science  of  numbers."  With  these  studies  were  coupled  certain 
subde  speculations  upon  the  relations  of  numbers  and  magnitude  to 
ideas  and  the  primal  physical  elements. 

After  mathematics  came  music,  or  rather  it  was  a  part  of  the  mathe- 
matics, to  be  cultivated  as  an  exact  science.  But  there  was  a  double 
power  in  it :  it  was  good  for  discipline,  good  as  a  sacrament  for  ele- 
vadon.  It  exalted  the  mind,  put  it  in  poise  and  rapport^  and  Was 
every  way  a  powerful  redemptive  influence.  In  every  stage  of  his  cul- 
ture, Pythagoras  made  much  of  this.  It  was  the  rhythm  of  the  world. 
In  music,  they  say,  consists  the  agreement  of  all  things  and  aristoc- 
racy of  the  universe.  The  day  was  begun  and  ended  with  music. 
Censorinus  says,  "Pythagoras,  that  his  mind  might  be  continually 
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seasomd  with  DwinHy^  used,  as  they  say^  to  sing  before  he  went  to 
sleep  and  as  soon  as  he  waked."  Seneca  says, ''  He  composed  tlie 
troubles  of  his  soul  by  the  harp/'  Porphyry,  ^  He  had  morning 
exercises  at  his  own  house,  composing  his  soul  to  the  harp,  and  sing- 
ing some  pseans  of  Thales.  He  likewise  sung  some  verses  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  whereby  the  mind  seemed  to  be  rendered  more  sedate.** 
He  was  an  inventor  in  this  sphere,  for  it  is  alleged  the  world  owes  to 
him  the  musical  scale  and  the  monochord. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  his  doctrine  concerning  disposition,  which  shows 
what  in  his  view  was  one  of  the  essential  conditions  to  good  culture. 
''  He  considered  what  disposition  they  were  of  as  to  being  made  gen- 
tle. This  he  called  %tnaQf€iai/Sy  adjustfneni;  for  he  accounted  rough- 
ness an  enemy  to  his  way  of  teaching,  because  it  is  attended  by  impa- 
tience, intemperance,  anger,  obtuseness,  dishonor,  and  the  like^  but 
mildness  and  gentleness  by  their  contraries." 

With  all  this,  the  piety  of  the  body  was  not  neglectj^  Anointing 
and  exercises  were  sedulously  practiced ;  every  method  employed 
through  which  the  most  vigorous  physical  condition  might  be  induced. 
Pythagoras  seems  to  have  had  singularly  clear  perception  of  the  inti- 
mate relation  of  physical  to  spiritual.  The  body  b  temple  for  the 
soul.  It  must  be  kept  fitting  as  a  shrine  for  this  god.  A  sound  mind 
only  in  sound  body. 

From  these  disciplines  they  were  advanced  to  the  more  recondite 
sciences,  the  study  of  the  absolute  true  and  good,  the  Dialectics  of 
Plato.  (Hierocles  defines  Dialectics  the  inspection  of  Being,  roir  wkof^ 
reality.)  Nature,  the  divine  government,  the  soul,  its  relations,  duties, 
destiny,  the  applications  of  the  ideal  principles  to  life,  the  use  of  S3rm- 
bols,  —  these  all  came  in  this  higher  course.  Hegel  says,  "  For  the 
first  time  a  teacher  appeared  in  Greece,  who  taught  science,  had  in 
view  a  totality,  a  new  principle  through  the  culture  of  intelligence,  the 
disposition,  and  the  will."  In  these,  the  young  men  received  their  tui- 
tion and  apprenticeship  for  life.  They  obtained  their  qualifications  for 
different  departments  of  affairs ;  some  for  healing,  some  for  govern- 
ing, others  for  the  divine  art  of  instruction.  It  speaks  to  his  credit 
that  women  were  admitted  to  these  studies,  and  full  membership  in 
the  order.  We  have  the  names  of  several  distinguished  Pythagorean 
women.  The  religious  element  dominated  everywhere :  all  things 
looked  to  character,  to  high  virtue,  and  worship.  Of  the  exact  nature 
of  these  inculcations,  we  know  little ;  but  we  have  enough  to  indicate 
their  general  quality  and  tendency. 

Aristotle  says  that  he,  first  of  any,  discoursed  of  virtue,  showing 
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thus  that  with  him  the  ethical  side  of  philosophy  received  treatment. 
Previous  philosophy,  certainly  among  the  Greeks,  had  been  occupied 
in  speculations  upon  the  primordial  constituents  of  things,  the  first 
vhi,  'from  which  the  universe  was  made.  It  was  cold  and  unfruitful, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  utter  futility  of  the  inquiry :  it  was  void  of  sig- 
nificance for  the  moral  element.  Pythagoras  saw  that  truth  was  moral ; 
that  life  is  a  conflict  overarched  by  an  ideal,  and  to  be  translated  into 
victory.  It  was  not  introspection;  the  subjective  had  not  become 
protrusively  prominent,  as  afterwards  in  the  sophists :  but  it  was 
healthful  consciousness,  the  pulse  of  normal  life  that  felt  its  own  throb, 
and  was  awed  in  the  thought  of  its  purpose  and  grand  destiny. 

Here  was  the  beginning  of  ethical  science  and  practical  culture ; 
fresh  in  the  youth  of  the  world,  and  warm  and  pure  with  the  impulse 
of  the  first,  a  virgin  love.  There  was  health  and  action,  bounding 
life  and  joy,  and  yet  sobriety  and  earnestness,  a  return  within,  and 
study  to  learn  and  to  do.  So  this  school  stood  apart,  rising  immeas- 
urably superior  to  all  that  had  gone  before,  superior  in  good  degree 
to  all  that  came  after.  For  though  there  were,  in  subsequent  history, 
regal  minds,  —  Socrates  and  his  successors,  great  expounders  of  the 
moral ;  Socrates  himself  a  high  confessor,  living  by  his  virtues  imper- 
ishably  in  history ;  and  Plato,  a  mind  of  unexampled  range  and  rich- 
ness, almost  exhausting  philosophy,  —  still  we  may  probably  say  that 
there  was  none  who  united  such  discernment  and  scope  with  such 
essay  after  a  broad  realization.  Pythagoras  swept  the  universe  with 
his  gaze,  dwelt  in  the  azure  heights,  pierced  the  deepest  abysses  of 
speculation  with  his  thought,  and  lived  rejoicingly  there  ;  yet  he  rested 
also  on  the  earth,  and  sought  earnestly  to  make  the  great  translation 
out  of  eternity  into  time.  He  studied  and  wrought,  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  to  bring  word  of  redemption  to  the  race ;  not  merely  to 
preach,  but  to  lay  out  and  to  bmld. 

The  soul  he  defines  "  a  self-moving  number."  *  That  is,  it  is  a  unit, 
an  individual  form,  but  of  original  self-moving  power ;  a  body,  but 
ethereal  spirit ;  finite,  human,  but  transcendent,  divine.  Numbers, 
indeed,  play  a  prominent  and  very  curious  part  in  the  Pjrthagorean 
speculations.  They  seem  to  have  been  considered  by  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  the  ancients,  S3mibolic  and  essential.  Aristotle 
says,  "  They  held  things  for  numbers ; "  and  again,  "  Things  are  by 
imitation  of  numbers."  Much  inquiry  has  been  expended  upon  this 
point,  but  generally  with  very  little  result.     Doubtless  the  idea  was> 


*  Plato's  definition  is  very  like  this,  — "  A  self-acting  energy." 
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that  in  entering  the  sphere  of  the  visible,  the  historic,  we  come  into 
the  midst  of  individuation,  of  measure,  and  of  number.  Hence,  in  a 
comprehensive  way,  it  might  be  said  that  number  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  world,  and  that,  in  our  approach  to  essence  and  spirit,  the  neSlrest 
land  we  make  is  numbers.  THey  are  on  the  confines  of  the  unseen 
and  the  infinite,  are  in  a  sense  incorporeal  and  ethereal,  and,  there- 
fore, exalting  to  the  mind.  They  stand  at  the  b^;inning  of  history 
and  time,  and  are  therefore  primal.  Number  is  present  at  the  birth 
of  the  world.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  the  eternally  begotten  son,  the  first- 
born of  every  creature.  Number  was  also  with  Pythagoras,  the  name, 
such  as  mortals  could  give  to  the  unnamable.  God,  he  called,  The 
One,  the  Number  of  Numbers,  the  sacred  Monad. 

The  properties  of  numbers,  moreover,  are  various  and  quite  remark- 
able. Unity  goes  into  alterity,  and  returns  to  unity.  From  two,  all 
numbers  unfold :  two,  united  with  one,  is  three ;  to  itself,  four ;  and  so 
on.  And  one  is  two ;  that  is,  wherever  there  is  individuation,  there 
also  is  boundary,  dual,  the  two.  There  is  movement,  rhythm  in  num- 
bers ;  and  they  so  symbolize  the  universe,  the  march  of  history,  the 
music  of  time,  the  harmonies  of  creation.  Monad,  duad,  triad,  and 
the  sacred  Tetractys,  —  have  we  not  here  thesis,  antithesis,  synthesis, 
the  epitome  of  the  world,  —  God,  creation,  reconciliation,  and  union, 
—  all  flowing  from  the  supreme  monad,  and  all  centering  and  lost  at 
last  in  the  one  ?  "  Ten  is  sacred,"  says  Pythagoras ;  for  here  plurality 
returns  to  unity,  number  is  complete  in  the  many  and  the  one.  Within 
this,  all  is  included ;  the  reckonings  of  quantity  henceforth  but  repeat 
themselves  on  a  higher  plane  ad  infinitum. 

Numbers  symbolize  also  in  their  relations  of  odd  and  even,  perfect 
and  imperfect,  representing  the  two  great  facts  that  confront  us  every- 
where in  existence,  — eternity,  time ;  substance,  form ;  essence,  appear- 
ance ;  right,  wrong ;  light,  shade ;  infinite,  finite  ;  &c.*  By  numbers  is 
order.  Through  them,  we  methodize  the  world,  and  reduce  and  possess 
it ;  we  organize  our  life :  and  make  it  victory.  "  What  is  the  wisest  of 
all  things?"  said  the  school.  "Number." — "  Number,"  says  Philolaus, 
"makes  things  knowable."  They  underlie  music,  and  all  the  melo- 
dies are  sounds  in  measure.  The  universe  is  a  harmony,  and  its 
voice  is  unending  song.  "  Astronomy,"  said  Pythagoras,  "  is  to  the 
eye  what  music  is  to  the  ear." 


*  It  was  with  reference  to  this  relation  of  opposition,  that  the  Pythagoreans  laid 
down  their  ten  categories  as  reported  by  Aristotle,  —  limit  and  the  unbounded, 
unity  and  multiplicity,  masculine  and  feminine,  rest  and  motion,  &c. 
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^'The  mind,"  he  says,  ''comes  by  divine  participation^"  ^ii^  f^oiQa^ 
"  proceeds  from  the  soul  of  the  universe."  —  "  There  is  a  soul  com- 
meant  through  the  whole  nature  of  things,  from  which  our  soufs  are 
plucked."  *'  She  is  immortal,  because  that  from  which  she  is  taken 
is  immortal,  yet  not  a  God,  but  the  work  of  the  eternal  God,"  says 
Laertius.  It  was  common  with  the  school  to  call  the  soul  a  harmony, 
—  i.  e.,  by  destiny,  in  its  possibility  ;  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  it  is 
built  upon  the  model  of  unity." 

The  doctrine  of  immortality  he  held  in  a  practical  way,  as  embody- 
ing the  sanctions  of  conduct  For  all  the  metempsychosis  was  retri- 
butive, and  designed  to  bear  as  incitement  in  the  present  Such  as 
spend  life  ill  shall  descend  into  beasts,  the  angry  and  malicious  into 
serpents,  the  ravenous  into  wolves,  the  fraudulent  into  foxes, ''  thereby 
to  receive  punishment  and  right  expiation."  The  pure  are  led  to  the 
highest — i.  e.,  to  the  ethereal  abodes.  Ritter  says  that  the  sum  of  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  immortality  was  this,  —  that  condition  would 
accurately  follow  character.  They  did  not  attempt  to  define,  but  only 
to  intimate  by  pictures  and  probable  representations.  Indeed,  they 
did  so  always  in  dealing  with  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  and  th^  trans- 
cendent :  they  forbore  to  try  to  describe  and  define,  but  contented 
themselves  with  intimating  by  symbol,  for  they  knew  the  impotence 
of  thought  to  grasp  the  invisible.  This  view  is  well  confirmed  by  the 
explications  of  Hierodes. 

Pletho  states  that  the  Pythagoreans,  as  the  Platonists  after  them, 
conceived  the  soul  to  be  a  substance,  not  wholly  separate  from  all 
body,  nor  wholly  inseparate ;  but  "  partly  separate,  partly  inseparate, 
separable  potentially,  but  ever  inseparate  actually."  This  coincides 
well  with  the  Fichtean  idealism,  which  affirms  the  destiny  of  the  soul, 
its  home  in  the  bosom  of  the  Infinite,  its  final  enfranchisement  there 
in  the  transcending  of  all  limitations,  and  the  attainment  of  God,  but 
declares  this  the  unattainable  ideal,  the  ultimate  goal  always  to  be 
neared  and  never  to  be  reached.  "  This  striving  and  inability  b  the 
impress  of  our  destiny  for  eternity."  Man  is  thus  strangely  dual,  the 
medial  link  of  finite  and  infinite,  creature  of  time,  the  birth  of  yester- 
day, yet  the  heir  of  the  forever,  the  sure  possessor  of  the  infinitude  of 
God.    He  is  a  finite  body,  yet,  in  possibility,  a  limitless,  infinite  soul. 

The  two  spheres  so  interpenetrate  that  we  cannot  sharply  separate 
the  one  from  the  other.  Eternity  is  colored  and  embodied  by  time ; 
time  merges  and  is  lost  in  eternity :  but  our  freedom  and  attainment 
are  as  we  subordinate  and  consume  the  lower  in  the  higher.  It  is 
from  faith  to  faith,  worlds  dissolve  in  worlds,  and  these  in  other  and 
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higher  forever.  Swedenborg's  spiral  represents  this  ascent :  the  stair- 
case bears  upwards  alway,  and  the  heights  are  lost  in  the  skies.  So 
the  soul  becomes  ever  more  separate,  but  not  quite  absolved ;  passes 
up  out  of  time  and  form,  yet  finds  form  with  time  in  every  new  ascent 
still.  It  is  the  mortal  putting  on  immortality,  yet  the  immortality  in- 
volved still  in  mortal.  It  is  the  man-god,  and  the  god-man,. the 
divine  and  the  incarnation  in  each  individual  history.  The  soul 
knows  because  it  is  kin.  Like  is  known  only  by  like ;  and  it  is  solely 
because  we  are  of  the  same  stuff  of  which  the  universe  is  made, 
because  it,  like  ourselves,  is  built  from  number,  i.  e.,  order  and  idea 
that  we  can  apprehend  it  at  all.  This  is  stated  with  great  clearness 
and  force  by  Philolaus. 

"  God,"  says  Pythagoras,  "  is  One,"  the  "  universal  spirit,  diffused 
through  all  things  and  pervading  all  Nature.*'  "The  first,  neither 
sensible  nor  passible,  but  invisible  and  intelligible."  "  The  One  is 
substance."  "  The  One,"  says  Philolaus,  "  is  the  beginning  of  all 
things,  and  One  and  God  are  not  distinct"  None  can  enter  the  m- 
accessible  depths  of  this  being;  he  is  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
mind  alone.  Here  is  his  symbolism  :  "  In  substance  like  Light,  in 
nature  like  Truth."  The  aim  of  philosophy  is  to  bathe  the  spirit  in 
this  presence,  to  steep  and  possess  it  with  God,  and  lift  it  to  the  life 
divine.  Hierocles  defines  it,  "the  purification  and  perfection  of 
human  life :  purification  fi'om  material  irrationality  and  the  mortal 
body ;  perfection  from  the  recovery  of  its  own  excellent  life,  bringing 
it  to  the  divine  resemblance."  Elsewhere  he  declares  it  is  "  that  we 
may  become  all  over  wings  to  soar  aloft  to  the  divine  Good." 

Nature  is  image  of  the  divine.  The  world  was  patterned  after  that 
infinite,  and  reflects  it*  The  universe,  or,  as  Pythagoras  first  called 
it,  the  Cosmos,  is  the  living  symbol  of  God.  Here  is  his  shekinah 
and  temple  of  majesty.  The  Pirthagoreans  held,  as  it  seems,  that  the 
two  are  included  and  involved,  are  present  in  the  one.  Boundary 
and  the  unbounded,  the  full  and  the  empty,  the  right  and  the  left, 
good  and  bad,  are  potentially  and  indeed  actively  in  the  original 
being.  But  the  evil  is  subordinate  to  the  good,  and  the  darkness  to 
the  light     Being  is  eternally  existent,  Seyn  is  Daseyn^  or,  as  Hegel 

*  '*  Philolaus  views  the  world  as  something  like  to  the  highest  Being."  Ritter, 
referring  to  Stobaeus.    p.  152. 

"  Nature  forming  the  universe  of  all  the  diiferent  spheres  diffused  through  the 
whole,  it  made  as  it  were,  an  image  of  the  divine  beauty,  imparting  variously  to 
the  copy  the  perfections  of  the  original."  —  Hierocles, 
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put  it,  the  absolute  is  tut.  So  the  ancients  said,  that,  according  to 
them,  the  world  had  an  origin  not  in  time,  but  only  in  human  concep- 
tion ;  only  in  thought  was  it  posterior  to  the  one. 

The  physics  of  Pythagoras,  as  was  all  such  speculation  of  that  day, 
was  in  large  part  fanciful,  having  little  relation  to  conviction ;  yet  there 
are  marks  here  of  a  true  discernment  The  doctrine  of  Copernicus 
was  anticipated,  not  clearly,  yet  really,  by  him.  He  was  a  poet,  and 
saw  with  a  poet's  eye ;  and  his  fine  sense  of  the  relations  of  fitness 
and  completeness  carried  him  to  some  of  the  discoveries  of  our  mod- 
em science.  Science  laboriously  explores,  and  attains ;  he  divined. 
The  universe  is  order  and  ^beauty.  It  is  a  unity,  and  has  the  most 
perfect  of  all  forms  and  motions,  the  spherical  and  the  circtlar.  All 
these  planetary  bodies  are  attuned  in  their  distance  and  movement  to 
music,  and  the  nice  ear  might  hear  the  harmonies  of  the  spheres. 
Hegel  says,  "  We  must  confess,  that,  down  to  our  own  day,  science 
has  hardly  gone  beyond  Pythagoras  in  this  r^ard.  What  with  Kep- 
ler's laws,  &c.,  we  have  not  yet  read  the  Harmonic  of  the  skies,  the 
beautiful  necessity  that  underlies  all.  •  The  reader  of  this  fine  secret 
is  yet  to  come." 

So,  as  ten  is  a  complete  number,  there  must,  he  deemed,  be  ten 
spheres,  making,  besides  the  nine  visible  to  us,  the  tenth,  Antichthon, 
or  the  sphere  invisible,  and  opposite  to  the  earth.  The  earth  is  glob- 
ular, and  there  are  antipodes.  The  formation  of  the  universe  begins 
from  fire :  fire  is  at  the  center,  and  fire  surrounds  all.  The  planets 
also  are  globular  and  inhabitable :  the  moon  derives  her  light  from 
the  sun.  Every  star,  too,  is  a  world  in  the  infinite  ether.  Spectrum 
analysis  to-day,  with  its  wondrous  readings,  verifies  this  conjecture, 
shows  us  that  the  far-removed  fixed  stars  are  made  of  the  same  min- 
erals and  gases  as  our  earth  —  our  sun  also  —  is  made.  The  dream 
of  the  poet,  of  the  lone,  meditating  philosopher,  becomes  the  reality 
of  science. 

Of  this  fine  poetic  temperament,  he  deals  naturally  in  tropes  and 
symbols.  We  have  the  merest  fragments  preserved  to  us  fi"om  his 
words  anywhere,  but  these  are  remembered.  The  sea  is  a  tear-drop 
of  Saturn,  XQ^^y  Time.  The  Pleiades,  —  harp  of  the  muses.  The 
planets,  —  the  dogs  of  Proserpina.  Brass,  which  rings  on  being  struck, 
has  a  demon  in  it,  and  't  is  his  voice  we  hear.  The  eyes  are  the  gates 
of  the  sun.  "The  sounds  which  the  planets,  fixed  stars,  and  Antich- 
thon utter,  he  called  the  nine  Muses,  and  the  union,  symphony,  and, 
as  it  were,  mutual  connection  of  them  all,  whereof,  as  being  eternal 
and  unbegotton,  each  is  part  and  portion,  Mnemosyne,  mother  of 
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the  Muses.  To  the  question,  ^*  What  is  time  ?  ^  he  is  said  to  have 
answered,  *'  It  is  the  soul,  life,  of  Uranus : "  all  things  are  steeped  in 
Time.  The  Oath  —  i.  e.,  the  divine  Oath — is  the  "  Guardian  of  Eter- 
nity : "  it  is  the  very  immutability  of  God. 

Dealing  in  symbols,  he  couched  much  of  his  richest  wisdom  under 
that  garb.  Nothing  in  speech,  probably,  has  given  rise  to  wider  and 
more  strange  and  fancifid  conjectures,  than  these  so-called  Pythago- 
rean Symbols.  They  have  continued,  for  most  part,  a  sealed  book 
through  all  the  centuries ;  and  yet  there  are  hints,  especially  from  the 
Alexandrians,  that  would  lead  us  to  see  partially,  at  least,  their  signi- 
ficance. They  are  not  more  figurative  and  enigmatic,  than  natural- 
ly would  be  the  speech  of  such  a  mind.  We  will  try  to  read  a  few 
of  them,  using  especially  the  helps  which  Jamblichus  and  Porphyry 
give. 

"  Leap  not  over  a  balance : "  —  transcend  not  justice ;  for  the  scales 
are  widely  emblematic. 

"  Stir  not  the  fire  with  a  sword : "  irritate  not  with  harsh  words  an 
angry  man. 

"  Pluck  not  a  crown : "  violate  not  the  laws ;  they  are  the  crown 
of  the  state. 

"  When  the  storm  rages,  listen  to  the  echo : "  in  time  of  great  pop- 
ular contention  and  violence,  withdraw  into  solitude. 

"  Sit  not  upon  a  bushel :  "  live  not  irresolutely  and  idly. 

"  Sleep  not  at  noon :  "  work  while  it  is  day. 

"  Assist  a  man  in  raising  a  burden,  but  not  in  laying  it  down  : " 
let  the  help  you  render  to  others  be  towards  accomplishment,  self- 
assistance,  to  carry  and  not  escape  their  burdens. 

''  Receive  not  a  swallow  into  your  house :  **  avoid  garrulous  persons, 
idlers,  and  bores. 

"  When  you  rise  out  of  bed,  fold  the  coverlet  together,  and  deface 
the  print."  Starting  on  the  career  of  the  higher,  the  true  soul  life, 
make  no  provision  for  the  sense :  bum  all  the  bridges  behind  you. 

"  Decline  highways,  and  take  the  foot-path  : "  follow  not  the  multi- 
tude, but  choose  with  the  sober  and  the  wise. 

"  Eat  not  the  heart  or  the  brain : "  consume  not  yourself  with  care 
or  grief. 

"  Setting  out  on  a  journey,  turn  not  back  again  ;  for  the  Furies  will 
return  with  you."  Making  any  change,  leaving  any  stage  of  life,  or 
going  out  of  earthly  existence  even,  look  not  longingly  behind,  seek 
not  to  return  ;  for  this  wiU  bring  you  only  disappointment  and  sorrow  : 
surrender  cheerily  to  your  destiiiy. 
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^  Always  put  salt  on  the  table."  Always  keep  before  you  justice : 
salt  was  emblem  of  this. 

''  Keep  the  vinj^;ar-cniet  far  from  you."  Repress  the  tart  temper : 
never  indulge  the  morbid  or  cynical  spirit 

**  Look  not  in  a  mirror  by  the  light  of  a  candle : "  view  not  your- 
self in  any  glass  that  is  false,  and  flatters. 

^  Sing  only  to  the  harp : "  attune  all  yova  life  and  actions  to  the 
celestial  harmonies. 

''  Offer  libations  to  the  gods,  just  to  the  ears  of  the  cup : "  let  the 
gods  be  worshiped  with  music.  Rather  an  awkward  symbol,  but  of 
very  good  sense. 

"  One,  two : "  God,  the  world  ;  eternity,  time ;  substance,  form 
and  manifestation. 

^  Lay  not  the  whole  faggot  on  the  fire : "  be  not  prodigal  of  your 
strengtii ;  husband  and  consume  not  your  capital." 

Others  of  these  Symbols  have  so  plain  a  face,  that  their  purport  is 
witiiout  difficulty  seen. 

^  Grave  not  the  image  of  God  on  a  ring. 

^  Lay  not  hold  on  every  one  readily  with  your  ri^t  hand. 

''  Withdraw  before  the  flying  flock ;  *'  L  e.,  the  giddy,  rushing  multi- 
tude. 

''  T  is  a  crime  to  throw  stones  into  the  fountains. 

**  Stop  not  at  the  threshold. 

**  Sleep  not  upon  a  grave."  Dwell  not  in  the  dead  past :  forget  all 
that  is  behind,  and  go  ever  onward. 

Others  still  are  so  deeply  masked  that  they  are  not  now  easily 
understood.  Almost  every  majdm  of  wisdom  seems  to  have  been 
couched  under  metaphor  or  symbol.  With  these  people,  the  letter  Y 
was  symbolic.  It  represents,  they  said,  human  life.  Here  is  the  be- 
ginning, —  all  the  paths  are  one ;  and  here  is  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
— how  momentous  the  issue  !  one  path  leading  to  conquest  and  life ; 
the  other,  to  surrender,  disappointment,  and  death.'  At  the  critical 
point,  it  is  all  valuable  that  one  have  the  right  master  to  beckon. 
Lactantius  has  it,  — 

"The  Pythagoric  letter,  two  ways  spread, 
Shows  the  two  paths  in  which  man's  life  is  led. 
The  right-hand  crack  to  sacred  virtue  tends ; 
Though  steep  and  rough  at  first,  in  rest  it  ends. 
The  other,  broad  and  smooth ;  but,  from  its  crown, 
On  rocks  the  traveler  is  tumbled  down. 
He  who  to  virtue  by  harsh  toils  aspires, 
s 
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.     Subduing  pains,  worth  and  renown  acquires : 
But  who  seeks  slothful  luxury,  and  flies 
The  labor  of  great  acts,  dishonored  dies." 

Besides  the  Symbols,  we  have  a  few  Pythagorean  apothegms,  pre- 
served to  us  by  Stobeeus  and  others.  Porphyry  says  he  used  often  to 
say  this  to  all  his  auditors,  whether  many  or  few :  **  We  must  avoid 
with  our  utmost  endeavor,  and  amputate  with  fire  and  sword  and  by 
all  other  means,  fi'om  the  body,  sickness ;  from  the  soul,  ignorance ; 
from  the  belly,  luxury ;  from  a  city,  sedition ;  from  a  family,  discoid ; 
from  all  things,  excess." 

*'  Think  of  it,  that,  while  most  men  acknowledge  wisdom  to  be  the 
greatest  good,  but  few  earnestly  seek  to  possess  it 

*'  We  ought  to  make  choice  of  the  best  course  of  life,  for  habit  will 
make  it  grateful  to  us.  Wealth  is  a  weak  anchor.  The  body,  prefer- 
ments, honors,  —  all  these  are  weak  and  powerless.  What  are  then 
firm  anchors  ?  Wisdom,  magnanimity,  fortitude,  —  these  no  tempest 
shakes.  This  is  the  law  of  Grod, — that  virtue  alone  is  solid :  all  else 
are  but  trifles. 

"  Temperance  is  the  strength  of  the  soul ;  for  it  is  the  light  of  the 
soul,  dear  from  passion. 

"  To  serve  passions  is  more  grievous  than  to  serve  tyrants. 

^'  No  man  is  free  who  does  not  command  himsel£ 

''The  labor  of  continence  precedes  and  conditions  all  excellent 
things. 

''  It  is  better  to  die,  than  to  cloud  the  soul  by  intemperance. 

''Drunkenness  is  the  apprenticeship  of  madness,  the* canker  of  the 
flower  of  the  mind. 

"  It  is  not  so  hard  to  offend,  as  not  to  reprove  a  wrong-doer. 

"What  it  were  wrong  to  do,  that  be  not  even  suspected  of  being 
capable  to  do. 

"  Promise  nothing  large,  but  do  greatly. 

"  Count  it  a  great  part  of  a  good  education  to  be  able  to  bear  with 
the  want  of  education  in  others. 

"  Every  one  is  constituted  by  Heaven  with  capacity  to  know  and 
reflect. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  go  upon  several  paths  of  life  at  once. 

"  As  well  take  bitterness  from  wormwood,  as  freedom  from  speech. 

"  One  ought  to  seek  a  companion,  children,  friends,  that  will  abide 
beyond  death. 

"  Be  silent,  or  say  things  better  than  silence. 

'*  You  may  better  throw  a  stone  at  random,  than  an  idle  word." 
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He  must  have  been  a  model  of  condensation  and  point,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  few  things,  we  have  of  him.  Here  is  his  maxim  on  this : 
^  Comprehend  not  few  things  in  many  words,  but  many  things  in  few 
words."  So  he  defines  0ddvtig  tadttig,  Friendship,  equality.  Justice 
is  a  square  number:  virtue  is  a  harmony;  so  is  all  good,  even  God 
himsel£  All  discourse  should  be  practical ;  lifting,  enfranchising  the 
hearer.  ^  The  discourse  of  that  philosopher,"  he  says, "  is  vain,  through 
which  no  passion  of  a  man  is  healed ;  for,  as  there  is  no  benefit  of 
medicine  if  it  expel  not  disease  out  of  bodies,  so  neither  of  philosophy 
if  it  remove  not  vices  from  the  mind." 

Then  we  have  the  Golden  Verses,  as  they  are  called,  of  Pythago- 
ras, celebrated  through  all  the  ages  ;  written  it  is  supposed  by  Lysis, 
or  some  later  hand,  but  drawn  apparently  in  good  part  from  the  mas- 
ter. They  are  the  decalogue  of  the  Pythagoreans,  laying  down  the 
generic  duties  of  life,  hinting  the  incitements,  and  holding  out  the  re- 
wards. We  are  enjoined  to  respect ;  and  do  honor  to  all^  according  to 
dieir  place  and  worth :  the  immortal  gods  and  heroes  first ;  then  par- 
ents, friends,  and  our  own  nature.  Through  virtue,  wisdom,  and  pos- 
session, by  purgation  and  constant  ascent,  —  we  are,  to  rise  to  our 
inheritance,  our  home,  immensity,  and  the  forever. 

"  Disrobed  of  flesh,  thoa  It  to  free  ether  soar, 
A  deathless  god,  divine,  mortal  no  more." 

[To  be  Contimied.] 


THE    SISTERS. 


^  Happy  the  house  where  the  two  sisters  vary, 
But  most  where  Martha's  reconciled  to  Mary.** 

QuarUit  Emblimt, 

WITHIN  my  house  a  lovely  guest 
Was  longed  for  ever : 
She  would  not  come  with  me  to  rest; 

And  vain  endeavor 
I  made  to  entice  her,  for  my  best 
Could  win  her  never. 

Her  sister  still  beset  me  sore 

With  direful  clamor 
Of  troops  about  my  well^barred  door, 

With  blow  and  hammer, 
And,  entering,  {rustled  through  and  o'er ; 

And  ancient  glamour 

She  swept  away  like  cobweb  slight, 

And  galleries  dreary ; 
And  twilight-halls  of  old  delight. 

Half  dim,  half  gleamy. 
She  opened  to  the  morning  bright, 

Breezy  and  streamy. 

Flying,  I  shunned  the  intruder  bold. 

But  she  pursued  me : 
She  routed  me  from  each  stronghold, 

And  roughly  wooed  me. 
In  vain  I  mourned  my  quiet  old. 

And  loudly  rued  me. 
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Weary,  at  last,  of  rout  and  strife, 

Flight  and  defiance. 
Worn  out  by  plea  and  urging  rife, 

I  sought  alliance. 
And  set  myself  to  school  my  life 

Unto  her  science. 

And  now  the  house  wears  change  on  change; 

And,  at  her  orders. 
We  busily  reform  and  range. 

Zealous  marauders. 
And  ransack  every  nook,  when,  strange  I 

Within  its  borders 

A  door  flew  wide,  unknown  before, — 

A  staircase  golden 
Invited  me  to  quick  explore 

Ways  unbeholden, 
And  on  that  path  I  lost  my  sore 

Heart-longing  olden.  * 

Shi  sat  in  tower  of  outlook  wide. 

The  guest  vain-bidden  1 
She  welcomed  me  unto  her  side : 

I  came  unchidden, 
To  find  a  feature  once  denied, 

A  friend  once  hidden. 

'' Not  sisters  twain,"  she  sang^  ''are  we ; 

Though  aspect  double 
We  show  to  him  who  reaps  the  lea 

Or  clears  the  stubble: 
One  soul  twy-formed  rules  outlook  free, 

And  clambering  trouble. 

<'  'T  was  I  laid  siege  your  door  to  ope : 

'Tis  I  receive  you 
With  welcome  passing  all  your  hope. 

With  love  retrieve  you, 
With  heavenly  vision  from  the  scope 

Of  earth  relieve  you," 


RELIGION    AND    REASON. 

CONSIDERING  the  frequent  occurrence  of  sudi  terms  as  ^reli- 
gious philosophy  "  and  ^  philosophical  religion  "  in  the  litera- 
ture of  ''  Liberal  Christianity,"  and  the  more  explicit  implication  of 
Gerrit  Smith's  discourse  on  the  **  Religion  of  Reason,"  coincident 
with  the  eminent  opinion  of  Dr.  Hedge,  as  set  forth  in  the  title  and 
subject-matter  of  his  most  taking  book,  I  anticipate  no  popular  wel- 
come for  my  dbsenting  word ;  and  yet,  though  all  the  world  di^mte 
the  novel  assertion,  there  is  no  more  of  ^  reason  in  religion "  dian 
of  religion  in  reason.  Neither  of  these  principles  has  any  capacity 
for  containing  the  other.  Therefore  they  have  no  mutual  affinity,  and 
are,  to  say  the  least  of  their  proposed  combination,  as  indifferent  to 
union^as  oil  and  water,  which,  however  mixed  by  interfusion,  will 
never  coalesce  as  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  former,  or  as  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  the  latter,  so  as  to  be  virtually  lost  in  a  new  and 
homogeneous  substance.  Undoubtedly  religion  and  reason  are  essen- 
tially incompoundable  ;  but  this  is  not  the  wAoie  truth  of  their  assod- 
tion.  They  are  not  merely  indifferent  to  union ;  they  are  actively 
antagonbtic,  beside  being  opposed  to  each  other  in  effect  of  their  in- 
compatibility as  positive  and  negative  principles,  like  heat  and  cold, 
or  light  and  darkness,  which  cannot  co-exist  in  the  superlative  degree 
of  their  respective  consistence.  Thus  reason  smothers  religion,  or 
religion  reason,  in  proportion  as  either  dominates  the  human  mind ; 
and  that  for  the  same  general  cause  wherefore  heat  excludes  cold,  or 
light  dispels  darkness.  But,  in  reference  to  the  issue  of  their  associa- 
tion, reason  is  analogous  to  light  and  heat,  and  religion  to  cold  and 
darkness :  not  as  implying  that  the  latter  is  a  mere  negation,  however. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  compound  of  realities,  but  one  of  which  reason  is  the 
ready  solvent  We  shall  see,  by  and  by,  what  the  compound  is,  or 
what  are  its  constituents,  agreeably  to  my  proposal  in  a  former  article. 
But  at  present  I  wish  to  say  further,  what  is  preliminary  to  a  deeper 
insight  of  the  subject,  that  as  no  body  can  be  coincidently  hot  and 
cold,  but  only  warm,  as  a  subject  of  partial  heat  and  partial  cold,  so 
no  mind  can  be  at  once  most  rational  and  most  religious,  though  it 
may  be  partly  both  ;  that  is,  semi-T2X\OTi2l  and  stmi-reiigious.  In  reality, 
mankind  are  variously  religious  as  well  as  rational :   but  while  the 
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most  religious  are  always  the  least  rational,  the  most  rational  are 
always  the  least  religious ;  and  hence  I  infer  that  a  thoroughly  ration- 
alized mind  must  be  quite  devoid  of  religion.  It  is  hopeful  to  observe, 
tteit  this  last  character,  though  still  rare,  is  less  so  than  formerly: 
which  indicates  that  man  b  a  rational  rather  than  ''  religious  animal," 
or  that  the  bent  of  human  progress  \&taufards  rationality ;  that  reason 
is  an  attribute^  and  religion  only  an  acddenij  of  human  nature.  This 
warrants  the  conclusion,  that  reason,  in  its  conflict  with  religion,  is 
destined  to  triumph,  even  to  the  final  extinction  of  its  adversary ;  for 
I  cannot  longer  forbear  to  say  that  the  annab  of  human  progress  are 
mainly  characterized  by  one  long,  incessant  struggle  of  these  two 
irreconcilable  antagonists,  each  unswervingly  intent  on  mastering  the 
other. 

Universal  history  testifies  to  the  various  religious  character  of  all 
human  tribes  fi'om  the  earliest  time  of  which  it  imports  the  memory 
of  man:  and  paleontology  not  only  confirms  history  in  this  particular, 
but  enlarges  idPvalue  to  the  same  efiect,  by  conducting  the  rational 
inquirer  to  still  remoter  ages  towards  the  beginning  of  creation,  mar^ 
if  not  quite  to^  the  birthday  of  humanity ;  thus  almost  justifying  the 
inference,  that  religion  is  as  old  as  human  nature.  The  equal  age  of 
reason,  or  antiquity  of  its  birth,  is  also  established  by  its  consubstan- 
tiality  with  the  very  existence  of  man  as  a  rational  being.  But  there 
was  to  be  a  disproportion  in  the  career  of  these  ideal  competitors  for 
human  fame  and  favor,  as  predetermined  by  their  unequal  character. 
Religion,  indeed,  had  the  advantage  of  reason  in  the  outset,  as  being 
full-grown,  whereas  reason  was  in  its  infancy.  But  this  was  born 
to  Mcrease,  and  that  to  decx^zs^ ;  whicfi  opposition  of  destiny  was 
worse  for  religion  than  its  original  advantage  seemed  to  portend  to 
reason.  For  the  strength  of  religion  was  nothing  but  the  weakness 
of  its  adversary ;  and  whereas  reason  was  destined  to  grow,  and  come 
to  power,  religion  was  bound  to  »ff-grow,  and  come  to  naught  That 
b  to  say,  man  was,  and  is,  to  become  more  and  more  rational,  and 
less  and  less  religious,  as  the  inevitable  efiect  of  human  development, 
till,  finally,  religion  will  be  discarded  as  a  thing  of  darkness,  in  the 
day  when  reason  shall  be  welcomed  as  the  celestial  light  of  the  world. 

Religion  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  human  ignorance.  It  flourishes 
only  in  those  earlier  stages  of  human  development  which  antecede 
the  epoch  of  rational  maturity,  when  reason  b  accepted  as  the  sun- 
light of  supernal  Hfe.  It  b  man's  ignorance  of  his  immortal  destiny 
—  of  what  awaits  him  in  the  impenetrable  world  to  come  —  it  is  thati 
and  nothing  else,  which  makes  room  in  the  human  mind  for  all  those 
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fake  notions  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  of  our  dubious  relation  to  either 
as  contested  domains  of  God  and  Devil,  which  religion  has  always 
subsisted  upon.  It  is  all  for  want  of  pansophical  intelligence,  of  ability 
to  solve  the  problem  of  creation,  to  comprehend  ibe  noi^  inscmtable 
purpose  of  Deity,"  as  corresponding  to  the  apprehensible  um  of 
nature,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  happy  destiny  of  man,  — *  ability  to 
look  through  the  mjrstery  of  temporal  evil,  to  recc^ize  (Sod  as  the 
infinite  giver,  and  nature  as  the  method  of  his  bounty, —-it  is  only 
this  intellectual  defictency  which  has  retarded  hitherto  the  develop- 
ment of  moral  science  as  the  natural  precursor  of  n^i/Ulap§ismefS, 
whereby  religion  b  yet  to  be  forever  supersede.  More  succinctly^ 
it  is  only  because  of  the  primal  weakness  of  undofeie^  reason  that 
religion  has  ever  existed. 

Lessing  asks,  and  Mrs.  Child  repeats,  as  the  motto  of  a  diapter  in 
her  treatise  on  **  The  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas,"  tiiis  question : 
''  Why  are  we  not  willing  to  consider  all  religions  merely  as  progress- 
ive steps,  by  which  the  human  understanding  has  developed  itself  in 
every  time  and  place,  and  will  still  develop  itself  in  the  future  ?  **  I 
answer,  for  three  notable  reasons :  — 

I.  Because  no  form  of  religion  is  a  step  of  progress,  but  rather  a 
halt  in  the  march  of  mind.  When  Luther  saw,  and  sought  to  convince 
the  Pope,  that  the  sale  of  indulgences  was  an  act  of  Belial,  was  the 
action  of  the  latter,  in  rejecting  tiie  plea  of  his  ecclesiastical  subordi- 
nate, and  finally  in  excommunicating  the  inceptive  reformer,  —  was 
thai  a  step  of  rational  progress  on  the  part  of  '^  his  holiness,"  or  a 
religious  resistance  of  one  which  he  was  advised  to  take  ?  And  again, 
when  this  same  religious  reformer  had  barely  escaped  the  net  of 
papal  power  without  breaking  even  the  meshes  of  episcopacy,  was 
his  act  of  establishing  another  church  in  his  own  name,  with  King 
John  of  Saxony  for  its  political  head,  invested  with  the  same  species* 
of  unbridled  authority  which  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  wrest  firom 
the  See  of  Rome,  — was  this  the  step  of  progress  which  made  him  the 
champion  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  ?  or  was  it  a  full  stc^  in  the 
way  of  its  achievement  ?  I  call  it  the  latter  ;  and  not  only  in  that 
event,  but  in  every  ecclesiastical  movement  from  that  day  to  this,  the 
only  real  obstacle  to  the  rational  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  the  only 
thing  that  has  retarded  the  development  of  the  Protestant  principle, 
that  is,  religious  liberty  (which  means  not  merely  liberty  to  worship 
God  as  one  pleases,  but  perfect  unconstraint  of  reason  touching  the 
whole  matter  of  religion),  —  I  say  the  only  hinderance  to  the  general 
grasp  of  this  rRBspoM  is  the  religion  of  Protestants  themselves. 
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9.  The  human  understanding  never  ''develops  itself"  in  religious 
forms,  which  only  serve  to  betray  its  &ilures.  Was  it  Paul's  religion 
which  developed  his  understanding,  that,  ia  the  character  of  a  Jew, 
**  he  was  verily  doii^  God  service  "  by  persecuting  the  followers  of 
Jesus ;  and  also  his  religion,  as  a  Christian,  which  developed  his  later 
understanding  that  such  conduct  was  grossly  wrongful  ?  Was  it  not, 
radier,  the  original  defeat  of  his  understanding  in  the  former  instance 
which  determined  the  substance  of  his  religion  and  conduct?  and 
was  it  not  the  improvement  of  his  understanding  in  the  latter  instance 
M^ich  prompted  his  denunciation  of  both  ?  It  was,  indeed,  a  promi- 
nent failure  of  his  understanding  which  led  him  to  imagine,  as  a  Jew, 
that  God,  if  ever  angry  with  wicked  men,  could  be  appeased  by  the 
bloody  rites  of  the  Levitical  priesthood :  and  I  dare  say  it  was  a  no 
less  glaring  failure  of  his  understanding,  as  a  Christian,  to  mistake  the 
sheer  martyrdom  of  Jesus  for  the  antitype  of  the  Jewish  altar ;  to 
esteem  faith  in  tAat  as  better  than  righteousness ;  or  to  think  it  possi- 
ble, by  any  means  whatever,  to  save  a  sinner  from  the  natural  penal- 
ties of  sin.  What  is  here  affirmed  of  Paul's  religion,  is  predicable  of 
religion  in  general.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  develc^ing  the  human 
understanding,  as  I  maintain  by  still  another  reason. 

3.  It  is  a  trite  observation,  that  the  human  understanding  is  devel- 
oped by  exercbe  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  One  of  my  philosophic 
acquaintances,  who  is  also  a  friend  of  progress,  and  a  religious  grad- 
uate of  the  old  Calvinistic  school  of  faith,  thinks  iSis  wits  have  been 
greatly  sharpened,  for  dealing  with  abstruse  subjects,  by  means  of 
prolonged  efforts  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  implications  of  his  for- 
mer creed.  This  he  found  impossible ;  but  through  the  boldness  of 
his  rational  temper,  which  enabled  him  to  push  inquiry  to  the  core  of 
all  belief,  he  realized  at  last  what  was  better  than  the  object  of  his 
first  intention,  —  deliverance  from  the  insane  assumption  with  which 
religious  minds  are  generally  possessed,  that  conflicting  notions  are 
consistent,  or  that  belief  itself  is  consubstantial,  with  any  degree  of 
intelligence.  It  was  only  in  the  process  of  getting  rid  of  his.  religion, 
however,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  rationally  affected  by  it;  and 
then  only  in  a  sinister  way,  the  intellectual  benefit  of  which  is  dis- 
coverable only  in  the  vision  of  an  optimist,  who,  expectant  of  ''  ser- 
mons in  stones,  and  good  in  everything,"  sees  nothing  in  difficulty 
but  agency.  Thus  "  the  learned  blacksmith  "  once  let  slip  from  his 
pen  something  to  the  eflect  that  difficulties  are  winds  of  heaven  to 
the  spread  canvas  of  earnest  minds.  But  he  seems  to  have  over- 
looked the  fact,  that  the  winds  of  difficulty  are  always  head-winds. 
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which  blow  us  the  wrong  way.  This  is  precisely  the  way  religion  acts 
towards  reason.  No  doubt  it  makes  work  for  the  reasoning  faoulties 
when  one  tries  to  elude  ^ts  sway,  though  not  of  the  most  profitable 
kind.  If  there  were  not  legitimate  work  enough  in  the  direct  porsuit 
of  knowledge,  the  aigimient  for  that  which  religion  furnishes  would 
be  less  ridiculous.  Even  the  optimistic  view  which  my  philosophic 
friend  is  pleased  to  take  of  his  own  experience  does  not  represent 
the  best  fortune  that  might  have  been  his ;  for  had  he  begun  life  with 
no  religion,  and  with  rational  security  against  its  inveiglements,  the 
time  he  has  devoted  to  the  work  of  disentangling  his  mind,  and  re- 
covering from  its  unnatural  bias,  if  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  would  have  been  doubly  profitable  to  him,  as  resulting 
in  an  equal  development  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  together  with  a 
store  of  practical  information. 

But  how  many  examples  might  be  cited  of  men  bom  and  nurtured 
to  a  similar  predicament,  with  an  equally  restive  wish  to  somehow 
escape  from  it,  who  have  failed  to  extricate  themselves,  for  want  of 
the  rational  prestige  of  my  intellectual  friend  I  The  rare  confessions 
of  such  men  as  Barnes,  Bushnell,  and  the  Beechers,  justify  the  infer- 
ence that  all  the  comparatively  intellectual  professsors  and  inculca- 
tors  oifaiih  —  £uth  in  that  whereof  they  lack  due  knowledge — find 
in  their  own  experience  the  best  of  all  illustrations  of  ^  The  Conflict  of 
Ages,"  as  one  of  the  Beecher  family  has  obliquely  styled  the  antago- 
nistic workings  cS*  religion  and  reason.  But  the  revelations  of  this 
book  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  men  may  live,  and  to  insinuate  the 
opinion  that  thousands  do,  in  perpetual  bondage  to  a  sentiment  which 
they  cannot  explain.  And  why  live  thus,  with  immortal  hope  sus- 
pended by  a  hair  of  faith,  when  a  very  little  reasoning  would  settle 
the  question  forever?  Simply  because  religion  does  not  allow  its 
devotees  to  reason,  except  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  belief;  be- 
cause the  binding  sentiment  of  faith,  or  the  most  essential  part  of 
religion  itself,  is  an  unconscionable  fear  to  test  the  reality  of  what  one 
believeSy  on  pain  of  perdition.  For  how  can  it  be  tested  without  a  pre- 
liminary doubt  ?  and  who  would  dare  to  doubt,  when  the  terrible 
denunciation,  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned,"  is  ever  ring- 
ing in  the  ears  of  true  believers,  as  the  very  words  of  Christ,  followed 
by  those  of  his  chief  apostle,  **  He  that  doubteth  is  damned  already  "  ? 
No  matter  if  these  Scriptures  have  no  such  relation  as  is  here  pre- 
sented, and  mean  something  very  wide  from  their  popular  acceptation, 
since  religious  fancy  knows  no  bounds,  and  sets  no  bounds  to  fear.  It 
b,  in  fact,  no  very  trusty  faith  which  makes  this  fear,  the  fear  of  rea- 
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son's  test  of  faith^  which  is  best  accounted  for  by  a  lurking  presenti- 
ment of  final  exposure ;  a  suppressed  suspicion  that  the  subject  of 
belief  is  a  thing  of  empty  seeming. 

There  is  another  class  of  minds  so  completely  dominated  by  reli- 
gion as  to  be  unconscious  of  its  sway.  There  are  men  of  talent,  whose 
names  are  associated  with  works  of  literature  and  science,  who  reason 
well,  and  with  no  remarkable  prejudice,  on  all  subjects  except  those 
of  a  religious  cast  or  bearing,  concerning  which  they  never  reason 
soundly.  This  remark  is  susceptible  of  elucidation  to  any  desirable 
extent  by  reference  to  Christian  writers.  Take,  for  instance,  Bishop 
Lowth,  whose  treatise  on  "  The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment "  is  of  classic  repute  among  theologians,  and  abettors  of  Biblical 
authority.  It  is  some  twenty-five  years  since  I  read  this  book ;  but 
I  shall  never  forget  my  religious  disappointment  on  being  apprised  of 
the  smallness  of  its  rational  merit.  It  happened  in  that  transitional 
epoch  of  my  religious  experience,  when  my  faith  in  the  doctrine  of 
"  plenary  inspiration  "  had  been  severely  shaken,  not  by  reading  infi- 
del books,  but  by  a  casual  cognizance  of  imperfection  in  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  as  the  supervening  result  of  that  Berean  searching 
of  "  the  divine  oracles "  to  which  I  had  been  prompted  by  pious 
motives.  Yet  I  retained  a  strong  affection  for  the  sole  casket  of 
^  revelation,"  and  was  in  the  attitude  of  looking  about  me  for  sofpe 
unknown  support  of  my  languishing  faith,  when  I  gropingly  found  the 
book  in  question,  the  title  of  which  seemed  to  promise  food  to  my 
soul.  None  but  those  who  have  had  a  similar  experience,  after  a  like 
preparation  of  mind,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  nature  and  effect  of 
mine,  on  meeting,  in  the  introductory  pages  of  the  work,  a  syllabus 
of  the  proposed  disquisition,  precisely  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  think,"  writes  the  Prebendary  of  Winchester,  "  it  will  contribute 
much  to  the  clearness  and  strength  of  the  following  discourse  if  I 
treat  of  the  inspiration  of  the  New-Testament  writiiigs  in  general  in 
die  first  place ;  for  in  this  method  we  begin  with  what  is  most  known 
and  certain,  and  from  thence  proceed  to  explain  what  is  more  doubt- 
ful and  obscure  :  and,  if  the  divine  authority  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  be  once  proved^  that  of  the  Old  must  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence ;  because  the  former  gives  testimony  to  the  latter,  and 
most  of  the  arguments  which  prove  the  one  may  be  easily  applied^o 
the  other. 

"  I  shall  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  give  a  definition  of  an  inspired 
writing ;  and  then  prove  that  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  are 
inspired.     An  inspired  writing  I  take  to  be  a  book  that  is  written  by 
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the  incitation,  direction,  and  assistance  of  God,  and  designed  by  him 
for  the  perpetual  use  of  the  church. 

"  The  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  New-Testament  writings  I 
shall  comprise  in  the  following  propositions : — 

"  I.  God  designed  to  provide  a  means  for  preserving  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

'*  II.  This  could  not  be  done  so  well  in  any  ordinary  way,  or  human 
means,  as  by  committing  this  doctrine  to  writing. 

'^  III.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  would  make  use 
of  this  way  rather  than  any  other,  because  he  made  use  of  the  same 
means  before  for  the  instruction  of  the  Jewish  church. 

'^  IV.  He  has  actually  made  use  of  no  other  way,  for  conveying 
down  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  can  be  assigned. 

"  V.  The  apostles  themselves  designed  their  writings  for  the  per- 
petual use  of  the  church,  and  looked  upon  them  of  equal  authority  in 
the  Christian  church,  as  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  were  in 
the  Jewish. 

''  VI.  The  age  immediately  afler  the  apostles  looked  upon  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  as  the  standing  rule  of  faith  to  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

'^  I  think  the  making-out  of  these  propositions  (some  of  which  need 
very  little  proof)  will  fully  prove  the  divine  authority  of  the  books 
contained  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament ;  and,  when  they  are 
made  out^  such  consequences  may  be  drawn  from  them  as  will  sOence 
most  of  the  cavils  and  objections  which  the  author  of  these  letters  * 
and  some  others  have  raised  against  the  Scripture. 

"  I.  The  first  proposition  to  be  proved  is  this :  God  designed  to 
provide  a  means  for  preserving  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the 
world, 

"  This  proposition  I  think  any  Christian  will  take  for  granted;  and 
my  design  at  present  is  not  to  dispute  with  infidels,  but  to  lay  down 
those  principles  upon  which  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is 
built,  the  truth  of  Christianity  being  pre-supposed.  ....  I  say, 
therefore,  that  no  Christian  can  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  ; 
for  every  Christian  believes  the  gospel  to  be  the  last  and  most  perfect 
will  of  God  which  he  intends  to  afford  to  the  world :  he  believes  that 
Christ  will  be  with  his  church  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it ;  that  is,  it  shall  never  be  so 
far  weakened  as  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  should  cease,  or 
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the  church  be  perfectly  depru^  of  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth. 
Nothing  further  being  needful  for  illustrating  this  proposition,  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  second  proposition." 

I  have  taken  no  other  liberty  with  the  above  extract  but  to  italicize 
certain  portions  for  the  reader's  special  attention.  Here  I  dismiss 
Bishop  Lowth,  with  the  remark  that  none  but  religious  writers,  and 
they  only  in  dealing  with  religious  subjects,  have  ever  been  known  to 
treat  their  readers  so  shabbily. 

The  famous  writer  of  '^  The  Conflict  of  Ages  "  has  greatly  multi- 
plied examples  of  the  distorting  effect  of  religion  upon  the  reasoning 
&culties  of  its  devotees,  especially  those  of  the  clerical  order,  who 
make  a  business  of  inculcating  its  fallacies.  I  select  a  few  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  citations.  Here  is  a  scrap  of  the  Presbyterian  Dr.  Woods :  — 

^  It  is  no  difficult  task  for  the  subtlety  of  human  reason  to  uige  very 
plausible  arguments  against  the  common  doctrine  of  man's  innate 
moral  depravity.  But,  so  far  as  a  doctrine  is  taught  us  by  inspired 
writers,  it  is  our  duty  to  hold  it  fast,  however  unable  we  may  be  to 
sustain  it  hy  metaphysical  reasoning^  or  to  remove  the  objections  which 
unsanctified  philost^hy  may  set  in  array  against  it  It  is  a  doctrine 
wiiich  is  not  to  be  brought  for  trial  to  the  bar  of  human  reason. 
Mere  natural  reason^  mere  philosophical  or  metaphysicsll  sagacity, 
transcends  its  just  bounds,  and  commits  a  heinous  sacrilege,  when  it 
attacks  this  primary  article  of  our  faith,  and  labors  to  distort  it,  to 
undermine  it,  or  to  expose  its  truth  or  its  importance  to  distrust" 

And  again  the  same  Dr.  Woods  gives  us  a  taste  of  what  he  would 
call  ^sanctified"  philosophy,  and  illustrates  the  religious  use  of  a 
reason  not  '*  merely  natural,"  thus :  — 

**  Men  d^gm  to  exist  out  of  communion  with  God.  This  is  the  fact 
which  no  sophistry  can  get  out  of  the  Bible,  or  the  history  of  the 
world.  Paul  tells  us  why  it  is.  It  is  because  we  fell  in  Adam :  it  is  for 
the  offense  of  one  man  that  all  thus  die.  The  covenant  being  formed 
with  Adam,  not  only  for  himself  but  also  for  his  posterity,  —  in  other 
words,  Adam  having  been  placed  on  trial,  not  for  himself  only,  but 
also  for  the  race, — his  act  was,  in  virtue  of  this  relation,  regarded  as 
our  act.  God  withdrew  firom  us,  as  he  did  from  him :  in  consequence 
of  this  withdrawal,  we  begin  to  exist  in  moral  darkness,  destitute  of  a 
deposition  to  delight  in  God,  and  prone  to  delight  in  ourselves  and 
the  world.  The  sin  of  Adam,  therefore,  ruined  us ;  it  was  the  ground 
of  the  withdrawing  of  the  divine  favor  firom  the  whole  race ;  and  the 
intervention  of  the  Son  of  God,  for  our  salvation,  is  an  act  of  pure, 
sovereign,  and  wonderful  grace." 
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In  the  same  vein  of  unreason  writes  also  Pascal : — 

"What  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  rules  of  our  wrH^ud  jusHa^ 
than  to  damn  eternally  an  infant,  mcapable  of  volition,  for  an  offence 
in  which  he  teems  to  have  had  no  share,  and  which  was  committed 
six  thousand  years  before  he  was  bom  ?  Certainly  nothing  shodks 
us  more  rudely  than  this  doctrine;  and  yet  without  this  mysteiy, 
the  most  incomprehensible  of  all,  we  are  incomprehensible  to  oor^ 
selves."  ^ 

I  am  tired  of  copying  such  nonsense ;  but  this  specimen  of  sancti- 
fied reasoning,  by  one  Abelard,  is  not  to  be  slighted  :  -^ 

"  Would  it  not  be  deemed  the  summit  of  injustice  stmong  men,  if 
any  one  should  cast  an  innocent  son,  for  the  sin  of  a  father,  into 
those  flames,  even  if  they  endured  but  a  short  time  ?  How  much 
more  so  if  eternal  I  Truly  I  confess  this  would  be  unjust  in  men, 
because  they  are  forbidden  to  avenge  even  their  own  injuries.  But  it 
is  not  so  in  God,  who  says,  'Vengeance  is  mine,  —  I  will  repay;  and 
again,  in  another  place, '  I  will  kill,  and  I  will  make  alive.'  For  God 
commits  ho  injustice  towards  his  creature  in  whatever  way  he  treats 
him ;  whether  he  assigns  him  to  punishment  or  to  life." 

These  citations  are  sufficiently  suggestive  of  the  general  tendency 
of  religion  to  smother  reason,  or  so  to  befog  the  understanding,  and 
invert  the  order  of  reasoning,  as  to  thwart  the  use  of  its  faculties ;  and 
this  tendency  is  so  insinuating,  and  gains  ascendency  in  so  many 
ways,  that  I  cannot  advert  to  them  all.  Of  those  not  as  yet  hinted 
at,  one  is  too  important  to  pass  unnoticed ;  and  that  is,  the  embar- 
rassing effect  of  faith  upon  the  agents  of  scientific  research.  We  reo> 
ollect,  with  unfeigned  disgust,  the  priestly  abuse  of  Galileo,  and  the 
Catholic  rejection  of  the  precious  astronomic  truth  which  he  only 
sought  permission  to  promulgate ;  but  We  are  hardly  so  sensible  of  an 
equal  fatuity  of  the  ecclesiastic  powers  of  to-day.  It  is  not  sdence 
that  religionists  hate,  but  only  the  bugbear  of  its  tendency  to  nulli- 
fy "revelation."  The  church  has  become  reconciled  to  telescopic 
views  of  the  universe,  only  after  learning  that  the  Bible  was  never 
meant  to  teach  astronomy.  But  even  Hitchcock  could  not  see  that 
it  was  not  meant  to  teach  geology ;  and  no  Christian  scientist  ever 
will  see  that  it  does  not  undertake  to  teach  cosmogony.  Hence  their 
seeming  carelessness,  or  rather  surly  unwillingness,  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  sacredly  written  of  the  world's  genesis.  I  know  of  no  other 
explication  of  the  fact  that  every  university  in  Christendom  ignores 
the  science  of  cosmical  development,  as  set  forth  by  Darwin  and 
others ;  that  the  elements  thereof  are  carefully  excluded  from  school- 
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books  of  every  grade,  while  the  same  are  interlarded  with  the  crude 
thoughts  of  Moses  about  a  miraculous  creation ;  that  hardly  anybody 
that  '^  enjoys  religion  "  cares  to  penetrate  the  sacred  mystery  in  which 
'* revelation"  wraps  up  nature.  This  is  not  because  religious  people 
iSrav darkness  rather  than  light,  but  because  they^rnothing  so  much 
as  an  unscriptural  truth.  Even  Newton,  the  advent  of  whose  explor- 
ing genius  so  enlightened  the  scientific  world  that  Pope  could  say  of 
him,  with  no  hyperbole  in  the  nice  conceit,  -^ 

"  The  planetary  orbs  lay  hid  in  night : 
God  said,  'Let  Newton  be,'  and  all  Was  light,"^ 

Even  that  great  astronomer  knew  nothing  about  cosmogony ;  seems 
never  to  have  had  a  thought  of  how  the  world  was  bom,  other  than 
those  of  the  Biblical  mythology.  Yet  he  must  have  had :  so  grand  a 
thinker  must  have  sometimes  dreamed  of  what  he  did  not  utter.  And 
why?  Because  he  had  religion;  or,  more  pertinently,  religion  had 
him.  This  is  why  he  who  taught  us  how  to  weigh  the  planets,  himself 
could  not  weigh  a  word  of  Moses. 

But  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  these  reflections,  and  to  consider 
their  rational  implication  with  regard  to  the  use  which  is  to  be  made 
of  that  To  this  end,  I  present  the  following  resumd  of  the  doctrine 
which  I  have  aimed  to  establish  by  the  foregoing  exposition :  — 

I.  That  religion  and  reason  are  antagonistic  to  each  other. 

a.  That,  as  attributes  of  human  nature,  reason  is  essential,  and  reli- 
gion accidental ;  the  latter  being  incidental  {o  the  temporal  develop- 
ment of  the  former. 

3.  That  religion  is  semi-fallacious,  a  fabrication  of  fancy  concern- 
ing the  unfathomed  destiny  of  man ;  being  bom  of,  and  subsisting 
upon,  the  primal  weakness  of  reason. 

4.  That  the  earliest  generations  of  mankind  were  the  least  rational, 
and  the  most  religious ;  and  that  every  step  of  human  progress  is  to- 
wards the  reverse  of  this  predicament ;  so  that  man,  when  he  shall 
have  come  to  rational  maturity,  will  have  no  religon. 

5.  That  perfect  reason,  as  the  predicate  of  rational  maturity,  is  an 
inevitable  product  of  hun^^  progress ;  whereas  religion  is  to  be  out- 
grown. 

These  several  propositions  are  so  logically  consistent  as  one  state- 
ment of  tmth,  the  latter  three  being  inferential  of  the  former  two, 
and  these  are  so  well  sustained  by  previous  reasoning,  that  I  c^ 
think  of  but  one  possible  hinderance  to  their  ready  acceptation  by  the 
most  enlightened  of  my  readers  ;  and  that  is,  the  popular  proneness 
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to  mix  in  theory  religious  manners  with  morals.  There  is  nothing,  to 
commend  religion  to  a  freerthinker,  but  the  notion  of  some  virtue  in 
it  But  virtue  is  founded  in  reason,  and  religion  in  tw-reason;  and, 
since  the  two  are  antagonistic,  it  is  plain  at  least  that  virtue  is  not 
essential  to  religion,  nor  religion  to  virtue.  As  to  this  matter,  how- 
ever, suffice  it  to  say  here,  that,  having  taken  special  pains  in  a  for- 
mer article  to  discriminate  the  distinctive  significance  of  the  two 
wordS)  I  am  not  to  be  understood,  here  or  elsewhere,  as  rejecting 
anything  in  the  name  of  religion  which  is  (properly)  comprehended 
by  the  word  righteousness.  To  this  annotation  I  subjoin  the  remark 
that  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  consecutive  propositions  just  an- 
nounced, which  at  present  represent  only  logical  implications  of  die 
first  and  second,  are  independendy  demonstrable ;  and  their  demon- 
stration is  only  deferred  for  the  double  reason  that  to  undertake  it 
now  would  involve  other  topics  than  those  embraced  by  the  general 
subject  of  the  present  writing,  and  make  this  article  too  lengthy  tot 
the  medium  of  its  publication. 

And  now,  as  to  the  practical  use  of  the  doctrine  here  set  fcMth :  Mof 
is  available  only  to  such  as  are  apt  to  conceive  it;  whidi  is  most 
probable  of  those  two  emergent  classes  of  religious  graduates  idio 
are  rallying  respectively  in  the  name  of  "Radicals"  and  "Liberal 
Christians."  For  these,  therefore,  I  have  a  distinctive  word  of  sqg- 
gestion. 

I.  The  Unitarian  mind,  though  its  ecclesiastical  body  is  small 
among  Protestant  sects,  ought  to  be  greatly  conscious  of  its  dignity 
as  representing  the  most  exalted  form  of  Christianity;  the  summit 
of  religious  progress^  as  it  were,  towards  which  all  the  other  sects  of 
Christendom  are  unconsciously  marching  out  of  darkness  into  com* 
parative  light  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  not  to  be  oblivious  of  the 
equally  notable  fact,  of  which  it  is  partially  and  fitfully  sensible,  that 
this  exalted  position  is  due  to  its  own  comparative  rationality ;  that 
its  progress  hitherto,  in  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  considered  Christian  or 
religious,  has  been  wholly  negative,  and  positive  only  in  proportion  as 
it  is  to  be  considered  ratiomil.  It  ought  to  be  aware  also  that  its  am- 
bition to  be  "  liberal "  is  to  be  realized  only  by  the  fullest  welcome  of 
REASON  as  the  proper  guide  of  faith  ;  as  Bishop  Butier's  "  candle  of 
the  Lord  within  us,"  whose  light  on  the  pathway  of  ecclesiastical 
hope,  in  Scripture  and  in  conscience,  is  essential  to  that  "revelation" 
of.  divine  will,  and  direction  of  human  wish,  which  the  chiu'ch  is 
vainly  seeking  in  the  name  of  religion.  It  ought  to  know  that  just  in 
proportion  as  it  covets  the  old  badges  of  implicit  belief,  just  in  pro- 
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portion  to  its  emulation  of  Orthodoxy,  and  its  endeavor  to  be  Chris- 
Han  in  the  obstinately  mystical  sense  of  this  word,  just  so  far  it  must 
fiul  of  being  thoroughly  rational  and  ^  liberal.''  So  mudi  all  Unita- 
rians ought  to  know,  not  to  exemplify  the  folly  of  Baal's  ancient  wor- 
shipers. Let  them  hear  the  voice  of  the  new  Elijah,  and  halt  no 
longer  between  two  opinions. 

2.  All  the  agents  of  the  radical  movement  should  understand  that 
tiie  providential  purpose  of  its  inauguration  has  no  concern  with  reli- 
gbn,  further  than  is  needful  to  a  popular  discovery  of  its  illusive  con- 
sistence. The  cause  of  radicalism  b  the  new  age  of  reason  just  dawn- 
ing on  humanity.  It  denotes  an  epoch  in  human  development  That 
department  of  its  operations  which  seems  to  seek  and  merit  some  re- 
ligious designation  represents  a  change  in  the  direction  of  man's  spir- 
itual aspirations,  as  well  as  the  awakening  of  new  impulses,  in  effect 
of  a  rational  insight  of  his  inunortal  destiny,  as  ^the  well-Moved  son  of 
Godi^  instead  of  the  bastard  for  whose  uncertain  redemption  a  mirac- 
ulous personage  of  that  appellation  has  been  falsely  said  to  have  died. 
What  all  true  radicals  have  to  do  in  this  emergency,  is  to  help  others, 
less  fortunate  than  they,  to  su  this  truth.  And  this  is  to  be  effected, 
not  by  ridiculing  anybody's  devotion,  or  attacking  the  idols  of  any 
worshiping  sect,  but  by  encouraging,  in  all  practical  ways,  the  devel- 
opment of  reason^  by  insinuating  science,  wooing  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
and  helping  reHgiom  people  especially  to  think  for  themselves.  In 
short,  the  great  business  of  the  radical  movement  is  to  inculcate  the 
philosophy  of  universal  being,  preparatory  to  raising  the  standard  of 
UKivsRSAL  RiGHTSOUSNKSs  as  the  Only  predicament  of  happy  being 
here  and  hereafter. 

George  Stearns. 


E  G  O  I  T  Y- 

I  CALL  up  a  question,  supposed  to  be  settled  by  most  Mieni  but 
considered  anxiously  by  the  sceptical  few.  ^  Is  tibere  a  future  Hie 
to  man  ?  '*  In  one  sense  of  this  question,  there  can  be  no  other  than 
an  affirmative  answer.  No  person  doubts,  that,  after  his  death,  diere 
will  still  be  on  this  planet,  and  probably  elsewhere,  beings  of  nature^ 
form,  and  mind,  like  the  present  race  of  men ;  and  that  diese  will  b6 
continued,  by  successive  deaths  and  births,  so  long  as  the  world  shall 
last :  the  universe  is  not  to  be  an  eternal,  unconscious  blank,  from 
which  the  whole  of  its  intelligent  inhabitants  is  swept  in  destruction. 
The  question  before  us  is.  Will  any  one  of  these  future  beings  be  kleii- 
tical  with  any  one  of  the  present  ?  and  this  question  I  am  constrained 
by  reason  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

Each  person,  now  living,  has  a  consciousness  of  existence,  and  a 
conviction  that  he  is  himself,  and  distinct  from  all  others,  whose 
existence  and  consciousness  he  only  infers,  frt)m  the  testimony  of  lib 
senses.  It  is  this  conception  that  I  call ''  egoity."  There  has  been  die 
same  consciousness  of  distinct  existence  lost  by  death,  and  again 
generated,  in  each  of  every  human  being  successively,  since  die 
time  of  Adam ;  and  yet  no  one  has  had  the  memory  of  the  consciousr 
ness  of  any  person  who  preceded  him:  and  as  human  bodies  are 
confessedly  decomposed  and  lost  in  death  ;  and  as  we  have  the  fiifi 
belief,  that  all  consciousness,  and  all  mental  operations,  cease  in  these 
bodies  when  they  cease  to  breathe,  —  we  cannot  understand  how  the 
same  consciousness,  the  same  imagination,  and  the  same  memory,  of 
past  transactions,  which  so  much  depended  on  former  corporeal 
organization,  can  exist  in  another  body,  entirely  new,  and  perhaps 
superior. 

I  am  aware  that  this  difficulty  is  confessed  to  be  a  mystery,  and  I 
proceed  to  examine  the  hypothesis  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  be 
solved.  It  is  supposed,  there  is  united  to  each  human  person  another 
substantial  being,  which  is  yet  distinct  and  different  in  nature  frx>m 
the  elements  of  the  body,  and  capable  of  existing  without  them; 
which,  though  consciously  acted  upon  by  the  senses,  and  organization 
of  the  body,  is  unaffected  by  such  action  ;  is  imperceptible  to  human 
senses ;  and  thus,  when  the  body  dies,  departs  from  it  unseen :  its 
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faculties,  before  confined,  are  then  unfolded ;  and  it  is  capable  of  all 
the  action  (perhaps  with  superior  power)  that  the  body  could  assert, 
when  united  to  it  This  is  called  the  '^  immortality  of  the  soul,"  and 
has  obtained  almost  universal  credence.  This  metamorphosis  is  by 
some  supposed  to  be  immediate  upon  death,  and,  b^  others,  supposed 
to  be  effected,  through  a  season  of  unconscious  existence,  in  a  state  of 
chrysalis. 

General  as  this  hypothesis  is,  it  is  in  itself  so  nearly  incredible, 
that  it  requires  reliable  proof;  and  the  assertion  I  now  make,  is,  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  for  it.  No  sensation,  intuition,  or 
other  indication  of  any  such  independent  substance,  is  perceived  in 
the  body  or  mind :  for  all  the  mental  phenomena  noticed,  as  con- 
sciousness, judgment,  memory,  imagination,  &c.,  some  of  which  are 
often  ascribed  to  this  '*  soul,"  are  but  insubstantial  operations  of  the 
material  organization  of  the  brain,  perceived  only  when  that  organic 
zation  is  acted  upon  by  the  senses,  and  ceasing  when  that  sensuous 
action  ceases ;  and,  as  to  its  immortality,  nothing  is  ever  seen  to  de- 
part from  any  human  body  at  the  hour  of  death,  nor  any  power 
exerted  outside  of  it ;  and  the  idea  of  a  portion  of  space,  supposed  to 
be  self-conscious,  while  devoid  of  solidity,  gravitation,  light,  and  im- 
penetrability, is  only  the  supposed  conception  of  a  conscious  nothing, 
a  plain  absurdity.  A  substance  may  be  of  entirely  different  nature 
from  the  substance  of  a  human  body,  and  be  called  by  the  name 
**  spirit,"  and  such  may  be  conceived  to  be  the  case  with  the  Deity 
or  angels  ;  but  as  the  substance  of  the  human  body  consists  only  of 
its  sensible  qualities,  so  no  departure  from  it  can  be  substantial  with- 
out them. 

But  it  is  said,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
may  be  inconceivable  to  us,  still,  as  it  is  a  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
all  who  rely  on  the  infallibility  of  the  New  Testament  must  accept 
the  fact,  though  its  meaning  may  not  be  understood.  Here  is  a  great 
error :.  it  is  not  a  doctrine  of  Christianity ;  it  is  nowhere  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  or  recognized  by  Christ  or  his  aposties,  —  a 
most  extraordinary  circumstance,  if  so  important  a  doctrine  had  been 
thought  by  them  to  be  true ;  it  was  unknown  to  the  Jews,  but,  being 
generally  believed  by  the  heathen,  was  introduced  into  ecclesiastical 
Christianity,  with  the  early  corruptions  of  the  Platonic  fathers.  Im- 
mortality is  indeed  abundantly  taught  in  the  Scriptures;  but  is  always 
immortality  of  a  renewed  being  in  a  future  world,  never  immortality 
neutralizing  death  in  the  present 

But  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  certainly  taught  by  Jesus ;  and 
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he  might  have  been  deputed  to  teach  that  doctrine,  and  his  authori- 
ty to  do  so  might  have  been  confirmed  by  miracles :  but  it  is  dear 
that  this  doctrine  was  emphatically  urged  by  him  for  the  moral  puri- 
fication of  all  who  should  believe  in  hb  missioui  as  he  ezpresily 
made  it  condition^  on  character  in  ibis  life ;  and  he  has  acoordfaig^ 
represented  it  as  a  scene  of  trial, 'judgment,  and  retribution,— -whidi 
implies  identity  of  being,  and  continued  remembrance  of  the  present 
life.  But  this  annunciation  would  have  die  same  influence  on  present 
human  virtue,  whether  to  be  experienced  hereafter  or  not  We  hate 
therefore  no  certain  assurance  from  it,  that  there  will  ever  be  such 
resurrection ;  and,  as  it  b  inconceivable,  it  becomes  incredible.  Un- 
happily, with  teachers  of  religion,  while  the  uncertain  reveladons  of 
fiiturity  are  rigidly  insisted  on  as  essentiak  of  salvation,  tibie  more 
certain  and  beneficial  instructions  of  morality  are  disregarded.  The 
appalling  dedarations  of  fiiture  judgment,  made  by  Jesus,  are  deeply 
impressed,  on  peril  of  eternal  ruin ;  but  his  reproofi  of  corrupting 
avarice  and  inhuman  war  are  regarded  with  indifference. 

There  is  another  consideration,  which,  while  it  gives  confirmadon 
to  the  belief  of  the  inunortality  of  the  human  race,  throws  rational 
doubt  on  that  of  the  individual.  Every  person  who  will  take  a  men- 
tal survey  of  the  history  of  the  world,  fix>m  its  earliest  known  period, 
will  discern,  through  all  its  fluctuations,  a  constant  gradual  improve- 
ment We  have  only  to  glance  at  its  geological  revolutions,  in  which, 
through  vast  ages,  successive  strata  of  the  earth  have  been  occufued 
by  ever  higher  and  higher  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  creations : 
and  in  the  records  of  man,  from  his  earliest  appearance,  we  learn  his 
advance,  from  savage  ferocity,  through  degrading  superstitions,  to 
more  intelligent  conflicts  and  tyhmnies ;  these  followed  by  the  rega- 
lations  of  imperfect  law,  and  acquisition  of  comforts,  till  he  comes  to 
the  present  age,  in  the  blaze  of  scientific  discoveries  and  commercial 
intercourse ;  and,  in  this  progress,  we  discern  a  divine  aim,  to  exalt 
the  world,  in  fiiture  generations,  to  the  highest  possible  state  of  purity 
and  perfection. 

But  why  is  such  an  amelioration  needed,  or  how  does  it  compen- 
sate for  so  long  and  slow  a  process  of  ages,  if  every  generation  of 
men  successivdy  pass  firom  the  world,  after  a  few  years  of  various 
enjoyment  and  sorrow,  into  a  new  and  happier  condition,  without  any 
participation  in  the  advancement  that  succeeds  their  deaths  ?  Why 
repair  and  add  to  a  dwdling  you  are  about  to  quit  ?  But  if  we  sup- 
pose that  an  egoity  of  consciousness  always  exists  in  some  one  of 
successive  future  human  beings,  although  there  should  be  no  memory 
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of  the  pasty  the  man  bom  next  after  the  deluge  would  successively 
and  ultimately  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  an  improving  worlds  fully  as 
if  bom  into  a  new  being  centuries  to  come ;  the  geometricali  unim- 
aginable multiplication  of  intelligent  beings  will  be  prevented ;  the 
order  of  nature  preserved;  and  miraculous,  renovating  creation 
avoided.  The  ideal  heaven  of  theology  would  indeed  never  be 
reached ;  but,  as  this  heaven  is  only  ideal,  this  will  be  no  real  loss. 
This  highly  improved  planet  is  the  tme  heaven  of  men ;  perpetual 
egoity  is  the  tme  everlasting  life ;  identity  of  a  future  being  with  tlie 
present  is  an  impossibility ;  identity  of  human  nature  with  angelic,  a 
chimera  of  fancy. 

J.  B.  P. 


LINES. 

LET  us  not  live  as  many  do. 
Who,  scorning  godly  reason. 
Cleave  unto  creeds  that  pride  calls  true. 
But  which  tme  love  proves  treason. 

Let  us  not  break  our  £Uth  in  man 

By  lessening  friendship's  uses ; 
Nor  let  us  contradict  God's  plan. 

Upholding  sin's  abuses. 

Let  us  not  live  by  outward  sign. 

And  let  our  sense  impeach  us ; 
Let  us  not  have  the  power  divine 

Fail  in  its  strength  to  teach  us. 

Let  us  not  follow  crowds  for  fame. 

And  lose  the  honor  lowly. 
Nor  deem  that  centuries  of  shame 

Have  left  the  Right  less  holy. 

A.  W.  Bella w. 


PRO  -  SPIRITUALISM. 

MODERN  Spiritualism  addresses  itself  emphatically  to  the 
senses,  differing  fundamentally  from  all  otha:  forms  of  religion 
in  that  respect,  unless  Roman  Christianity  be  an  exception.  That, 
to  be  sure,  addresses  the  senses,  but  only  to  the  ignorant ;  the  intelli- 
gent perceive  significations  underlying  the  symbols ;  but  then  the  vg- 
nifications,  becoming  definite  in  such  minds,  are  evangelical,  —  wbkh 
means  unscientific,  hence  anti-rational.  So,  I  repeat,  it  differs  fixnn 
all  other  forms  of  religion  on  that  point  Is  it  in  conflict  or  in  har- 
mony with  that  inner  sense  or  soul  deep  which  no  mental  plummet 
has  ever  yet  sounded;  which  is  marked  on  the  oldest  charts  ^ no 
bottom ; "  and  which,  with  all  the  additions  of  later  or  modem  ex- 
plorers, are  still  marked  "  no  bottom  "  ?  Perhaps  here  is  not  the  time 
or  place  to  answer  that  question,  only  to  think  of  it 

Of  all  ages,  this  is  the  inductive  or  practical  age ;  and  we  are  a 
people  marked  wUb.  inductive  or  practical  tendencies.  Dealing  with 
facts  is  always  popular,  and  has  on  its  side  the  multitude,  who 
observe  rather  than  think,  and  of  course  are  not  inclined  to  listen  to 
the  more  subtle  teachings  of  the  prophets^  or  those  who  live  before 
their  time ;  that  is,  those  who  reason  from  intuitions  or  principles 
downward  or  outward  to  facts.  Henry  Thomas  Buckle  says,  "  Ac- 
tions, facts,  external  manifestations  of  every  kind,  often  triumph  for  a 
while ;  but  it  is  the  progress  of  ideas  which  ultimately  determines  the 
progress  of  the  world."  I  think  few  will  dispute  what  is  stated  here 
on  this  point:. and  it  reduces  itself  to  this;  viz.,  the  observers  are 
many,  and  the  thinkers  are  few,  and  ultimately  the  thinkers  rule  the 
world. 

Modem  Spiritualism,  its  facts  or  phenomena,  b  here,  in  triumjA, 
"  for  a  while,"  if  you  choose.  It  may  be  here  by  virtue  of  the  demand 
which  the  age  has  for  facts,  as  a  taste  for  dreams  increases  the  crop 
of  dreamers.  It  may  be  here  to  meet  a  want  once  supplied  by  faith ; 
that  &ith  which  science  and  reason  (that  is,  rationalism)  have  killed. 
The  logic  of  deduction  from  established  principles,  so  called,  is  ad- 
verse to  the  claims  of  modem  Spiritualism.  The  logic  of  induction 
has  had  no  place  in  this  connection.  There  have  beentieretofore  no 
facts.  The  dead  men  were  dead,  and  induction  is  inapplicable  to  and 
has  no  connection  with  theology  :  thai  is  bom  of  revelation,  assumed. 
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Therefore  just  as  the  logic  of  theology  was  adverse  to  the  fact  that 
the  earth  was  a  sphere,  so  is  theology  and  all  deductions  from  precon- 
ceived notions,  however  liberal  in  statement,  adverse  to  tht  claim  made 
by  modem  Spiritualism.  The  world  demonstrated  to  be  a  sphere, 
there  was  revolution  in  the  world  of  mind  as  well  as  in  the  world 
of  matter.  Demonstrate  as  clearly  this  fact, — or,  rather,  the  claim 
based  on  the  fact,  —  then  behold  another  revolution.  That  point  no 
one  will  dispute.  But  will  it  be  demonstrated  ?  What  are  the  proba- 
bilities ?  The  minds  that  reason  from  established  principles  (or  no- 
lions  true  or  false),  or,  to  be  more  definite,  a  man  who  has  the  idea 
that  heaven  is  more  or  less  a  church  gathering,  where  dignity  and 
f^reatness  have  no  light  dressing  of  frivolity,  but  the  redeemed  "  are 
as  the  angels  in  heaven,''  all  human  weaknesses  having  been  left  in 
the  grave,  and  the  free  spirit,  or  the  souls  of  men,  all  great,  good,  and 
perfect,  —  in  a  word,  a  sort  of  rationalized  heaven  with  some  or  all 
the  andent  evangelical  features,  —  such  will  answer,  and,  as  far  as 
heard  from,  do,  that  the  fact  will  not  be  demonstrated  as  a  truth,  and 
never  ought  to  be :  it  would  be  a  libel  upon  a  sensible  conception  of 
heaven,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Infinite,  and  the  resting-place  for 
the  weary  pilgrims  of  earth. 

I  am  aware  I  have  no  authority  for  reconstructing  any  one's  notion 
of  heaven  or  its  inhabitants,  the  abode  either  of  the  blest  or  the  dis- 
embodied :  but,  laying  aside  the  ''  Planchette  "  authority,  I  have  as 
mtich  as  any  one ;  and  that,  expressed  by  a  symbol,  is  o.  That  means, 
on  this  subject,  assuming,  for  the  moment,  it  wholly  devoid  of  fact, 
and  wholly  in  the  domain  of  faith,  that  the  thinker  or  the  philosopher 
has  no  right  to  assume  what  the  facts  or  the  phenomena  ought  to  be 
irom  logical  inferences,  and,  if  antagonistic  to  his  idea,  reject  on  the 
ground  of  absurdity  or  triviality, — in  other  words,  judge  before  a 
hearing.  We  came  from  monkeys,  says  Charles  Parwin.  We  may  go 
back  at  death  to  first  principles,  or  be  monkeys  again.  No  inference 
can  possibly  make  us  fear  such  a  destiny  :  but  no  one  can  say  it  is 
not  so ;  and,  if  investigations  should  demonstrate  that  fact,  it  is  scien- 
tific to>  follow  where  the  facts  lead,  and  it  is  unscientific  and  irra- 
tionalistic  to  reject  phenomena,  trivial  or  silly,  which,  existing,  exist 
iar  some  purpose,  no  matter  what.  We  shall  never  know  till  we  study 
it ;  and,  in  this  connection,  no  matter  the  consequences  to  our  hopes, 
our  expectations,  or  our  vanity.  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly' 
to  be  wise,"  may  be  evangelical :  it  is  by  no  means  rational. 

I  know  of  no  subject  so  deserving  of  careful,  tender,  and  critical 
attention,  as  this  one,  whether  in  reference  to  its  peculiar  associations 
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with  our  destiny,  or  in  reference  to  its  wide-spreading  influence  stf 
manifested  in  the  multitude  of  its  adherents.  In  a  spirit  of  inquiry  then, 
not  of  dogmatism,  let  us  look  at  the  subject  I  do  so,  hoping  It  to  be 
true ;  but  not  prejudiced,  I  think,  by  that  hope.  From  a  great  mid- 
titude  of  facts,  let  me  select  one,  for  a  starting-point,  from  my  own 
experience.  I  do  not  qualify  the  word :  I  mean  fact.  This  detailed 
statement  will  be  an  episode  in  the  argument,  but  it  seems  to  be  re- 
quired as  an  aid  or  setting  to  the  points  I  have  in  view.  Here  is  the 
statement :  -* 

Ellen  was  for  many  years  a  domestic  in  our  family.  Ann  was  a 
wet-nurse  for  our  baby.  Both  were  Irish  and  Catholics.  EUen  was 
rather  old,  unmarried,  steady,  and  faithful.  Ann,  the  nurse,  was  a 
widow  of  about  twenty ;  ignorant,  careless,  and  lively.  There  had 
been,  in  the  month  or  two  that  they  had  lived  together  with  us,  sev» 
end  quarrels  between  them ;  one  quite  serious,  where  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  interfere.  Ann  was  accused  by  Ellen  of  pulling  the  kitchen* 
table  from  her  with  her  foot  while  kneading  bread  on  it ;  had  done  it, 
or  similar  pranks,  many  times.  Ann  said  she  did  not,  and  Ellen  said 
she  did ;  which  led  to  a  "  rolling-pin  "  fight  And,  without  going  into 
details  too  minutely,  I  had  got  to  part  with  a  healthy  nurse  or  a  &ith- 
ful  girl.  A  nurse,  being  a  mother  by  proxy  for  the  time,  is  mistress 
in  the  house.  One  cannot  see  his  baby  suffer.  So  we  make  sacri- 
fices, '*  hang  our  harps  upon  the  willows  when  we  remember  Zion,** 
and  pray  for  the  weaning-time  and  freedom.  Had  it  not  been  for  her 
office,  Ann  would  have  been  turned  away  without  question,  and  at 
once.  As  it  was,  I  conciliated  Ellen,  and  compelled  a  truce.  In  a 
short  time,  the  same  thing  occurred  up-stairs.  The  light-stand  seemed 
to  be  pulled  away  towards  Ann.  She  was  scolded  by  the  mistress. 
Ann  denied'it,  and  in  the  plain  evidence  of  the  fact ;  for,  while  scold- 
ing,  the  table  jumped.  The  secret  was  out:  Ann  was  a  medium. 
This  girl  did  not  know  what  ''  medium  "  signified ;  and  had  never 
heard  of  the  word  Spiritualism,  and  did  not  know  its  meaning  or  its 
associations.  We  visited  the  kitchen.  The  table  moved  a  foot  towards 
her,  untouched.  The  whole  matter  was  explained.  There  had  been 
no  lies  told.  As  stated,  we  would  have  discharged,  as  a  disturber 
and  a  liar,  on  positive  evidence,  and  injured,  an  innocent  girl ;  in  my 
ignorance,  would  have  done  an  injustice.  May  not  incarnated  wis- 
dom, higher  up,  be  doing  injustice  now  to  some  for  their  honest  con- 
clusions on  this  subject,  that  a  more  careful  investigation  might  at 
least  modify?  This  matter  was  lengthily  and  critically  examined 
under  very^vorable  circumstances.    The  details  are  hardly  needed 
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here  for  my  purpose.  Ann's  husband  and  father  assumed  to  be  the 
operators  at  the  spirit  end  of  the  line :  and,  through  her,  I  got  com- 
munications fix>m  many  persons  and  relatives;  often  statements  in 
reference  to  furniture  and  pictures  they  once  owned,  given  for  tests, 
the  details  of  which  this  chance  girl  could  know  nothing  of;  many  un- 
known to  myself  that  inquiry  proved  to  be  true.  After  going  to  con- 
fession, she  reftised  to  sit  any  more ;  said  her  priest  forbade  it  He 
told  her  the  spirit  was  her  father,  &c. ;  but  she  must  not  sit  any  more. 
It  was  wicked,  and  we  were  Protestants.  The  priest  then  beUeved  in 
the  fact,  it  seemed.  The  explanation  of  his  objection  did  not  seem  to 
be  very  intelligible  or  reasonable  ;  but  I  make  allowances  for  the  me- 
dium, in  mundane  matters,  just  as  I  would  one  in  spiritual.  Per- 
suasion overcame  her  objections :  I  asked  her  if  she  still  loved  her 
father  and  husband  (who  were  still  Catholics  on  the  other  side).  She 
did,  and  she  believed  with  the  priest,  that  it  was  her  Either  and  her 
husband  as  the  communications  claimed.  '*  Then,''  said  I,  *'  suppose 
we  ask  them  ? "  If  Ann  had  any  inclination  in  the  matter,  it  was  that 
they  would  say,  ^'Mind  the  priest"  Their  re|>ly  was,  "You  do  per- 
fectly rig^t  to  sit ;  and  we  like  it  too,  and  we  love  you." 

As  the  details  of  this  or  any  of  the  phenomena  is  not  the  object  of 
this  communication,  I  will  leave  what  I  have  inserted  here  as  an  epi- 
sode, and  say  that  this  matter  seems  determined  to  be  heard,  and 
will  not  down  at  any  one's  bidding.  The  scientific  journals  hitting 
the  right  point,  say.  What  is  Planchette  ?  I  do  not  expect  science, 
as  science,  to  answer.  Science  deals  with  matter.  When  a  great 
question  is  asked  seriously,  in  the  course  of  time  the  interpreter  will 
be  bom.  He  is  as  likely  to  be  a  carpenter's  son  as  a  Gamaliel ;  rather 
more  so,  if  any  conclusions  for  the  future  can  be  gathered  from  past 
experience  :  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo  "  says  the  world  is  grandly 
debtor  to  lowly  cradles,  which  is  a  truth. 

An  anti-Spiritualist  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  has  been  in  the 
front,  and  seen  the  phenomena.  Now,  there  is  something  in  it,  it  has 
come  to  me,  says  he.  Professors  explain  it  They  still  neglect  the 
unclean  thing,  saying  to  this  writer,  "  Watch  it  carefully :  you  are 
deceived."  He  b  snubbed ;  ^,  who  is  religious  and  respectable,  not 
one  of  those  Spiritualists.  He  forgets  it  i^not  the  man  that  makes 
the  matter  worthy  of  notice :  it  is  the  matter  that  degrades  the  man, 
as  yet  This  late  writer  tells  his  story  outside  of  the  ring  of  fools. 
No  more  a  fact  for  that ;  but  it  shows  extension,  pressing  for  expres- 
sion on  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  has  got  beyond  the  deluded ; 
and,  as  the  volume  expands,  the  fracture  extends  through  this  late 
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and  tougher  material.  If  this  subject  is  mythical,  we  shall  know  it  in 
the  next  age  if  not  in  this.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  soberly  treat  it 
Spiritualism  is  the. only  form  of  religion  that  America  has  yet  pro- 
duced ;  [please  not  suggest  Mormonism  in  this  connection,  —  that  dt- 
facto  is  not  confined  to  Utah  or  America] ;  and,  aside  from  its  super- 
mundane claims,  is,  as  to  its  ethics,  just  what  a  free  people,  who,  in 
flowering  out,  produced  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  might  sup- 
pose to  develop  as  a  religion.  It  is  essentially  independence^  liberly^ 
and  progresSy  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  last  circle  of  the  Protestant 
wave,  —  Parkerism,  or  free  religion  ;  just  what  the  "  Radical ''  repre- 
sents all  but  the  one  fact,  that  disembodied  Theodore  Parker  not  cmly 
lives,  but  speaks  to  and  through  mortals. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  converts  to  that  fact :  for  I  am  in  full 
fellowship  with  the  radical  or  free-religious  movement,  as  well  as  hay- 
ing Spiritualistic  notions ;  while  on  this  point,  let  me  say,  that  T.  I* 
Harris,  A.  J.  Davis,  H.  Tuttle,  and  others,  have  given  brave  and  great 
thoughts,  obtained,  I  am  sure,  by  some  royal  road  to  knowledge,  still 
I  admit  that  Shakesgeare,  Parker,  Milton,  or  Franklin,  have  never, 
through  mortal  sources,  uttered  a  communication  that  they  would 
willingly  have  fathered  if  they  had  been  in  the  form.  Shall  we  then, 
and  brave  John  Weiss,  lose  the  hope  of  a  proper  heaven  for  the  thin 
thought  that  may  come  or  purport  to  come  from  him  when  he  has 
passed  on  ?  All  saints  help  us !  Here  is  an  interesting  phenomena. 
Not  a  cheat,  not  a  delusion,  in  the  external  fact,  addressing  itself  to 
the  highest  in  man's  nature,  because  it  speaks  to  his  religious  nature. 
Now  were  it  an  error,  more  or  less,  remembering  that  the  perfect 
smile  belongs  to  God  alone,  and  also  the  perfect  truth,  if  it  made  men 
better  and  happier,  and  injured  no  one,  we  might  afford  to  be  tender 
even  to  an  error,  and  almost  regret  its  exodus,  as  some  do  departing 
Faith.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  in  our  progress,  having  lost  the  faith 
that  the  fathers  had,  that  smoothed  the  pathway  to  the  grave,  with  the 
philosophy  of  reason  for  its  substitute,  one  would  be  justified  in  say- 
ing with  Coleridge :  — 

"  Oh  I  never  rudely  will  I  blame  his  £uth 
In  the  might  of  stars  and  angels : 
This  visiblAiature  and  this  common  world 
Is  all  too  narrow." 

Humanity  grows  j  and  in  this  age  of  facts,  when  everything  is  met 
and  handled  in  the  inductive  or  analytic  spirit,  which  is  the  logical 
condition  of  human  progress,  I  am  led  to  ask  what  the  heart-tendrils 
will  reach  hold  of  and  entwine  to  support  this  human  vine  ?   I  have 
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the  many  in  my  mind,  not  the  richly  endowed  few,  wealth  of  thought. 
Can  any  one  believe  that  God  has  left  us  without  a  witness,  not  o( 
himself  that  evidence  is  everywhere,  but  of  his  justice  ?  It  is  no- 
where in  material  philosophy.  I  go,  says  Faith  ;  but  I  will  send  the 
Comforter,  and  it  will  teach  you  all  things.  It  must  needs  be  that  I, 
Faith,  go.  If  I  go  not,  the  Comforter  will  not  come.  In  the  midst  of 
rationalism,  I  am  looking  for  what  it  has  not  in  itself,  —  the  Com- 
forter. Has  God  left  us  without  the  witness  ?  Mr.  Weiss  has  it  He 
feels  Ais  immortality.  That  satisfies  him :  he  needs  no  tables  to  tip  for 
him.  He  gave  Theodore  Parker  the  witness.  He  was  sure  of  the 
oiA^  world :  this  was  the  one  he  doubted.  But  why  give  to  Weiss 
and  Frothingham  and  Parker  and  Bartol,  and  not  the  many  like  this 
writer  ?  Must  the  many  take  it  on  trust  ?  Because  a  few  prophets 
have  the  evidence,  must  the  rest  have  only  faith  ?  Rationalism  says, 
No  authority  but  trutA.  Whose  truth  ?  Why  not  Calvin's  as  well  as 
Parker's  ? 

Will  God  take  away,  by  the  law  of  progress,  almost  universal  faith, 
and  leave  me  without  a  ray  of  hope  ?  Because  Weiss  &  Co.  are  fed 
with  their  own  deductions,  and  thrive  by  it,  must  I  starve  ?  Because 
Weiss's  clover  will  not  feed  me,  must  I  fall  back  on  worms  ?  In  the 
midst  of  his  satisfying  clover,  must  Elijah  starve  because  there  are  no 
ravens  ? 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  only  witness  that  the  age  demands,  or 
that  can  satisfy  it,  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb.  Here  is  phenomena 
that  answers  that  demand  in  its  claims.  True,  it  may  be  an  hallu- 
cination. For  reasons  already  mentioned, — its  increasing  influence, 
and  its  moral  effect,  —  is  not  its  particular  fact  worthy  of  attention  ? 
Is  there  any  reason  why,  in  writing  in  its  defense,  I  should  lose  some- 
thing of  my  moral  and  intellectual  position,  unless  I  weave  into  the 
structure  of  my  communication  the  respectable  fact  or  apology  that  the 
writer  is  not  a  believer  in  the  spiritual  explanation  of  these  phenom- 
ena ?    He  makes  in  this  instance  no  such  excuse. 

Now,  here  is  the  fact  desired,  —  ifitbeafact.  If  it  be  the  once  dead 
speaking,  has  there  been  so  important  a  question  ever  considered  ? 
Shall  we  reject  it  because  it  keeps  company  with  publicans  and  sin- 
ners ?  Shall  we  refuse  to  wash  and  be  clean  because  the  river  is 
simply  Jordan  ?  Shall  we  say,  "  What  manner  of  departed  spirits  are 
these,  that  play  on  fiddles,  and  dance  tables ;  that  rap  loud  and  soft 
on  tables,  walls,  and  doors  ? "  Shall  we  say,  "  Nonsense  ! "  while  they 
every  time  say,  "  I  am  one  of  thy  brethren,  the  prophets  "  ?  Why,  it 
violates  all  my  ideas  of  respect  for  the  departed,  and  their  condition. 
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**  How  are  the  mighty  fidlen  1 ''  Shades  of  great  Franklin !  yon  aie  in 
twenty  places  at  ihe  same  time,  and  all  unknown  to  each  other.  He 
must  be  a  double-header.  Oh,  no  1  foolish  dream  I  —  I  had  rather  be 
without  the  proo(  the  sweet  evidence  of  life  beyond  the  vale,  if  such 
is  to  be  the  end  of  all  my  greatness. 

In  this  connection,  bear  in  mind,  there  have  been  more  atheists 
and  infidels  converted  from  their  materialism  to  a  belief  in  the  soul's 
continued  existence  than  by  all  the  religious  and  rational  logic  dur- 
ing the  same  time.  The  great  number,  among  whom  is  this  writer, 
who  have  by  these  puerile  phenomena,  perceiving  the  underlying  truth 
irrespective  of  its  details  and  associations,  who  have  passed  from  dark- 
ness to  lig^t  and  hope,  is  a  fact  or  a  good  so  important  as  should 
command  a  tender  regard  for  it,  set  as  it  is  so  poorly.  Pebbles  be- 
come jewels  sometimes  by  their  setting.  Here  may  be  a  jewel  spoiled 
by  its  setting.  Common  sense  (which  is  vulgar  for  rationalism)  says, 
"Prove  it  worthless,  or  reset  it" 

It  may  be  stated  here,  and  truly,  that  Spiritualists  do  not  claim  for 
it  admission  as  a  demonstrated  truth,  to  be  universally  accepted, 
unchallenged.  They,  of  all  people,  say,  "Examine  for  yourselves; 
and  believe  or  reject,  as  your  conviction  dictates.**  There  maybe, 
and  probably  is,  more  error  than  truth  in  it  What  venerated  insti- 
tution  but  must  make  the  same  confession  ?  who  would  except  the 
church  on  this  point  ?  Speaking  for  myself  the  communication  of 
disembodied  spirits  with  mortals  is  a  demonstrated  truth.  I  make 
this  statement  with  some  little  critical  knowledge  of  mental  phenom- 
ena, or  what  is  called  the  Psychical  side  of  life.  A  less  cautious  person, 
on  the  same  evidence,  might  also  speak  equally  strong  of  identity. 
The  identity  of  individual  spirits  is  by  no  means  so  established,  even 
in  a  Spiritualist's  mind,  as  that  more  indefinite  one  of  disembodied 
intelligence.  In  a  word  (I  am  speaking  for  no  one  but  myself  now), 
there  is  no  positive  proof  that  Theodore  Parker  ever  spoke  to  or 
through  a  mortal.  The  chances  favor  the  assumption,  that  he  may  have 
done  so,  even  if  the  result  be  silly  —  de-Parkerized  by  the  process. 
But  that  a  disembodied  spirit,  claiming  to  be  Theodore  Parker,  or 
was  once  some  special  dweller  of  earth,  has  communicated  through 
mortals,  is  to  me  no  more  a  matter  of  doubt  than  that  a  man  lives  in 
Europe  claiming  to  be  Victor  Hugo.  The  identity  of  the  living  is  easy 
of  demonstration  ;  of  the  other,  not  so  easy. 

The  obstacle  is  not  in  the  quality  of  thought  offered  as  Theodore 
Parker's.  We  do  not  know  how  spirit  or  mind  controls  matter :  only, 
that,  under  certain  conditions,  it  does :  and  we  know,  further,  that 
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matter  controls  spirit  also ;  that  intemperance  in  eating  may  produce 
a  condition  of  body,  or  rather  of  mind,  incapacitating  it  for  its 
master-pieces ;  and  Homer  nods,  or  becomes  Homer  and  water,  even 
in  the  form,  brfore  he  goes  to  the  spirit  life.  But  we  would  assume^ 
or  some  would,  that  we  know  all  the  conditions  of  transit  and  asso- 
ciation, between  spirit  and  mortal  life,  when  we  know  comparatively 
nothing  of  the  connection  between  even  our  own  souls  and  bodies* 
Shall  we  say  then,  there  is  nothing  practical  in  it  ?  all  unreliable  ?  Let 
it  be  so.  That  is  another  part  of  the  subject  No  thoughtful  person 
will  reject  the  fundamental  fact,  if  he  knows  it  to  be  a  fact,  because 
all  we  expected  or  hoped  for  is  not  available.  Perhaps  as  yet  there  is 
not  enough  of  the  ciuires  given  us  to  measure  the  circle ;  and  in  time 
we  may  be  qualified. 

With  all  the  crudities  in  connection  with  this  subject,  I  venture  the 
prophecy,  that  this  fact,  being  fundamentally  a  truth,  has  come  to  stay ; 
and  that  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away  before  the  church  as  a 
general  thing  will  adopt  it,  and  it  will  be  the  warm  blood  that  will 
give  it  life.  Thus  not  only  will  it  be  a  feature,  but  it  will  be  claimed 
as  always  having  been  a  feature :  latent  for  a  while,  having  been 
mixed  up  with  superstition;  but  the  old  remembrances,  will  be 
heated  red-hot  again,  and  the  image  and  superscription  be  made  in 
its  reproduction  to  bear  testimony  not  only  to  the  fact,  but  to  its  an- 
tiquity also.  And  thus  again  a  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  will 
have  become  the  head  of  the  corner. 

John  Wetherbee. 


FRANZ  WOEPKE.* 

M  FRANZ  WOEPKE,  whose  death  the  papers  announced  a  few 
•  days  ago,t  was  a  man  of  the  highest  merit,  though  unknown 
except  to  a  few  special  savants.  He  was  learned  in  a  number  of 
branches,  and. eminent  in  all.  The  great  mathematicians  of  our 
time  praised  his  theoretic  memoirs,  and  thought  him  '*  almost  an 
inventor."    He  knew  Arabic  as  well  as  M.  de  Sasy ;  besides  that, 


•  From  the  French  of  M.  Henri  Taine.    Translated  for  "  The  Radical,"  by  J. 
H.  Senter.    See  Taine's  "  Italy,  Rome,  and  Naples,"  p.  30$. 
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Persian ;  and,  for  some  years  back,  Sanscrit  As  to  the  modem  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  he  spoke  and  wrote  the  principal  of  them  as  well  as 
his  mother  tongue.  As  to  general  knowledge,  philosophical  and  lite- 
raiy,  what  one  gets  from  books,  and  what  from  men,  I  never  kneir  a  man 
who  was  better  furnished  with  it  Though  an  orientalist  and  a  math-^ 
ematician,  he  never  coiifrned  himself  to  special  studies.  On  the  con-' 
trary,  from  his  earliest  days,  he  proposed  to  himself,  as  his  object* 
general  truths  and  connected  views.  He  busied  himself  with  limited 
researches  and  special  questions  only  through  a  natural  aversion  to 
vague  considerations,  and  because  he  regarded  these  limited  and 
concentrated  works  as  the  best  discipline  for  the  mind. 

He  had  published,  in  French,  German,  and  Italian,  several  memdis 
upon  pure  mathematics  and  the  history  of  mathematics.  Of  late,  be 
had  devoted  his  chief  attention  and  his  greatest  effort  to  this  second 
branch  of  human  knowledge.  He  was  contemplating  for  the  future 
—  for  th«  close  of  his  life  —  a  general  history  of  mathematics,  at 
least  from  its  origin  in  India  to  the  Renaissance.  But  he  hardly 
counted  upon  it  ''One  flatters  himself  with  this  hope,"  he  said  10 
me.  ''He  does  it  for  his  encouragement  But  there  is  a  mental 
illusion  there.  The  labor  is  too  great,  and  a  man's  life  is  subject  to 
many  chancies." — "  I  could  easily  make  a  system,"  he  added  another 
time.  Onl^  a  little  invention  would  be  needed,  and  perhaps  I  am  as 
capable  of  that  as  anybody  else.  But  what  good  would  it  do,  since 
my  system  would  not  be  proved  ?  And  why  should  I  lose  my  time  in 
deceiving  myself  with  phrases  ?  **  He  thought  that  all  general  judg- 
ments upon  the  ancient  history  of  mathematics,  and  the  transition 
from  ancient  to  modem  sciences,  ought  to  remain  in  suspense  for  one 
or  two  centuries  more.  He  compared  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
to-day,  of  Arab  science  and  civilization,  to  what  we  had,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  of  Greek  science  and  civilization,  and  believed,  that,  for 
a  long  time,  all  fruitful  work  must  be  limited,  as  in  the  age  of  Casau- 
bon  and  Scaliger,  to  the  publication  of  manuscripts.  He  had  busied 
himself  in  this  ungrateful  and  painful  labor.  He  had  published,  cor- 
rected, annotated,  several  Arabic  mathematical  treatises.  His  last 
work  is  a  memoir  upon  the  history  of  the  numerals  which  all  use,  on 
the  probability  of  their  Indian  origin,  on  the  different  transmissions 
by  which  they  have  reached  us.  At  the  moment  when  death  came, 
he  was  editing  the  work  of  an  Arabian  mathematician  who  went  to 
India  in  the  tenth  century,  and  whose  book  shows  us  the  state  of  the 
sciences  in  the  two  countries.  He  was  intending  to  employ  five  years 
upon  this  work.     What  knowledge,  exactness,  patience,  sustained, 
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minute,  and  laborious  attention,  such  researches  demand ;  what  jour- 
neys, weariness,  and  time  for  copying  and  comparing  different  manu- 
scripts at  Dublin,  Oxford,  Paris,  Berlin ;  what  sagacity  is  needed  in 
order  to  find  the  right  reading  under  the  bad  writing  of  the  copyists, 
and  the  true  meaning  beneath  the  imperfection  of  ancient  language 
and  methods ;  what  perseverance  is  necessary  to  return  morning  and 
evening  to  arithmetical  and  geometrical  solutions  long  since  exploded, 
useful  only  with  reference  to  documents,  incapable  of  exciting  great 
speculative  curiosity  or  great  historical  imagination,  —  no  one,  except 
the  five  or  six  savants^  who,  in  Europe,  are  engaged  in  such  studies, 
can  estimate  or  say.  He  did  not  recoil :  he  continued  to  work  almost 
every  night,  so  as  to  profit  by  the  silence,  despite  his  poor  health, 
while  knowing  that  work  made  him  worse.  He  was  like  one  of  the 
masons  of  the  middle  age,  who,  bent  and  covered  with  dust  in  the 
basement  of  a  cathedral,  wore  out  their  lives  in  hewing  one  stone, 
and  then  another,  and  then  still  another,  with  no  other  pleasure  than 
that  of  thinking  at  times  of  the  great  edifice  that  would  one  day  rise 
upon  those  foundations,  which  their  eyes  would  not  see. 

I  have  known  him  for  twelve  years,  and  I  never  met  a  man  whose 
conversation  was  more  profitable.  Se  had  observed  the  manners  of 
several  nations ;  he  had  kept  the  company  of  the  most  illustrious 
savants  ;  he  read  all  the  most  important  modern  books ;  and  on  every 
subject  had  an  original  opinion.  He  could  talk  about  everything, 
even  women  and  salons^  and  always  in  a  way  that  deserved  attention. 
But  he  rarely  talked,  save  when  he  was  obliged  to :  he  preferred  to 
listen.  When  he  gave  his  opinion,  he  did  it  in  a  very  few  words,  with 
a  slow  voice  and  mathematical  solidity.  He  seemed  to  have  cast 
away  from  his  ideas  whatever  abundance  and  brilliancy  they  may 
have  had,  so  as  to  leave  only  their  substance :  his  remarks  were 
always  like  a  risumi.  The  most  marked  characteristic  of  his  mind 
was  his  hatred  of  charlatanry.  This  was  the  only  subject  on  which 
he  sneered,  and  became  caustic ;  and,  when  he  put  his  finger  upon 
the  pretensions  and  insufficiencies  of  some  contemporaries,  his  little 
exposes  of  facts,  so  exact  and  apparently  so  dry,  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  the  comic.  As  to  his  own  abilities,  he  was  always  ready  to 
underrate,  even  to  disparage,  himself.  '*  I  cannot  speak  of  that,"  he 
used  to  say  :  "  I  have  given  no  study  to  that  point.''  His  most  ardent 
desire  was  never  to  be  the  dupe  of  himself.  He  always  held  himself 
ready  to  reconsider  his  opinions.  He  wished  to  admit  nothing  that 
was  not  true  and  proved,  and  preferred  ignorance  to  conjectures.  He 
had  a  profound  feeling  of  the  imperfection  of  our  sciences,  the  limits 
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of  every  mind,  of  his  own  with  the  rest  Although  he  had  lored 
metaphysics  passionately,  he  had  left  it  behind  him,  and  considered 
it  as  only  a  convenient  way  of  grouping  facts,  a  provisional  system, 
useful  in  withdrawing  the  mind  from  special  researches,  and  in  direct- 
ing it  to  general  truths  and  connected  views.  He  compared  the  posi- 
tive sciences  to  columns  scarcely  sketched  out;  some,  at  best,  half 
constructed,  but  all  so  incomplete  and  separated  from  each  other*by 
so  many  gaps,  that  no  mind  could  trace  out  the  plan  of  the  building 
to  be  supported  upon  them.  Not  that  he  was  simply  and  diyiy  a 
poor  hoist :  he  followed,  with  interest  and  S3rmpathy,  the  lofty  iiteal 
constructions  that  some  try  to  raise  upon  these  rare  supports ;  be 
thought  that  each  ought  to  try  to  sketch  out  his  own ;  and  he  consid- 
ered, that,  after  all,  the  noblest  employment  of  the  sciences  is  to  fur- 
nish matter  for  those  lofty  divisions,  by  which,  notwithstanding  our 
errors  and  doubts,  we  take  part  in  the  gratifications  and  the  work  of 
the  centuries  that  will  come  after  us. 

Speculations  of  this  sort  were  the  whole  of  his  joy.  Of  all  the  satis- 
factions that,  in  the  eye  of  men,  give  a  value  to  life,  he  was  destitute. 
He  lived  alone,  far  from  his  country,  far  from  his  family,  in  a  fur- 
nished chamber,  soberly  and  inAilence,  on  a  pension  that  an  Italian 
prince,  a  protector  of  mathematics,  gave  him ;  feeling  himself  obliged 
to  publish,  every  year  or  two,  some  memoir,  that  he  might  deserve  the 
money  he  received.  His  work  had  no  recompense ;  not  even  glory. 
A  few  savants  valued  his  researches,  and  that  was  all.  He  could  not 
hope  to  gain,  even  in  the  future,  that  half-noisy  reputation  that  satis- 
fies the  imaginative  part  of  our  soul,  and  which  we  call  glory :  his 
researches  were  too  special.  As  to  scientific  employments  and  public 
honors,  he  did  not  care  for  them.  He  had  a  horror  of  all  intrigue 
and  parade;  and,  through  a  natural  delicacy,  when  he  saw  others 
displaying  themselves  on  the  public  stage,  he  went  off  discreetly  and 
smiling  to  conceal  himself  in  a  comer.  "  My  true  satisfaction,"  he 
said  to  me  one  day, "  is,  that  the  learned  men  who  may  work  after  me 
will  find  a  research  well  done ;  one  that  they  can  count  upon,  and 
from  which  they  may  advance  to  further  steps."  He  passed  the  day 
in  comparing  texts  in  the  libraries,  and  in  following,  at  the  ColU^  de 
Frana^  courses  in  the  higher  mathematics  and  the  oriental  languages. 
In  the  night  he  wrote.  His  life  was  of  a  minute  regularity.  Work 
had  made  him  an  invalid  from  his  youth.  He  suffered,  besides,  from 
a  bronchial  difficulty,  and  he  had  become  hard  of  hearing.  He  was 
obliged  to  watch,  be  careful  of  injuring  himsell^  and  he  performed  all 
the  sad  service  with  admirable  patience  and  sang-froid.     He  was  a 
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stoic  in  heart  and  conduct  No  one  has  practiced  better  the  maxim 
that  bids  us  '^bear  and  forbear/'  Many  times,  in  my  thoughts,  I 
have  compared  him  to  our  dear  and  venerated  Spinoza.  His  gentle- 
manliness  was  extreme,  and  his  attention  to  all  the  little  duties  of 
society  scrupulous.  He  seemed  touched  by  the  least  service,  as  by  a 
benefit  On  first  acquaintance,  this  politeness  might  even  seem  ex- 
aggerated and  ceremonious.  This  was  because  he  had  prescribed  it 
to  himself  as  a  law,  and  as  one  of  those  general  principles  that  gov- 
erned his  conduct  ^*  Men,"  he  used  to  say,  **  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  brutality  and  selfishness ;  and,  if  they  do  not  repress  it  even 
in  their  least  and  most  insignificant  actions,  it  b  impossible  for  peace 
and  benevolence  to  be  maintained  among  them."  His  principle  was, 
that  we  must  always  keep  ourselves  in  check.  *^  Our  passions,"  he 
said  to  me,  another  time,  ^  are  like  children.  We  love  them  and  sup- 
port them  ;  they  grow  up,  and  overmaster  us."  When  he  was  in  com- 
pany, he  felt  obliged  to  converse  more  particularly  with  elderly  ladies ; 
and  his  respectfiil,  almost  old-school  manner,  made  a  marked  contrast 
with  modem  n^ligence.  At  such  times,  when  he  persisted  in  weary- 
ing himself  voluntarily,  and,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  in  lowering  so  much 
learning  and  so  many  ideas  to  the  puerilities  of  common  conversa- 
tion, you  could  not  help  looking  with  affectionate  compassion  upon 
that  great  pale  brow  fiurowed  with  a  deep  wrinkle,  and  wishing  him 
the  happiness  he  did  not  have. 

He  was  very  reserved,  and  only  for  a  few  years  had  I  been  intimate 
with  him.  It  was  then,  that,  passing  fi'om  abstract  discussions  to  inti- 
mate conversations,  I  could  appreciate  his  extreme  nobleness  and  his 
lofty  understanding.  I  dare  affirm  that  I  never  knew  a  single  defect 
in  him.  I  ended  with  experiencing  towards  him  a  singular  sentiment, 
a  sort  of  respect  He  is  almost  the  only  man  of  whom  I  could  say 
such  a  thing.  There  are  few  minds  that,  when  they  have  gone  the 
round  of  ideas  as  he  had,  observed  all  sides  of  man,  had  not  brought 
back  bitterness  or  discouragement  fi'om  the  experience.  Disenchant- 
ment induces  selfishness.  If  men  sacrifice  themselves,  most  often  it 
is  because,  to  them,  distance  clothes  objects  with  beautiful  colors. 
When  they  have  touched  them,  the  charm  is  gone.  Extreme  scepti- 
cism leads  to  self-love.  But  he  had  remained  generous,  though  he  had 
become  sceptical.  From  that  great  journey  that  he  had  made  around 
things,  he  had  retained  only  sadness  and  sang-froid.  No  fret  that  his 
youth  was  wasted,  his  health  shattered,  his  forces  lessened,  his  re- 
searches limited,  his  hopes  reduced.  In  the  midst  of  so  many  regrets 
one  profound  and  secret  regret  showed  itself  at  intervals.    He  was 
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born  a  geometrician,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
devoting  his  life  to  history.  Nevertheless,  he  lived  resigned  and  calm, 
penetrated  with  a  feeling  of  the  necessities  that  engulf  us  or  drag  us 
along,  predicted  that  the  whole  of  wisdom  consists  in  comprehending 
and  accepting  them.* 

I  had  left  him  suffering,  and  the  evening  of  my  departure  I  had 
gone  to  get  a  physician.  Afterwards,  they  had  written  me  that  he 
was  better ;  and  I  hoped  to  find  him,  on  my  return,  active  and  calm 
as  ever.  He  had  promised  me  that  he  would  take,  henceforth,  a 
month  a  year  for  living  in  the  open  air,  and  exercising  in  the  country. 
Yesterday,  on  going  out  of  the  Sistine,  I  found  in  a  paper  in  a  Roman 
cafi^  mention  of  his  death  and  burial.  The  reader  has  no  need  of 
our  personal  sentiments.  I  refrain  from  expressing  mine.  Only  I 
hope  that  one  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Asiatic  Society  will  tell  the 
public  what  he  did,  and  what  he  could  do.  We  need  a  competent 
man  to  give  him  his  place,  I  have  been  able  to  speak  only  of  his 
spirit  and  character.  When,  standing  apart  from  myself,  I  try  to 
judge  him  as  a  critic,  I  think  that  no  one  was  worthier  than  he  to  be 
loved,  admired,  and  to  live.  He  was  neither  loved  nor  admired  as  he 
should  have  been,  and  he  is  dead  at  thirty-seven. 
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ANTALUS,  Tantalus,  O  it  is  terrible  ! 
Lifted  to  look  at  Bliss 
Lightly  debarred. 


Bowing  adoringly  down  to  the  beautiftil, 
Knowing  'twill  naught  with  thee 
Worshiped  afar. 

Proffering  rapturously  Love's  richest  offering, 
Flouted  like  Cain  of  old, 
Frenzied  with  loss. 


*  He  said  to  me  one  day  :  "  I  have  taken  life  by  the  poetical  side."    Strange 
saying*  and  one  of  the  profoimdest  that  I  have  heard. 
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Tantalus,  Tantalus,  O  it  is  terrible ! 
Drawn  to  the  door  of  Bliss, 
Deftly  debarred. 

Travling  with  poesy,  pleading  imploringly, 
Power  for  delivering 
The  soul's  lava-tide. 

Baffled  and  impotent,  still-bom,  anomalous. 
Petrified  mockery 
Gained  by  the  pain. 

Tantalus,  Tantalus,  O  it  is  terrible  1 
Fast  by  the  gate  of  Bliss, 
Fatally  barred. 

Tantalus,  Tantalus,  God  has  no  Tantalus 
Over  the  cycles  His 
Fingers  have  formed, 

Travel  no  ''might  have  beens,"  all  is  completedness 
When  the  grand  ultimates 
Stand  forth  unveiled. 

In  His  Eternity,  truly  there's  time  enough, 
Though  stern  Experience 
Chasten  thee  long. 

Faithfulest  schoolmaster,  gratefulest  reverence, 
Backward  thou 'It  smile  at  him 
Crowned  at  the  goal. 

M.  A.  Archer. 


EDITORIAL. 


MARTIN   LUTHER  AND  THE  REFORMATION. 

NO  one  can  study  the  history  of  the  Reformation  without 
discovering  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  himself  was  very  far 
from  being  a  reformed  man.  If  he  was  the  leading  spirit  for  the 
time,  it  was  not  because  he  grasped  the  great  questions  of  re- 
form in  their  broadest  and  fullest  significance.  He  disturbed 
but  little  the  common  faith,  and  called  into  play  the  passions  of 
men,  fighting  the  battle  by  no  means  on  what  may  be  called 
an  intellectual  plane.  He  perceived  scarcely  more  of  what  pri- 
vate judgment  includes  than  his  most  bitter  Catholic  opponent. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  sublime  moment  when,  in  the  Imperial  Diet, 
he  uttered  those  memorable  words,  "  Here  stand  I.  I  can  do 
no  otherwise ! "  and  they  have  fitly  been  made  the  chief  inscrip- 
tion on  the  pedestal  of  his  statue,  recently  set  up  at  Worms,  the 
scene  of  his  greatest  glory.  But  the  attitude  he  there  assumed 
was  simply  one  taken  in  his  own  defence.  It  was  Luther,  roused 
into  heroism,  protesting  in  behalf  of  his  own  integrity.  The 
principle  of  individual  independence  was  attacked  in  his  own 
person.  The  case  was  brought  home :  he  was  the  injured  party. 
But  when  we  come  to  regard  his  career  as  a  whole,  and  exi>ect 
to  find  in  it  any  near  approach  to  a  philosophical  consistency 
of  character,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  we  are  disappointed. 
Private  judgment  never  meant  private  judgment  to  him.  It  had 
limits  for  others  where  his  own  had  stopped.  He  set  bounda- 
ries to  the  Reformation.  They  should  be  the  Word  of  God,  and 
of  Luther  his  pastor.  He  inveighed  against  the  "  false  brothers 
and  heretics  "  who  separated  from  him  ;  and  said,  if  they  would 
not  listen  to  him,  it  was  so  much  the  worse  for  them  :  "  in  the 
end,  they  would  be  seen,  with  the  worthies  whom  they  resem- 
bled, all  burning  in  hell  together."     He  tells  of  a  man  named 
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Marcus,  who  came  to  see  him.  "  He  was  agreeable  enough  in 
his  manners,  and  very  courteous,  but  shallow-pated.  As  I  found 
he  went  on  talking  about  things  entirely  foreign  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, I  interrupted  him  by  sa)dng  that  I  acknowledged  only  the 
Word  of  God  ;  and  that,  if  he  sought  to  set  up  anything  else,  he 
must  in  the  first  place  prove  his  mission  by  miracles.  *  Miracles ! ' 
said  he :  *  you  shall  have  miracles  in  seven  years.  God  him- 
self could  not  deprive  me  of  my  faith,'  he  added."  Luther  was 
greatly  irritated  by  every  such  freak  of  private  judgment  as  this  ; 
and  all  appeared  to  him  as  a  freak,  or  worse,  that  he  had  not 
sanctioned.  Even  when  there  was  a  substantial  agreement  of 
others  with  himself  in  sentiment,  he  was  not  wholly  tolerant,  if 
they  showed  signs  of  an  independent  spirit.  He  had  a  sort  of 
prior  ownership  of  all  ideas,  and  loved  best  to  have  others  quote 
him.  If  they  did  not,  it  was  abundant  evidence  to  his  mind 
that,  they  were  "  of  the  Devil "  or  "  shallow-pated."  Dr.  Stiefel 
came  to  Wittenberg,  and  read  to  Luther  his  opinion  of  the  Day 
of  Judgment.  "  He  considered  that  it  would  be  on  St.  Luke's 
Day."  Luther  admonished  him  to  silence.  But  Stiefel  was 
impatient,  for  he  believed  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  He 
urged,  "  This  morning,  as  I  was  on  my  way,  I  saw  a  very  fine 
rainbow,  and  I  at  once  thought  of  the  coming  of  Christ."  Luther 
retorted  in  no  gentle  strain.  "  There  will  be  no  rainbow  in  the 
case.  In  one  instant,  one  enormous  thunderbolt  will  destroy 
every  living  creature,  as  one  tremendous  blast  from  the  trump 
will  awaken  us  all  at  the  same  moment ;  for  it  is  no  gentle 
breathing  on  a  pipe  that  can  malce  itself  heard  by  those  who 
are  asleep  in  the  tomb."  Had  Stiefel  taken  ground  for  clouds 
and  thunderbolts,  Luther  would  probably  have  thought  of  rain- 
bows. He  had  himself  once  written  "of  a  delicious  rain- 
bow," and  said,  "  There  are  many  who  fear  the  clouds,  and  dis- 
trust the  rainbow  ;  but  time  will  show  its  strength."  He  had 
his  own  views  of  the  judgment,  but  deprecated  the  speculations 
of  others.  He  said  on  one  occasion,  "  Good  and  true  theology 
consists  in  practice,  use,  and  exercise.  Its  basis  and  founda- 
tion is  Christ,  whose  passion,  death,  and  resurrection  are  made 
manifest  and  intelligible  to  us  by  faith :  with  reference  to  these 
things,  there  has  started  up  in  our  day,  a  speculative  theology 
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which  proceeds  upon  reason.    This  same  speculative  theology 
has  for  its  author  the  Devil  in  helL" 

It  is  well  known  that  Luther  was  assailed  in  turn,  and  that 
the  war  of  words  was  waged  quite  as  fiercely  in  the  nominally 
Protestant  ranks,  as  elsewhere.    The  reformers,  Zwinglius  and 
others,  sought  to  complete  the  work  of  the  reformation  by 
applying  reason  to  whatever  they  were  called  upon  to  believe. 
They  ventured   to  go  outside  of  the  Bible,  and    questioned, 
greatly  to  the  disturbance  of  Luther,  many  of  the  holy  mysteries. 
"  Zwinglius,"  he  says,  "  I  regard  as  having  drawn  down  upon 
himself  the  just  hatred  of  all  good  men,  by  his  daring  and  crimi- 
nal manner  of  treating  the  Word  of  God.    What  a  fellow  is  this 
Zwinglius !     Ignorant  as  a  block  of  grammar,  and  logic,  and 
every  other  science."   Zwinglius  had  written  against  the  body  of 
Christ  being  in  the  bread  in  any  other  than  a  "  spiritual  sense," 
destroying  what  one  of  Luther's  biographers  calls,  "the  old 
poetry  of  Christianity,"  which  Luther  would  preserve.     Luther 
denied  free  will.     Erasmus  affirmed  it.    This  controversy  net- 
tled Luther  beyond  anything  else ;  even  his  hate  of  the  Pope 
was  not  so  exasperating  to  him,  for  Erasmus  wielded  a  powerfiil 
pen.   He  writes,  referring  to  Erasmus,  "  If  I  fight  against  mud, 
whether  I  get  the  better  of  it  or  no,  I  am  all  the  same  covered 
with  mud,  and  so  the  best  way  is  to  let  mud  pass  on  "  ;  and  thus 
broke  off"  their  discussion.    Afterwards,  "  If  ever  I  get  well  and 
strong  again,  I  will  fully  and  publicly  assert  my  God  against 
Erasmus  "  ;  and  enjoined  upon  his  friends  that  they  should  "  vow 
enmity  to  Erasmus,"  and  "  be  terrible  and  unflinching  towards 
that  serpent,    I  will  write  against  him  and  kill  him."    He  adds, 
"  It  is  true  that  to  crush  Erasmus  is  like  crushing  a  bug ;  but  he 
has  mocked  and  insulted  my  Christ,  and  he  shall  be  punished.'* 
He  sternly  reproved   Dr.    Jeckel,  for  venturing,  —  "having 
so  little  experience,  and  being  so  imperfectly  aquainted  with 
logic  and  rhetoric,"  —  to  "  set  up  opinions  against  his  masters 
and  preceptors ; "  and  paid  no  respect  to  Jeckel,  when  he  re- 
plied, "  I  must  fear  God  more  than  I  fear  my  masters  ;  I  have 
a  God  equally  with  yourself."     No  man  seems  to  have  been  his 
friend  any  longer  than  he  agreed  with  him,  or  accepted  his 
"  doctrines."    When  another  set  up  for  himself,  he  fought  him : 
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he  began  at  once  to  "  preach  against  him."  Speaking  of  Eisle- 
ben,  he  exclaims,  "  Oh,  how  painful  it  is  to  lose  a  friend  that 
one  has  tenderly  loved !  That  man  used  to  be  constantly  at  my 
table.    He  was  my  cherished  companion.   We  used  to  laugh  and 

joke  together,  and,  now  he  has  turned  against  me This  is 

intolerable.  What !  utterly  to  reject  the  law  without  which 
there  can  be  no  church,  no  government ! . . .  What !  while  I 
live,  shall  he  be  allowed  to  puflF  himself  up  with  pride,  presump- 
tion, and  vanity  ? "  Again  he  writes, "  Who  would  have  thought 
of  that  mischievous  sect,  the  Antinomians,  the  assaulters  of  the 
law }  I  have  outlived  and  endured  three  cruel  tempests,  Mun- 
zer,  the  Sacramentarians,  and  the  Anabaptists.  Now  they  are 
stilled  and  gone,  others  come  on,  insomuch  that  there  will  be 
no  end  of  writing.  I  desire  to  live  no  longer  ;  for  there  is  no 
more  hope  of  peace." 

In  this  last  sentence  we  are  fully  apprised  to  what  extent  the 
Reformation  was  comprehended  by  Luther.  He  desired  to  die, 
for  there  was  no  more  hope  of  peace.  He  had  wrested  the  Bible 
from  the  Pope,  translated  the  New  Testament,  and  given  it  to 
the  people.  The  Pope  said  the  people  could  not  understand  it. 
Luther  thundered,  "  Let  them  try ! "  But  woejto  any,  who,  try- 
ing, understood  it  not  as  Dr.  Martin  Luther  did !  "  Peace," 
was  what  the  Pope  desired  above  all  things  —  even  at  the  cost  of 
Luther's  private  judgment.  The  peace  of  Luther,  —  that  for 
which  he  would  be  contented  to  live,  —  would  have  sacrificed 
others  in  the  same  manner  the  Pope  wished  to  dispose  of  him. 
This,  however,  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  Luther  was  controlled  by 
no  petty  interest ;  no  selfishness  of  aim  is  to  be  detected  :  he 
was  vehemently  in  earnest,  and  fought  others  only  because  he 
was  confident  that  his  own  judgment  was  superior  to  theirs,  if 
not  absolutely  infallible.  He  desired  to  save  Germany  from 
going  to  the  devil,  and  knew  of  but  one  way  by  which  the  feat 
could  be  accomplished,  —  Germany  must  listen  to  him. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Luther  illustrated  in  his  own  life  that 
one  of  his  famous  ninety-five  theses,  which  reads,  "  //  is  not  in 
the  course  of  nature  for  man  to  desire  God  to  be  God,  He  would 
rather  himself  be  God,  and  that  God  were  not  God!'  But,  next 
after  God,  one  is  forced  to  believe  he  had  hoped  to  be  instru- 
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mental  in  settling  the  controversies  of  his  time.  That  he  failed 
to  satisfy  his  ambition  in  this  respect,  is  evident  enough  from 
many  sources,  and  especially  in  his  conversations  towards  the 
end  of  his  life.  Instead  of  bringing  about  any  great  reforma- 
tion,  he  abandoned  the  cause  as  well-nigh  hopeless.  It  was  no 
longer  the  Pope,  but  the  emancipated  people,  "  who  desired  to 
follow  their  own  changeable  policy,  and  to  follow  even  this  only 
as  it  may  suit  their  caprices."  —  "Our  people,"  he  says,  "give 
me  greater  trouble  and  uneasiness,  and  threaten  me  with  greater 
dangers,  than  all  popery  put  together  ;  for,  as  to  popery,  it  can 
never  again  do  us  any  harm."  He  turned  against  the  people 
(the  world),  and  thought  that  the  world  hated  him.  "  If  I  had 
known  in  the  beginning  that  men  were  so  hostile  to  the  Word 
of  God,  I  should  certainly  have  held  my  peace,  and  kept  myself 
quiet."  In  what  this  hostility  consisted,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  bitter  complaint:  "Nobles,  citizens,  peasants, 
everybody,  anybody,  knows  the  gospel  better  than  Dr.  Luther, 
or  even  St  Paul  himself.  They  all  despise  the  pastors  of  God, 
or  rather,  the  God  of  pastors."  —  He  declared  "  the  world  is  like 
a  drunken  peasant :  put  him  on  his  horse  on  one  side,  and  he 
tumbles  over  on  the  other.  Take  him  in  jvhat  way  you  may, 
you  cannot  help  nim,  he  won't  let  you.  The  world  is  bent  upon 
going  to  the  devil."  —  "I  am  persuaded,"  he  often  said,  "that, 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  there  has  not  existed  a  man  whom 
the  world  at  large,  hated  more  than  it  hates  me.  I,  in  my  turn, 
am  hostile  to  the  world."  When  some  one  had  observed,  that,  in 
fifty  years  hence,  a  great  many  changes  would  probably  occur, 
which  they  could  not  then  foresee,  he  cried  out,  "  Pray  God  it 
may  not  exist  so  long :  matters  would  be  even  worse  than  they 
have  been.  There  would  rise  up  infinite  sects  and  schisms, 
which  are  as  yet  hidden  in  men's  hearts,  not  yet  mature.  No : 
may  the  Lord  come  at  once !  let  him  cut  the  matter  short 
with  the  Day  of  Judgment,  for  there  is  no  amendment  to  be 
expected.  You  will  see  that  before  a  long  while  wickedness 
will  prevail,  life  will  become  so  terrible  to  bear,  that  in  every 
quarter  the  cry  will  be  raised,  God  !  come  with  thy  last  Judg- 
ment." 

Luther's  battle  was  against  a  bad  Pope.     His  reformation 
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was  a  better  P^pe.  His  Protestantism  was  a  rival  dynasty. 
Its  business  was  to  crush  the  old ;  to  reign  over  its  own  sub- 
jects by,  the  "  Word  of  God"  It  is  evident  that  Luther  was 
restrained  from  most  arbitrary  proceedings  for  enforcing  his 
own  interpretations  of  the  Bible  only  by  a  want  of  power.  He 
gave  Carlstadt  a  '  florin '  in  pledge  of  fair  battle  ;  but,  when  the 
people  showed  '  too  active  an  enthusiasm '  for  the  opinions  of 
Carlstadt,  he  obtained  an  order  for  his  removal  from  the  town. 
Carlstadt  read  an  address  to  the  people,  signing  it,  **  Andrew 
Bodenstein,  expelled^  without  a  previous  hearing  or  condemnation^ 
by  Martin  Luther ^  Luther  writes,  "  You  see  that  I,  who  no 
long  while  ago  just  escaped  being  a  martjrr  myself,  am  now,  in 
my  tmn,  a  maker  of  martyrs.  Egranus  also,  I  hear,  is  setting 
up  for  a  mart]nr ;  a  martyr,  as  he  says  to  the  papists  and  Luther-- 
ans  !  A  fine  story,  truly  I "  He  expressed  a  hope  that  such 
proceedings  "would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  such  of  our 
preachers  as  have  a  tendency  to  ride  the  high  horse."  —  "  All 
the  people  now-a-days,"  he  says,  "  reject  that  which  does  not 
happen  to  please  each  man's  reason."  —  "  Mr.  Everybody,"  he 
thought, "  should  be  made  to  demean  himself  piously,  under  the 
influence  of  the  law  and  the  sword,  just  as  we  keep  wild  beasts 
in  good  order  by  chaining  them  up."  He  became  ironical : 
"  The  spirit  of  the  new  prophet  flies  very  high  indeed :  't  is  an 
audacious  spirit  that  would  have  eaten  up  the  Holy  Ghost, 
feathers  and  all.  Bible!  sneer  these  fellows:  Bibel,  Bubel, 
Babel  I  And  not  only  do  they  reject  the  Bible  thus  contempt- 
ously ;  but  they  say  they  would  reject  God,  too,  if  he  were  not 
to  visit  them  as  he  did  his  prophets." 

One  catches,  from  these  stray  bits  of  biography,  the  spirit  of 
the  time  in  which  Luther  lived  and  courageously  toiled.  They 
are  sufficient  to  show  from  what  small  beginnings  Protestantism 
has  proceeded.  They  reveal,  too,  that  Luther  was  by  no  means 
the  foremost  prophet  of  that  day  ;  if,  indeed,  he  may  be  ranked 
among  the  race  of  prophets  at  all.  He  fought  his  own  hand-to- 
hand  battle,  but  it  was  only  to  open  the  door  of  reform.  Would 
the  people  pass  out,  and  sit  in  order  and  peace  where  he  might  di- 
rect! Had  the  Reformation  ended  with  his  vision,  it  were  a  sad 
plight  for  mankind  up  'to  this  day.     He  had  helped  to  loose  a 
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spirit  he  could  not  control  The  people  took  tqp  much  to  heart 
his  own  example,  to  be  baffled  henceforth,  even  by  himself. 
While  he  hesitated  and  turned  back  before  the  spectacle  of  a 
genuine  Protestant  movement,  they,  with  new  leaders,  quite  as 
bold  in  heresies  as  he  had  been,  and  far  more  consistent  in  ap- 
plying the  principle  of  freedom  they  had  won,  marched  on, 
practically  saying,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Jeckel,  to  Luther  as  to 
the  Pope,  "  /  have  a  God  equally  with  yourself  ^ 

In  making  this  running  sketch  of  Luther  and  his  relations 
with  his  contemporaries,  —  necessarily  left  imperfect, — we  see 
no  occasion  to  detract  from  the  well-established  verdict  as  to  his 
commanding  moral  character.  To  say  that  he  was  a  man  en- 
tirely in  earnest,  is  saying  apparently  very  little ;  but,  in  his 
case,  the  remark  covers  a  vast  heroism,  to  which  the  world  must 
long  pay  homage.  The  gathering  at  Worms,  to  unveil  his  statue, 
was  a  fair  tribute  to  his  memory.  But  the  continuing  work  of 
the  Reformation  has  left  him  far  in  the  back-ground.  He 
stands  upon  his  pedestal  as  the  man  who  struck  a  first  strong 
blow ;  a  blow  originally  aimed  at  the  most  conspicuous  point 
where  he  saw  the  great  deformity,  —  the  head  of  the  Church. 
It  is  a  long  stride  onwards  from  Luther  to  Mazzini.  The  pro- 
test of  the*one  was  the  A  B  C  of  the  Reformation :  that  of  the 
other  is  the  final  sentence  of  the  civilized  world,  the  verdict  of 
the  enlightened  reason  against  the  usurpations  of  outward  au- 
thority in  whatever  form  they  shall  appear. 


PROFESSOR  STOWE. 


'*  Thb  present  aspect  of  Judaism  throughout  Christendom  is  weU-nigh 
astounding.  I  take  regularly  three  Jewish  newspapers  —  two  in  English, 
and  one  in  German  —  and  every  week  they  contain  articles  against  Chris- 
tianity, very  determined,  and,  not  unfrequently,  bitter  and  violent  The 
Jews  are  very  active,  and  rapidly  growing  in  wealth  and  influence.  There 
are  ten  regularly  employed  preaching  Rabbis  in  New  York  City,  and  nearly 
as  many  Sjrnagogues.  Cincinnati  is  not  behind  New  York  in  this  respect, 
and  there  are  four  or  five  in  Boston.  Some  of  their  synagogues  in  New 
York  and  Cincinnati  are  among  the  most  costly  and  splendid  religious  edi- 
fices in  the  United  SUtes.    They  are  esUblishing  schools  of  the  highest 
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order,  and  have  commenced  operations  for  an  American  Jewish  National 
University  of  the  highest  class,  and  they  already  have  one  or  two  theologi- 
cal seminaries.  They  are  getting  into  the  first  positions  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  of  an  edition  of  the  Talmud,  now 
publishing  in  Berlin  in  the  best  style,  twenty-eight  volumes,  large  folio,  and 
its  translations,  commentaries,  and  illustrations  in  abundance,  they  say  they 
sold  40,000  copies  during  the  last  year.  As  to  their  spiritual  aspirations, 
some  of  them  seem  devout  and  sober ;  but  their  writers  mostly,  so  £ur  as  I 
have  seen,  are  about  on  a  level  with  the  *'  Radical "  published  in  Boston. 
They  seek  no  prosel3rtes,  but  are  the  deadly  enemies  of  Christianity." — 
Prcf,  Stowe  in  "  The  CongregatUmalist.^^ 

PROFESSOR  STOWE,  so  it  is  reported,  has  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  an  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  were  inspired  men.  He  does  not  claim  a 
verbal  inspiration  for  the  book,  but  thinks  that  the  men  who 
wrote  it  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  made 
to  see  spiritual  truths  by  virtue  of  a  real  exaltation  of  the  mind. 
They  were,  however,  perfectly  unconscious  of  being  thus  manip- 
ulated.  They  spoke  and  wrote  as  entirely  from  their  own 
spontaneity,  as  though  there  had  been  no  inspiration  in  the 
case. 

We  have  not  seen  the  explanation  of  this  double,  yet  single 
action,  and  do  not  know  that  any  is  given.  But  we  are  curious 
to  know  how  Professor  Stowe  was  able^o  make  this  important 
discovery.  For  instance,  if  Paul  supposed  that  he  was  writing 
his  letters  to  the  Corinthians  himself,  and,  in  the  manner  most 
natural  for  him  to  write,  what  leads  another  person  to  infer  the 
contrary }  What  evidence  has  Professor  Stowe  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair,  and  not  Paul  himself? 
The  professor  does  not  depend  much  on  miracles.  He  is  more 
inclined  towards  naturalism.  That  is  to  say,  all  that  happens 
takes  place  in  a  purely  natural  way.  And  yet,  we  should  do 
him  injustice,  if  we  did  not  add,  —  some  things  happen  to  all 
appearances,  naturally  ;  but,  they  are  slyly  wrought  by  the  su- 
pernatural power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  his  theory  as  we 
understand  it. 

Now,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  we  believe 
that  Professor  Stowe  is  sound.  It  is  the  man  who  is  inspired, 
and  not  the  colons  and  commas :  although  these  are  convenient. 
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often,  for  conveying  the. true  meaning  of  one  man's  words  to 
another.  But,  if  we  use  the  term  "  inspiration "  at  all,  we 
delight  to  make  it  stand  for  somewhat  more  generous  :  we  dis- 
like the  arbitrary,  exclusive  meanings  attached  to  it.  Our 
theory  would  be,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  fixture,  a  permanent 
source  of  light,  a  well  of  water  never  failing  ;  unto  which,  not 
only  Paul,  but  every  other  man  or  woman,  of  any  and  every  age, 
might  draw  near  and  possess  himself  or  herself  of  the  needed 
supply.  The  amount  and  kind  should  depend  entirely  on  the 
person  ;  no  one  should  be  limited  but  by  an  incapacity  to  re- 
ceive. The  mind  must  not  be  pre-occupied  with  other  things 
than  those  it  wants  ;  neither  with  falsehood,  nor  with  truths  of 
another  plane.  It  must  be  emptied  of  all  unholy  ghosts,  before 
the  Holy  one  can  rush  in  to  fill  up  the  space.  But  this  is  the 
privilege  of  all  men  alike ;  of  modem  Jews  equally  with  the 
ancient ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  Orthodox  and  of  Radical.  But, 
it  is  only  a  privilege  ;  just  as  it  is  our  privilege  to  breathe  pure 
or  impure  air :  we  may  suit  ourselves.  The  pure  air  will  not 
come,  and  slyly  take  us  in  charge,  when  we  are  prone  to  stay 
where  we  must  breathe  such  as  is  not  pure.  It  is  simply  in 
readiness  for  our  use  when  we  are  disposed.  This,  or  somewhat 
like  this,  would  be  our  theory. 

But,  let  us  for  a  while  endeavor  to  look  at  the  case  in  another 
light  If  we  are  anything  of  ourselves  at  all,  we  must  be  that, 
whatever  it  be,  in  essence.  We  ourselves  are  it.  We  have 
faculties  of  sight.  We  see  spiritual  truths  as  we  see  other 
truths.  We  determine  the  facts  of  ethics  as  of  physics.  When 
we  see  the  truths  of  one  kind,  it  is  the  purely  natural  vision  of 
the  mind  that  enables  us  to  do  so.  Why  urge  a  different  mode 
for  perceiving  truths  of  another  kind  ?  We  need  not  call  on 
supernatural  agencies.  Indeed,  it  is  wholly  a  superfluous  thing 
to  do.  Moreover,  is  it  not  contrary  to  good  judgment  to  doubt 
our  own  power  to  grasp  whatever  truths  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  have  ?  We  may  claim  the  highest  as  the  lowest ;  the 
noblest  as  the  least ;  and  need  not  imagine  an  unnatural  gene- 
sis for  either.  We  have  original  gifts,  power  of  sight  for  the 
apprehension  of  facts,  ranging  all  the  way  outward  and  upward 
as  fs^"  as  we  need  to  go.    Who  shall  set  the  limit } 
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It  seemsy  then,  from  this  view,  not  wonderful  that  Paul  did 
not  know  of  the  interference  of  the  Holy  Ghost  He  acted 
from  his  own  spontaneity,  as  a  man  ought  to  do ;  as  all  men 
probably  have  done  when  they  have  acted  with  any  decision 
and  force.  If  inspired  at  all,  it  was  by  the  sight  of  a  better  class 
of  idesys  than  those  he  had  formerly  defended,  but  had  now  out- 
grown ;  gained  by  putting  them  under  his  feet  to  form  the 
higher  pedestal  from  which  he  should  look,  and  command  a 
larger  and  freer  view.  Paul  was  not  a  tunnel,  but  a  man.  He 
was  not  an  avenue  for  the  Holy  Spirit  He  was  that  Spirit. 
To  suppose  otherwise,  is  to  put  ourselves  to  the  trouble,  of 
accounting  for  the  man  in  a  strange  and  purely  imaginative 
way,  when  we  are  able  to  summon  the  best  of  witnesses,  whose 
veracity  remains  unimpeached,  for  the  natural  and  ordinary. 

We  have  turned  aside  from  the  purport  of  the  paragraph 
quoted  above,  desiring  only  to  contribute  a  passing  thought  to 
the  attention  of  its  writer,  hoping  he  will  not  find  it  on  a  level 
either  too  high  or  too  low  for  his  use. 


SCRAPS    OF    HISTORY. 


A  CENTURY  from  the  Declaration  that  all  men  are  equal 
•^^  in  their  birth — joint-heirs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Oppor- 
tunity :  what  is  the  question  ? — this  : 

Shall  the  negro  be  counted  as  a  whole  man  ? 

There  is  none  other. 

Until  this  issue  is  settled,  nothing  is  settled. 

Thirty  years  of  agitation  could  not  dispose  of  it. 

The  war  has  left  it  behind. 

Grant  and  his  party  answer,  '*He  shaliy  (Their  "ifs"  and 
"  buts  "  will,  of  necessity,  disappear  after  election.) 

Se)rmour  and  his  party  answer, "  A^  /  not  if  we  can  prevent  it** 

The  Slave-power  like  the  devil-fish  around  the  limbs  and 
body  of  Gilliatt,  had  fastened  itself  upon  the  Republic. 
It  felt  sure  of  its  prey. 
It  thrust  out  its  head. 
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The  time  came  to  strike. 

Brown  gave  the  first  blow  with  a  pike. 

All  that  has  happened  since  has  been  the  effort  of  the  entire 
loyal  population  to  dispatch  the  wounded  and  enraged  victim. 

In  this  struggle  the  negro  race  was  summoned  into  action. 

Negroes  did  not  ask  for  freedom,  it  was  said.  They  would 
not  use  the  pikes  Brown's  party  carried  down  to  them. 

But  they  accepted  bayonets. 

They  have  accepted  the  ballot. 

For  what  purpose  ?  to  maintain  slavery  ? 

Ask  their  old  masters. 

The  war  proved  to  be  a  trial  of  their  manhood.  Ttey  fought 
for  a  country  which  had  enslaved  them.  The  keen  instinct  of 
the  negro — or,  was  it  of  the  brute  f  —  taught  him  to  look  be- 
yond the  short-comings  of  a  prejudiced  race,  and  see  the  goal 

"  The  year  of  jubilo  is  comin'." 

He  pointed  th\s  out  to  his  children ;  and  said,  **  You  may  see  that 
time,  if  I  don't   We  will  fight  for  the  North,  and  save  the  flag." 

By  their  aid  the  Union  triumphed. 

The  Government  had  said  to  this  black  race  successively : 
"  You  are  men,  —  fight ; "  "  You  are  men,  —  vote."  Mr.  Sum- 
ner now  adds,  "  You  are  men,  —  take  seats  in  the  Senate." 

m 

A  negro  in  the  Senate  t 
No :  only  a  man. 

Four  years  more  and  Mr.  Frederick  Douglass  may  go  to 
Congress.  Eight  years,  and  he  may  be  the  worthy  successor 
of  Grant 

Grant's  prayer  will  then  be  answered. 

We  shall  hSiWQ  peace,  and  pay  our  debts. 

Neither  the  negroy  nor  the  bond-holder  will  be  cheated. 

The  Republic  will  have  redeemed  its  proclamation. 

This  is  more  important  than  all  else. 

Peace  rests  upon  Equity ! 

Fifty  years  hence  Americans  will  be  unable  to  understand 
the  meanness  of  this  epoch.  The  prejudices  of  race  will  have 
passed  away.    There  will  be  but  one  race,  and  one  glory. 


NOTES. 


SPIRITUAL  WORSHIP. 

PRAYER  AND  PRAISB. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Alcott  printed  his  book  of  '^  Conversations  on  the 
Gospels."  It  has  long  been  out  of  print  A  re-print  would  be 
a  good  work.  Perhaps  a  better  would  be  for  Mr.  Alcott  to  elicit 
thought  fix)m  the  children  of  the  present  time,  in  a  similar  manner, 
but,  taking  up  more  modem  texts  to  direct  their  thoughts.  Much  is 
being  said  in  this  age,  which  Mr.  Alcott  and  the  children  might  dis- 
cuss to  good  purpose.  However,  we  give  below  a  chapter  from  his 
first  book. 

Mr.  Alcott  read  the  remaindet  of  the 

CONVERSATION  OF  JBSUS  WITH  THB  WOMAN  OF  SAMARIA. 

JohntT.  z6— y>. 

Wonhiix      '^  Jmqs  nith  nato  h«r,  Go^  call  thy  husband  and  oome  hither. 

17.  The  woman  anawered  and  said,  I  have  no  husband.  Jeans  swd  onto  her,  Thoa  hast 
well  said  I  have  no  husband : 

18.  For  thoa  hast  had  five  hnsbands ;  and  he  nrfiom  thoa  now  hast  is  not  thy  hosband ;  in  that 
saidst  thou  truly. 

19.  The  woman  saith  anto  hun.  Sir,  I  peicdTe  that  thoa  art  a  prophet. 

aa  Our  fiithers  worshiped  in  this  mountain ;  and  ye  say,  that  in  Jerasalem  ia  the  place  Hufaere 
men  ought  to  worship. 

31.  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Woman,  believe  me^  the  hour  comedi  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  moan- 
tain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father. 

aa.  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what :  we  know  what  we  worship :  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews. 

S3.  But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  tye  worshipers  shall  worship  the  Fadier  in  spirit 
and  in  truth :  for  the  &ther  seeketh  such  to  worship  him. 

34.  God  it  a  Spirit :  and  they  that  worship  him  most  worship  him  in  qnrit  and  in  truth. 

35.  The  woman  saith  unto  him,  I  know  that  Messiaa  cometh,  iHiidi  is  called  Christ :    when  he  is 
come,  he  will  tell  us  all  things. 

a6.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  kt, 

37.  And  upon  this  came  his  disdples,  and  marvelled  that  he  talked  with  the  woooan :  yet  no  man 
said.  What  seekest  thou?  or,  Why  talkest  thou  with  her? 
aS.  The  woman  then  left  her  waterpot,  and  went  her  wkj  into  the  city,  and  saith  to  the  men, 
39.  Come,  see  a  man,  whidi  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did :  is  not  this  the  Christ? 
yx  Then  they  went  out  of  the  city,  and  came  unto  him.  ' 

{Before  he  had  time  to  ask  the  usual  question.) 

Samuel  T.  {spoke,)    I  was  most  interested  in  this  verse : 
^~***^*^-     "  He  that  drinks  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again,  but  he 
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tiiat  drinks  of  the  water  tiiat  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst" 
He  means  bv  this,  that  those  who  heard  what  he  taught,  and  did  it, 
should  live  always,  should  never  die,  their  spirits  should  never  die. 

Mr.  Alcott.    Can  spirit  die  ? 

Samuel  T.    For  a  spirit  to  die  is  to  leave  off  being  good. 

Erabtemdr  Edward  J.  I  was  interested  in  the  words,  ^For  die 
HoiiiicM.  water  I  shall  give  him  will  be  in  him  a  well  of  water."  I 
think  it  means  that  when  people  are  good  and  getting  better,  it  is 
l^e  water  springing  up  always.    They  have  more  and  more  goodness. 

Samuel  R.    Water  is  an  emblem  of  holiness. 

Mr.  Alcott.    Water  means  Spirit,  pure  and  unspoiled. 

Edward  J.    It  is  holy  spirit 

Ellen.    I  was  most  interested  in  these  words :  ''Ye  wor- 
idoiatiy.  gj^p  y^  know  not  what"   The  Samaritans  worship  idob, 

and  there  was  no  meaning  to  that 

Mr.  Alcott.    What  do  you  mean  by  their  worshiping  idols  ? 

Ellen.    They  cared  about  things  more  than  God. 

Mr.  Alcott.  What  kind  of  false  worship  do  ]rou  think  Jesus  ijvas 
thinking  about,  when  he  said :  "  Woman,  the  hour  is  coming  and  now 
is,  when  neither  in  this  mountain  —  "  ? 

Ellen.  Oh  1  she  thought  the  place  of  worship  was  more  impor- 
tant than  the  worship  itself. 

Mr.  Alcott.    Well  1  how  did  Jesus  answer  that  thought  ? 

Ellen.  He  told  her  what  she  ought  to  worship,  which  was  more 
important  than  where. 

Mr.  Alcott.  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  have  ndade  this  mistake,  and 
thought  that  we  only  worshiped  God  in  churches,  and  on  Sundays. 
How  is  it — who  has  thought  so? 

{Several  held  up  hands^  smiling,\ 
Who  knew  that  we  could  worship  God  any  where  ? 
(  Others  held  up  hands,) 

^S^^^        What  other  worship  is  there  beside  that  in  the  Church? 
Edward  J.    The  worship  in  our  hearts. 

Mr.  Alcott.    How  is  that  carried  on  ? 

Edward  J.    By  being  good. 

Nathan.    We  worship  God  by^owing  better. 

Augustine.    We  worship  God  when  we  repent  of  doing  wrong, 
sinceri  JosiAH.     I  was  most  interested  in  this  verse :  "  God  is  a 

^'  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth."  It  means  that  to  feel  our  prayers  is  more  im- 
portant than  to  say  the  words. 

Lemuel.    And  when  we  pray  and  pray  sincerely. 

Mr.  Alcott.    What  is  praying  sincerely  ? 

Lemuel.    Praying  the  truth. 

Mr.  Alcott.  What  is  to  be  done  in  praying  the  truth  ?  When 
you  think  of  prayer,  do  you  think  of  a  position  of  the  body  —  of 
words? 

Lemuel.  {BamesUy^  I  think  of  something  else,  but  I  cannot 
express  it 
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Mr.  Alcott.  Josiah  is  holding  up  his  hand ;  can  he  express  it  ? 
Josiah  {burst  out).  To  pray,  Mr.  Alcott,  is  to  be  good 
'^^'  really;  you  know  it  is  better  to  be  bad  before  people 
and  to  be  good  to  God  alone,  because  then  we  are  good  for  goodness 
sake,  and  not  to  be  seen,  and  not  for  people's  sake.  Well,  so  it  is 
with  prayer.  There  must  be  nothing  outward  about  prayer ;  but  we 
must  have  some  words,  sometimes ;  sometimes  we  need  not.  If  we 
don't  feel  the  prayer,  it  is  worse  than  never  to  say  a  word  of  prayer. 
It  is  wrong  not  to  pray,  but  it  is  more  wrong  to  speak  prayer  and  not 
pray.  We  had  better  do  nothing  about  it,  Mr.  Alcott  1  we  must  say 
words  in  a  prayer,  and  we  must  feel  the  words  we  say,  and  we  must 
do  what  belongs  to  the  words. 

Actual  Prayer.  Mr.  Alcott.    Oh !  there  must  be  doing,  must  there  ? 

Josiah.  Oh  I  yes,  Mr.  Alcott  1  doing  is  the  most  important  part 
We  must  ask  God  for  help,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to  do  the  thing 
we  are  to  be  helped  abouL  If  a  boy  should  be  good  all  day,  and 
have  no  temptation,  it  would  not  be  very  much  ;  there  would  be  no 
improvement ;  but  if  he  had  temptation,  he  could  pray  and  feel  the 
prayer,  and  try  to  overcome  it,  and  would  overcome  it;  and  then 
there  would  be  a  real  prayer  and  a  real  •  improvement  That  would 
be  something.  Temptation  is  always  necessary  to  a  real  prayer,  I 
think.  I  don't  believe  there  is  ever  any  real  prayer  before  tbere  is  a 
temptation ;  because  we  may  think  and  feel  and  say  our  prayer ;  but 
there  cannot  be  any  doing,  without  there  is  something  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Alcott.  Well,  Josiah,  that  will  do  now.  Shall  some  one  else 
speak? 

Josiah.    Oh,  Mr.  Alcott,  I  have  not  half  done ! 

Responnre  Edward  J.  Mr.  Alcott,  wfaat  is  the  use  of  responding  in 
**"'*'•  church  ? 

Mr.  Alcott.    Cannot  you  tell  ? 

Edward  J.    No ;  I  never  knew. 

iosiAH.    Oh !  Mr.  Alcott  1 
f  R.  Alcott.    Well,  Josiah,  do  you  know  ? 

JosLAH.  Why,  Edward !  is  it  not  just  like  a  mother's  telling  her 
child  the  words?  The  child  wants  to  pray;  it  don't  know  how  to 
express  its  real  thoughts,  as  we  often  say  to  Mr.  Alcott  here ;  and  the 
modier  says  words,  and  the  child  repeats  after  her  the  words. 

Edward  J.    Yes ;  but  I  don't  see  what  good  it  does. 

Josiah.  What !  if  the  mother  says  the  words,  and  the  child  repeats 
them  and  feeb  them  —  really  wants  the  things  that  are  prayed  lor — 
CAn't  you  see  that  it  does  some  good  ? 

Edward  J.     It  teaches  the  word-prayer — it  is  not  the  real  prayer. 

Josiah.  Yet  it  most  be  the  real  prayer,  and  the  real  prayer  mtist 
have  some  words. 

Rjteiar  But,  Mr.  Aloott,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better, 
wonhiik.  j^  2j  churdi,  everybody  prayed  for  themselves.  I  don't 
see  why  one  person  should  pray  for  all  the  rest  Why  could  not  the 
minister  pray  for  himsdf^  and  the  people  pray  for  themsdves ;  and 
why  shoold  nor  all  communicate  their  tfaoogiits  ?    Why  should  only 
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one  speak?  Why  should  not  all  be  preachers?  Everybody  could 
say  something  ;  at  least,  everybody  could  say  their  own  prayerB»  fer 
they  know  what  they  want.  Every  person  knows  the  temptations 
they.have,  and  people  are  tempted  to  do  difierent  things.  Mr.  Alcott ! 
I  think  Sunday  ought  to  come  oftener. 

Mr.  Alcott.    Our  hearts  can  make  all  time  Sunday. 

JosiAH.  Why,  then,  nothing  could  be  done !  There  must  be 
week-days,  I  know  —  some  week-days ;  I  said,  Sunday  oftener. 

Mr.  Alcott.    But  you  wanted  the  prayers  to  be  doing  prayers. 

^ ....  Now  some  of  the  rest  may  tell  me,  how  you  coidd  pray 

Pisjcr  Of  Faith.  j^» 

domg  prayers. 

George  K.  Place  is  of  no  consequence.  I  think  prayer  is  in  our 
hearts.  Christian  prayed  in  the  cave  of  Giant  Despair.  We  can  pray 
anywhere,  because  we  can  have  faith  an3n¥here. 

Mr.  Alcott.    Faith,  then,  is  necessary  ? 

George  K.    Yes  ;  for  it  is  faith  that  makes  the  prayer. 

Mr.  Alcott.    Suppose  an  instance  of  prayer  in  yourself 

George  K.    I  can  pray  going  to  bed  or  getting  up. 

Mr.  Alcott.    You  are  thinking  of  time,  —  place,  —  words. 

George  K.    And  feeling^  and  thoughts. 

Mr.  Alcott.    And  action  ? 

George  R.    Yes  ;  action  comes  after. 

John  B.  When  we  have  been  doing  wrong  and  are  sorry,  we  pray 
to  God  to  take  away  the  evil. 

Mr.  Alcott.    What  evil,  the  punishment  ? 

FoigiveneM.     JoHN  B.     No ;  we  want  the  forgiveness. 

Mr.  Alcott.    What  is  for-give-ness  ;  is  it  anything  given  ? 

Lemuel.    Goodness,  Holiness. 

John  B.     And  the  evil  is  taken  away. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Is  there  any  action  in  all  this  ? 

John  B.     Why  yes !  there  is  thought  and  feeling. 

Mr.  Alcott.  But  it  takes  the  body  also  to  act;  what  do  the 
hands  do  ? 

John  B.     There  is  no  prayer  in  the  hands  ! 

Mr.  Alcott.  You  have  taken  something  that  belongs  to  another ; 
you  pray  to  be  forgiven  ;  you  wish  not  to  do  so  again ;  you  are  sorry. 
Is  there  anything  to  do  ? 

John  B.  If  you  injure  anybody,  and  can  repair  it,  you  must,  and 
you  will,  if  you  have  prayed  sincerely ;  but  that  is  not  the  prayer. 

Mr.  Alcott.    Would  the  prayer  be  complete  without  it? 

John  B.    No. 

Andrew.     Prayer  is  in  the  Spirit 

Mr.  Alcott.     Does  the  Body  help  the  Spirit  ? 

Andrew.    It  don't  help  the  prayer. 

Dnmstic  Pnyr    ^^  Alcott.    Don't  the  lips  movc  ? 

Andrew.     But  have  the  lips  anything  to  do  with  the 
prayer? 

Mr.  Alcott.  Yes;  they  may.  The  whole  nature  may  act  to- 
gether; the  body  pray;  and  I  want  you  to  tell  an  instance  of  a  prayer 
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in  which  are  thoughts,  feelings,  action;  which  involves  the  whole 
nature,  body  and  all.  There  may  be  prayer  in  the  palms  of  our 
hands. 

Andrew.  Why,  if  I  had  hurt  anybody,  and  was  sorry  and  prayed 
to  be  forgiven,  I  suppose  I  should  look  round  for  some  medicine  and 
try  to  mdce  it  well 

{Mr.  Alcoti  here  spoke  0/  the  connedum  0/  the  mind  ttnth  the  hody^  m 

order  to  make  his  meamng  clearer. 

Samuel  R.  If  I  had  a  bad  habit  and  should  ask  God  for  help  to 
break  it;  and  then  should  try  so  as  really  to  break  it — that  would  be 
a  prayer. 

Charles.  Suppose  I  saw  a  poor  beggar-boy  hurt,  or  sick,  and  all 
bleeding ;  and  I  had  very  nice  clothes,  and  was  afraid  to  soil  them, 
or  fix>m  any  such  cause  should  pass  him  by,  and  bye  and  bye  I  should 
look  back  and  see  another  boy  helping  him,  and  should  be  really  sorry 
and  pray  to  be  forgiven  —  that  would  be  a  real  prayer ;  but  if  I  had 
done  the  kindness  at  the  time  of  it,  that  would  have  been  a  deeper 
prayer. 

Augustine.  When  anybody  has  done  wrong,  and  does  not  repent 
for  a  good  while,  but  at  last  repents  and  prays  to  be  forgiven,  it  may 
be  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it ;  yet  tiiat  might  be  a  real  prayer. 

Mr.  Alcott.    Imagine  a  real  doing  prayer  in  your  life. 

Lucia.  Suppose,  as  I  was  going  home  from  school,  some  friend 
of  mine  should  get  an^  with  me,  and  throw  a  stone  at  me ;  I  could 
pray  not  to  be  tempted  to  do  the  same,  to  throw  a  stone  at  her,  and 
would  not 

Mr.  Alcott.  And  would  the  not  doing  an^^ng  in  that  case  be 
a  prayer  and  an  action?  Keeping  your  body  still  would  be  the  body's 
part  of  it 

Lucia.    Yes. 

Ellen.  I  heard  a  woman  say,  once,  that  she  could  pray  best 
when  she  was  at  work ;  that  when  she  was  scouring  floor  she  would 
ask  God  to  cleanse  her  mind. 

DevotioD  to  Mr.  Alcott.  I  ¥rill  now  vary  my  question.  Is  there  any 
the  Holy,         prayer  in  Patience  ? 

All.     a  great  deal 

Mr.  Alcott.    In  Impatience? 

All.    No  ;  not  any. 

Mr.  Alcott.    In  Doubt? 

George  K.     No  ;  but  in  Faith. 

Mr.  Alcott.    In  Laziness  ? 

All  (but  yosiah).    No  ;  no  kind  of  prayer. 

JosiAH.  I  shoidd  think  that  Laziness  was  the  prayer  of  the  body, 
Mr.  Alcott 

Mr.  Alcott.  Yes ;  it  seems  so.  The  body  tries  to  be  still  more 
body ;  it  tries  to  get  down  into  the  clay ;  it  tries  to  sink ;  but  the 
spint  is  always  trying  to  lift  it  up  and  make  it  do  something. 

Edward  J.  Lazy  people  sometimes  have  passions  that  make  diem 
act 
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Me-  Alcott.    Yes  ;  they  act  downwardSk 

I9  there  any  prayer  in  disobedience? 

All.    No. 

Mr.  Alcott.    Is  there  any  in  submission  ? 

In  forbearing  when  injured? 

In  suffering  for  a  good  object? 

In  self-sacrifice  ? 

All.    (Eagtrly  to  each  question.)    Yes.    Yes.    Yes.    Yes. 

{Mr,  Alcott  here  mcuie  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  loving  God 
with  all  our  heart,  soul,  mind,  &»c,,  and  the  Idea  of  Devotion  it  ex- 
pressed, yosiah  wanted  to  speak  constantly,  but  Mr  Alcott  checked  km, 
that  the  others  might  have  opportunity,  thcmgh  the  latter  wished  to  yield 
to  yosiah.) 

IdtaofUniTer-  JOSIAH  {burst  OUt).  Mr.  AlcOtt  !  yOU  know  Mrs.  Bar- 
sal  Adoration  bauld  says  in  her  hymns,  Everything  is  prayer;  ev^ 
■nd  Peace.  action  is  prayer ;  all  nature  prays  ;  the  bird  prays  in 
singing ;  the  tree  prays  in  growing ;  men  pray ;  men  can  pray  more; 
we  feel ;  we  have  more  —  more  Uian  nature ;  we  can  know  and  do 
right ;  Conscience  prays ;  all  our  powers  pray ;  action  prays.  Once 
we  said  here,  that  there  was  a  "  Christ  in  the  bottom  of  our  Spirits  " 
when  we  try  to  be  good;  then  we  pray  in  Christ;  and  that  is  the 
whole.* 

Mr.  Alcott.  Yes,  Josiah,  that  is  the  whole.  That  is  Universal 
Prayer — the  adoration  of  the  Universe  to  its  Author  I 

Rererenceof  Charles.  I  was  most  interested  in  this  verse  —  "The 
the  Godlike  in  day  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  men  shall  worship  the 
Con«dence.  father,"  &c  I  think  that  this  means  that  people  are 
about  to  learn  what  to  worship,  and  where. 

Mr.  Alcott.    Have  you  learned  this  to-day? 

Charles.    Yes ;  I  have  learnt  some  new  things,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Alcott.    What  are  you  to  worship  ? 

Charles.    Goodness. 

Mr.  Alcott.    Where  is  it  ? 

Charles.    Within. 

Mr.  Alcott.    Within  what  ? 

Charles.     Conscience,  or  God. 

Mr.  Alcott.    Are  you  to  worship  Conscience  ? 

Charles.    Yes. 

Mr.  Alcott.    Is  it  anywhere  but  in  yourself? 

Charles.  Yes ;  it  is  in  Nature. 

Mr.  Alcott.    Is  it  in  other  people  ? 
Reverence  of    Charles.    Ycs  ;  there  is  more  or  less  of  it  in  other  peo- 
Humaniiy.       pjg^  uuless  they  havc  taken  it  out 

Mr.  Alcott.     Can  it  be  entirely  taken  out  ? 

Charles.    Goodness  always  lingers  in  Conscience. 

Mr.  Alcott.     Is  Conscience  anywhere  but  in  Human  Nature  ? 


*  Thia  tmpnrriaatioD  ia  preaerved  in  ita  worda.     Toaiadi,  it  may  be  named,  waa  under  atven  jeara 
of  «ge,  and  tke  other  cfaildreB  were  chiefly  between  the  agea  of  aix  and  twdve  years. 
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Reverence  of     Charles.     It  is  in  the  Supernatural. 

the  invUibie.     j^j^^  Alcott.    You  Said  at  first  that  there  was  sometfiing 

in  outward  Nature,  which  we  should  worship. 

Charles.  No ;  I  don't  think  we  should  worship  anything  but  the 
Invisible. 

Mr.  Alcott.    What  is  the  Invisible  ? 

Charles.    It  is  the  Supernatural. 

John  B.    It  is  the  Inward — the  Spiritual. 

But  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not  worship  the  sun  a  little  as 
well — 

Mr.  Alcott.     As  well  as  the  Sunmaker  ?    But  there  are 
ti^VaSu^       sun-worshipers. 

John  B.    Yes ;  a  little ;  for  the  sun  gives  us   light  and 
heat 

Mr.  Alcott.  What  is  the  difference  between  your  feeling  when 
you  think  of  the  sun,  or  the  ocean,  (Ae  described  some  grand  scenes^) 
and  when  you  think  of  Conscience  acting  in  such  cases  as  —  {he  gave 
some  striking  instances  of  moral  power.)    Is  there  not  a  difference  ? 

(They  raised  their  hands,) 

What  is  the  name  of  the  feeling  with  which  you  look  at  Nature  ? 

Several.     Admiration. 

Mr.  Alcott.  But  when  Conscience  governs  our  weak  body,  is  it 
not  a  Supernatural  Force  ?  Do  you  not  feel  the  awe  of  the  inferior 
before  a  superior  nature  ?  And  is  not  that  worship  ?  The  sun  can- 
not produce  it. 
Spiritual  Awe.  JosiAH.  Spirit  worships  Spirit  Clay  worships  Clay. 
Sttpremacy  of  ^^'  Alcott.  Wait  a  moment,  Josiah.  I  wish  to  talk 
Spirit orer  with  the  Others;  let  me  ask  them  this  question;  —  Do 
Natwe.  y^y  ^jg^i  ^^^  Conscience  is  stronger  than  the  mountain, 

deeper  and  more  powerful  than  the  ocean  ?  Can  you  say  to  yourself, 
I  can  remove  this  mountain  ? 

JosiAH  (burst  out).  Yes,  Mr.  Alcott  1  I  do  not  mean  that  with  my 
body  I  can  lift  up  a  mountain  —  with  my  hand ;  but  I  can  feel ;  and 
I  know  that  my  Conscience  is  greater  than  the  mountain,  for  it  can 
feel  and  do ;  and  the  mountain  cannot  There  is  the  mountain, 
there !  It  was  made,  and  that  is  all.  But  my  Conscience  can  grow. 
It  is  the  same  kind  of  Spirit  as  made  the  mountain  be,  in  the  first 
place.  I  do  not  know  what  it  may  be  and  do.  The  Body  is  a 
mountain,  and  the  Spirit  says,  be  moved,  and  it  is  moved  into 
another  place, 
w^^r  ^^'  Alcott,  we  think  too  much  about  Clay.    We  should 

I  should  think  a  mother  now  would  love  her  baby's  Spirit;  and  sup- 
pose it  should  die,  that  is  only  the  Spirit  bursting  away  out  of  the 
Body.  It  is  alive  ;  it  is  perfectly  happy  ;  I  really  do  not  know  why 
people  mourn  when  their  friends  die^  I  should  think  it  would  be 
matter  of  rejoicing.  For  instance :  now,  if  we  should  go  out  into  the 
ReieM  from  Street  and  find  a  box  —  an  old  dusty  box  —  and  should 
Fksh.  put  into  it  some  very  fine  pearls,  and  bye  and  bye  the  box 
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should  grow  old  and  break,  why,  we  should  not  even  think  about 
the  box ;  but  if  the  pearls  were  safe,  we  should  think  of  them  and 
nothing  else.  So  it  is  with  the  Soul  and  Body.  I  cannot  see  why 
people  mourn  for  bodies. 

Mr.  Alcott.  Yes,  Josiah ;  that  is  all  true,  and  we  are  glad  to 
hear  it.     Shall  some  one  else  now  speak  beside  you  ? 

JosiAH.     Oh,  Mr.  Alcott !  then  I  will  stay  in  the  recess  and  talk, 
inttiiictaf        ^^  Alcott.    When  a  little  infant  opens  its  eyes  upon 
Adoration  in     this  world,  and  sees  things  out  of  itself,  and  has  the  feel- 
in&ncj.  jjjg  ^£  admiration,  is  there  in  that  feeling  the  beginning  to 

worship? 

JosiAH.  No,  Mr.  Alcott ;  a  little  baby  does  not  worship.  It  opens 
its  eyes  on  the  outward  world,  and  sees  things,  and  perhaps  wonders 
what  they  are  ;  but  it  don't  know  anything  about  them  or -itself.  It 
don't  know  the  uses  of  anything ;  there  is  no  worship  in  it 

Mr.  Alcott.  But  in  this  feeling  of  wonder  and  admiration  which 
it  has,  is  there  not  the  beginning  of  worship  that  will  at  last  find  its 
object  ? 

JosiAH.  No ;  there  is  not  even  the  beginning  of  worship.  It 
must  have  some  temptation,  I  think,  before  it  can  know  the  thing  to 
worship. 

Mr.  ALCorr.  But  is  there  not  a  feeling  that  comes  up  from 
within,  to  answer  to  the  things  that  come  to  the  eyes  and  ears  ? 

Josiah.     But  feeling  is  not  worship,  Mr.  Alcott. 

Mr.  Alcott.    Can  there  be  worship  without  feeling  ? 

JosiAH.  No ;  but  there  can  be  feeling  without  worship.  For  in- 
stance, if  I  prick  my  hand  with  a  pin,  I  feel,  to  be  sure,  but  I  do  not 
worship. 

Mr.  Alcott.  That  is  bodily  feeling.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that 
the  little  infant  finds  its  power  to  worship  in  the  feeling  which  is  first 
only  admiration  of  what  is  without 

JosiAH.  No,  no ;  I  know  what  surprise  is,  and  I  know  what 
admiration  is ;  and  perhaps  the  little  creature  feels  that.  But  she 
does  not  know  enough  to  know  that  she  has  Conscience,  or  that 
there  Is  temptation.  My  little  sister  feels,  and  she  knows  some 
things ;  but  she  does  not  worship.* 

. .  Mr.  Alcott.    Now  I  wish  you  all  to  think.    What  have 

°  ^    '  we  been  talking  about  to-day? 

Charles.     Spiritual  Worship. 

Mr.  Alcott.    And  what  have  we  concluded  it  to  be  ? 

Charles.    The  Worship  of  Spirit  in  Conscience. 

**  One  of  the  most  frequent  objections  raised  against  the  principle 
of  an  interior  development  is,  that  the  answers  are  not  really  those  of 
the  children,  but  of  the  teacher.  And  in  proof  of  this,  parents  hav6 
adduced  the  fact,  that  they  never  could  succeed  in  eliciting  such  ex- 

*  Here  I  was  obliged  to  pause,  as  Iwas  altogether  fiuigued  with  keei»ng  my  pen  in  long  and  m- 
oommooly  constant  requidtion.  I  was  enabled  to  preserve  the  words  better  than  onial,  becanuM 
Josiah  had  so  mudi  of  the  conversation,  whose  enunciation  is  slow,  and  ^ribose  fine  choice  of  hn* 
guage  and  steadiness  of  mind,  makes  him  easy  to  follow  and  remembtf.  —  Ret^fiier. 
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pressions  from  their  own  children,  as  these  printed  conversations 
report.  The  latter  is  quite  true ;  but  it  does  not  prove  the  former 
assumption.  A  truly  spiritual  mind  is  requisite  to  the  justly  putting  a 
spiritual  question  ;  and  this  is  not  attained  by  imitation,  nor  by  edu- 
cation wholly,  but  by  genius  chiefly,  by  generation,  bv  the  Spirit's 
presence.  In  .the  few  leisure  moments  of  a  mercantile  man,  there 
can  be  none  of  that  large  and  deep  preparation  which  preceded  these 
remarkable  results,  of  which  we  readily  concede  such  a  parent  may 
rationally  doubt.  The  anxieties  of  domestic  life,  wheUier  rich  or 
poor,  also  preclude  the  mother  from  coming  into  that  serene  and 
high  relationship  to  her  little  ones,  without  which  no  approach  to 
spirit-culture  can  be  effected.  Skepticism  is  unavoidable  until  the 
doubter  is  in  a  position  to  try  the  experiment,  and  such  position  is 
unattainable  while  he  doubts. 

"  But  supposing  it  were  a  fact,  that  the  responses  are  not  spontane- 
ous, but  mere  echoes  of  the  teacher's  mind,  it  is  not  a  small  achieve- 
ment to  have  discovered  a  mode  of  tuition  which,  while  it  is  highly 
agreeable  to  the  student,  succeeds  so  well  in  making  him  acquainted 
with  the  deepest  facts  of  all  existence.  Could  it  not,  then,  still  more 
easily  open  to  him  the  superficial  facts,  to  attain  which  years  and 
years  of  dull  laborious  college  life  are  painfully  occupied  ?  If  the 
laws  in  moral  consciousness  can  there  be  presented  to  children ; 
assuredly  the  reported  facts  in  history  and  language  should  not  be 
suffered  to  be  any  longer  a  grievous  burden  to  our  young  men." 


Editors  of  The  Radical.  —  A  member  of  the  "  Union  for  Chris* 
tian  Work  "  in  this  city,  I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  article 
on  "Majority-Blindness,"  in  the  July  number.  Christ  "went  about 
doing  good,"  and  in  that  connection  only,  do  I  see  any  appropriate- 
ness in  having  the  word  "  Christian  "  form  a  part  of  our  name.  With 
your  argument  against  its  use,  by  a  similar  association  in  Boston,  I 
can  personally,  fully  unite,  and  would  be  better  pleased  if  our  own 
title  was  "Union  for  good  Works." 

But  I  wished  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  however 
much  this  movement  may  have  been  "  especially  designed  "  to  reach 
the  "outside  infidel,"  and  non-church-going  class,  it  is  evidently  des« 
tined  also  to  reach,  liberate,  enlighten,  and  sustain  that  class  of#wor- 
shipers  at  divine  service  who  are  regular  attendants  —  not  from  full 
sympathy  and  unison  of  feeling,  but  from  a  desire  to  go  somewhere, 
radier  than  remain  at  home  all  day ;  and  who,  although  in  some  cases, 
occupying  the  conspicuous  positions  of  deacons  and  elders,  admit, 
when  questioned  squarely,  that  they  d6  not,  and  cannot  endorse  many 
of  the  creeds  and  doctrines  of  their  own  churches.    This  is  one  of  our 
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many  works,  methinks,  and  an  important  one,  to  assist  in  removing 
from  the  community  all  shades  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  and  all 
conceptions  of  religious  faith  and  duty  which  are  based  upcmi  or  are 
an  ou^owth  o(  the  false  ideas  of  past  ages. 

Coming  forth  from  nearly  all  the  several  denominations,  and  with 
privilege  of  joining  us  without  assenting  to  any  religious  dc^gmas 
whatever,  the  class  to  which  we  refer  will  ever  be  increasing,  and 
forming  a  large  element  in  these  "Unions";  and  to  those  persons 
the  word  "  Christain  "  may  have,  at  first,  an  inviting  look,  and  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  our  rooms.  The  ''  infidel "  portion  of  the  out- 
siders, being  usually  the  most  advanced  in  liberal  thoughts  and  reli- 
gious ideas,  can  certainly  afford  to  have  such  a  sign  over  their  door 
(if  not  deceptive,  with  a  correct  interpretation),  as  will  induce  the 
largest  number  of  insiders  to  enter,  and,  perchance,  be  "  converted  ^ 
anew.  And  to  the  non-educated,  roving,  and  reckless  portion  of  the 
outside  class,  the  sign  or  name  will  make  very  little  difference.  Our 
effect  on  them  —  to  whom  a  large  share  of  our  attention  should  be  di- 
rected, will  depend  almost  wholly  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
approached  and  the  quality  of  the  cordiality  we  extend  to  them. 

The  decided  tendency  of  this  movement  will  probably  be,  like  that 
of  the  "  Parker  Fraternity  "  of  Boston,  to  liberalize  all  the  church  so- 
cieties within  the  scope  of  its  influence,  and  to  teach  the  people  that 
their  present  and  future  happiness  depends  more  upon  the  daily  con- 
duct of  their  lives,  than  upon  a  belief  in  this  or  that  doctrine. 

G.  K. 

Providence,  July,  186S. 

THE  most  manly  method,  it  strikes  us,  is,  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names,  to  say  what  you  mean  as  clearly  as  you  can.  The 
little  strokes  of  wit  by  which  you  gain  some  over  to  your  side,  are 
demoralizing.  It  is  better  to  swear.  Better  still  it  is  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  gaining  others  over.  One  is  not  supposed  to  know  of  their 
little  prejudices.  It  is  their  business  to  attend  to  those.  You  have 
only  to  do  your  own  work,  and  in  an  ideal  fashion,  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  h^t  thing  you  know  in  the  best  manner  you  know.  "  Let  the  wide 
world  wag  as  it  may."  We  say  this  respectfully,  and  because  we  have 
/aM  in  the  "  wide  world."  Do  not  compromise  with  it.  "  Ye  can- 
not serve  both  God  and  Mammon."  Now  God  to  you  is  your  own 
conviction,  truth,  your  ideal-love,  pleasure,  whatever  these  may  be. 
All  outside,  or  all  else,  is  devil,  mammon,  or  something  of  that  nature. 
The  practical  way  is  to  adhere  to  yourself   If  you  ^e  wrongs  you  will 
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be  modified,  made  over ;  for  you  will  be  overpowered  hy  those  who 
are  right  I  mean,  you  will  be  persuaded  by  their  attitude,  your  own 
mind  will  readjust  itself;  and  jrau  will  surrender  quiedy  and  thank- 
fiUly.  The  "  wide  world  "  will  do  the  same.  It  never  honors  those 
who  court  it  with  concessions.    It  usa  them  .often,  and  uses  them  up. 

Now  what  would  be  easier,  simpler,  nobler,  if  a  "  Union  "  is  needed, 
than  to  place  it  on  good,  truth-telling  footing;  let  it  be  for  o/f  on 
equal  terms.    Let  it  have  "  an  inviting  look  "  for  all. 

This  is  the  way  we  look  at  the  case,  but  we  doubt  not "  G.  K."  is 
following  bis  own  path  as  resolutely,  in  testing  the  direction  indicated 
in  the  above  letter.  s.  b.  11, 


WHAT  shall  take  the  place  of  the  Church,  for  those  who  desire 
some  satisfactory  methods  of  entertainment  and  instruction  ? 
This  is  a  question  properly  asked,  and^  easily  answered.  A  simple 
business  organization  is  needed  to  provide  the  means  for  paying  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  lecture,  or  hold  conversations.  A  few  persons  in 
every  town  could  readily  arrange  the  matter,  and  by  acting  in  concert 
along  a  line  of  travel  East  and  West,  provide  for  the  winter,  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost. 

We  are  led  to  speak  of  this  by  receiving  a  number  of  letters  bear- 
ing on  the  subject.  Let  persons  interested,  put  into  the  effort  one- 
half  the  sense  and  energy  they  display  in  ordinary  business  life,  and 
their  success  will  be  placed  beyond  doubt 

A  course  of  lectures  this  winter  on  radical  religion,  in  Eastern  and 
Western  towns  would  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  happy  feature  of  the 
year.  In  every  locality  new  and  sympathizing  faces  would  appear, 
and  interesting  acquaintances  be  formed.  There  are  more  people 
inquiring,  and  free  to  interest  themselves  in  the  subject,  than  one  at 
first  believes. 

To  meet  with  new  persons,  and  establish  a  social  compact,  un- 
biased by  any  outward  form  of  creed,  or  Church  discipline,  gaining  at 
the  same  time  all  the  Church  would  provide  for,  and  much  more  in 
the  way  of  intellectual  life  and  esthetic  culture,  is  a  privilege  the  un- 
churched part  of  each  community  owe  it  to  themselves  to  secure. 
The  time  is  propitious.  The  age  of  ceremony  it  is  not  possible  again 
to  revive.  Plain,  thoughtful  speech ;  cheerful  conversation ;  a  higher 
literature,  art,  science ;  shall  do  for  America,  what  other  religious  en- 
terprises have  failed  to  attain.  .  ^^^.       s.  u.  u. 
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THE  July  number  of  "  The  Monthly  Religious  Magazine  "  has 
an  article  on  "  The  Irreligion  of  Poor  Work,"  which  deserves 
attention.  With  the  theology  of  our  contemporary  we  are  wholly  un- 
able to  agree,  but  we  shall  give  it  the  hand  of  fellowship  so  long  as 
it  publishes  essays  so  sound  and  reasonable  as  the  one  referred  to. 

MATHEW  ARNOLD'S  essays  on  "Authority  and  Anarchy," 
republished  in  "  Every  Saturday,"  should  be  read,  &ough  thejr 
are  not  much  in  the  American  way  of  thinking,  and  though  Mr.  A. 
affects  to  write  as  if  he  translated  from  the  Greek.  In  the  last  of  hb 
essays  the  audacious  writer  professes  an  opinion  that  our  civilization 
has  had  a  surfeit  of  "  Hebraism,"  and  that  a  course  of  "  Hellenism  " 
might  now  have  the  effect  of  Star  Spring  Water,  to  remove  effete  mat- 
ter and  quicken  vitality  in  the  system.  d.  a.  w. 


"THE  DIM  RELIGIOUS  LIGHT." 

THE  "  First  Church  Society  "  of  Boston,  m  Berkeley  street^  has 
prayed.  It  was  for  a  remission  of  the  duties  on  some  painted 
glass  windows  which  the  Church  wanted  for  obscuring  its  interior, 
with  a  hope  to  imitate,  in  a  box,  the  effect  that  belongs  to  a  Cathe- 
dral. 

Religious  be,  but  dim  at  any  rate, 
Trum  Deeds  the  rouge  upon  her  naked  beauty : 
Alas,  too  many  churches  in  the  State 
Already  have  tneir  light  exempt  from  Duty. 

Oh  Churches,  if  the  light  within  you  be 
But  darkness  tinted  up  by  Scripture  story  I 
Ye  crave  a  light  subdued  —  what  mockery! 
A  light  triumphant  is  the  church's  gloiy. 

National  Anti-Slavery  Standard, 


SHELLEY,  perhaps  the  noblest  poet  of  Liberty  and  Progress  that 
the  world  has  yet  brought  forth,  married  twice.  His  second  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft.  She  was  named  for  her 
mother,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin.  In  dedicating  to  her  his  noble 
"  Revolt  of  Islam,"  Shelley  speaks  of  her  mother  thus : 

"They  say  that  thou  wert  lovely  from  thy  birth, 
Of  glorious  parent  thou  aspirine  child ; 
I  wonder  not;  for  One  then  left  Uiis  earth, 
Whose  life  was  like  a  setting  planet  mild, 
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**  Which  clothed  thee  in  the  radiance  undefiled 
Of  its  departing  glory ;  still  her  fame 
Shines  on  thee  through  the  tempest  dark  and  wild 
Which  vex  these  latter  days.' 

—  TAi  Revolutiofu 

^npHE  RADaAL'*  makes  a  slight  mistake  as  to  "The  Revolu- 
JL  TioN  "  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  invaloable  work.  We  are 
publishing  it  entirely,  to  be  completed  in  our  second  volume.  Though 
the  most  powerful  argument  for  Woman's  Rights  ever  framed,  it  has 
long  been  wholly  out  of  the  market 

—  The  Revolution, 


THADDEUS  STEVENS. 

LONG  he  leagued  with  Life  for  time, 
And  Death  rejected. 
Many  years  he  heard  death-music  near  him  chime. 
And  stood  protected: 

Bearing  up  by  sheerest  will 

To  man  his  post; 

Watching  keen,  to  guard  a  people  perilled  still. 

To  win  the  most 

^^  Died  at  midnight  f'  his  stem  task 

Then  only  done. 

Rested  not  his  course  to  doubt  the  way,  or  ask, 

"Is  the  race  yet  won?" 

Valorous  man  1  claiming  the  right 
Unto  the  end. 

Well  knew  how  to  route  disloyal  might 
Of  foe  or  friend. 

When  the  Day  comes  girt  with  power. 

His  truth  shall  stand. 

All  men  learn  what  worth  belongs  with  every  hour. 

In  every  land. 

August  13,  1868. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


Thb  Worship  op  Testis  in  its  Past  and  Prbsbmt  Aspects.  Bt  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  minister  of  the  Free  Church  at  Lynn.  Boston :  Williaai 
V.  Spencer,  203  Washington  Street    1868.    pp.  92. 

Every  effort  which  is  made,  in  the  interest  of  reason  and  science,  to  find 
the  historical  position  of  Christianity,  and  to  account  for  the  development 
of  its  spiritual  truths  without  recourse  to  marvels  and  impossibilities,  is 
met  by  the  conservatives,  with  the  triumphant  cry, ''  Here  is  Christianity-* 
here  are  the  astonishing  phenomena  of  its  position  and  influence  in  the 
World  :  they  are  directly  traceable  to  a  narrative,  and  the  narrative  grows 
out  of  a  person :  if  either  be  explained  away,  the  phenomena  are  left  in 
mid  air,  unsupported  —  eighteen  solid  centuries  without  a  root.'' 

It  is*  one  object  of  rational  religion  to  show  how  the  developing  soul  of 
mankind  accounts  for  aU  the  great  men  and  the  salutary  phenomoia  of  the 
past  and  present,  and  to  cure  the  mind  of  its  slavish  trick  of  interpolating 
miracles  always  where  nature  has  always  shown  herself  sufficient  It  Is 
true,  the  mind  thus  pays  its  homage  to  its  own  sense  of  commanding  excel- 
lence ;  but  this  moral  feeling  does  not  cancel  the  irrationality  of  the  effiMt 
to  buttress  history  with  mythology.  Anything  that  is  developed,  in  any 
province  of  human  thought,  feeling  and  action,  might  thus  be  supposed  to 
lack  its  own  sufficing  tendency,  derived  directly  from  the  divine  presence, 
from  the  perpetual  nature  of  an  indwelling  reason.  This  supposition  is 
alwa3rs  made  where  a  strict  mental  method  does  not  exist  to  preside  over 
the  observation  of  facts.  When  such  a  method  arrives,  it  selects  the  fects 
from  the  mythology:  but  any  generation  is  liable  to  mythologize  again 
whenever  fects  seem  to  transcend  its  method.  Fancy  throws  its  pontoon  of 
the  supernatural  across  from  its  perception  to  its  ignorance,  and  God  comes 
travelling  thereby  with  a  fresh  budget  of  marvel.  When  the  mind  comes 
up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  mirage,  it  disappears,  and  every  object  stands 
unquivering  in  the  natural  light  There  is  a  portion  of  ignorance  which 
secures  an  unhistorical  period  to  every  generation,  and  fringes  even  its 
scientific  strivings  with  a  penumbras  of  astrology,  alchemy,  and  kindred 
dreams.  If  we  assume  that  it  is  constantly  diminishing  before  the  guaran- 
tees of  scientific  method,  we  only  say  that  it  prevailed  most  at  times  and  in 
places  that  were  ill-furnished  with  such  a  method,  and  where  the  imagina- 
tion bade  striking  and  favorite  objects  loom  without  stint,  to  be  lifted  into 
the  appearance  of  a  historical  basis.  But  the  only  history  in  such  periods 
is  in  the  genuineness  of  the  souPs  own  predilictions  for  truth  and  beauty. 
These  will  cluster  around  the  nearest  magnet,  and,  as  they  cling  thrilling  to 
it,  do  not  anticipate  a  later  capacity  to  determine  that  it  only  shares 
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the  natural  element  which  penetrates  all  things  and  makes  the  earth's  me- 
ridians its  daily  road. 

This  little  pamphlet,  so  simply  and  earnestly  written,  with  such  a  love  for 
truth,  and  such  reverence  for  the  intellectual  methods  which  alone  discover 
and  confirm  it,  is  composed  with  the  above  idea :  to  show  that  Jesus  was 
genuine,  because  religion  itself  is :  tiiat  his  virtue  was  authentic,  because 
it  has  been  the  longing,  and  is  always  the  possibility,  of  the  human  souL 
The  imagination  which  expects,  hopes,  prophecies  human  excellencies  and 
triumphs,  has  constantly  invested  with  supemature,  the  persons  who  have 
approached  the  nearest  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  own  moral  and  spiritual  na- 
ture.   In  every  race  and  country  this  has  bef  n  the  story. 

Mr.  Johnson  shows  how  this  tendency  to  idealization  invested  other  per- 
sons at  the  Christian  era,  and  for  several  subsequent  centuries.  With  ad- 
mirable scholarship  he  shows  how  the  great  ideas  and  tendencies  of 
humanity  which  lead  to  this  investiture  have  been  in  all  ages  the  same,  and 
identical  in  tbe  philosopher  and  the  illiterate ;  and  that  these,  by  develop- 
ing into  light  and  consciousness,  have  constructed  the  genuine  history  of 
religion ;  that  they  are  the  pith  of  all  Scripture,  and  the  pretext  of  all  my- 
thology. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  not,  like  our  Conservatives,  so  poorly  off  for  moral  and 
spiritual  fiuth,  that  he  is  obliged  to  construct  an  absolutely  perfect  man, 
and  to  keep  his  sinless  perfection  fi'om  caving  in  by  a  constant  shoring  up 
with  miracles.  He  knocks  all  the  miraculous  away,  and  his  divine  man 
does  not  come  clattering  down  into  the  unintelligible  nonentity  that  our 
Orthodox  firiends  so  dread.  The  man  was  in  nature,  and  is  there  still,  and 
is  mankind's  ideal  of  its  own  possible  excellence.  And  this,  too,  is  the 
root  of  Christianity,  the  cause  of  its  development,  the  explanation  of  its 
influence,  the  condition  of  its  growth  and  future  improvement  It  is  the 
love  of  man  and  the  love  of  God  fashioning  itself  in  continuance  from  the 
beginning,  the  life  of  people  and  of  their  foolish  creeds,  and  the  only  pallia- 
tkm  of  their  preposterous  superstitions.  It  b  the  climbing  and  culminating 
nature  of  man's  best  ideas,  which  ere  kmg  will  be  joined  to  a  true  mental 
me^od,  and  discard  the  old  tricks  and  pretexts  of  the  supematufaL 

This  pamphlet  is  a  soHd  contribation  to  the  objects  cmT  radical  religfoa. 
We  would  fiun  extol  tiie  sweet  and  noble  spirit  of  the  writer ;  but  whoever 
reads  Ids  pages  will  best  perform  an  office  that  is  grateful  to  aD  sincere 
•ools.  J.  w. 

''Ah  iHiMODUCI'lOH  TO  THE  STUDT  OP  THE  NsW TESTAMEMT,  CsRICAL, 

ExBGsncAL  AMD  THEOLOGICAL.   By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.  D.   In  two 
volumes.    London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1868." 

The  prefiKX  to  these  inteiesting  vofamies  gives  evidence  of  a  modest  and 
devout  spirit  in  their  author,  cooibiiied  with  a  coovictjoo  that  the  tesolts  of 
critical  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  New  Testament  reooids  in  Gennaoy,  Hol- 
land and  Fiance,  for  tfaiity  fears  pant,  are  ci  wifliciCEi  conicqnfcr  to  be 
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presented  in  a  popnlar  fonn  to  the  British  public,  and  the  readers  of  Eng*- 
lish  everywhere.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  very  valuable  works  pub- 
lished in  those  countries  within  the  period  named,  neither  the  Gospels  nor 
the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  studied  exclusively  from 
the  old  point  of  view.  The  writings  of  scholars  so  eminent  and  so  trust- 
worthy as  those  who  have  published  the  criticism  in  question  can  no  longer 
be  ignored ;  and  any  attempt  to  repress  the  spirit  of  inquiry  thus  roused  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  a  love  of  truth.  All  who  value  truth  above  traditioa 
vnH  submit  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  without  fear  to  a  full  investi- 
gation. The  custom  prevailing  in  England  has  generally  been  to  ignore 
views  on  this  subject  contrary  to  traditional  opinions,  or  else  to  speak  of 
them  with  strong  condemnation ;  but  a  better  day,  the  author  thinks,  is 
already  dawning,  when  reason,  "  the  candle  of  the  Lord  "  within  us,  will  be 
vilified  no  more,  and  the  highest  evidence  for  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture 
will  be  found  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man. 

The  purpose  of  an  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  is.  to  discuss  all 
such  questions  respecting  each  book  as  its  age,  author,  object  and  aim, 
credibility,  characteristics,  integrity,  contents.  In  considering  these  mat- 
ters, difficult  questions,  on  which  the  evidence  is  conflicting,  have  to  be 
treated,  and  slender  probabilities  to  be  weighed.  In  these  circumstances 
the  author  has  exercised  his  best  judgment,  reaching  conclusions  cautiously 
where  acute  scholars  differ. 

:  Speaking  of  the  ha  that  religion  is  often  confounded  with  a  system  of 
theological  dogmas,  and  of  the  bitterness  between  theologiams  thence  arift^ 
ing.  Dr.  Davidson  says :  — 

**  If  men  could  see  that  the  Spirit  of  God  neither  dwelt  exclusively  in 
apostles,  nor  rendered  them  infisdliDle,  however  highly  eifted  they  may  have 
been,  the  sacred  records  would  be  less  distorted,  and  different  values  would 
be  assigned  to  the  several  parts  of  the  volume  according  to  their  nature. 
When  those  records  are  held  to  be  absolutely  correct  in  all  matters, 
whether  historical  or  speculative,  scientific  or  doctrinal,  the^  acquire  a  sur 
pematural  and  fictitious  pre-eminence  similar  to  that  which  is  conferr^  on 
the  pope  by  the  theory  of  papal  infallibility ;  they  are  called  God's  word 
throu^hou^  which  thev  never  claim  to  be,  and  thus  free  inquiry  into  their 
credibilitv  is  at  once  checked  or  suppressed  G#d's  word  is  in  the  Scrip- 
tures :  aU  Scripture  is  not  the  word  of  God.  The  writers  were  inspired  m 
various  degrees,  and  are  therefore  not  all  equally  trustworthy  guides  to  be- 
lief and  conduct  In  the  Bible  majr  be  found  all  things  necessary  for  our 
salvation ;  it  is  an  unwarrantable  inference  that  it  contains  nothing  but 
what  is  thus  needed  for  all.  The  Scriptures  contain  the  highest  truth ;  but 
this  £act  is  undisturbed  bv  the  possibility  that  they  may  contain  some? 
things  which  are  not  truth.''^ —  pp.  ix,  x,  Pre6tce. 
• 

Dr.  Davidson  has  treated  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  what 

he  deeiiis  their  true  chronological  order.    As  this  order,  and  the  particular 

dates,  differ  considerably  fi^m  the  tables  generally  accepted  in  this  country 

(proceeding  fixnn  researches  made  since  those  tables  were  formed,)  we  wUi 

briefly  state  our  author's  conclusions  as  to  chronology  and  authorship. 
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A.D.     5a. 

ad  Theanlontani. 

53- 

sat  ThflaaalqBiMw. 

ST. 

ut  Corinthiaaa. 

57. 

SS.  56  or  57. 

nalari«ii«- 

58. 

Romana. 

«a. 

Phflamon. 

6a. 

Cotoasiana. 

teor63. 

PhiUppiana. 

66. 

Habmva. 

68. 

Jamaa.                1 

•            69. 

RaTclation.          J 

75. 

Bpheaiana. 

7Sto8a 

Peter. 

8a 

Jade. 

too  or  later. 

Matthew.     , 

1x5. 

Lake. 

xao. 

Marie 

(Titoa. 

DoobtfnL 

{adTimothj. 

(  zat  Timotfaj. 

las. 

Acta. 

130? 

xat  John. 

131. 

C  ad  John. 
{3d  John. 

ISO. 

John'a  Goapel. 

170? 

ad  Peter. 

PanL 
PaoL 
Paul 
Paul. 
Paul. 
Paul. 
PanL 
PaaL 
PanL 

Probably  ApoaoB. 
Probablj,  the  Jamea  called  "  the  Lotd'a  brothar." 
John  the  Apostle^  aon  of  Z^>edee. 

Periiapi,  PaaL 
Doabtfnl. 
Jndeor  Jodaa,  not  the  Apoatle. 

(The  Aramaean  text,  finom  ^Hiidi  in  part  oar  Greek  verrioB 
of  unknown  authorahip  waa  made,  waa  probaMj  written  by 
Matthew  between  66  and  70. 

Aadior  of  Acta  of  tfke  Apoatlea,  name  onknowa. 

Aothor  Jewiab,  name  onknown. 

Unknown. 

Aothor  of  Goqwl  of  Lake^  nama  onkaowa. 

DoobtfhL 

John  of  Epheaoa,  not  die  Apoatle. 

Unknown. 
Unknown* 

Of  the  ideas  of  the  early  Christians,  in  regard  to  this  literature  of  their 
£dth,  Dr.  Davidson  sa3r8  : — 

**  The  following  propositions  are  deducible  firom  an  impartial  survey  of 
the  history  of  the  first  two  centuries. 

'*  I.  Before  A.  D.  170^  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  was  termed 
Scripture,  or  believed  to  be  divine  and  inspired.  On  the  contrary,  even 
after  that  date,  different  books  were  believed  to  be  human  compositions, 
having  none  other  authority  than  their  contents  warranted. 

"  2.  No  certain  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  fourth  Gospel  can  be  found 
tin  after  Justin  Martyr,  that  is,  till  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
That  Gospel  came  into  use,  in  the  first  instance,  among  the  later  Gnostics, 
the  followers  of  Basilides,  Valentinus  and  Marcion,  who  do  not  seem  to  have 
ascribed  it  to  John.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  not  till 
then,  it  was  assigned  to  the  apostle  bj  fathers  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
by  canons.  On  what  ground  this  opimon  rested  cannot  be  ascertained.  One 
thin£^  is  dear  —  that  the  fathers  who  believed  in  its  Johannine  authorship 
neither  assert  nor  hint  that  they  relied  on  historical  tradition  for  their 
opinion. 

'*  3.  The  canonical  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  cannot  be  identified 
with  the  iogia  of  Matthew  and  the  things  saui  and  dofu  by  Jesus,  which 
.  Mark  wrote,  mentioned  by  Papias.  That  writer  does  not  himself  Mentify 
them.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  he  puts  oral  tradition  above  written  doc- 
uments. 

'*  4.  The  writings  of  Paul  were  either  not  used,  or  little  regarded,  by  the 
prominent  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  century. 
After  A.  D.  160  they  began  to  be  valued. 

"  5.  I'he  canon,  as  £ar  as  it  relates  to  the  four  Gospels,  was  not  settled 
at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  as  Tischendorf  supposes.  Not  till  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  second  century  did  the  present  Gospels  assume  a  canonical 
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position,  superseding  other  works  of  a  similar  character  and  receiving  a 
divine  authority. 

"  6.  No  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  i.  e.,  no  coUection  of  New  Testa- 
ment h'terature  like  the  present  one,  supposed  to  possess  divine  authmty, 
existed  before  A.  D.  200."  —  VoL  II.,  pp.  520,  i. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  publisher  will  see  the  advantage  of  arranging 
with  the  author  for  an  American  edition  of  this  much  needed  book.  Dr. 
Davidson,  besides  competent  learning  in  the  various  languages  and  matters 
connected  with  the  subject,  has  had  the  advantage  of  long  familiarity  with 
it,  having  published  a  work  on  the  same  subject  seventeen  years  ago,  some 
of  the  conclusions  of  which  have  been  altered  by  subsequent  study,  in  the 
light  of  modem  discovery  and  criticism.  c  K.  w. 

The  Life  op  the  Saviour.     H.  Ware,  Jr..     Sixth  Edition.     Boston : 
American  Unitarian  Association. 

The  fifth  edition  of  this  work  was  issued  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
An  **  Editorial  Note  "  in  the  present  edition  states  that  '^it  was  at  first  pro- 
posed to  have  it  revised,  so  that  it  might  be  enriched  by  what  later  schol- 
arship has  contributed  towards  the  better  understanding  of  the  Life  of 
Christ"  But  this  was  finally  decided  to  be  '*  unnecessary."  It  %as  un- 
doubtedly supposed  that  the  modem  reader  could  readily  supply  those  de- 
ficiencies which  it  is  intimated  'Mater  scholarship"  would  point  out  And 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  book  is  designed  especially  for  Sunday- 
school  libraries,  the  faith  the  publishers  show  in  the  rising  generation 
appears  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  only  amendment  which  *'  later  schol- 
arship" could  possibly  offer,  would  be  to  substitute  for  the  miraculous 
theory  on  which  the  book  is  constructed,  a  rational  theory.  The  grand 
miracle-play  would  be  given  over  as  '*  pleasing  to  the  imagination,"  but 
having,  in  point  of  fact,  no  basis  to  rest  upon.  The  author  says  of  **  Our 
Lord's  mother,"  "  It  is  not  strange  that  men  have  been  eager  to  leam  all 
that  concemed  her ;  that  in  superstitious  ages  they  have  listened  to  any 
tales  invented  to  her  honor."  The  same  remark  *'  later  scholarship  "  would 
apply  to  "  Our  Lord "  himself.  And  if  it  should  have  been  permitted  to 
enter  into  the  labors  of  reconstmcting  this  book,  it  must  have  swept  it 
clean  of  all  supematuralism, — in  bsX  have  constmcted  a  new  Jesus,  or 
rather,  have  confessed  that  there  could  now  be  gathered  no  £3icts  firom 
which  to  constmct  one  at  all.  s.  h.  m. 

A  Man  in  Earnest.    Life  of  A.  H.  Conant.    By  Robert  Collyer. 
Boston :    Horace  B.  Fuller.  1868.    pp.  230. 

A  genial  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Conant,  —  ''a  Man  in  Earnest,"  a 
preacher  of  liberal  ideas,  a  pioneer  at  the  West  in  '26 ;  a  man  of  tmth,  well 
beloved  by  alL  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  of  Conant's  whole  life  that  it  was 
<<  Secular  but  Sacred."  Within  the  circle  of  his  many  friends  this  book 
must  be  very  welcome.  s.  h.  m. 
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PYTHAGORAS. 

IN  Pythagoras  the  two  poles  of  existence  are  united.  He  does  not 
rest  solely  in  the  unitary,  losing  the  world  in  God,  forgetting 
form,  forgetting  number,  like  Parmenides,  like  Spinoza,  but  he  holds 
upon  both,  and  while  he  subordinates,  he  recognizes.  All  that  we 
have  of  him  indicates  his  mind  of  this  structure.  He  duly  honors  the 
time  element.  He  essays  to  work  out  the  great  mediation,  and  make 
the  final  conquest  Hence  he  is  eminently  of  practical  turn  with 
all  his  speculative  discernment,  his  oriental  contemplation  and  re- 
pose. He  is  a  man  of  detail  as  well  as  of  meditation  and  central  rest 
He  is  intensely  interested  in  the  work  of  life,  the  problems  of  the 
world  and  of  humanity.  He  measures  all  wisdom  by  its  ability  to 
translate  and  to  realize.  '*  He  conceived  the  imposition  of  names  on 
things  to  be  the  highest  part  of  wisdom,"  Cicero  tells  us.  Some  say 
that  he  introduced  weights  and  measures  among  the^  Greeks.  He 
probably  greatly  improved  them,  making  more  accurate  determina- 
tions. He  had  great  skill  in  mensuration,  music,  and  healing ;  and 
important  discoveries  in  each  of  these  arts  are  referred  to  him.  The 
multiplication  table  long  bore  the  name  of  "  The  Pythagorean  table." 
Passing  by  a  smith's  forge  one  day,  and  noticing  the  difference  in 
the  sounds  of  the  hammers,  —  the  blending  of  some,  but  not  all,  —  he 
catches  the  law  of  the  measures  and  chords,  and  constructs  the  musi- 
cal scale. 

But  in  the  themes  of  individual  attainment  and  living,  i^  the  social 
questions,  we  find  his  highest  essay  and  his  finest  merit    He  wrought 
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upon  the  interests  that  belong  to  our  daily  and  nearest  life.  How  to 
gain  freedom  and  perfect  mastery ;  how  to  subdue,  and  also  to  trans- 
form and  possess  the  world ;  how  to  realize  the  ideal  in  individual 
and  social  relation;  how  to  make  society  a  harmony  and  perfect 
whole,  dbsolving  and  blending  all  the  discords  in  concord,  so  that  it 
be  beauty  and  a  psalm,  -^  these  were  his  questions. 

We  have  seen  a  little  in  what  manner  he  endeavored  to  give  the 
individiAl  spirit  discipline  and  strength.  Everything  was  religiously 
sought  and  used  for  the  end  of  noblest  culture,  for  the  perfection  of 
the  human,  so  that  it  should  bloom  into  the  divine.  The  agencies 
should  be  carefully  selected  and  employed  that  might  take  up  gently, 
and  surely,  while  mildly,  train  the  young  spirit  up  to  possession,  vir- 
tue, mastery.  The  mathematics  stand  on  the  confines  of  the  visible 
and  the  spiritual,  are  the  mean  of  the  two  worlds :  in  them  the  mind 
most  fitly  takes  its  first  lessons  for  the  supersensuous.  They  serve 
both  for  discipline  and  for  exaltation ;  they  train,  culture  the  mind, 
and  also  bear  it  aloft;  they  open  into  the  temple  of  the  infinite.  So 
from  these  first  steps  it  rises  to  strength  and  elevation,  going  through 
music,  gymnastics,  physics,  dialectic,  on  to  possession,  character,  God- 
likeness,  highest  of  all. 

One  cannot  but  admire  his  method.  The  day  was  to  be  begun  re- 
ligiously, with  reflection.  In  the  morning,  solitude,  communings, 
thought,  quickening.  "We  are  the  better,"  says  Pythagoras,  "for 
approaching  the  gods."  Let  the  soul  go  considerately  to  the  day, 
prepared  and  braced  for  what  may  come.  Let  it  partake  of  the  sac- 
raments, get  refreshment  and  invigoration  from  consideration  of  the 
lives  of  saints,  from  maxims,  from  reading,  music.  Jamblichus  says 
they  accounted  it  "  a  tumultuous  thing  "  to  enter  the  presence  of  peo- 
ple as  soon  as  they  rose,  before  the  spirit  had  come  into  posture  for 
contact.  Let  there  be  review  and  improvement,  all  the  work  for  the 
day  carefully*  laid  out,  not  too  much  undertaken,  not  too  little 
accepted,  so  that  each  day  have  its  purpose  and  its  plan,  and  be  made 
in  some  degree  at  least,  accomplishment  There  is  recognition  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  temptation,  exposure. 

"  Awake  my  soul  I  be  on  thy  guard : 
Ten  thousand  foes  arise, 
The  hosts  of  sin  are  pressing  hard 
To  draw  thee  from  the  skies." 

All  the  agencies  may  be  invoked  for  arming,  everything  that  can  con- 
tribute to  Eft  and  to  hold,  to  gain  and  keep  the  vantage  for  the  soul. 
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The  hymns  from  Hesiod  and  Thales  promote  tranquility,  aid  to  poise, 
temperance,  and  a  lively  aspiration.  The  solitary  walk,  meditation, 
and  conversation,  the  physical  exercises,  all  are  appetizing,  help  to 
impart  and  maintain  tone  to  the  spirit  for  its  work  through  the  day. 

Under  such  quickening,  freshened  by  communion  with  God,  with 
the  essential  and  real,  the  disciple  is  to  enter  upon  his  work.  Studies 
should  be  used  in  the  morning,  when  the  mind  is  fresh,  and  its  per- 
ceptions more  clear.  They  are  also  not  labor  only;  but  exhilaration, 
properly  plied.  They  impart  strength  and  a  joyous  pastime  and  de- 
light But  affairs  have  their  claim,  and  must  possess  a  place  in  all 
well-ordered  living.  We  cannot  escape  the  relations  that  bind  us  to 
the  world  of  labor,  of  manual  labor ;  nor  should  we.  The  things  after 
which  the  Gentiles  seek, — what  shall  we  eat,  and  wherewithal  shall 
we  be  clothed ;  the  supply  of  the  primal  physical  wants,  —  is  a  ques- 
tion for  everybody.  We  must  scrub  and  scour  and  do  battle  con- 
stantly with  dust  and  dirt  and  deterioration.  The  work  is  relative, 
relates  to  higher,  and  is  withal  disciplinary  and  essential.  It  not  un- 
frequently  proves  irksome,  ungrateful,  and  very  often  withal  exclu- 
sive, absorbing,  and  in  such  case  also  secular  and  belittling.  It  should 
be  both  earnest  and  poised,  welcome  but  not  ultimate,  enlisting  the 
powers,  but  not  supremely  filling  the  thought,  and  carrying  captive  all 
the  affections  and  energies.  It  should  be  worship,  but  subordinate, 
holding  constantly  in  eye  the  higher  and  ulterior  end. 

Renunciation  of  labor^  effort  to  eschew  and  escape  it,  and  inioxica- 
Hon  in  laboTy  loss  of  possession,  sobriety,  manhood,  in  the  toils  and 
continuous  manual  pursuits  of  life,  are  the  twain  vices  of  the  world. 
They  abound,  the  one  or  the  other,  everywhere.  They  are  really  not 
very  remotely  related  to  each  other,  for  we  find  them  not  unfrequently 
present  in  the  same  person.  Man's  destiny  and  function  is  to  do : 
he  decays,  grows  to  mere  sentimentalism  and  sickly  effeminacy,  if  he 
apply  not  his  strength  to  work  and  the  homeliest  tasks ;  but  his  privi- 
lege and  prerogative  it  is  to  descend  to  all  from  higher  ground,  and 
keep  his  hold  and  connection  with  the  higher  in  all  the  battle  of  en- 
deavor. Truth  exists  to  be  translated,  rendered  into  deed,  made  to 
bloom  in  history ;  yet  remains  it  superior,  more  and  greater  than  all. 

Upon  this  problem  of  labor,  P3rthagoras  expended  his  most  earnest 
exertion.  The  latter  part  of  the  day,  in  the  society,  was  to  be  given 
to  affairs.  "  They  endeavored  to  manage  everything  in  the  afternoon." 
This  was  dictated,  probably,  by  the  consideration  that  then  the  mental 
powers  are  less  vivacious,  less  adapted  therefore  to  the  finer  studies, 
and  the  frame  stands  more  in  need  of  the  manual  diversions  and  ex- 
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ercises.  But  descending  into  work  with  all  earnestness  and  zeal,  the 
perfect  poise  and  possession  must  be  kept.  Consideration,  remem- 
brance, must  be  maintained.  There  must  be  frequent  returns,  use  of 
the  reminders,  as  frequent  as  the  needs  of  the  spirit  require. 

One  must  remember  that  nothing  can,  without  his  consent,  inter- 
pose between  him  and  his  souFs  communion  and  life  ;  that  circum- 
stance cannot  take  away  the  supreme  presence.  Remember  that 
everywhere  he  can  work  upon  ideals,  and  make  realizations ; — 

"  Where'er  they  seek  thee  thou  art  found, 
And  every  place  is  holy  ground ;  "^ 

Must  remember  that  things  are  related,  and  that  every  step  towards 
supply  of  the  body,  not  to  be  regarded  for  any  moment  as  end,  con- 
duces for  supply  of  the  spiritual :  must  remember,  that  through  labor 
comes  discipline  apd  posture ;  that  it  is  far  better,  through  exertion 
in  any  direction,  to  gain  such  tone  and  awakening  of  the  powers  as 
put  us  in  position  readily  to  endeavor  and  to  do,  than,  through  sitting 
still,  to  fall  into  torpor  or  low  vitality.  Remember  that  work  consoli- 
dates, that  it  puts  the  needed  restrictions,  favors  revolving  and  essen- 
tial possession :  that  there  is  nothing  that  so  compacts  and  fastens, 
makes  our  own  our  meditations  and  attainments,  as  this  agency.  Re- 
member, too,  that  the  life  is  more  than  meat ;  that  every  hour  an  ul- 
terior beckons  us  on  ;  and  so  keep  constantly  the  end  in  view,  and 
avoid  by  all  means  every  intoxication.  If  he  have,  as  many  may,  legit- 
imate ulterior  tasks  and  labors  in  whose  performance  he  delights, 
and  to  which  he  looks  as  his  proper  life-work,  let  him  keep  his  eye 
fixed,  refusing  to  forget  himself  or  become  absorbed  or  pre-occupied 
in  this  subordinate  and  relative.  So  he  is  to  be  in  the  world,  and  not 
of  the  world ;  working  in  time,  but  reposing  in  the  eternal.  "  Into 
the  same  stream,"  says  Heraclitus,  speaking  of  our  mundane  exis- 
tence, "  we  descend,  and  we  do  not  descend  " :  it  applies  with  equal 
truth  as  the  norm  of  life  in  the  sphere  of  work. 

So  Pythagoras  attempted  to  lay  out  the  day,  doing  both  with  sobri- 
ety and  wisdom,  meeting  adequately  all  the  duties,  and  suffering 
never  anything  to  touch  the  purity  of  the  soul.  He  would  fitly  appor- 
tion and  correlate  all,  lower  with  higher,  physical  with  spiritual,  see- 
ing with  doing,  work  with  relaxation,  alternating  and  supplementing, 
so  that  the  life  itself  should  become  harmony  and  full,  constant  vic- 
tory.    What  a  problem  it  was  and  still  is  ! 

The  close  of  the  day  was  spent  quietly  in  review,  reminiscence  of 
the  lessons  and  experiences,  and  free  composing  social  intercourse. 
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There  were  walks,  not  solitary  as  in  the  morning,  but  two  or  three 
going  together;  then  baths  and  washing;  then  the  evening  repast, 
which  they  always  finished  before  the  setting  of  the  sun.  They  sat 
down  in  companies  of  not  more  than  ten  persons.  There  were  liba- 
tions and  reading,  "  Their  custom  was,  that  the  youngest  among 
them  should  read ;  and  the  eldest  should,  as  president,  order  what 
and  how  he  should  read.  When  they  were  to  depart,  he  who  filled 
the  wine  poured  forth  to  them  in  libation ;  and,  during  the  libation, 
the  eldest  of  them  declared  these  things :  That  none  should  hurt  or 
kill  a  domestic  plant  or  fruit ;  besides  that  diey  should  speak  well 
and  think  reverendy  of  the  Gods,  of  daemons  and  heroes,  likewise  of 
parents  and  benefactors ;  assist  law,  and  oppose  rebellion.  This  said, 
every  one  departed  to  his  house." 

•  The  studies  appertained  to  all  human  relations,  especially  to  the 
social  The  significance  of  the  family,  the  church,  the  state  ;  the  true 
ideal,^and  the  happiest  way  of  attaining  or  approaching  it  —  these 
were  their  themes.  It  is  said  that  Pythagoras  aimed  at  the  moral  and 
political  regeneration  of  the  lower  Italian  cities.  It  is  certain  that  his 
school  were  occupied  much  in  public  affairs,  and  that  subsequently 
some  of  them  held  positions  of  high  public  trust  Politics  {7to}}ti3ta) 
were  morality,  and  ethics  found  its  true  scope  and  home  in  the  state, 
according  to  a  widely  disseminated  Greek  idea,  which  was  fully 
shared  by  Pjrthagoras.  It  is  difficult  now  to  say  what  were  the  Pyth- 
agorean mysteries.  They  seem  to  have  been  strongly  of  religious 
cast,  and  were  very  esoteric.  Perhaps  they  aimed  to  unfold  the  final 
secret  of  being,  Jift  the  veil  from  Isis,  and  hint,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  intimation  and  symbol  to  go,  the  unknown  and  the  ineffable.  Rit- 
ter  says,  "  They  rested  undoubtedly  upon  some  religious  view  of  the 
relation  of  the  human  to  the  divine." 

Was  there  ever  a  society  instituted,  looking  more  directly,  and,  we 
may  also  say,  skillfully,  to  the  true  and  fit  ends  of  living  ?  Here  was 
discipline,  culture,  a  high  essay  at  realization,  at  work  in  the  largest 
and  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  one  in  which  success  marks  any  man  as 
in  superlative  degree  a  master  among  his  fellows.  For  we  are  of  those 
who  deem  that  realizmgy  embodying,  and  expressing,  in  life,  in  institu- 
tions, is  the  grandest,  most  accomplished  work  any  one  can  perform. 
It  is  the  test  of  one's  greatness,  that  he  should  be  able  to  translate,  — 
to  give  the  statement,  and  make  the  application,  the  successful  ex- 
pression as  well  of  a  high,  all-vital  truth.  Here  was  a  church,  founded 
not  for  mere  meditation  and  withdrawal,  not  to  cultivate  inner  piety 
merely,  or  to  set  off  the  kingdom  of  heaven  firom  the  world  of  affairsi 
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and  keep  its  votaries  devout  and  iincontaminated  in  that  sanctuary, 
not  a  speculative  and  bookish  school  merely,  but  a  church  for  work, 
for  culture,  and  for  action.  It  was  in  this  respect  distinguished ; 
stands  almost  utterly  alone  in.  history. 

What  we  want  in  our  teachers  and  saints  is  not  (ibdicatum^  tut  £afh 
guest :  not  ascetics  and  eremites,  men  withdrawing  from  the  social  re- 
lations and  exposures  of  life,  from  the  family,  from  society,  or  setting 
their  religious  life  apart  from  these ;  but  dwelling  in  them,  showing 
how  we  may  live  divinely  as  husbands,  fathers,  citizens,  with  the  en- 
grossments and  cares  of  normal  human  life.  Pythagoras  attempted 
that  He  would  shun  the  intoxication  and  wreck  that  overtake  so 
many,  ay,  well-nigh  all  who  mingle  in  the  active  relations  and  busi- 
nesses, show  how  to  possess  and  enjoy  soberly  in  the  right  measure, 
and  still  honor  fully  the  ties  that  bound  him  as  a  man  to  family  and 
society,  —  make  the  translation  down  to  the  minutest  details  of  living. 
Both  in  maxim  and  character  he  essayed  to  do  this. 

We  have  long  felt  that  there  was  something — shall  we  say  defec- 
tive ? —  incomplete,  in  the  good  Jesus.  He  was  a  renunciant :  he  set 
his  foot  upon  all ;  held  family,  possessions,  and  apparently  also  the 
settled  industrial  pursuits,  in  light  esteem.  His  word  was.  Forsake  all, 
and  pursue  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  go  forth  as  signs  and  witnesses, 
and  gird  yourselves  to  suffer  and.  to  die.  He  was  an  itinerant,  a  sol- 
itaire^  a  bachelor ;  never  attempting,  or,  so  far  as  we  know,  wishing,  to 
fix  himself  in  a  home,  and  to  realize  in  it  the  domestic  life  and  rela- 
tions. Christianity  historically  has  erred  in  the  same  way,  and  doubt- 
less far  worse  than  ever  its  early  founders  dreamed.  It  has  gone  into 
eremitism  and  monasticism,  looked  coldly  upon  the  world,  or  averted 
its  eye  with  renunciation  and  dread,  and  built  up  a  saintship  that 
lacked  practical  strength  and  character.  To  this  hour  the  shadow  of 
the  same  superstition  is  upon  it :  it  encourages  and  enjoins  depreca- 
tion and  withdrawal,  rather  than  mingling,  stern  battle  and  conquest 
It  needs  still  to  be  evangelized  with  a  better  gospel. 

It  may  be  said  of  Jesus,  and  we  doubt  not  truly,  that  he  came  in  an 
exigency,  in  an  hoiu'  of  pressure  and  high  demand,  one  that  called 
for  all  heroism  and  sacrifice,  and  that  his  course  to  the  cross  was 
pointed  out  by  destiny.  The  order  of  the  house  is  interrupted  in  a 
fire ;  we  throw  out  furniture,  man  the  brakes,  and  rush  to  save.  John 
Brown  could  not  live  in  a  land  that  tolerated  slaveiy ;  and  so,  re- 
nouncing all  that  flesh  holds  dear,  he  must  utter  his  protest,  and  seal 
it  with  blood.  So  it  may  be  said  of  Jesus  and  those  disciples,  —  that 
they  were  bom  to  martyrdom,  that  they  could  not  live  in  a  land  and 
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age  so  abounding  in  wickedness ;  and  therefore  they  stood  forth  stem 
prophets  of  Qod's  scathing  truth,  forbearing  from  family  and  home, 
and  all  the  relations  and  amenities  of  domestic  life,  renouncing  and 
suffering  joyously.  We  hear  Paul  advising,  out  of  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent distress,  not  to  marry.* 

But  these  times  are  exceptional,  at  least  not  normal  for  alL  They 
are  preliminary  and  as  harbingers ;  the  Baptist  dispensation  prepara- 
tory to  the  kingdom.  The  mass  of  men  must  be  ever  manual  workers, 
dwellers,  companions,  living  under  roof-trees,  and  busy  providing  for 
the  primal  necessities.  With  them,  the  great  question  must  ever  be, 
to  realize  amid  these  relations.  There  must  be  first  ever  integrity,  con- 
secration, and  fealty  of  spirit  to  righteousness  and  truth, — character 
and  manliness  held  beyond  all  price.  Then  there  must  bo  symmetry, 
poise,  reconciliation.  Consequently  the  high  lessons  of  great  lovers 
and  doers  in  this  regard  must  eventually  command  the  profoundest 
attention  among  mankind.  How  did  this  one  realize  where  we  daily 
live  and  find  our  ever-returning  and  gravest  embarrassments  ?  how 
did  he  acquit  himself  as  father,  husband,  tradesman,  friend,  and  citi- 
zen ?  what  were  his  ideals  and  exact  methods?  what  did  he  build? 
To  find  a  few  such  in  history  is  excellent  fortune  ;  that  there  should 
be  any  who  had  protractedly  considered  the  matter,  and  attempted 
aught  towards  a  solution  for  their  fellows  at  large,  shows  a  sobriety, 
and  ripeness  of  the  highest  For  this  is  the  final  problem  of  all  civili- 
zation :  here  comes  the  bloom,  the  consummate  flower  and  perfection 
of  every  religion. 

Christianity,  as  we  have  seen,  certainly  as  a  historical  institution, 
has  deeply  failed  to  meet  the  requirement :  it  has  shrunk  away,  and 
sounded  retreat,  where  it  should  have  stood  forth,  and  wrought  con- 
quest The  world  has  suffered  indescribably  in  consequence  of  this 
insufficiency.  Recent  names  among  us,  moreover,  men  who  have 
been  held,  not  unworthily,  exalted  teachers  and  masters  in  wisdom, 
have  been  guilty  of  the  same  mistake.  It  is  easy  to  renounce,  not 
difficult  to  attain  or  to  hold  when  you  have  withdrawn  from  the  ex- 
posure and  temptation ;  but  not  so  easy  to  take,  wield,  and  possess. 
Thoreau  builds  his  hut  beside  Walden  Pond ;  supplies,  in  most  frugal 
and  primitive  way,  his  own  primal  necessities ;  snaps  his  fingers  at 

*  Jesus  withal,  as  we  see,  left  history  quite  early.  He  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
manifested  himself  fully.  What  he  might  have  been,  had  he  remained  longer ; 
how  he  would  have  thought,  defined,  essayed,  on  the  problems  of  organization,  it 
is  now  impossible  to  say.  He  has  left  no  intimation  of  the  direction  hb  mind  might 
take  in  that  regard. 
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society ;  and  reproaches  mankind  for  their  servilities  and  bondage. 
But  he  realizes  nothing  in  the  social;  demonstrates  not  bow  to  live  in 
house  with  wife,  children,  friends ;  gives  us  no  hint  of  the  true  me- 
dium for  man  living  among  men  to  attain.  He  is  the  monastic  of  the 
new  dispensation.  It  was  evasion,  not  solution  and  conquest  The 
home  and  the  family  are  not  worthless,  and  they  are  not  without 
problems  and  trial.  Marriage  brings  furrows,  shows  the  cares  that 
wear,  and  makes  test  of  disposition.  If  you  would  do  something 
effective  for  mankind,  teach  them  that  victory.  Stern  gospels  need 
to  be  preached  here  undoubtedly;  for  we  are  gross  idolators,  in 
bondage  much  to  the  beggarly  elements.  Our  life  is  mean,  and  we 
know  it.  But  the  word  presented  is  negative  and  partial,  not  affirma- 
tive and  comprehending.  We  want  solution,  not  attempted  extinc- 
tion of  the  problem.  Tell  us,  if  you  will,  how  to  live  divinely  and 
also  humanly ;  how  both  to  subordinate  and  to  cultivate,  and  sub- 
limely hold  mastery,  while  we  mingle  and  love  and  battle,  —  and  we 
will  be  all  ears  to  hear. 

Mr.  Emerson,  speaking  from  the  heights  of  philosophy  and  letters, 
broadly  intimates  that  there  is  something  incongruous,  even  incom- 
patible, between  thought  and  labor.  He  speaks  of  the  American  so- 
cialists of  twenty  years  ago,  as  having  been  cured  by  stem  experience 
of  their  '^  faith  that  scholarship  and  practical  farming  (with  one's  own 
hands)  could  be  united."  "The  genius  of  reading  and  gardening 
are  antagonistic,  like  vitreous  and  resinous  electricity."  "The  pale 
scholar  leaves  his  desk  to  draw  a  freer  breath  and  get  a  juster  state- 
ment of  his  thought,  in  the  garden  walk.  He  stoops  to  pull  up  a 
purslain  or  a  dock  that  is  choking  the  young  com,  and  finds  there 
are  two ;  close  behind  the  last  is  a  third  \  he  reaches  out  his  hand  to 
a  fourth ;  behind  that  are  four  thousand  and  one.  He  is  heated  and 
untuned  ;  and  by  and  by  wakes  up  from  his  idiot  dream  of  chickweed 
and  red-root,  to  remember  his  morning  thought,  and  to  find  that,  with 
his  adamantine  purpose,  he  has  been  duped  by  a  dandelion."*  To 
inculcate  the  lesson  that  no  one  should  be  diverted  or  beguiled  from 
his  object  by  any  incident,  that  he  should  hold  irresistibly  to  his 
intent,  and  that  the  outer  surroundings  should  be  adjusted  as  friend- 
lily  as  possible  to  the  high  inner  purposes,  —  this  is  well :  in  con- 
veying that  there  is  at  bottom  an  unreconciled  antagonism  between 
thought  and  labor,  it  is  pernicious. 

*  Conduct  of  Life,  pp.  99,  100. 
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For  the  multitude  of  men  must  always  pull  purslains  in  some  ca- 
pacity. Life  is  such  a  battle,  and  there  is  no  escape.  Is  there  no 
redemption  for  these  ?  Must  they  be  doomed  to  be  Gibeonites  and 
clodhoppers,  debarred  from  traveling  the  road  of  the  higher  improve- 
ment, able  to  reach  the  joys  and  possessions  of  the  upper  kingdom, 
only  as  they  can  renounce  and  escape  their  lot,  and  in  surrendering 
to  their  lot,  abdicating  the  privilege  of  the  sons  of  God  ?  This  is  too 
much  like  the  aristocracy  of  some  of  the  older  philosophies.  It  has 
founded  the  castes  of  the 'world,  and  given  rise  to  the  antagonism, 
oppression,  and  revolts,  that  mark  every  chapter  of  history.  Mr. 
Emerson  would  have  done  for  us  a  better  service  had  he  shown  how 
the  solution  is  possible  even  here,  how  one  might  do  his  work  and 
keep  his  possession  still,  maintain  possession  and  also  pursuit  Im- 
mersed in  dlairs,  yet  never  for  an  instant  absorbed  ;  attending  fully  to 
their  duty,  yet  never  forgetting  or  remitting  to  urge  steadily  on ;  hear- 
ing one's  thoughts  still  amid  the  jar  of  mills  and  the  clangor  of 
voices ;  amid  the  intense  occupation  with  tasks,  pursuing  ever  and 
unbroken  the  mind's  aim.  The  world  is  yet  to  see  this  reconcilia- 
tion, and  some  of  the  best  mental  and  spiritual  performance  amid 
sternest  manual  work;  thought  blooming  amid  labor,  inditing  of 
poetry  over  wash-tubs,  and  plowing  and  soaring  amid  rarest  realms 
of  contemplation,  together  and  in  one. 

I  know  the  difficulty  of  always  keeping  the  heart  in  the  midst  of 
these  engrossments ;  know  the  carking  and  consuming  of  labor ; 
know  how  often  the  resolves  fail,  and  we  go  balked  of  our  purpose  : 
nevertheless,  this  all  must  be  done,  or  the  redemption  of  man  is  made 
impossible. 

This  vicious  persuasion  is  shared  far  too  widely  among  our  literary 
men.  Hence,  the  thinkers  and  scholars  are  for  most  part  a  with- 
drawn class,  dwelling  remote  from  the  homely  tasks  and  burdens ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  are  literary  merely  or  mainly,  predominantly 
and  rather  coldly  intellectual,  richly  furnished  indeed  with  brain-cul- 
ture, learning,  polished  speech,  and  fine  speculative  discernments,  but 
lacking  a  certain  element,  the  warmth,  freshness,  blood,  the  vital  near- 
ness and  intimacy  to  the  heart  of  humanity,  which  close  relations  and 
communion  in  labors  with  mankind  alone  can  give.  Their  thought 
is  too  much  of  the  arm-chair  and  the  closet,  smells  of  the  confined 
study ;  too  little  of  the  field  and  the  work-shop,  of  the  stern,  unend- 
ing battle,  and  also  glorious  victory  of  life.  They  are  not  the  medi- 
ators and  mediums  they  should  be  for  conveying  the  heavenly  influ- 
ences to  mankind,  for  they  are  not  themselves  sufficiently  in  electrical 
communication  with  their  fellows. 
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We  want  the  true  medium,  the  equitable  place  found  for  the  outer, 
the  external  surroundings  and  condition  of  life.  What  stress,  what 
measure  of  emphasis,  may  we  put  upon  them,  neither  too  little  nor 
too  much  ?  The  holding  of  all  thii^gs  in  just  estimate ;  in  a  word, 
perfect  sanity.  We  want  a  scale  of  values ;  and,  if  possible,  the  num- 
bers marked  upon  the  scale.  How  far  are  the  engrossments  and  pre- 
occupations in  the  matter  of  our  household  arrangements,  our  homes, 
and  our  surroundings,  our  earnest  and  even  ardent  working  to  these 
ends,  legitimate,  and,  if  not  quite  neces'sary,  fitting  and  natural? 
What  is  the  measure  of  the  claim  which  affairs  have  upon  every  man 
and  every  woman  ?  And  how  far  may  he  not  unwisely  descend  into 
the  pursuit,  lending  himself  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  for  the 
creature  comforts,  and  still  keeping  his  soul  bathed  in  the  nobler, 
calmer  influences  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  longing  desire  and  pur- 
suit in  our  society  after  wealth,  means  of  comfort  and  of  power  ?  Is 
it  in  a  degree  grounded  in  truth,  and  entitled,  therefore,  to  recogni- 
tion, and  the  endeavor  to  give  it  the  just  limit  and  interpretation  ? 

What  are  the  artificial  wants?  and  where  does  the  natural,  the 
fitting,  the  worthy,  terminate;  where  the  factitious  and  the  fancied 
merely  come  in  ?  Are  there  mistakes  made  here  in  one,  ay,  in  both 
directions?  And  what  is  the  golden  mean?  Or,  again,  to  what 
extent  may  one  not  unwisely  surrender  his  time  to  the  claims  which 
friends  and  neighbors  as  such  prefer  upon  him,  and  still  remain  true 
to  himself,  hold  in  fealty  to  the  work  and  mission  to  which  he  inly 
feels  himself,  before  all  else,  sacredly  called  ?  How  much  should  he 
give  to  the  social  ?  how  much  may  he,  without  disadvantage,  or,  per- 
haps, with  profit  to  his  ends  ?  What  are  the  obligations  here  ?  and 
how  is  perfect  concentration  and  full  freedom  still  to  be  maintained  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  questions  are  to  receive  from 
without  definitive  and  exact  answers  for  any.  The  qualifications  are 
very  numerous,  so  variously  modified  are  the  relations  we  severally 
are  in.  But  it  will  be  something  to  give  them  distinct  recognition  ; 
to  own  that  there  is  a  kingdom  here  that  has  claims,  and  needs  me- 
diation; and  any  hint  that  may  look  that  way,  that  will  aid  at  all 
towards  an  approximate  solution,  will  be  of  great  worth.  Perhaps  it 
is  hardly  practicable  to  say  more  than  that  one  must  make  provision 
for  these  claims ;  that  he  is  to  follow  their  call,  and  do  as  he  may  for 
their  satisfaction ;  and  that  he  is  not  greatly  in  danger  to  err,  if  he 
holds  everything  throughout  in  due  subordination,  ready  freely  and 
gracefully  to  surrender  all  before  the  higher  requirement  The  life  is 
more  than  meat,  the  substance  beyond  the  form.    The  relations  con- 
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stantly  change ;  and  that  which  to-day,  beside  a  lower,  is  valuable, 
worthy  of  all  pursuit,  becomes  to-morrow,  beside  another,  secondary, 
and  unworthy  the  devotion  of  life.  So,  health  of  the  body,  beside  the 
sensuous  pleasures,  is  of  commanding  value,  seduously  to  be  pursued 
and  sought  after ;  but  there  come  calls  in  presence  of  which  health, 
and  even  life  itself  is  to  be  freely^  and  without  thought  of  the  loss, 
surrendered. 

We  are  here  upon  what  is  doubtless  the  subde,  delicate  problem  of 
life,  so  nice  that*it  is  scarcely  possible  to  solve,  yet  so  imperative  and 
vital  that  it  must,  in  any  event,  be  attempted,  —  the  problem  to  keep, 
amid  all  that  is  shifting,  stability  and  equipoise,  to  recognize  and  pur- 
sue, jet  hold  subordinate  and  freely  renounce,  to  love,  but  not  to 
adore,  to  cherish  and  seek  the  manifold  and  the  seen,  yet  suffer  no 
distraction,  but  hold  unbroken  to  the  worship  of  the  One  alone,  fondly 
clasping  infinite  in  finite,  and,  anon^  putting  off  finite  for  infinite ; 
dwelling  in  the  form,  but  reposing  supremely  in  substance.  This  is 
the  grand  art  of  the  soul,  the  transcendent  height  which  to  climb 
seems  impossible,  but  to  fail  to  climb  and  to  scale  is  fatal.  Here  is 
the  tendon- Achilles,  the  point  of  our  weakness ;  here  also  the  Samp- 
son locks,  the  tower  of  our  strength,  whereby  we  work  conquest  and 
achievement 

The  word  of  the  gospel  is  to  be  illustrated  in  all  life,  affairs  are  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  spirit  and  to  the  purpose  of  the  divine  ideal.  All 
manual  laborers  are  to  be  elevated  to  the  repose  and  joys  of  Heaven 
in  their  work.  The  plowing  and  the  sowing,  the  baking  and  the 
washing,  the  selling  and  the  shopping,  all  are  to  be  done  divinely,  set 
to  music,  made  to  run  in  the  stream  of  the  celestial  harmonies.  The 
ideal  dream  —  it  must  become  fact  and  history.  Hitherto,  there  have 
been  these  two  classes,  renunciants  and  drunken  devotees,  —  those, 
on  the  one  hand,  who  descend  into  the  plain,  and  are  full  soon  down- 
borne  and  destroyed ;  those,  on  the  other,  who  know  no  safety  but  by 
deprecation  and  flight  But  the  constructive  soul  must  come ;  the 
mediator  living  and  doing  in  the  world,  showing  power,  conquest, 
among  men,  but  not  of  them,  translating  into  life,  hallowing  all  the 
relations.  Long  time  it  must  take  to  realize  this  gospel  everywhere, 
in  the  gold  market,  the  hustings,  sanctifying  trade,  house-keeping. 
Wall  Street,  Washington  ;  but  it  is  all  written  on  the  leaf  of  destiny. 
There  can  and  there  will  be  mingling  without  degredation,  love  that 
shall  be  worship  chastened  and  sober,  battle  that  shall  be  strength 
and  perpetual  victory. 

A  further  question  of  very  grave  import  is  the  organization  of  labor. 
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How  shall  the  industries  be  adjusted,  so  divided  and  apportioned  out 
that  the  burdens  shall  be  fitted  to  the  several  backs ;  none  exempt, 
and  none  overtasked  ?  How  shall  the  division  be  ?  Will  the  home- 
lier and  less  attractive  tasks  be  taken  entirely  from  any,  and  thrown 
in  their  main  weight  upon  a  particular  class  ?  or  will  they  be  so  ad- 
justed that  they  shall  fall  not  heavy  upon  any,  but  in  some  measure, 
however  light,  come  even  to  the  most  favored  ?  It  may  indeed  be 
anticipated  that  the  weight  of  them  will  be  much  reduced,  that  in- 
genious skill  will  eventually  go  far  to  soften  and  pethaps  extinguish 
the  hard  manual  labors.  Certainly  every  device  for  harnessing  the 
muscles  of  nature  and  of  the  brute  strength  into  man's  service,  is  an 
ameliorator.  Every  machine  for  taking  and  performing  the  work 
done  by  human  muscles  hitherto,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mechanical 
powers  generally,  —  what  a  preacher  it  is  of  deliverance  and  redemp- 
tion I  Who  can  tell  what  the  sewing-machine,  the  mowers  and  the 
reapers,  the  planers  of  wood,  iron,  and  stone,  have  already  done  in 
behalf  of  the  hard  manual  workers  ?  We  are  still,  doubtless,  scarcely 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  improvements  and  ameliorations  that  await : 
the  inventions  all  remain  to  be  made.  The  world  is  setting  strongly 
in  this  direction.  This,  for  one  thing,  characterizes  the  spirit  of  our 
time.  There  is  to  be  perfect  organization  and  the  ripeness  of  method. 
All  life  is  to  be  so  attuned  that  its  every  movement  and  performance 
shall  proceed  with  the  precision,  regularity,  and  ease  of  clock-work, 
and  this  thoroughly  coincident  with  perfect  individual  spontaneity 
and  fteedom. 

But,  in  whatever  event,  there  will  surely  remain  work  to  be  done  ; 
we  are  not  to  leave  the  sphere  of  time.  Certainly,  up  to  this  hour, 
the  pressures  are  heavy  upon  many,  each  one,  as  a  rule,  taking  care 
soon  as  possible  to  escape  the  less  grateful  and  heavier  tasks.  And  so 
in  our  society  one  is  hungry,  and  another  is  drunken  :  most,  however, 
hungry  ;  for  there  are  few  rich,  many  poor,  —  a  minority  that  are  able 
to  be  idle,  and  for  these  the  many  must  drudge. 

What  multitudes  find  themselves  under  a  hard  lot  I  how  many, 
alas  I  suffer  and  perish  prematurely,  broken  by  the  stem,  exhausting 
tasks  laid  upon  them  !  What  can  we  say  for  these  ?  Perhaps  nothing 
adequate  and  final,  ere  the  great  Palingenesia  be  come,  and  the  large 
deliverance  they  need,  be  wrought  out  through  new  apportionments. 
But  hints  may  be  given  of  two  or  three  matters,  which,  well  recog- 
nized, might  aid.  One  is,  a  sober  estimate  of  things,  lUnking  each 
duty  to  its  worth  ;  the  other,  method,  strUl  method,  in  ]ierformaiice. 
It  holds  with  most  of  us  that  we  give  undue  prominence   to  the 
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incidental.  We  are  greatly  occupied  with  our  surroundings  and  our 
means.  We  magnify  the  unimportant  and  the  trivial.  We  so  absorb 
and  consume  our  energies  before  we  properly  reach  that  which  is  all 
worthy.  We  are  so  interested  to  make  the  road  good,  that  we  forget 
to  perform  the  journey,  and,  most  of  all,  lose  sight  of  the  goal.  We 
cannot  make  too  much  haste  to  heal  this  malady.  We  must  learn 
rigidly  to  scrutinize  and  remorselessly  to  sever  and  cut  away  from  all 
that  can  be  dispensed  with.  We  must  renounce  and  concentrate,  if 
we  would,  under  our  present  limitations,  reach  anything.  "  Divide 
and  conquer,''  is  a  good  motto  here. 

Again,  we  must  nuthodize  and  proceed  by  order.  That  was  a  capital 
rule  with  the  Pythagoreans,  that  the  day  should  be  begun  with  con- 
sideration, and  all  the  work  laid  in  order  before  the  mind's  eye,  ere 
it  was  entered  upon. 

As  soon  as  e*er  thou  wak*st,  in  order  lay 
The  actions  to  be  done  that  following  day. 

"The  tragedy  of  life  everj'where,"  says  Emerson,  "is  the  waste  of 
energies."  There  is  work  enough  done  to  transform  the  planet ;  but 
it  is  performed,  much  of  it,  fitfully,  blindly,  without  adjustment  and 
deliberate  purpose.  Life  without  a  plan  —  of  how  many  is  this  a  de- 
scription I  They  toil,  but  they  achieve  not  except  in  very  partial  and 
unsatisfactory  way.  They  work  much  at  haphazard,  doing  upon  odds 
and  ends  as  they  at  the  moment  come  to  view ;  and  the  night  finds 
nothing  substantial  wrought  out.  Life  becomes  disappointment  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  The  retrospect  affords  not  satisfaction  or  measur- 
able gratification  even,  the  future  gleams  not  with  encouraging  hope. 
With  all  such,  deliverance  must  come  mainly  from  themselves.  The 
preacher  that  could  bring  home  this  evangel ;  that  could  open  the 
blind  eyes,  and  loose  the  g3rved  hands,  and  disenchant  and  enfran- 
chise these  enthralled  spirits,  would  be  a  new  Messiah.  The  world 
is  perishing  for  this  gospel  of  deliverance,  that  shall  lift  the  spirits  in 
prison  out  of  their  walls,  which  are  themselves. 

Pregnant  hints  for  the  achievement  we  seem  to  have  in  the  ac- 
counts given  of  this  institution.  Great  emphasis  was  laid  by  Pytha- 
goras upon  silence.  Be  still,  that  you  may  be  calm,  collected,  and 
reflect  A  certain  quiet  conditions  all  possession  and  thought. 
Haste  brings  waste,  spiritually  as  well  as  materially;  and  we  lose 
our  poise,  insight,  and  strength,  under  hurry.  Hence  the  danger  of 
affairs,  especially  in  our  American  life,  so  high-pressured  and  fevered. 
The  cares  of  this  world  choke  the  word :  we  are  dispossessed  and 
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lost  in  the  conflict  Be  guarded,  use  the  preparations,  consider,  take 
the  phylacteries  that  you  be  not  overcome.  Hence,  too,  the  necessity 
of  frequent  return,  withdrawal  and  recovery,  retirement  to  thought 
and  reflection.  Under  this  the  mind  is  in  attitude  to  receive  just 
perceptions  and  quickening,  to  drink  in  fresh  inspirations.  ApoUo- 
nius  of  Tyana,  we  are  told,  went  through  the  quinquennial  silence. 
He  must  be  baptized  with  this  baptism.  The  usage  of  our  Quaker 
friends,  the  silent  worship,  was  doubtless  based  upon  that  thought : 
the  soul  must  first  get  into  attitude,  must  receive  the  divine  anointing, 
ere  it  is  fit  to  attempt  to  say  or  do  anything.  Some  such  recognition 
and  observance  is  greatly  needed  among  us  to-day. 

For  men  much  overlook  these  wants.  They  live  in  haste  and  un- 
rest, a  kind  of  inebriation  and  distraction.  They  do  not  go  to  their 
pursuits  with  deliberation,  with  prepared  minds.  They  rush,  eager, 
impatient  to  accomplish,  to  succeed,  acquire  money,  position,  free- 
dom. They  are  pressed  out  of  possession  ;  too  hard  pushed,  in  the 
turmoil,  for  repose.  In  commercial  parlance,  they  are  ''too  much 
extended,"  and  they  live  in  perturbation,  tossed  with  ambitions  and 
anxieties,  bereaved  of  rest  and  peace.  Poise  gone,  temptation  lures 
and  sweeps  them  away,  and  they  fall  into  fearful  sins.  So  are  a  sadly 
large  proportion  of  our  active  and  reputed  effective  business  men,  the 
lords  of  the  warehouse  and  the  bank,  the  masters  of  capital  They 
go  to  mammon  worship,  for  they  qualify  to  nothing  else,  and  are 
absorbed  and  lost  in  the  vortex  of  affairs.  Or,  again,  take  the 
working  classes,  the  day  manual  laborers :  how  can  they  escape  or 
overcome,  while  their  daily  life  is  so  unfurnished  and  poor,  and  the 
necessities  so  hard,  while  they  must  away  to  their  tasks,  ere  they 
have  had  time  to  read  a  paragraph  or  take  account  of  a  thought? 
They  are  bereaved  of  the  sources  that  should  be  theirs,  and  they  fall 
stupid,  sensuous,  unreasoning,  and  unsoaring,  like  the  clod.  The 
hours  bring  with  them  little  illumination,  enlargement,  or  high  joy. 
They  fall  easily  into  the  power  of  the  sins  that  beset,  in  the  hours 
of  relaxation  go,  alas  !  so  many  of  them  to  sensual  indulgence,  to 
drink,  and  self-degredation. 

What  can  be  done  for  such  ?  What  hope  or  help  is  there,  in  either 
of  these  cases,  but  in  radical  re-organization  of  the  living,  the  day 
begun  with  worship,  with  acquiring  consideration,  thought  upon  the 
temptations  at  hand,  and  a  good  arming  of  incitement  and  strength 
to  go  on  and  to  stand  ?  Society  must  be  rebuilt  from  the  foundation, 
and  the  order  reversed  :  instead  of  the  body  and  its  possessions  fore- 
most, the  soul  first  of  all ;  instead  of  the  sense,  sensuous  appetites 
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and  understanding  merely,  reason  and  thought,  the  divine  life,  the 
most  essential,  building  here  upon  this  royal  foundation,  everything 
will  come  into  place  fitly,  and  human  existence  be  regenerated. 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  point  of  great  significance  in  the  usage  of 
this  society,  —  the  division  of  iimey  the  dedication  of  the  day  to  the 
several  great  preparations  and  duties,  alternating  worship  with  "work. 
The  two  sides  of  life  were  to  be  recognized  and  fitly  joined  together ; 
eternity,  time ;  God,  the  world ;  repose,  action  ;  contemplation,  labor ; 
preparation,  practice.  These  must  be  mediated  and  also  co-ordinated. 
In  the  morning,  the  One,  communion  and  baptisms  of  strength ;  in 
the  afternoon,  affairs.  In  the  morning,  when  the  brain  is  fresh,  the 
thoughts  clear,  let  the  soul  rise  and  dwell  in  the  ethereal ;  let  it  drink 
in  the  divine  raptures,  and  rest  in  God ;  let  it  do,  then,  its  highest, 
finest  tasks  in  study  and  performance ;  let  everything  look  withal  to 
quickening  and  equipment  In  the  afternoon,  poise  the  mental  with 
phjTsical ;  exercise,  •labor,  feed  the  body,  pursue  business,  and  trans- 
late truth  into  life,  incarnating  spiritual  into  material,  and  exalting 
material  to  spiritual,  transmuting  seen  and  earthly  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  skies.  Has  there  been  a  happier  essay  made  thus  far  than  was 
done  by  this  litde  society  in  Crotona  ?  The  goal  remains  still  unap- 
proached,  in  large  part  unrecognized.  And  yet  this  is  the  pregnant, 
overshadowing  problem  both  of  speculation  and  of  life  to  this  hour. 

P3rthagoras  exhorted  that  we  have  special  regard  to  two  times  in 
the  day,  says  Porphyry,  — "  that  (when  we  rise,  and  that  when  we 
retire."  In  the  morning,  we  stand  in  the  fork  of  the  letter  Y,  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  It  belongs  to  us  to  elect  which  road  we  will 
travel.  And  the  responsibility  is  not  the  less  grave,  that  the  choice 
is  frequently  all  unconscious.  The  day  is  there  before  us,  a  bundle 
of  possibilities  :  we  may  make  it  very  much  what  we  will.  It  is  all 
important,  how  the  key-note  is  given,  to  what  pitch  we  are  set.  Read- 
ing a  paragraph  will  sometimes  fix  the  course  for  the  day.  An  en- 
nobling sentiment  called  to  mind,  or  a  fine  piece  of  music,  is  often 
benignly  tonic.  It  is  well  to  keep  and  have  to  hand  a  choice  selec- 
tion as  viaticum  for  the  journey,  a  little  volume  of  daily  bread  gath- 
ered from  the  broad  human  scriptures.  The  walls  of  our  bedchambers 
should  be  inscribed  with  mottoes,  the  enchanting  lessons  for  the  soul, 
taking  the  first  flushes  of  the  morning,  and  pouring  upon  us  their  holy 
incitement  and  benediction.  The  day  must  come  when  one  will  no 
more  think  of  going  into  society  and  to  his  work,  without  having 
first  partaken  of  the  invigoration  of  the  sacred  ablutions,  than  he 
now  does  of  going  out  before  the  morning  bath  and  cleansing.    The 
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circulations  must  be  quickened  for  the  day  by  use  of  the  sacred 
element 

Then,  too,  the  evening,  close  of  the  busy  noisy  day,  return  of  die 
world  to  silence  and  inner  withdrawal, — how  sacred  and  sweetly 
privil^ed  it  should  be !  Why  should  not  every  day  be  closed  with 
meditation  and  a  psalm,  thought  upon  the  purposes  of  life,  and  the 
meaning  of  all,  —  this  flow  of  the  river  of  time,  shadow,  substance, 
life,  death,  transience,  eternity.  To  what  ends  are  we  living,  and 
with  what  result?  are  we  realizing ^  What  is  appearance,  and  what 
solid  and  worthy?  Fitly  here  may  we  re-attach  ourselves  to  the 
abiding,  worship  and  love,  and  lay  our  souls  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
everlasting  with  infinite  trust  and  joy.  The  alternations  of  day  and 
night,  evening  and  morning,  symbolize  the  career  of  existence,  the 
mystery  of  the  world.  They  represent  God  and  creation.  The  day 
comes,  and  bears  us  away  to  diversion  and  forgetfulness ;  the  night 
comes,  and  brings  us  to  silence  and  to  God.  How  fruitful  the  review, 
such  as  Pythagoras  enjoined  I  What  stores  of  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom the  sober  mind  gains  through  experience!  Day  unto  day 
uttereth  speech.  We  learn  day  by  day  the  best  methods  of  life,— 
how  to  lay  out  the  time  more  wisely ;  what  rules  of  eating,  work, 
sleep,  most  conduce  to  health  and  performance.  He  must  be  a  dull 
and  inattentive  student  indeed,  who  does  not  garner  up  from  past 
life,  continually,  the  lessons  of  instruction.  As  we  gain  in  stature 
and  wisdom,  we  shall  make  every  day  more  and  more  to  tell  for 
benefit. 

They  made  much,  not  too  much,  of  society,  companionship.  The 
worth  of  this  element  in  our  culture,  few  of  us  know.  The  old  adage, 
"  Tell  me  whom  you  associate  with,  and  I  will  tell  you  who  you  are," 
holds  good  throughout  We  take  complexion  and  character  very 
much  from  those  around  us:  we  inhale  their  breath,  and  drink  in 
their  temper  and  spirit.  If  the  atmosphere  is  tonic,  word,  look,  and 
act,  such  as  to  lift  and  impel  heavenward,  we  shall  feel  the  exaltation, 
our  enrichment  will  be  beyond  price.  And  evil  communications  will 
corrupt  good  manners.  He  needs  very  strong  vitality  who  shall 
resist  and  perfectly  surmount  the  influences  of  sordid  living,  and 
sensuous  groveling  pursuit.  A  community  of  men  and  women  thor- 
oughly alive,  earnest,  consecrate  to  the  supreme  ends,  glowing  with 
these  inspirations  continually,  eye  and  deed  the  radiance  of  the  heav- 
anly  love  and  life  alone,  —  these  would  be  an  angel  of  strength  to  an 
upstriving  soul.  We  should  see  the  new  Jerusalem  come  to  dwell 
among  men.     We  appreciate  it  so  little  because  we  know  it  not ; 
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know  it  not  even  under  smy  remote  approximation  in  our  actual  state 
hitherto.  The  longing,  buffeting  spirit  must  dwell  for  most  part 
deeply  alone,  walking  in  the  wilderness.  The  Pythagoreans  felt  this 
value,  and  they  made  trial  here.  They  organized,  and  brake  the 
sacrament :  they  sought  to  quaff  to  the  full  this  source  of  strength 
and  exaltation. 

They  carried  their  religion  to  diet  and  the  minutest  details  of  liv- 
ing. *'  He  forbade  the  use  of  such  meats  as  obstruct  divination," 
says  Jamblichus.  If  we  would  see  truth,  the  heavens  opened,  and 
know  the  joys  of  possession  and  communion,  we  must  eat  aright,  with 
choice  selection,  with  restraint,  with  perfect  itobriety.  Fine  thought 
comes  by^ne  eating,  at  least  under  that  as  condi^on,  and  we  shall 
never  know  what  the  best  attainment  intellectually  and  spiritually  is, 
till  we  have  learned  the  lesson  of  perfect  wisdom  and  sobriety  here. 
There  are  subtle  questions  yet  to  be  solved  in  respect  to  diet ;  but 
they  are  to  receive  increased  and  more  fruitful  attention  in  the  future. 

There  probably  has  never  been  a  teacher  of  such  adjustments.  He 
made  it  the  labor  of  his  life  to  lay  out  life,  to  adjust  all  the  rela- 
tions, every  occupation,  enjoyment,  every  moment,  to  precisely  the 
b^t  mark  of  performance,  use,  joy.  The  human  spirit  was  to  be  un- 
folded to  its  full  perfection  and  glory.  Circumstance  should  conspire 
with  will  to  mature  it,  to  help  it  to  the  infinite  goal.  With  what  sin- 
gular skill  and  adaptedness  he  wrought,  so  &r  as  we  are  able  to  trace 
the  constitution  of  that  wonderful  society.  Nothing  is  known  like  it 
in  the  entire  range  of  literature.  Only  in  the  late  years  has  some 
essay  been  made  towards  the  solution  of  the  great  social  questions, 
the  divine  regeneration  and  re-organization.  We  shall  work  yet  for 
ages  upon  the  hints  he  has  started. 

It  was  to  no  mere  private  ends,  no  purpose  barely  of  personal  ad- 
vantage and  enjoyment,  that  all  this  with  the  individual  was  to  be 
wrought  It  was  not  simply  to  show  a  fine  piece  of  art,  a  glorious 
production  :  it  was  to  service,  to  redemption  for  man,  that  the  train- 
ing looked.  It  was  possession  for  sacrifice.  The  culture  culminated 
in  worship,  in  great  consecration.  The  ideal  merged  and  blended 
with  humanity.  The  individual  must  first  subordinate  and  perfect 
himself^  that  he  might  be  qualified  to  do  such  office  for  others; 
reduce  his  own  soul  to  harmony,  that  he  might  harmonize  society, 
the  family,  the  world  of  man.  He  must  first  attain  harmony  by  him- 
self alone,  that  he  might,  going  out  fi'om  there,  maintain  harmony 
and  perfect  repose  under  contact,  amid  the  besetments  and  labors. 
Pythagoras  wrought  to  this.    No  life  co\^d  well  have  been  more 
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dedicated  to  the  humanity,  more  sacredly  given  to  the  service  of  others, 
than  was  his.  He  healed  the  sick,  treated  the  ailments  of  the  mind, 
did  and  endured  for  the  sake  of  the  suffering,  the  sorrowing,  lost 
individual  and  social  regeneration  —  this  was  the  theihe  of  his 
tihought  and  prayer;  and,  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  we  have  an  in- 
timation of  its  scope  and  realization  as  it  lay  in  his  mind. 

His  ideal  was  harmony.  Everything  reduced  to  order?  every  power, 
every  department  of  the  nature  of  the  individual  person,  put  in  its 
proper  rank  and  place;  all  crowned  with  the  divine  glory — reason, 
soul,  God  over  all ;  the  parts  of  society  co-ordinated  into  unison  and 
perfect  liberty ;  the  9ovg  and  &v[t6g  of  man  and  of  mankind"  to  be  set 
each  in  its  due  {Ilace,  priority  of  the  one  and  subordination  of  the 
other ;  all  the  race  a  progressive  school,  and  the  goal  for  each  the 
infinite  possession  and  liberty,  so  that  society  should  become  one^  a 
church,  a  choir  hymning  in  perfect  accord  the  anthem  of  the  Most 
High,  —  this  was  the  breadth  of  his  dream.  A  nobler  conception 
never  dawned  upon  the  brain  of  mortal. 

Here  we  have  comprehended  all  the  spheres  of  human  interest,  and 
all  the  problems,  the  family,  domestic  training,  schools,  the  state,  pi»- 
litical  economy,  government,  religion,  its  institutions,  sacraments,  die 
divine  life,  —  all  are  covered  in  this  theme.  How  wild  and  imsub- 
dued  the  ground  yet  remains  in  them  all  1  The  family  ordered  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  ideal,  everything  in  place,  all  a  harmony  and 
growth,  looking  and  striving  forth  to  the  home  in  the  skies,  —  how 
seldom  do  we  find  this,  or  the  approach  to  this  in  realization !  Some 
of  the  first  questions  here  in  respect  to  right  generation  and  training ; 
the  fit  conduct  of  the  household,  so  it  shall  be  truly  a  church,  rich  in 
perpetual  worships  and  sacraments, —  are  yet  unexplored,  certainly 
ill  understood. 

How  shall  the  instruction  be  so  as  to  conduct  the  young  soul  most 
surely  and  sweetly  up  to  God,  carrying  on  from  minority  to  majority, 
instilling  the  spirit  of  perfect  obedience,  and  withal  respecting  ever  the 
sacred  prerogatives  of  personality  ?  The  business  of  education  — how 
imperative  these  tasks,  and  yet  how  delicate  I  The  mind,  especially 
the  young  mind,  is  emphatically  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings,  a  most 
fine  and  subtle  instrument  How  shall  we  approach  it  well,  touching 
its  chords  tenderly  and  effectually,  awaking  no  jars,  no  discords,  in  that 
temple,  but  constraining  it  sweetly  to  obedience,  faithfulness,  and  love  ? 
How  little  know  we  of  the  fine  conditions !  how  rude,  unskillful,  and 
frequently  barbarous,  we  Are  in  our  dealing  with  children,  in  our  at- 
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tempts  to  cohtrol  and  educate  them  1  ^'  What  is  the  wisest  thing  ? " 
said  the  school  ''  Medicine ; "  i.  e.,  redemptive  influence.  We  have 
scarcely  entered  upon  the  field  yet  that  is  to  be  possessed,  and  most 
sedulously  and  religiously  cultivated.  We  are  blind  and  clumsy,  we 
grope  and  strike  at  haphazard,  and  frequently  enough  with  very 
untoward  result 

And  then  the  church  and  the  state.  What  is  church,  apd  what  is 
state  ?  How  do  the  spheres  interpenetrate  ?  what  are  the  relations 
and  mutual  dependencies  ?-  Is  the  function  of  government  only  nega^ 
tive  ?  Or  is  it  the  purpose,  the  normal  aim,  of  the  state  to  make  men 
in  the  true  sense  religious ;  to  conduct  them  to  integrity,  manliness, 
and  excellence.  Is  it  the  just  purpose  of  a  church  to  make  them 
brothers  and  citizens  ?  Is  a  church,  ex  officio^  ward  of  all  the  interests 
of  human  nature,  nothing  that  belongs  to  man  being  foreign  to  it? 
What  are  the  lines  of  division  here  ?  or  would  these  institutions  both, 
in  normal  society,  blend  into  one?  Are  all  —  the  family,  school, 
state,  church — methods  of  culture,  means  of  one  aim,  that  aim  to 
conduct  the  human  spirit  happily  and  effectually  to  its  true  goal,  its 
home  and  possession  in  the  infinite  bosom  ?  Are  all  the  forms  of 
aociety  but  the  expansion  of  thd  family,  with  design  and  method  com- 
mon with  it?  These  are  large  questions,  not  quickly  to  be  answered, 
but  imperative  for  all  times  j  are  sovereign  and  all-absorbing  for  ours. 

We  read  that  the  Pythagoreans  held  goods  in  community.  How  is 
it  about  the  proprietary  relations  ?  What  shall  be  in  a  perfect  and 
tiioroughly  well-ordered  society  ?  In  proportion  as  men  are  selfish, 
necessity  of  demarcation  increases,  maim  divides  sharply  firom  tuum^  * 
and  the  walls  of  defense  and  protection  must  be  run  up  everywhere. 
In  the  perfected  state,  how  shall  it  be  ?  How  far  shall  these  divisions 
thai  obtaA  ?  or  will  they  be  effaced,  either  wholly  or  in  large  part  ? 
It  would  seem  that  the  law  of  generous  self-sacrifice  and  surrender 
would  go  far  to  blot  out  property-holding  as  we  now  see  it  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  still  difficult  to  perceive,  how,  while  we  continue 
individual,  distinctive  persons  and  families,  there  shall  not  also  be 
individual  proprietary  rights.  It  is  remarkable  to  notice,  that,  in 
periods  of  great  quickening  and  devotion,  there  has  been  community 
of  goods ;  by  spontaneous  prompting,  as  would  appear.  As  in  the 
case  of  this  order  (though  how  far  community  did  actually  obtain  it  is 
now  impossible  confidently  to  say),  and  in  the  case  of  the  Essenes  and 
the  early  Christian  disciples.    They  had  all  things  in  common. 

Christianity  has  not  answered  these  pregnant  questions.  Much  it 
has  done,  and  gratefully  are  we  to  recognize  its  service^  especially  in 
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bringing  down  to  men  the  priceless  boon  of  the  record  of  the  appear^ 
ance  in  history  of  the  young  carpenter  of  Galilee,  a  &ct  of  transcend- 
ent, never-waning  worth.  Kich  contributions  it  has  made,  to  culture 
and  a  genuine  redemption*  But  it  has  never  outgrown  the  first  broad 
mistake  of  failing  to  recognize  the  marriage  that  must  be  of  worship 
to  life.  Perhaps  its  richest  legacy  (as  an  institution,  we  mean)  will 
yet  be  found  in  its  anthology,  its  pieces  of  poetry  and  music,  many  of 
which  are  of  the  loftiest  strain  and  of  undying  merit  Certainly  it  has 
not  manfully  grappled  with  the  main  bsues,  and  therefore  has  not 
wrought  the  final  work. 

The  world  still  awaits  the  great  deUverance.  And  the  needs  press^ 
always  imperative,  now  importunate  and  utterly  resistless.  The  chil- 
dren are  come  to  the  birth.  The  old  hastens  to  decay,  the  new  is 
beating  in  throes.  Never  was  there  such  a  day  as  this  which  our  eyes 
behold.  Day  which  kings  and  prophets  waited  for,  but  died  without 
the  sight  Social  re-organization  is  tAe  question  of  this  hour;  re- 
organization not  superseding  individual  regeneration  and  character, 
but  supplementing,  expressing,  and  consummating  it  The  old  order 
is  on  the  borders  of  dissolution.  It  has  well-nigh  come  to  the  unbear- 
able state.  The  competitive  selfishness,  the  low  aims,  and  the  mean 
idolatries,  that  have  long  prevailed,  have  reduced  us  to  the  last  stages 
of  endurance.  What  throes  in  the  civil  world  1  and  these  but  faintly 
typical  of  the  revolutions  and  transformations  that  are  soon  to  be. 
And  foreshadowings  of  the  fiiture  state  are  now  visiting,  with  increased 
breadth  and  clearness,  saintly  souls. 

"  The  whole  heaven,"  says  Pythagoras,  "  is  harmony  and  number.** 
The  whole  earth,  the  world  of  man,  shall  yet  be  harmony  and  num- 
ber,—  the  individual,  the  individuals;  the  unit,  the  many, — the  col- 
lective life  of  the  race  shall  be  concord  and  song.  The  nAe  shall  be 
equal  to  its  destiny ;  and  the  stadia  of  the  world,  the  epitome  of  time, 
the  condensed  word  of  the  Bible, —  Eden,  experience,  sorrow,  con- 
quest, redemption,  and  the  new  Jerusalem,  —  shall  all  be  fulfilled  in 
man.  The  career  and  many-voiced  harmony  of  the  heavens  shall  be 
re-rendered  in  humanity,  repeated  on  the  higher  plane  of  conscious- 
ness and  character.  The  notes  of  this  music  shall  sweep  the  diapason 
of  nature ;  infinity,  unity,  the  Oratorio  of  the  Creation  rising  in  one 
peal  fi-om  imnumbered  souls.  *'  Tongues  to  the  earthly  many ;  to  the 
celestials,  one," — says  the  adage :  it  shall  all  be  fulfilled  on  earth. 

Age  after  age  the  struggle  shall  go  on ;  disappointment,  defeat, 
failure,  hope  deferred,  and  promise  blighted :  but  age  by  age  the  gray 
morning  shall  shoot  brighter,  and  the  day-dawn  come  on  apace.   And 
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the  dream  of  this  Samian,  lone-musing  in  the  groves  of  Crotona,  a 
dream  that  wanned  and  enraptured  as  he  beheld  and  dwelt, — all 
this,  and  &r  more  than  he  saw  or  thought,  shall  yet  be  realized.  Man 
shall  know  the  joy  of  a  full  redemption,  perfect  enfranchisement,  per- 
£ect  doings  and  perfect  peace. 

CD.  R  Mills. 
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SILENCE. 

O  SANCTITY  of  Silence !    Queen  of  height 
And  depth,  of  heaven's  exalted  azure,  —  earth's 
Far,  leafy  loneliness  and  crystal  caves,  • 

Not  seldom  may*st  thou  breathe  about  my  soul 
Thy  still  eternity,  benign  to  heal 
And  hallow,  while  the  babbling  tongue  of  time, 
Afar,  forgotten,  frets  the  ear  of  towns. 
Sheltered  by  thee,  and  fed,  young  Virtue  grows, 
As  when  the  slender  new  moon  fills  her  horns 
With  shining  silver;  at  thy  bosom,  Thought 
Drinks  wisdom  as  the  fields  drink  dews 
On  summer  moms ;  and  Beauty  from  thy  breath 
Steals  wondrous  knowledge,  charms,  enchantments,  arts 
Or  increase,  till  it  come,  through  fine  degrees 
Of  grace  on  grace,  to  perfect  glory.    Be 
Propitious,  then,  to  nourish  in  my  breast 
The  in&nt  angelhood  of  thought  or  faith 
And  speech  inspired,  till  when  their  wings,  well  grown. 
May  waft  their  ministries  majestic,  wide 
And  low  or  high,  still  holy.    Nor  deny 
Sometime  to  house  within  thy  mystery 
The  perfect,  pure  commune  of  souls  that  meet 
And  mingle  without  words,  made  one  in  love. 

D.   A.  W. 


TEXTS. 
•  I. 

*'  Ye  are  from  beneath  :  I  am  from  above." 

DID  this  intend  to  say  that  one  colnmon  Father  was  not  the 
creator  of  the  speaker  and  of  his  hearers  ?  Was  there  an  in- 
sinuation that  some  demoniac  agency  originated  them  ?  They  thought 
he  said  so ;  giving  to  his  words  their  obvious  meaning.  But  a  spirit- 
ual truth  is  npt  obvious,  except  to  the  spirit  And  he  meant  to  say 
so :  in  other  words,  your  wisdom  is  from  perception  and  experience, 
my  wisdom  comes  flowing  through  an  intuitive  ability.  The  Jewish 
understanding*  sought  relative  and  accidental  truths,  which  set  no 
man  free.  "  If  my  method,"  said  he,  "  shall  release  you  from  your 
mental  bondage,  you  shall  be  free  indeed.  Why  do  ye  not  under- 
stand my  speech  ?  Even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my  words.  They 
melt  upon  your  ear ;  but  the  spirit  evaporates,  and  the  sound  is  left  to 
clog  and  mislead.  Because  I  tell  you  the  truth,  you  believe  me  not" 
What  a  compact  and  energetic  statement  of  the  imbecility  of  the  per- 
ceptive understanding ! 

II. 

"  And  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.** 

The  truth  that  makes  men  free  is  something  more  than  the  moral 
rules  which  keep  us  healthy  and  inoffensive.  It  is  spiritual  con- 
sciousness of  God,  rather  than  a  rational  knowledge  of  just  and 
proper  things.  It  lifts  us  above  the  information  that  is  drawn  at  the 
springs  of  literature,  above  the  technical  knowledge  that  is  supplied 
by  professional  authorities,  above  the  rules  of  all  the  arts  and  occupa- 
tions, and  above  that  judgment  which  serves  as  a  kind  of  general  con- 
science in  practical  affairs.  As  the  whole  life  of  a  man  includes  and 
secures  the  ability  of  all  his  separate  senses,  so  this  religious  con- 
science includes  all,  rules  and  principles,  guides  their  application,  and 
furnishes  them  with  the  only  authority  that  they  can  draw.  Jesus  ex- 
pressed the  absolute  power  and  authority  of  a  divinely  guided  con- 
science, when,  to  those  who  objected  that  there  was  nobody  to  vouch 
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for  the  truth  of  his  words  but  himself,  he  repliedj  "Though  I  bear 
record  of  myself  yet  my  record  is  true,  for  I  know  whence  I  came 
and  whither  I  go."  A  great  many  people  have  had  the  same  auda- 
cious confidence,  and  have  uttered  like-minded  texts.  Religion  must 
reject  all  other  guaranties,  and  stick  by  its  own  men  and  women. 

III. 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE. 

If  we  find  ourselves  in  a  moral  dilemma,  uncertain  how  to  shape 
our  course  between  some  custom  of  the  world  and  a  nobler  sugges- 
tion, our  relief  comes  when  we  throw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  this 
religious  consciousness.  It  carries  us  direcdy  out  of  ambushes  and 
bad  neighborhoods.  We  escape  finding,  in  the  relative  authority  of 
laws  and  customs,  a  rational  motive  for  doing  wrong.  If  we  find  an 
abstract  principle  of  justice  balanced  by  the  momentary  advantages 
of  temporal  obedience,  the  jealous  God  who  sits  enthroned  above 
common-sense  and  policy,  above  all  our  motives  of  comfort  and  defer- 
ence, keeps  repeating  the  rule  that  is  as  old  as  heaven,  and  his  voice 
rolls  though  its  simple  words^  seeming  to  charge  them  afresh  with  the 
thunders  that  quickened  other  ages :  "  All  things  whatsoever  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  you  even  so  to  them."  Can  the  temptation  of  the 
moment  hope  to  resist  that  inroad  from  above?  That  depends  upon 
the  clearness  of  our  spiritual  communion.  If  the  knowledge  of  our 
art  and  science^  if  our  special  and  technical  ability,  if  our  deference 
for  the  relative  justice  of  the  .world,  absorbs  more  of  our  personality, 
and  gets  more  faith  from  us,  than  our  sense  of  spiritual  laws,  then 
there  is  one  slave  the  more.  Not  that  we  deliberately  meditate  an 
injury  or  a  crime,  but  thiat  we  instinctively  follow  our  preponderating 
faith.  The  eye  has  been  so  educated  that  the  lights  of  knowledge 
and  occupation  seem  more  salutary  than  the  sun  that  shines  only  in 
the  secrecy  of  the  adoring  soul.  "  All  things  whatsoever  "  —  that 
sweeping  statement  does  not  seem  practicable :  it  stands  in  the  way 
of  usages  and  experience.  But,  "all  things  whatsoever,  excepV^  this 
very  pressing  thing :  anything  else  that  is  less  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous. In  such  a  state  of  bondage  no  mind  is  strong  enough  to 
preserve  even  its  own  little,  limited  #impartiality :  the  passions  of 
vanity  and  ambition,  the  piques  and  feuds,  the  emotions  of  cowardice 
and  hate,  establish  a  quarantine  to  keep  out  of  the  country  these 
plagues  of  heavenly  messengers.  It  is  a  protective  policy  in  the 
selfish  interest  of  home-bred  industry,  that  diminishe3  the  value  of 
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every  cargo  that  heaves  in  sight  from  abroad.  **  All  things  bat  this 
thing,"  we  pray ;  but  this  thing  we  are  too  sorely  tempted^bout,  and 
cannot  do  it,  though  indeed  we  would  like  to  have  it  done  to  us. 
Yes,  we  would  revolt  and  upbraid  if  it  were  not  done  to  us.  But^ 
when  the  action  devolves  upon  us,  we  sink  back  into  our  bondage, 
and  fasten  our  hearts  with  a  fresh  chain  to  the  soiL  All  things  but 
this  we  will  do  for  our  neighbor  and  our  brother.  But  this  —  the 
pressure  of  the  moment  is  too  great :  we  must  succumb.  Whether  or 
not  there  be  in  heaven  a  golden  rule,  we  are  too  weak  to  bring  it 
down  to  earth :  the  cup  that  Heaven  proffers,  we  cannot  drink  pure ; 
throw  a  little  earth  into  the  draught,  that  it  may  mingle  more  kindly 
with  our  kindred  clay.  Yet  all  the  time  that  we  reason  thus,  and 
hesitate,  and  desperately  baptize  our  deed  with  the  names  of  sense 
and  custom,  the  voice  repeats  the  text,  just  as  it  has  done  in  all  lan- 
guages, from  the  beginning,  with  not  a  member  of  its  terrible  sim- 
plicity dislodged. 

IV. 

**  But  the  natural'  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him :  neither  can  he  know  thedl,  because  they  are  spiritually  dia- 
ccmed." 

• 

It  is  one  frmction  of  the  understanding  to  provide  the  best  and 
most  sensible  means  for  the  embodiment  of  unconditional  principles. 
The  mind  must  reflect  upon  all  the  circumstances  into  which  the  love 
or  justice  is  to  be  introduced,  in  order  to  secure  for  it  the  most  advan- 
tageous terms.  Natural  sagacity  is  the*  servant  of  intuitive  truth,  not 
its  equal  nor  its  ruler.  The  mind,  instead  of  burdening  principles 
with  qualifications,  is  specially  intrusted  to  remove  those  qualifica- 
tions which  interest  and  passion  urge.  It  is  one  thing  to  consider 
how  truth  can  be  best  applied  to  temporal  conditions,  and  quite  an- 
other thing  to  consider  by  what  expedients  we  can  best  do  without  it 
We  must  hold  that  distinction  clearly :  it  marks  the  boundary  which 
moral  principle  is  constantly  defending  against  the  encroachments  of 
natural  common-sense.  The  former  demands  to  be  received  with 
faith,  and  applied  with  intrepidity :  the  latter  cannot  throw  off  its 
earthly  bias,  least  of  all  when  held  to  service  by  states  and  parties, 
and  fed  with  politic  sentimenfe.  The  former  has  courage  mixed  with 
patience,  and  is  always  speaking  with  a  confidence  that  refreshes 
every  age,  —  "  Not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the  law  shall  fail  till  all  be 
fulfilled :"  the  latter  is  a  coward  and  a  shufHer  when  it  sees  the  abyss 
between  such  faith  and  the  clay  out  of  which  the  bridge  must  be 
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fashioned.  If,  therefore,  the  btuitive  sennbility  does  not  keep  the 
pertepttons  in  a  constant  state  of  inspiration,  they  will  run  away  from 
tbeir  disciples^ip :  the  mind  will  become  a  bully  and  a  traitor,  embar- 
rassed by  the  truth,  and  ready  to  take  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  be 
rid  of  it. 

Keep  the  distinction  clear  between  the  mind  that  is  so  converted 
by  moral  principles  that  it  longs  to  see  them  surmount  all  obstacles, 
and  turns  all  its  energies  of  thought  and  its  organizing  skill  to  clear 
the  way  for  them ;  and  the  unconverted  mind  that  worships  policy  and 
professes  equity,  whose  wisdom  consists  in  devising  methods  for  post- 
poning equity,  and  for  conducting  affairs  without  the  discomfort  and 
the  danger  of  an  unconditional  truth. 

Seek  for  principles  that  become  incorporated  in  the  substance  of 
the  person,  to  sh£u«  its  capacity  of  living  without  the  senses  and  the 
members,  to  increase  its  immortal  fimctions.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
empirical  understanding  to  transact  business  without  the  truths  of 
personal  immortality :  it  is  the  object  of  the  spirimal  mind  to  mold 
the  stubborn  earth  to  the  features  of  its  own  permanence.  It  lives 
therefore  upon  the  earth  rather  as  heaven's  ambassador,  with  jealous 
care  for  its  high  interests,  than  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  earth,  pledged 
to  its  embarrassments,  and  borrowing  its  temporary  skill.  Hold  fast 
to  this  distinction :  it  comprehends  the  whole  space  between  the  exi- 
gencies of  God  and  the  passions  of  the  hour  which  both  make  and 
take  the  hour's  complexion. 

What  shall  it  profit  us  if  we  touch  the  summit  of  adroitness  in  mak- 
ing soft*  accommodations  between  our  perplexities  and  the  rules  of 
truth?  what  shall  it  avail  us,  when  our  passions  are  quenched  in  the 
uncourtly  grave,  and  the  perplexities  which  gave  us  opportunities  for 
heroism  have  all  vanished ;  when  the  divine  purpose  transfers  us  to 
another  scene  whose  service  cannot  be  transacted  by  compromise? 
Indeed,  will  there  be  enough  of  a  person  left  to  transfer  } 

Consider,  we  are  seeking  for  immortal  behaviour,  for  the  morals  of 
heavenly  places  where  all  the  expedients,  which  on  earth  have  spared 
us  the  pangs  of  radical  religion,  are  annihilated,  like  death  itself  like 
the  brief  hunger  of  the  grave.  Wtiat  shall  we  do  without  our  conven- 
tional judgments,  those  ocular  deceptions  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  cunning  truces  that  semblance  Itaakes  with  reality  ? 
How  shall  we  live,  we  who  have  proitounced  our  own  divine  urgency 
'  premature,  who  have  thrown  ccmtempt  upon  all  the  great  affirma- 
tiorfs,  not  conquered  by  circumstances,  but  by  faillilessness,  by  per- 
sonal infidelity?    Are  we  alive  now,  i^  at  the  very  moment  when  per- 
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plexity  seems  to  demand  the  simple  solution  of  righteousness,  when 
temptation  is  a  lure  to  draw  out  the  absolute  goodness,  when  creeds 
and  phrases  challenge  pure  religion  to  set  them  aside,  we  substitijte 
another  perplexity,  and  take  shelter  behind  a  fresh  bre'&stwork  of  con- 
venient rhetoric,  and  shudder  at  the  call  to  meet  our  difficulties  in 
the  open  field  ?  We  are  not  alive  enough  to  call  our  souls  our  own. 
When  it  comes  to  dying,  what  will  be  left  over  ? 

When  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Pacific  Islands  are  carried  to  burial, 
their  costliest  household  gbods,  their  arms,  their  slaves  and  favorite 
wives,  are  sacrificed  to  keep  them  royally  supplied  upon  the  route, 
and  to  give  grandeur  to  the  tomb.  Rich  indeed  would  the  natural 
man  esteem  himself,  if,  upon  renewing  his  consciousness  in  another 
state  of  being,  he  could  still  find  his  favorite  substances  subject  to  his 
will ;  his  familiarities  with  nature,  his  ideas  of  physical  sublimity,  his 
belief  in  force  or  expediency.  But  they  cannot  pass  the  mysterious 
chasm :  they  fall  upon  the  brink,  oppressed  with  their  native  inert- 
ness. His  death  destroys  them,  as  the  grave  of  the  poor  savage 
refuses  to  transmit  its  spoil,  and  banquets  upon  the  carved  weapons, 
the  slaves,  and  the  women.  Glad  enough  would  such  men  be  if  the 
extension  of  their  existence  involved  the  extension  of  their  favorite 
pursuits  and  sentiments.  So  many  people  are  provincial,  and  extol 
the  products  peculiar  to  their  latitude :  local  pride  blindly  under- 
values foreign  wealth.  But  is  it  foreign  ?  The  remotest  Spice  Island 
turns  on  the  common  axis,  and  at  its  turning  the  trade-wind  springs 
up  that  carries  the  perfumed  heats  round  to  granite  coasts. 

• 

V. 

m 

"The  world,  by  wisdom,  knew  not  God." 

It  is  a  favorite  argument  in  a  material  age,  that  sagacity  and  pru- 
dence, though  instigated  at  first  by  very  narrow  objects,  will  end  by 
enlarging  a  man's  conceptions  upon  all  points  that  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance, to  make  him  a  safe  judge  upon  topics  far  different  in  kind  from 
those  which  ordinarily  occupy  his  thoughts  ;  so  that  a  man,  who  has 
been  successful  in  complex  and  extensive  material  combinations,  may 
be  expected  to  be  a  pretty  clear  judge  of  most  moral  questions,  and 
to  be  generally  disable  in  higher  spheres  of  thought  or  feeling. 

The  argument  with  which  selfishness  deceives  itself  seems  to  be 
this  :  business  demands  the  soundest  faculties  of  man,  a  power  to 
read  human  traits  and  motives,  an  art  to  use  them,  a  judgment  in 
making  combinations  of  practical   utility,  a  foresight  that  protects 
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theto  from  untoward  chances,  a  vigor  in  prosecuting  schemes,  pru- 
dence in  restraining  vigor,  and  liberal  views  of  the  benefits  and  insti- 
tutions that  may  result  from  human  activity.  When  all  these  are 
combined,  as  sometimes  they  are,  in  a  single  character,  it  b  strongf 
and  clear  enough  to  comprehend  all  the  genuine  desires  of  human 
nature,  and  to  survey  the  world  of  ideas.  To  such  a  clear  mind,  it  is 
supposed,  for  instance,  that  personal  immortality  must  be  not  only 
clear,  but  vital :  to  such  a  prudent  and  well-balanced  mind,  the  exist- 
ence and  immanence  of  God  must  be  a  constant  reality :  such  vigor 
and  foresight  must  always  detect  the  true  ambitions  of  the  soul. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  this  argument  of  a  self-deceived  activity 
misleads  even  in  trifles.  Men  who  are  fully  competent  to  build  a 
mill  have  sometimes  tried  their  hands  at  an  opera-house  or  a  monu- 
ment, with  results  harrowing  to  every  feeling  of  taste  and  propriety. 
If  a  woman  or  a  scholar  should  pretend  to  have  an  opinion  upon  an 
intri0Lte  case  of  marine  insiu-ance,  the  sensible  world  would  smile, 
and  insinuate,  that,  after  all,  a  strong  practical  understanding  was  the 
universal  solvent  It  solves  so  much,  indeed,  why  should  it  not  keep 
the  soul  always  charged  with  spiritual  knowledge?  So  that  men 
whose  ships  circumnavigate  the  globe  grow  adventurous,  and  sup- 
pose that  their  minds  can  circumvent  most  questions.  This  pretense 
was  reserved  for  modern  sagacity,  which,  undaunted  at  the  failure  of 
apostles  to  convert  heavenly  desires  into  practical  talent,  attempts  to 
reverse  the  process,  and  to  prolong  the  sense  which  organizes  the 
visible  into  the  faith  which  possesses  the  ideal  world. 

The  executive  talent,  wltich  plants  and  builds,  and  makes  the  earth 
wear  every  aspect  of  utility ;  the  speculative  talent,  which  provides 
mental  method,  reduces  facts  to  theory,  and  theorizes  without  the 
facts ;  the  analytic  talent,  which  picks  out  all  the  facts  of  the  visible 
world,  and  brings  fishes  and  crystals  into  the  connections  of  logical 
systems,  —  these  are  the  understanding,  whose  operation  the  absence 
of  spiritual  facts  cannot  impair,  but  which  can  neither  discover  one  of 
those  facts,  nor  enjoy  them,  without  the  aid  of  higher  powers.  If  the 
intuitive  sense  will  first  provide  the  nascent  feeling  that  there  is  a 
God,  the  understanding  can  enrich  it  with  all  the  illustration  of  a 
universe.  If  it  will  first  furnish  a  suspicion  of  personal  immortality, 
the  understanding  of  every  age,  from  man's  rudest  to  his  most  de- 
veloped state,  will  nourish  it  with  spoils  from  all  natural  and  mental 
domains,  till  it  becomes  self-conscious  and  steadfast,  and  phenomena 
will  deceive  it  no  longer.  If  the  spiritual  sense  will  first  provide  rev- 
erence for  the  nearness  of  God,  the  understanding  will  be  saved  from 
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idolizing  its  facts,  by  finding  that  they  are  only  the  tropes  of  invisible 
ideas.  But  the  understanding  itself,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  appropriate 
objects,  can  no  more  comprehend  these  religious  ideas  of  the  soul, 
than  the  elephant,  in  the  exercise  of  its  peculiar  dexterity,  can  pro- 
mote itself  to  the  higher  dexterity  of  the  man. 

What  presumption  to  expect  that  a  man  need  only  be  mature,  saga- 
cious, and  successful,  to  comprehend  ideal  truth ;  that  strong  powers 
can  grapple  with  all  varieties  of  strength ;  that  a  mortal  eye,  be  it 
keen  as  the  falcon's  or  the  Indian's,  can  spot  the  game  that  rises 
within  another  horizon  I  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  blacksmith  de- 
velops a  vigorous  arm,  and  a  hand  tenacious  as  a  vice :  shall  we 
therefore!  in  imitation  of  the  modem  practical  philosophy,  conclude 
that  he  is  all  the  more  fit  to  thread  a  needle,  to  guide  the  exacting 
pencil  of  a  Raphael,  or  to  feel  about  among  the  arteries  with  the  sur- 
geon's knife  ?  All  the  powers  of  man  are  strictly  chained  like  s^ley- 
slaves  to  their  respective  oars,  and  like  those  slaves  they  wilArork, 
in  blind  and  brutal  unconsciousness,  driving  at  random,  with  bade 
turned  fiill  upon  their  way,  unless  the  independent  soul,  standing  as 
helmsman,  looks  over  the  heads  of  its  subordinates,  and  makes  their 
muscles  plow  the  safe  path  out  of  the  untracked  space. 

VI. 

"  We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom." 

What  a  contrast  appears  between  the  cheerfiil  mind  of  Hellenism 
and  the  mysterious  soul  of  mediaeval  Christianity.  Not  more  differ- 
ent is  the  sacred  architecture  of  the  one,  appealing  to  the  level  eye 
with  its  marshaled  colonnades,  through  which  swept  the  familiar  air 
and  the  slant  sunbeams  of  the  open  day ;  and  the  other,  drawing  the 
soul  up  along  the  spire  into  quiet,  intangible  spaces,  or  shutting  her 
up  to  meditate  beneath  a  roof  that  must  needs  mount  also,  envious 
of  the  spire.  Beneath  that  roof,  around  those  pillars,  instead  of  the 
material  air  and  sunlight,  ebbs  and  fiows  the  mighty  harmony  which 
religious  minds  conceived  ;  it  ripples  into  the  remotest  confessional 
to  mingle  awe  and  gladness  with  penitence ;  it  beats  against  rosy 
windows  to  imitate  the  tumultuous  soul  which  longs  for  wings  like  a 
dove,  and  an  open  casement  heavenward.  The  whole  temple  repre- 
sents in  stone  that  text  of  Paul's. 

But  the  germs  of  mediaeval  religion  were  planted  in  Greece  itself, 
when  the  Eleusinian  mystery  anticipated  the  emotions  and  surmises 
which  play  so  great  a  part  in  Catholic  worship.  J.  W. 


TRIBUTE- 

R.  W.  E. 

MIDWAY  in  summer,  face  to  face,  a  king 
I  met    No  king  so  gentle  and  so  wise. 
He  calls  no  man  his  subject ;    but  his  eyes, 
In  midst  of  benediction,  questioning, 
Each  soul  compel.    A  first-fruits  offering 
Each  soul  must  owe  to  him  whose  fair  land  lies 
Wherever  God  has  his.    No  white  dove  flies 
Too  white,  no  wine  too  red  and  rich,  to  bring. 
With  sudden  penitence  for  all  her  waste, 
My  soul  to  yield  her  scanty  hoards  made  haste. 
When,  lo  I  Uiey  shrank  and  fiiiiled  me  in  that  need, 
Like  wizard^s  gold,  by  worthless  dust  replaced. 
My  speechless  grief,  the  king,  with  tender  heed. 
Thus  soothed:  ''These  ashes  sow.    They  are  true  seed." 
O  king  1  in  other  summer  may  I  stand 
Before  thee  yet,  the  full  ear  in  my  hand ! 

H.  H. 


AT    LAST. 


A 


POET  said  to  me, 

''Joy,  like  a  pearl,  lies  hid  in  sorrow's  sea." 


But  then  the  wine  of  yo«th  / 

Pulsed  through  my  veins :  I  mocked  at  such  sad  truth. 

"Jojrs  hidden  so,"  I  cried, 

"  Unsought  by  me  forever  shall  abide. 

"  Lo  !  here  upon  the  land. 

Flowers  are  blossoming  on  every  hand. 

"Why  should  I  care  to  know 

If  some  wan  joy  may  lurk  in  bitter  woe, 
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"Or  sorrow's  depths  explore, 

While  purple  roses  bum  upon  the  shore  ? 

"  Hark  how  the  thrushes  sing  ! 

I  choose  my  joys  to  be  without  a  sting ! " 

The  gold  hours  fleeted  by ; 

No  cloud  there  was  to  dim  my  splendid  sky: 

And  yet,  at  day's  decline, 

Only  a  bunch  of  withered  flowers  was  mine. 

What  had  I  to  regret  ? 

But,  as  I  asked,  my  eyes  were  idly  wet 

My  day  had  had  no  smart, 

And  yet  I  felt  an  aching  at  my  heart, 

A  longing  unfulfilled. 

Which  not  the  hours  of  thornless  joy  had  stilled 

"  How  have  I  failed,"  I  cried, 

"  To  find  the  happiness  for  which  I  tried  ? 

"  I  know  that  flowers  £^e  ; 

But  is  not  joy,  once  ours,  immortal  made  ? " 

The  poet  made  reply: 

"  Joys  that  are  born  of  earth  will  surely  die. 

"Is  the  truth  new  to  thee, 
Earth  has  no  giA  of  immortality  ? 

"In  earth  thy  joys  have  root  ? 

Lo !  they  are  dead  and  scentless  at  thy  foot 

"Take  then  this  truth  to  keep, — 
That  sorrow  is  of  God,  divinely  deep. 

"Turn,  fearless,  to  that  sea. 

And  find  a  love  as  deep  that  waits  for  thee." 

"  Farewell,  dear  light,"  I  said. 

As  the  dark  waters  closed  above  my  head. 

"  Farewell,  dear  smiling  shore  : 

Better  than  these  may  be  for  me  in  store." 

And  sudden  through  my  soul 

A  sense  of  the  Eternal  Presence  stole. 

Done  was  my  idle  quest : 

The  waves  of  sorrow  bore  me  to  God's  breast ! 

Lily  Nelson. 

July,  X868. 


THE   HISTORICAL   CONTINUITY   OF   RE- 

LIGION- 

I.  •• 

THE  IDEA  OF  A  GOD. 

THINKERS  are  divided  with  regard  to  the  essential  character 
of  religion.  One  class  maintains  that  it  is  merely  phenomenal 
and  transitory ;  that  it  has  a  beginning  and  an  end  in  the  historical 
development  of  the  race ;  that,  like  an  image,  it  may  be  set  up,  and 
then  thrown  down  and  broken  to  pieces.  Another  class  holds  that 
religion  is  universal :  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  human  nature,  not 
to  be  assumed  or  set  aside  at  pleasure ;  that  in  some  form  or  other, 
but  stiir  religion,  it  has  existed  amongst  all  people,  does  now,  and 
always  will  exist 

If  religion  be  thus  an  essential  element  of  the  human  constitution, 
—  and  the  writer  believes  that  it  is,  —  a  point  of  interest  would  be  to 
discover  and  follow  the  thread  that  remains  unbroken  through  all  the 
phenomenal  changes  of  the  religious  instinct  in  man.  To  affirm  that 
religion  is  universal  is  to  affirm  that  it  obtains  among  all  peoples  of 
the  earth,  be  they  high  or  low ;  yet  there  are  many  tribes  of  mankind 
that  have  no  definite  idea  of  God,  no  belief  in  a  iiiture  life,  and  no 
system  of  worship.  • 

I.    Th£  Absence  of  Religious  Ideas.      ^ 

George  Ponch^*  observes,  that,  besides  the  monotheistic  and  poly- 
theistic peoples  of  Asia  and  Europe,  '*  we  find  other  people  who  have 
no  religious  ideas,  nor  gods,  nor  any  kind  of  worship.  These  vast  re- 
gions of  the  earth,"  he  continues,  *' inhabited  by  people  still  in  a  sav- 
age state,  appear  to  have  remained,  up  to  the  present  day,  free  firom 
religious  beliefs.  These  are  Central  Afiica,  Australia,  and  the  coim- 
try  about  the  north  pole." 

According  to  Hasskarl,  "the  natives  of  Australia  are  deficient  in 
the  idea  of  a  Creator  or  moral  governor  of  the  world,  and  all  atteippts 
to  instruct  them  terminate  in  a  sudden  break-up  of  the  conversation." 


*  A  list  of  authorities  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  this  essay. 
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Latham  takes  it  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  Australians  have 
not  as  yet  commenced  to  shape  even  the  rudest  elements  of  a  system 
of  mythology/'  an  opinion  which  suggests  that  their  intellects  are  too 
sluggish  even  for  the  maintenance  of  superstition.  A  missionary 
says  of  these  undeveloped  people,  that ''  they  have  no  idea  of  a  di- 
vine being ;  they  appear  to  ha^  no  comprehension  of  the  things  they 
commit  to  memory,  —  I  mean  especially  as  regards  religious  sub- 
jects." ^ 

''  An  American  missionary  who  lived  four  years  amongst  the  Mpong- 
wees,  one  of  the  most  important  nations  of  Central  Africa,  the  Man- 
dingos,  and  the  Grebos,  and  who  knew  their  language  perfectly,  de* 
dares  that  they  had  no  religion,  nor  priests,  nor  idolatry,  nor  any 
religious  assemblies  whatever/'  —  "  The  Bechuanas,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  tribes  of  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  have  no  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being  ;  and  there  is  no  word  to  be  found  in  their  language 
for  the  conception  of  a  Creator."  This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Livingston.  Moffat  says  of  the  Bechuanas,  ''I  have  often 
wished  to  find  something  to  work  upon  the  heart  of  the  natives.  I 
have  asked  them  for  the  altar  of  the  unknown  God,  for  the  faith  of 
their  ancestors  in  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  any  other 
religious  idea :  but  they  had  never  thought  of  such  things.  When  I 
conversed  with  the  chiefs  about  a  Creator,  who  governs  heaven  and 
earth,  of  original  sin  and  redemption,  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  eternal  life,  it  appeared  to  them  as  if  I  spoke  of  things 
more  fabulous  and  absurd  than  their  idle  tales  of  lions,  hyenas,  and 
jackals."  M.  de  Lissips,  on  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Khartihn,  in- 
formed Ponchet  that  the  Austrian  missionaries  found  the  same  reli- 
gious destitution  to  prevail  among  the  people  on  the  banks  of  the 
White  Nile.  ''  Burton  states  some  tribes  of  the  lake  districts  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  admit  *  neither  God  nor  angel  nor  devil.' "  Of  the  Kaffirs, 
Opperman  says,  ''They  have  not  the  least  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being 
—  their  chief  is  their  god."  —  "  Captain  Grant  could  find  '  no  distinct 
form  of  religion '  in  some  of  the  comparatively  civilized  tribes  visited 
by  him." 

Whiteboume,  who  wrote  two  and  a  half  centuries  since,  affirmed 
that  the  Esquimaux  had  no  knowledge  of  God.  Sir  John  Ross,  who 
so  much  desired  to  find  some  sign  of  religious  ideas  among  these  peo- 
ple, completely  failed  to  do  so ;  and  he  acknowledges,  that,  "  respect- 
ing their  opinions  on  the  essential  points  from  which  I  might  presume 
them  to  have  a  religion,  I  was  obliged  at  present  to  abandon  the  at- 
tempt, and  I  was  inclined  to  despair."    It  is  the  general  testimony 
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that  the  Greenland  Esquimaux  "have  neither  a  religion  nor  idolatrous 
worship,  nor  so  much  as  any  ceremonies  to  be  perceived  tending  to- 
wards it." 

^  Some  tribes  (of  the  Brazilian  Indians),  according  to  Bates  and 
Wallace,  were  entirely  without  religion.  The  Yenadies  and  Villies 
were,  according  to  Dr.  Short,  entirely  without  any  belief  in  a  future 
state."  The  South-American  Indians  of  Gran  Chaco  are  represent- 
ed by  the  missionaries  to  have  "  no  religious  or  idolatrous  belief  or 
worship  whatever ;  neither  do  they  possess  any  idea  of  God,  or  of  a 
Supreme  Being.  They  make  no  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  have  therefore  neither  fear  nor  hope  of  any  present  or  future  pun- 
ishment or  reward,  nor  any  mysterious  terror  of  some  supernatural 
power  whom  they  might  seek  to  assuage  by  sacrifices  or  superstitious 
jites." 

The  Veddahs,  or  wild  tribes  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  are  repre- 
sented to  have  no  religion.  The  Lepchas  of  Northern  India,  accordmg 
to  Hooker,  have  "  no  religion."  In  the  Pelew  Islands,  Wilson  found 
no  sign  of  religion.  The  Andaman-Islanders  "  appear  to  be  entirely 
without  any  sense  of  shame,  and  many  of  their  habits  are  like  those 
of  beasts.  They  have  no  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  no  religion,  nor 
any  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence."  The  Feejeeans,  who  bury 
their  aged  parents  alive,  and  eat  their  enemies,  "  looked  upon  the 
Samoans  with  horror  because  they  had  no  religion,  no  belief  in  any 
such  deities,  nor  any  of  the  sanguinary  rites  which  prevail  in  other 
islands." 

The  account  given  by  Capt.  Burton  of  the  Wanika,  a  people  of 
Eastern  Intertropical  Africa,  illustrates  well  the  illogical  and  confused 
notions  of  the  primitive  mind  in  regard  to  religious  matters.  "  The 
Wanika,"  he  says,  "  are  a  curious  study  of  rudimental  mind.  In  some 
.  points  a  nation  of  semi-naturals,  all  with  them  is  confusion.  To  the 
incapacity  of  childhood  they  unite  the  hard-headedness  of  age.  With 
the  germs  of  the  ideas  that  belong  to  a  Bacon  or  a  Shakespeare,  they 
combine  incapability  of  developing  them.  Their  religion  is  that  of 
*  gently  worshiping  nothing,'  yet  feeling  instinctively  something  above 
them  —  a  fetich-system  of  demonolatry,  and  the  ghost-faith  com- 
mon to  Africans ;  in  fact,  the  vain  terrors  of  our  childhood  rudely 
systematized.  Thus  they  have  neither  god  nor  devil,  nor  li^ven,  nor 
hell,  nor  soul,  nor  idol.  *  Mulungu,'  the  word  applied,  like  the  Kafir 
Uhlunga,  to  the  Supreme,  also  denotes  any  good  or  evil  revmant 
They  offer  sheep,  goats,  poultry,  and  palm  wine  upon  the  tombs  of 
their  ancestors,  but  they  cannot  comprehend  a  futurity." 


-  *-' 
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The  foregoing  quotations  develop  the  need  of  an  understanding  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  religion,  —  the  very  thing  which  it 
is  so  difficult  to  get  at  When  travelers,  naturalists,  and  navigators 
say  that  a  people  have  **  no  religion,"  we  understand  them  to  use  the 
term  with  the  signification  which  assumes,  that,  where  there  are  no 
religious  observances  or  beliefs,  there  is  "  no  religion." 

We  infer  from  such  testimony  as  the  above  that  there  are  many 
peoples  in  the  world  who  cannot  be  said  to  have  religious  rites,  pr 
to  believe  in  a  God  or  a  future  life.  They  have  no  religious  ideas  in 
any  proper  sense  of  the  term.  How  can  they  have?  They  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  ideas  about  anything. 

2.    Intellectual  Condition  of  Primitive  Peoples. 

Numerous  tribes  of  the  tropical  and  polar  regions  cannot  count 
higher  than  four.  The  Brazilian  Indians  count  no  higher  than 
three  ;  for  a  higher  number  they  use  the  word  "  many."  In  all  the 
Australian  languages  which  have  been  examined,  thirty  in  number, 
not  one  carries  the  numerals  beyond  four,  except  that  used  by  the 
people  of  King  George's  Sound,  but  the  additional  numeral  which 
they  use  turns  out  to  be  the  word  "  many."  "  In  fact,"  adds  Lub- 
bock, "  the  word  "  *  five '  conveys  to  them  the  idea  of  a  great  number, 
as  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  does  to  us." 

The  Esquimaux  are  very  bad  arithmeticians.  It  is  with  difficulty 
they  count  as  high  as  ten,  and  some  cannot  go  beyond  five.  "  Dr. 
Rae,  whose  partiality  for  the  Esquimaux  is  well  known,  assures  us, 
that,  if  a  man  is  asked  the  number  of  his  children,  he  is  generally 
much  puzzled.  After  counting  some  time  on  his  fingers,  he  will 
probably  consult  his  wife ;  and  the  two  often  differ,  even  though  they 
may  not  have  more  than  four  or  five." 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  use  of  fire  is  known  to  certain 
tribes  who  live  in  hot  countries ;  though  this  much  is  affirmed  to  be 
true,  that  the  Esquimaux  and  Fuegeans,  notwithstanding  the  asperity 
of  the  climates  in  which  they  live,  do  not  use  fire  with  the  intelligent 
purpose  of  warming  their  huts  and  making  them  comfortable,  as  we 
should.  Indeed,  these  peoples  are  so  stolid  in  mind,  so  wanting  in 
sensibility  that  they  appear  to  have  no  need  of  warming.  When  a 
woman  without  any  clothing  on  can  stand  up  to  her  waist  in  the 
water  gathering  shell-fish  while  the  snow  is  falling  thickly  on  her,  and 
on  her  equally  naked  baby,  we  are  reminded  of  the  obtuseness  of 
brutes  rather  than  of  the  sensibility  of  human  beings. 
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3.    The  Germ  op  Intellect  in  Animals. 

A  glance  at  the  intellectual  manifestations  of  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  animals  may  enable  us  better  to  understand  the  intel- 
lectual grade  of  the  least  intelligent  of  men. 

We  will  pass  over  the  evidence  of  intelligence  shown  by  dogs, 
elephants,  seals,  some  birds,  and  occasional  individuals  amongst  our 
domestic  animals.     Much  of  this  is  well  known. 

It  is  said  that  monkeys  sometimes  throw  clubs,  sticks,  and  stones, 
in  self-defense ;  and  it  is  known  that  they  use  round  stones  for  crack- 
ing nuts.  The  chimpanzee  builds  himself  a  shelter  which  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  some  savages.  The  orang  is  trained  by  the  savages 
of  Borneo  to  climb  very  high  trees,  and  bring  down  the  fruit  Accord- 
ing to  Humboldt,  the  capuchin  and  cacajao  monkeys  are  taught  to 
ascend  trees,  and  throw  down  the  fruit,  on  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Orinoco.  One  of  the  baboons  of  Sumatra  is  very  expert  in  gathering 
cocoa-nuts.  He  selects  the  ripe  ones  with  great  judgment,  and  picks 
no  more  than  he  is  ordered.  J.  Grant,  quoted  by  Ponchet,  affirms 
that  "the  orang  is  capable  of  a  kind  of  laugh  when  pleasantly 
excited."  Carl  Vogt  tells  of  a  small  American  ape  which  is  very 
human-like  in  behavior  in  some  respects.  It  weeps  readily,  and  has 
a  facial  angle  of  sixty-five  degrees.  Grant's  orang  could  not  only 
laugh,  after  a  fashion,  but  he  was  capable  of  exhibiting  passion  in  a 
very  human-like  way ;  as  when  he  threw  the  contents  of  his  saucer 
angrily  on  the  floor,  and  himself  on  his  back,  striking  his  breast  and 
stomach  with  his  hands,  and  giving  a  kind  of  reiterated  croak. 
Another  orang,  on  being  deprived  of  a  mangrove  by  his  master, 
uttered  cries  like  a  child  out  of  humor,  threw  himself  on  his  face, 
''  struck  the  earth  with  his  fist,  screamed,  cried,  and  howled,  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  '  When  the  mangrove  was  given  back  to  him,  he 
threw  it  at  the  head  of  his  master.' "  This  same  orang  was  one  day 
"  rolling  on  some  matting  with  a  little  girl,  about  four  or  five  years 
old.  He  stopped  all  of  a  sudden,  and  examined  the  child  in  the  most 
minute  and  anatomical  manner.  The  results  of  his  investigations 
seemed  to  astonish  him  profoundly:  he  retired  to  one  side,  and 
repeated  upon  himself  the  same  examination  which  he  had  made  on 
his  little  playmate." 

How  much  more  degraded  intellectually  is  such  a  beast  than  the 
human  being  who  "  eats  but  to  sleep  and  sleeps  but  to  eat ; "  who 
cannot  count  his  own  fingers,  nor  tell  you  the  number  of  his  children 
if  it  exceed  four,  and  who  does  not  know  enough  to  wann  his  but  in 
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the  coldest  climat^  inhabited  by  man  ?  Which  is  the  greater  intel- 
lectual interval,  —  that  from  the  Australian  down  to  the  chimpanzee, 
or  thef  orang  who  walks  upright  and  serves  the  company  with  wine  ; 
or  that  from  the  Australian  up  to  a  Newton,  a  Comte,  or  a  Mill,  or 
even  to  an  ordinary  European  ? 

4*    The  Infantile  Character  of  Primitive  Peoples. 

There  are  other  evidences  which  throw  light  on  the  intellectual 
status  of  the  lower  races.  The  want  of  fixity  of  thought  and  of 
steadiness  of  purpose,  —  in  short,  general  childishness  of  character, 
—  serve  well  to  mark  a  distinction  between  the  lower  and  higher 
races  of  mankind.  Richardson,  quoted  by  Lubbock,  speaking  of  the 
Dogrib  Indians,  says,  "  We  have  found,  by  experience,  that,  however 
high  the  reward  they  expected  to  receive  on  reaching  their  destina- 
tion, they  could  not  be  depended  on  to  carry  letters.  A  slight  dif- 
ficulty, the  prospect  of  a  banquet  on  venison,  or  a  sudden  impulse  to 
visit  some  friend,  were  sufficient  to  turn  them  aside  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.''  According  to  Mr.  Oldfield,  also  quoted  by  Lub- 
bock, the  Australians  "are  quite  unable  to  realize  the  most  vivid 
artistic  representations.  On  being  shown  a  large  colored  engraving 
of  an  aboriginal  New-Hollander,  one  declared  it  to  be  a  ship,  another 
a  kangaroo,  and  so  on,  not  one  of  a  dozen  identifying  the  portrait  as 
having  any  connection  with  himself."  This  is  a  very  significant  state- 
ment in  more  than  one  respect.  The  point  of  value  in  this  connec- 
tion is  that  this  is  the  indefiniteness  and  want  of  concentration  of  tlie 
infantile  mind,  as  the  fickleness  of  purpose  is  equally  an  infantile 
trait  of  character. 

Lubbock  has  called  attention  to  an  abundance  of  evidence  going 
to  show  the  childish  nature  of  the  savage  mind.  Of  the  Tahitians  he 
says,  "  Like  other  savages,  they  resembled  children  in  many  respects  : 
their  sorrows  were  transient,  their  passions  suddenly  and  strongly 
expressed.  On  one  occasion,  Obera,  the  queen,  who  was  then  about 
forty  years  old,  took  a  particular  fancy  to  a  large  doll,  which  was 
accordingly  presented  to  her.  Shortly  afterwards  they  met  Toola- 
hah,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  who  became  so  jealous  of  Obera's 
doll,  that  they  were  obliged  to  give  him  one  also."  Concerning  the 
South-Sea-Islanders,  CapL  Cook  testifies  :  "  Their  tears  indeed,  like 
those  of  children,  were  always  ready  to  express  any  passion  that  was 
strongly  excited ;  and,  like  those  of  children,  they  appear  to  be  forgot- 
ten as  soon  as  shed." 

We  shall   merely  mention,  in  passing,  that  another  characteristic 
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which  identifies  the  savage  mind  with  the  infantile  mind  is  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sense  of  shame,  a  fact  which  will  be  accepted  as  suf- 
ficiently impressive  without  the  statement  of  examples.  ., 

5.    Moral  Condition  of  Savage  Tribes. 

Infantile  in  intellect,  the  lower  races  are  infantile  in  morality. 

It  is  said  that  among  gorillas  the  strongest  male  of  th^  gang  de- 
stroys the  others,  and  takes  possession  of  the  females.  He  obeys 
selfish  impulse  without  regard  to  a  sense  of  justice  to  others.  Among 
some  primitive  races  of  men  quite  a  similar  social  usage  prevails. 
The  chief  who  is  looked  up  to  and  feared,  and  who  is  great  usually 
because  of  his  superior  physical  strength,  virtually  owns  his  poeple, 
and  really  appropriates  all  the  women  he  desires  without  regard  to 
the  rights  of  others.  Hence  the  general  prevalence  of  polygamy 
among  the  magnates  of  the  primitive  races  of  the  old  world,  and 
which  obtains  among  some  peoples  long  after  they  have  passed  out  of 
the  savage  state.  It  is  the  system  of  the  gorillas  modified  and  im- 
proved by  the  greater  intellect  and  the  better  moral  perceptions  to- 
gether'with  the  greater  power  of  combination  on  the  part  of  the  many 
for  defense  against  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  few. 

It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  property.  Some  tribes^  have  no  con- 
ception of  what  we  know  as  justice :  they  are  thieves  by  education 
and  habit,  murderers,  pirates,  plunderers.  Baker,  who  explored  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  affirms  that  even  the  better  sort  of  Africans  with 
whom  he  met  are  brutal.  Their  "  one  idea  is  power.  There  is  among 
them  no  gratitude,  pity,  love,  duty,  nor  religion.  They  are  envious, 
idle,  overbearing  thieves."  In  speaking  of  the  Esquimaux,  a  mis- 
sionary exclaims,  *'  What  can  we  do  with  a  nation  whose  language 
possesses  no  terms  corresponding  to  justice  or  sin,  and  to  whose 
minds  the  ideas  expressed  by  these  words  are  completely  strange  and 
inexplicable !  '*  This  absence  of  moral  ideas  and  the  corresponding 
words  is  no  uncommon  thing  among  the  lowest  races  of  mankind. 

Some  tribes  have  no  words  or  symbols  of  endearment  The  Tahi- 
tians  had  no  word  for  "  thanks ; ''  the  Algonquins  had  no  word  for 
"love;"  the  Tinn^  Indians  had  no  word  for  "dear,"  and,  after  it 
was  supplied  her,  a  woman  of  the  tribe  declared  she  could  not  use  it. 
Kissing  was  unknown  among  the  Esquimaux,  the  Australians,  the 
Paponans,  the  New-Zealanders,  and  the  Tahitians.  Love  between 
the  sexes  among  many  of  the  lower  tribes  is  not  love  with  the  usual 
romance  and  tenderness  as  among  cultivated  peoples,  but  merely 
animal  instinct  as  among  animals.    Where  there  is  little  of  the  moral, 
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love  cannot  be  a  sentiment  The  contrast  in  the  moral  sensibilities 
of  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated  peoples  is  well  shown  in  this,  that 
while  the  one  is  tender  even  of  brutes,  and  sacredly  careful  of  human 
life,  it  is  the  greatest  glory  of  the  other  to  commit  violence  and  take 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures.  An  Alforean  of  New  Guinea  is 
not  allowed  to  marry  till  he  has  killed  a  man.  The  Caffires  regard 
the  Bushmen  as  game  which  they  may  shoot  down  and  destroy  at 
pleasure.  The  Toupinambas  of  Brazil  believe  those  only  will  go  to 
heaven  who  have  killed  and  eaten  many  of  their  enemies. 

6.      AUTHENTICITV  OF  THE  FaCTS. 

There  may  be  a  question  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  preced- 
ing statements  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  religious  ideas  amongst  a 
portion  of  mankind. 

The  pre-conceptions  with  which  an  observer  looks  upon  a  strange 
people  m.ay  have  much  to  do  with  the  report  which  he  makes  of  that 
people.  There  may  be  many  honest,  but  not  so  many  impartial  and 
accurate-observers.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  it  was 
the  current  philosophy  that  civilized  man  was  a  degraded  ^imal, 
while  human  nature  in  its  original  purity  and  innocence  existed  only 
among  ''  the  children  of  nature ; "  and  travelers  were  consequently 
more  liable  then  than  now  to  make  favorable  reports  of  the  psychical 
status  of  uncivilized  peoples.  Missionaries  have  had  their  bias,  and 
have  only  too  frequently  found  the  evidence  of  the  same  color  as 
their  theological  glasses.  They  are  also  liable  to  another  source  of 
error.  They  promulge  their  own  religious  views  to  the  heathen 
tribes,  who  readily  take  up  the  more  salient  points,  circulate  them 
rapidly  round,  modify  them  greatly  in  the  telling ;  and  then,  when  they 
report  them  back  to  the  good  men,  they  are  delighted  to  find  so  much 
resemblance  between  these  crude  opinions  and  the  sacred  book,  and 
they  joyfully  put  them  on  record  as  another  testimony  showing  the 
universality  of  man's  faith  in  God,  immortality,  and  Noah's  flood. 
There  is  no  will  to  use  critical  protection  against  such  deception. 
Missionaries  have  usually  been  persuaded  that  God  would  assuredly 
damn  the  heathen  ;  and  hence  the  logical  necessity  of  showing  that 
these  wretched  people,  though  in  great  need,  had  not  been  left  wholly 
without  a  witness.  The  ideas  of  God,  duty,  and  immortality,  must 
therefore  be  found  amongst  the  most  benighted  races  of  mankind. 
And  even  when  these  theological  dogmas  and  logical  necessities 
have  been  superceded  by  more  liberal  views,  and  direct  revelation  in 
the  words  of  a  book  has  been  wholly  dispensed  with,  still  does  the 
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transcendentalism  or  spiritual  pantheism  which  usually  succeeds  re- 
quire to  find  these  same  ideas  as  innate,  or  inwardly  revealed  to  all 
mankind.     If  not  the  myth,  then  the  ghost  of  the  myth  still  clings. 

Another  source  of  error  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  inclined  to  inter- 
pret the  psychical  traits  of  other  peoples  by  the  psychical  experiences 
with  which  we  are  ourselves  familiar.  When  primitive  peoples  speak 
of  a  spirit,  we  readily  conclude  that  they  mean  to  designate  thereby  a 
vague  sort  of  spiritual  being  with  divine  attributes,  such  as  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  of ;  yet  this  "  spirit  *'  may  be  pictured  to  the 
mind  of  the  savage  as  a  raven,  or  some  other  natural  object  with 
which  he  is  acquainted. 

In  view  of  all  these  sources  of  error,  we  conclude  that  so  far  from 
reporting  too  many  cases  of  the  absence  of  what  are  called  religious 
ideas  among  untutored  peoples,  travelers  and  others  have  probably 
reported  too  few. 

Thus,  the  older  writers  had  affirmed  certain  Hottentot  dances  to 
be  of  a  religious  character :  the  natives,  however,  denied.  But  Kolhen 
repeats  that  they  were  "  acts  of  their  religion,  let  the  Hottentots  say 
what  they  will.''  Mr.  Matthews,  who  gave  up  his  missionary  labors 
among  the  Fuegeans  as  fruitless,  found  it  difficult,  while  among  them, 
to  confirm  his  prepossession,  that,  as  human  beings,  th^y  should  have 
some  form  of  worship.  A  great  howling  or  lamentation  at  sunrise 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  was  explained  to  him  in  this  way :  **  Peo- 
ple very  sad,  cry  very  much."  But  the  good  missionary  interpreted 
the  outcry  as  devotional.  Col.  Yule  affirms  that  the  Khasias,  an 
Indian  tribe,  are  devotional ;  but  he  admits  that  "  the  principal  part 
of  their  religious  practice"  consists  in  breaking  hens'-eggs.  Dr. 
Hooker,  however,  could  not  discover  any  signs  of  religion  among 
these  people.  Anderson  could  find  nothing  like  worship  among  the 
Ovambos ;  yet  he  insists,  that,  on  nearer  acquaintance,  we  should  find 
that  even  they  "  have  some  idea,  though  a  very  crude  one,  of  an  invis- 
ible power." 

These  examples  show  how  willing  travelers  and  missionaries  have 
been  to  find  religious  ideas  and  forms  of  worship  among  primitive 
peoples.  In  some  instances  they  may  have  failed  at  first  to  find  any 
evidences  of  religion,  and  yet  afterwards  may  have  discovered  it  in 
some  obscure  form.  The  Arm-Islanders  are  reported  to  be  destitute 
of  faith  in  God  or  immortality,  and  yet  "  they  have  carved  images  to 
protect  their  habitations'  from  evil  spirits."  The  New-Caledonians 
have  neither  images  nor  forms  of  worship  i  yet  they  have  "  tabus, 
magic,  and  magicians." 
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Many  of  the  preceding  facts,  respecting  the  absence  of  religious 
ideas,  have  been  taken  from  ''  Prehistoric  Times,"  by  John  Lubbock, 
who  concludes  his  last  chapter  on  **  Modem  Savages  "  with  these 
words :  — 

''  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  in  the  preceding  chapter  I  have 
selected  from  various  works  all  the  passages  most  imfavorable  to 
savages,  and  that  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of  them  is  unfair.  In 
reality  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Their  real  condition  is  even 
worse  and  more  abject  than  that  which  I  have  endeavored  to  depict 
I  have  been  careful  to  quote  only  from  trustworthy  authorities ;  but 
there  are  many  things  stated  by  them  which  I  have  not  ventured  to 
repeat,  and  there  are  other  facts  which  even  the  travelers  them- 
selves were  ashamed  to  publish." 

Even  if  we  had  no  direct  evidence  of  the  absence  of  religious  ideas, 
what  should  we  expect  of  people  who  go  naked,  live  in  caves  or  rude 
huts,  and  subsist  on  roots,  reptiles,  and  vermin ;  who  are  without  fore- 
cast, almost  without  humjan  affections,  and  destitute  of  what  we  know 
as  human  sensibility  ?  What  are  the  ideas  of  such  people,  —  of  peo- 
ple who  cannot  be  said  to  think  at  all,  —  and  what  especially  their 
conception  of  a  God  ?  When  we  speak  of  such  beings  having  a  con- 
ception of  Go^,  we  are  committing  the  violence  of  attempting  to 
thrust  into  their  limited  experience  something  derived  from  our  own 
very  much  more  ample  and  complicated  experience.  We  make  the 
same  mistake  which  they  make  when  they  attribute  their  own  motives, 
desires,  passions,  impulses,  to  animals ;  and  which  animals  and  often 
savages  and  children  make  when  they  attribute  their  own  feelings 
to  inanimate  matter. 

7.    The  Religious  Status  of  Children  and  Deaf  Mutes. 

The  child  is  first  an  animal,  and  then,  as  Richter  says,  a  *' little 
savage,"  before  he  becomes  a  man ;  and  since  the  savage  remains 
infantile  in  mind  in  many  respects,  so,  if  we  could  analyze  the  reli- 
gious experiences  of  the  child,  we  should  understand  better  the  re- 
ligious experiences  of  the  primitive  man.  But  we  cannot  put  this 
evidence  in  a  definite  form,  and  it  will  not  assist  us  greatly.  Very 
early  in  life  we  have  all  been  taught  the  current  religious  notions, 
and  perhaps  none  of^s  can  remember  when  we  had  not  crude  con- 
ceptions of  the  same.  The  writer's  first  god  was  his  mother.  He 
appealed  to  her  in  all  cases  of  need ;  and  very  like  he  frequently 
endeavored  to  course  her  into  his  own  measures  just  as  savages  are 
known  to  do  with  their  gods. 
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An  analysis  of  the  religious  status  of  deaf  mutes,  who  cannot  imbibe 
the  current  notions  as  those  who  hear  necessarily  must,  shows  said 
status  to  be  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  most  primitive  men. 
Meystre,  a  deaf  mute,  "  had  no  idea  of  a  God ;  and,  when  it  was 
attempted  to  give  him  a  conception  of  one,  he  always  confounded 
God  with  the  sun."  (Biicher.)  Alexander  Campbell  has  somewhere 
recorded  the  case  of  a  deaf  mute  whose  religion  was  merely  fetich  in 
its  character.  He  had  no  idea  of  God,  but  thought  the  sun  ruled  the 
world,  and  was  actuated  by  passions  and  motives  such  as  he  felt  in 
himself  and  witnessed  in  the  human  beings  around  him. 

These  facts  indicate  that  what  is  understood  by  civilized  peoples 
as  the  idea  of  God  does  not  arise  spontaneously  in  the  primitive 
mind.  It  is  an  after-development,  or  the  fruit  of  instruction.  The 
general  fact  in  confirmation  of  this  is  that  those  peoples  who  are 
destitute  of  the  idea  are  precisely  those  who  until  recently,  or  even 
now,  are  the  most  inaccessible  on  the  planet;  as  the  Australians, 
the  people  of  the  north  polar  regions,  and  of  the  equatorial  portions 
of  Africa  and  South  America.  In  consequence  of  this  inaccessibility, 
they  had  not  learned  from  other  peoples ;  while  the  extreme  climates 
in  which  they  live  have  prevented  the  development  of  that  degree  of 
intellect  which  might  have  wrought  out  the  idea  of  God  for  itself,  and 
have  kept  them  in  that  infantile  state  of  mind  to  which  fetichism  in 
its  most  primitive  form  is  alone  indigenous. 

The  Primitive  God  an  Evil  Being. 

Is  it  not,  indeed,  an  instinct  of  a  superior  power  or  being,  rather 
than  the  idea  of  God,  that  these  primilive  peoples  entertain  ?  To  say 
that  peoples  so  low  in  the  mental  scale  have  an  idea  of,  or  belief  in 
God  is  to  commit  a  logical  blunder,  and  assert  a  miracle.  They  ob- 
tain, from  their  own  experiences,  a  vague  conception  of  powers  which 
they  cannot  control,  of  powers  which  resist  and  overcome  them  ;  and 
those  powers  they  imagine  must  be  like  themselves,  having  similar 
motives,  and  acting  by  will.  They  first  of  all  come  to  recognize  their 
own  defeats  in  consequence  of  this  resistance  or  aggression  by  forces 
outside  themselves  ;  consequently  the  earliest  conception  of  superior 
and  mysterious  powers  appears  to  be  that  of  a  demon  or  devil.  Some 
tribes  of  the  Brazilian  Indians  believe  in  an  evil  being,  but  have  no 
conception  of  a  good  one.  The  Bachapins  (CafTres)  "had  no  belief 
in  good  deity,  but  some  vague  idea  of  an  evil  being.  Indeed,"  a,dds 
Lubbock,  "  the  first  idea  of  a  God  is  always  as  an  evil  spirit."  Dr. 
Biichner  affirms,    "The   belief  in  evil  powers   inimical   to  man,  is 
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clearly  more  prevalent  among  primitive  peoples  than  the  belief  in  a 
beneficent  God."  Dr.  Waitz  observes,  "Thus  originally  his  [prim- 
itive man's]  view  of  nature  which  coincides  with  his  religious  ideas  is 
about  this,  —  that,  among  the  spirits  which  direct  nature  and  the  fates 
of  man,  the  evil  spirits  are  either  exclusively  active,  as  is  asserted 
by  the  Indians  of  Caraccas,  who  only  believe  in  a  wicked  original 
being,  or  so  far  predominant  that  the  good  spirits  are  made  subordi- 
nate." It  is  not  till  later  that  these  mysterious,  ruling  powers  become 
regarded  as  good  beings.  Indeed,  the  good  qualities  are  first  super- 
added to  the  bad  qualities,  and  both  are  blended  into  one  being  as 
they  were  in  the  old  Jewish  conception  of  God.  Divine  goodness  is 
only  conceived  of  after  the  people  have  attained  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  goodness  and  intellectual  discernment,  since  without  good- 
ness in  themselves  they  are  not  able  to  put  goodness  as  an  element 
into  their  conception  of  a  superior  power. 

What,  then,  is  the  original  trace  or  germ  of  religion  in  mankind  ? 
//  appears  to  be  a  vague  and  confused  notion  of  mysterious  beings  mostly 
if  not  altogether  of  evil  intent, 

9.    Animals  not  without  Religious  Instinct. 

But  does  not  this  original  trace^or  germ  antedate  the  existence  of 
man  himself?  May  it  not  exist  lower  down  in  the  psychological 
scale?  Let  not  the  reader  be  alarmed.  We  were  once  terribly 
shocked  that  the  brutes  were  thought  to  have  anything  of  a  psycho- 
logical character  in  common  with  man ;  but,  as  we  become  more 
familiarized  with  the  idea,  it  becomes  less  offensive.  They  have  at 
least  the  germ  of  what  becomes  the  human  character  farther  on  in 
the  organic  scale.  Most  of  animals  have  sympathy  and  kindness ; 
and,  by  our  treatment  of  them,  we  may  win  their  affection,  or  incur 
their  hate. 

It  would  be  instructive,  if  there  were  room  and  this  the  place,  to 
show  how  the  laudable  effort,  to  find  a  psychical  element  in  man  dis- 
tinct in  kind  from  any  psychical  element  in  animals  next  man,  has 
been  balked  at  every  point.  It  has  been  found  in  the  intellect,  in  the 
ability  to  profit  by  experience,  in  language,  in  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  language,  in  the  distinction  of  rank  among  mankind,  in  the 
political  organization  of  human  society,  and  thus  on.*     None  of  these 

♦  Beaumarchais,  quoted  by  Dr.  Waitz,  thus  wittily  drew  the  distinction  :  "  Boire 
sans  soif  et  faire  Tamour  en  tout  temps,  c'est  ce  qui  distingue  rhomme  de  la  bete." 
A  Bcchuana,  godless  like  the  rest  of  his  race,  thought  his  dog  or  ox  as  likely  to  live 
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are  good  for  M.  de  Quatre^iges,  who  finds  man's  distinctive  superior- 
ity in  his  moral  and  religious  nature  a  most  unfortunate  position. 
The  dog  or  the  orang  may  have  no  conception  of  immortality ;  but 
neither  have  the  lowest  races  of  mankind.  These  animals  may  have 
no  adequate  conception  of  a  divine  power ;  neither  have  the  infantile 
peoples  of  the  earth.  The  brute  may  not  have  definite  or  distinct 
ideas  at  all  above  the  perceptive  plane ;  neither  has  the  Australian 
or  Andaman-Islander.  Yet  does  the  germ  of  intellect  exist  in  the 
animal  mind ;  it  appears  in  the  form  of  memory  and  contrivance : 
and,  however  initial  it  may  be,  it  is  still  the  germ  of  what,  through 
further  development,  becomes  distinctive  intellect  in  man.  We  may 
call  it  instinct ;  still  it  is  the  germ  of  intellect,  and  the  giving  of  dis- 
tinct names  will  not  destroy  the  genetic  relation  of  the  two  things. 

Now,  if  the  germ  of  the  intellect  is  to  be  found  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, may  we  not  find  there  the  germ  of  religion  ?  If  religion  exists 
among  the  lowest  races  of  mankind,  it  also  obtains  among  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  animal  races.  It  does  not  exist  as  an  idea,  but  as 
an  instinct.  The  dog  who  recognizes  the  superiority  of  his  master, 
and  is  devoted  to  his  person,  behaves  in  a  manner  so  truly  worship- 
fiil  as  to  be  irresistibly  suggestive  of  religious  manifestation  in  man. 
To  deny  the  religious  character  of  the  instinct  thus  manifested,  would 
be  the  same  as  to  deny  the  maternal  instinct  of  the  brute  mother. 

Comte  observes,  "  Several  species  of  animals  afford  clear  evidence 
of  speculative  activity ;  and  those  which  are  endowed  with  it  cer- 
tainly attain  a  kind  of  gross  fetichism,  as  man  does,  —  supposing 
external  bodies,  even  the  most  inert,  to  be  animated  by  passion  and 
will,  more  or  less  analagous  to  the  personal  impressions  of  the  spec- 
tator."—  "  If,  for  instance,  we  exhibit  a  watch  to  a  child  or  a  savage 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  dog  or  a  monkey  on  the  other,  there  will  be 
no  great  difference  in  their  way  of  regarding  the  new  object,  further 
than  their  form  of  expression :  each  will  suppose  it  a  sort  of  animal 
exercising  its  own  tastes  and  inclinations ;  and  in  this  they  will  hold 
a  common  fetichism, — out  of  which  the  one  may  rise,  while  the 
other  cannot." 

We  are  psychologically  superior  to  the  most  intelligent  of  animals. 
Very  true  ;  but  that  is  not  the  point :  it  is  the  wholly  distinctive 
superiority  of  the  one  to  the  other  that  is  called  in  question.  The 
difference  is  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind  ;  for  if  we  make  the  dis- 


hcreafter  as  himself,  and  said  to  Moffat,  the  missionary,  "  What,  then,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  man  and  animal  ?    None  ;  only  that  man  is  a  greater  rogue." 
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tinction  of  kind  between  the  psychology  of  animals  and  mankind, 
and  thus  separate  them  into  distinct  psychical  kingdoms,  we  must  go 
further,  and  make  a  like  distinction  between  the  higher  and  lower 
races  of  men,  and  thus  divide  mankind  into  at  least  two  psychical 
kingdoms.  When  our  pride  revolts  against  justice  to  animals  and 
the  lower  races  of  men,  we  prove  our  kinship  more  than  when,  by  a 
consistent  interpretation  of  the  facts,  we  admit  them  to  a  psychical  fel- 
lowship with  ourselves. 

10.    The  Primitive  Form  of  Religion. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the  position,  first,  that  the  religious  ele- 
ment obtains,  in  its  primitive  trace  or  germ  form,  in  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  animals ;  secondly,  that  higher  up  in  the  scale,  where  we  enter 
the  himian  domain,  religion  has  advanced  somewhat,  but  is  still  dim, 
vague,  and  confused,  —  is  still  only  an  instinct ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it 
only  rises  to  the  dignity  of  an  idea  among  peoples  who  are  capable  of 
some  degree  of  mental  concentration  and  conscious  reflection. 

If  the  primitive  form  of  religious  manifestation  be  not  this  instinc- 
tive recognition  of  mysterious  beings,  or  of  mysterious  powers  in 
beings  or  objects  already  recognized  by  the  senses,  —  I  say,  if  this  be 
not  the  primitive  form  of  religion,  then  is  religion  not  universal 
among  mankind :  any  definition  of  narrower  scope  would  draw  a 
line  along  some  plane  of  the  human  hierarchy,  and  leave  a  part  of 
mankind  below  it  in  a  state  of  religious  destitution. 

This  instinctive  recognition  of  mysterious  beings  or  powers  is  the 
germ  of  what,  with  greater  intellectual  development,  becomes  unfolded 
into  the  God  idea. 

Superstitious  observances  are  always  accompanied  with  some  such 
notion  as  this :  it  is  always  a  mysterious  being,  or  a  mysterious  power 
in  some  natural  object,  whose  favor  is  to  be  obtained.  Then  may  we 
conclude  that  this  primeval  conception  of  a  mysterious  power  is 
co-existent  with  and  forms  an  essential  part  of  religion  in  its  primi- 
tive form.  Religion  may  exist  without  the  idea  of  God,  but  not  with- 
out the  instinct  of  mysterious  powers  or  beings.  This  distinction 
must  be  accepted,  else  we  must  yield  the  point  of  the  universality  of 
religion ;  a  point  which  we  believe  to  be  sustained  by  what  we  know 
of  the  primitive  mind. 

Dr.  Waitz,  who  discriminates  well  in  relation  to  the  historical  evo- 
lution of  the  human  mind,  says,  "  It  is  certain  that  all  peoples  do 
not  believe  in  a  God  who  directs  everything  in  the  world  ;  but  if  by 
religious  belief  be  understood  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  invis- 
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ible  mysterious  powers  which,  in  various  modes,  influence  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  so  that  man  and  his  fate  is  dependent  on  their 
favor,  we  may  safely  assert  that  every  people  possesses  a  kind  of 
religion."  —  "  We  find  all  uncultured  peoples  in  this  condition ;  and, 
though  they  may  be  deficient  in  definite  ideas  of  a  God  and  fixed 
forms  of  worship,  the  religious  element,  so  far  fi-om  being  absent, 
influences  their  whole  conception  of  nature." 

J.  Stahl  Patterson. 


PIOUS   FRAUD. 

BEING  obliged  to  wait,  a  few  minutes,  in  a  place  of  public  resort, 
my  attention  was  struck  by  the  conspicuous  motto  "  Stand  up 
FOR  Jesus,"  on  a  five-gallon  drinking-reservoir,  which  stood  in  the 
comer,  with  a  faucet,  and  a  glass  beside  it,  evidently  placed  there 
that  each  thirsty  comer  might  walk  up  and  help  himself.  Above  this 
motto  was  the  inscription  "  Cool  Lemonade  ";  and  above  that  were 
the  well-known  initials,  B.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

**  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  lemonade  standing  up  for  Jesus," 
I  said  to  the  keeper  of  the  place. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  triumphing  in  the  non-intoxicating  quality  of  the 
beverage  he  provided,  "  that  will  never  knock  a  man  down." 

"  True,"  said  I,  "  but  is  it  lemonade  9  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  without  hesitation. 

"  I  supposed  it  to  be  water,"  I  rejoined  ;  and,  wishing  to  see 
whether  the  B.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  acidulated  their  cool  drink  with  pure 
lemon-juice  instead  of  tartaric  acid,  and  whether  they  modified  the 
same  with  a  due  proportion  of  gratuitous  sugar,.  I  went  to  the  reser- 
voir and  drew  a  glass.     It  was  pure  water. 

Very  likely  the  young  man's  conscience  accused  him  of  "  sajring 
that  which  was  not "  as  soon  as  the  words  were  uttered,  and  before 
my  experiment  had  given  me  absolute  assurance  of  his  misstatement ; 
but  it  occurred  to  me  to  wonder,  as  I  went  away,  whether  his  con- 
science retained  any  sensitiveness  as  to  the  particular  class  of  untruths 
which  the  theology  and  the  customs  of  the  "  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  "  require  of  their  members ;  untruths  told  "  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  souls." 

Strange!    is  it  not?   that  things  utterly  false,  capable  of  being 
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proved  so,  and  actually  proved  so  in  printed  documents  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  these  Associations,  should  be  accepted,  be- 
lieved, and  vehemently  contended  for  as  part  of  their  faith,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  believe  that  "  all  liars  shall  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone.'' 

Strange,  again,  that  the  proof  of  the  utter  groundlessness  of  one  of 
the  articles  of  their  creed  should  be  drawn  from  the  very  books  which 
they  uphold  as  inspired  of  Gkxl,  true  in  every  particular,  and  an  infal- 
lible guide  for  belief  and  practice,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  I 

Strange,  moreover,  that  the  managers  of  their  periodical  publica- 
tions, newspapers,  monthly  magazines  and  quarterly  reviews,  which 
are  from  time  to  time  zealously  upholding  the  false  doctrine  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  religion,  utterly  refuse  to  admit  into  their  col- 
umns a  statement  of  the  truth  upon  that  subject,  clearly  demonstrated 
from  the  Scripture  which  they  declare  infallibly  inspired ! 

Stranger  still,  that — when  the  rare  exceptional  case  occurs  of  one 
of  their  members  holding  to  the  Bible  rather  than  the  creed  in  a  case 
when  these  two  come  in  conflict — this  very  fact  should  bring  upon 
him  suspicions  and  evil  surmisings,  perhaps  also  the  charge  of  heresy, 
from  those  "brethren  and  sisters"  who  maintain  in  theory  that  inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible  which  he  maintains  in  practice. 

Strangest  of  all,  that  men  (Conspicuously  pious,  and  seeming  to  be 
honest  in  business  transactions,  when  the  persuasion  of  a  friend  has 
induced  them  to  attend  to  this  subject  so  far  as  to  see  that  the  posi- 
tion of  their  church  and  their  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  scripturally  indefensible 
upon  the  point  in  question,  instead  of  yielding  that  point,  and  trying 
to  enlighten  the  church  or  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  regard  to  it,  take  refuge 
in  silence  and  evasion,  avoid  their  friendly  monitor,  and  continue  to 
uphold  with  their  money  and  influence,  the  systematic  maintenance 
of  a  false  doctrine. 

The  matter  above  referred  to  as  one  of  those  in  which  the  creed 
and  customs  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  require  them 
to  make  false  pretences,  is  the  doctrine  that  the  Bible  commands 
Sunday  to  be  observed  as  a  Sabbath. 

Although  this  doctrine  is  utterly  false  and  baseless  —  manufactured 
by  clerical  artifice  out  of  the  fact  that  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  proph- 
ets commanded  yews  to  observe  Saturday  as  a  Sabbath  —  it  is  still 
taught  in  Sunday  Schools  and  Bible  classes  to  the  young,  and  in 
"  orthodox  "  sermons,  tracts,  newspapers  and  magazines^to  the  whole 
community,  just  as  it  was  forty  years  ago,  before  any  collection  of 
anti-sabbatical  Scripture  evidence  had  been  published,  except  in  the 
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writings  of  the  Quakers,  which  nobody  saw  except  Quakers.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  Associations  in- 
noctntly  repeat  the  statement  that  the  Bible  commands  the  observance 
of  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath,  really  believing  what  they  have  been  taught 
on  that  subject :  but  even  when  you  have  caught  one  of  these  deluded 
souls,  and  constrained  him  to  search  and  see  that  there  is  no  such 
command  in  the  Bible,  Old  Testament  or  New,  he  will  still  adhere  to 
the  customs  of  his  church  and  his  sect,  and  still  uphold  their  delib- 
erate teaching  of  this  false  doctrine,  fearing  that  without  it  the  Sun- 
day congregations  would  dwindle.  True,  his  theory  requires  him  to 
believe  the  Bible  sufficient  and  infallible ;  but  in  practice,  church 
rules  and  customs  are  made  to  override  the  Bible ;  and  confidence  in 
the  piety  and  wisdom  of  his  elders  induces  many  a  modest  young 
convert  to  accept  their  conclusions,  however  insufficient  the  evidence 
they  bring  forward. 

A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  rendered  No- 
vember 1867  —  reversing  a  previous  decree  by  which  horse-cars  had 
been  stopped  from  running  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  on  Sundays 
—  has  been  the  means  of  a  wider  diffusion  than  heretofore  of  the 
truth  upon  this  subject.  Judge  Read,  whose  full  opinion  may  be 
found  in  Vol.  54  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Reports,  (pp.  432-452,) 
and  also  in  a  pamphlet  published  at  the  time  in  Philadelphia,  not 
only  laid  down  the  law  upon  that  subject,  but  went  to  the  root  of  it, 
and  laid  bare  the  erroneous  theological  opinion  upon  which  the  law 
was  founded  ;  proving,  by  elaborate  citations  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  that  the  sabbatical  institution  was  Jewish,  solely,  and 
that  Christianity  included  no  such  command  and  required  no  such 
observance. 

The  weight  of  this  opinion,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  scriptural 
demonstration  contained  in  it,  aroused  a  good  deal  of  alarm  among 
the  set  of  people  who  are  most  strenuous  in  maintaining  the  obser- 
vance of  a  strictly  Puritanic  Sabbath.  It  was  felt  that  not  only  their 
creed  but  their  pecuniary  interests  were  in  danger,  and  that  something 
must  be  done  to  destroy  the  credit  of  this  array  of  Scripture  testi- 
mony, in  which  their  own  guns  were  triumphantiy  turned  against 
themselves.  The  clergy  were  especially  indignant  at  finding  Judge 
Read's  interpretation  of  Scripture  on  this  subject  supported  by  men  so 
distinguished  as  Calvin,  Luther,  Melancihon,  Beza,  Bucer,  Zuinglius, 
Cranmer,  Milton  and  Knox,  and  by  such  later  names  as  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Rugby,  Archbishop  Whately  of  the  Church  of  England,  Bishop 
White  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
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James  W.  Alexander  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Therefore,  ever 
since  the  publication  of  Judge  Read's  decision,  reproach  has  been 
cast  upon.it  in  the  newspapers  and  smaller  magazines  conducted  by 
orthodox  ministers ;  and  now  there  appears,  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Baptist  Quarterly,  an  article  of  twenty-six  pages  attempting  to 
show  that  the  position  taken  by  all  these  eminent  names  is  unsound, 
and  that  Christianity  d^^  require  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  Sab- 
bath. This  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Mason,  D.  D.,  of 
Cambridgeport,  the  weakness  of  whose  cause  appears  in  his  manner 
of  conducting  it. 

He  misstates  Judge  Read's  argument,  setting  up  men  of  straw 
falsely  represented  as  his  forces,  to  be  knocked  down. 

He  casts  upon  Judge  Read's  argument  the  unjust  reproach  of  being 
"  a  position  assumed  independently  of  the  Scriptures  "  —  the  fact  be- 
ing that  he  himself  has  grossly  departed  from,  added  to,  and  misrepre- 
sented Scripture,  while  Judge  Read  has  faithfully  copied  it 

He  misstates  the  general  scope  and  purport  of  Scripture,  both  Old 
Testament  and  New,  in  defending  his  own  position. 

He  perverts  the  obvious  meaning  of  particular  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  assumes  a  meaning  for  other  passages  directly  opposed  to  that 
which  the  writer's  argument  in  that  place  requires ;  and  often,  where 
he  has  quoted  correctly,  he  makes  an  utterly  unauthorized  and  absurd 
inference,  which  he  then  proceeds  to  state  as  argument,  proved  from 
Scripture. 

That  which  Dr.  Mason  presents  in  the  way  of  argument  is  found  to 
consist  of  three  unproved  and  unprovable  assumptions,  namely :  — 
ist.  That  the  Sabbath  was  enjoined  at  the  creation,  for  the  perpetual 
observance  of  mankind  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last :  ad,  that  the 
fourth  commandment  of  the  Hebrew  decalogue  was  intended  to  be  of 
perpetual  obligation  over  Christians  as  well  as  Jews  :  3d,  that  a  sab- 
batical observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  distinctly  incorpo- 
rated by  Jesus  Christ  into  the  Christian  system. 

These  three  assumptions,  all  utterly  and  grossly  false,  and  all  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  Scripture  evidence,  have  been  the  entire  stock  in 
trade  of  the  Sunday-sabbatarians  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly's  Catechism ;  excepting  that  most  of  these  writers  have 
shrunk  from  the  hardihood  of  Dr.  Mason's  third  proposition,  and 
have  claimed  for  their  false  doctrine  only  the  sanction  of  the  apostles, 
(itself  manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth,)  instead  of  pretending  that 
such  direction  had  been  given  by  Jesus  Christ  himself.  If  any  pre- 
cept enjoining  their  Sunday  Sabbath  could  be  found  in  the  whole 
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volume  of  Scripture,  they  would  quote  it ;  but  not  being  able  to  find 
oncy  they  cling  in  desperation  to  the  old  pretences ;  trying  to  make, 
ist,  a  duty  absolutely  binding  upon  all  men  out  of  a  passage  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis  which  does  not  command  any  man  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  anything  whatever :  2d,  to  squeeze  out  of  the  very  words 
which  require  Jews  to  observe  Saturday  as  a  Sabbath,  a  simultaneous 
requisition  upon  Christians  to  observe  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath :  and  3d, 
to  claim  authority  from  Jesus  Christ,  or  his  apostles,  or  both,  for  rep- 
resenting as  a  Christian  duty  something  that  they  never  enjoined,  and 
as  a  violation  of  Christian  duty  something  that  they  never  prohibited. 
It  is,  obviously,  the  entire  absence  of  direct  evidence  which  drives 
them  to  the  continued  use  of  these  pretences. 

We  may  further  notice  in  passing,  that,  if  the  2d  and  3d  of  Dr.  Ma- 
son's propositions,  above  stated,  were  true.  Christians  would  be  bound 
to  a  Sabbatical  observance  of  both  Saturday  and  Sunday :  for,  if  God 
requires  of  all  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  an  observance  of  the  Saturday- 
Sabbath  of  the  fourth  commandment,  that  duty  would  remain  entirely 
unaffected  by  a  subsequent  command  of  Jesus  Christ  that  his  followers 
should  observe  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath.  Dr.  Mason's  theory  asserts, 
though  he  evidendy  does  not  suspect  it,  that  Christians  are  bound  to 
observe  both  days  :  Saturday  for  rest  from  all  labor,  according  to  the 
fourth  commandment,  and  Sunday  for  worship  and  devotion,  accord- 
ing to  the  (pretended)  commandment  of  Jesus  Christ 

To  show  the  utter  disregard  of  fair  dealing  and  honest  interpreta- 
tion in  Dr.  Mason's  article,  I  will  quote  two  passages.  After  citing 
many  pr^epts  addressed  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  to  the  Hebrews, 
requiring  of  M^m  a  punctilious  and  reverent  observance  ctfMdr  fourth 
commandment,  our  author  says  — 

'^  Our  Saviour  treated  the  Sabbath  in  the  same  manner.  His  lan- 
guage is  explicit  He  regarded  it  as  sacred  and  universal ;  having  no 
limit  as  to  its  duration  in  time,  or  its  beneficial  purpose  for  men. 
'  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man^  he  says ;  and  his  words  are  the 
most  general,  and  susceptible  of  the  most  universal  application,  of  any 
that  could  be  chosen.  For  man  ;  not  for  the  Jews  alone ;  not  for  the 
men  of  the  old  dispensation ;  but  for  man  ;  man  universally ;  man  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  circumstances.  And  more  than  this ;  he  adds, 
'  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath  day ';  and  in  adding 
this  he  lifts  the  Sabbath  out  of  all  its  merely  Jewish  associations,  and 
puts  it  clearly  and  unequivocally  among  his  own  institutions." — p.  366. 

In  the  course  of  Dr.  Mason's  article  there  occur  many  false  state- 
ments ;  but  the  above  passage  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  falsehood. 
No  epithet  less  energetic  would  describe  its  turpitude. 
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The  Hebrew  law  contained  a  command,  direct  and  unmistakable, 
that  the  Hebrew  people  should  observe  Saturday  as  a  Sabbath.  Since 
this  command  was  clear,  direct  and  unmistakablej'the  Hebrew  proph- 
ets constantly  echoed  it,  insisted  upon  its  observance,  and  denounced 
the  violation  of  it 

"  Our  Saviour,"  says  Dr.  Mason,  "  treated  the  Sabbath  in  the  same 
manner ! " 

Our  Reverend  critic  seems  determined  to  secure  his  title  to  a  place 
in  ''the  lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone."  No  assertion 
more  false  than  his  could  possibly  be  made.  According  to  the  records 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  four  Gospels,  he  made  no  complaint  of 
sabbath-breakers,  and  enjoined  the  observance  of  no  Sabbath,  either 
on  the  seventh  day  or  the  first  But  this,  though  quite  sufficient  to 
overthrow  Dr.  Mason's  proposition,  is  a  very  incomplete  statement  of 
the  case.  Jesus  was  himself  a  sabbath-breaker,  so  openly  known  to 
the  Jews  as  such,  that  his  customs  in  this  respect  were  one  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  reception  of  his  doctrine  by  devout  Jews.  Were  they 
publicans  and  sinners  who  said, ''  This  man  cannot  be  of  God,  be- 
cause he  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath  day  ? "  It  was  evidently  the  sab- 
bath-^^i>i^  Jews  who  held  this  opinion  concerning  Jesus,  and  were 
conscientiously  scrupulous  of  becoming  his  followers.  All  that  he 
said  or  did  in  regard  to  that  institution  was  adapted  to  diminish  the 
reverence  popularly  paid  to  it  He  traveled  on  that  day  as  on  others ; 
he  defended  that  labor  of  his  disciples  which  was  forbidden  by  the 
fourth  commandment ;  on  one  occasion  he  commanded  the  bearing 
of  a  burden  on  the  Sabbath,  in  violation  not  only  of  the  general  tenor 
of  the  fourth  commandment  but  of  many  specific  injunctions  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets ;  and  the  very  words  which  Dr.  Mason,  in  the  para- 
graph above  quoted,  has  the  hardihood  to  rehearse  as  a  vindication 
and  re-enactment  of  Sabbatism,  are  obviously  used,  as  the  whole  con- 
nection shows,  to  declare  his  independence  of  that  law,  and  his  right 
to  disregard  it  When  he  says  "  I  am  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  in  reply 
to  an  accusation  of  sabbath-breakings  what  does  that  mean  but  that  he 
and  the  disciples  who  were  with  him  had  a  right  to  break  the  Sab- 
bath ?  that  they  were  released  from  that  Hebrew  bondage,  and  had  a 
right  to  the  unrestricted  use  of  that  day  as  of  other  days  ?  If  his  lan- 
guage there  does  not  mean  that  he  was  lord  of  the  Sabbath  to  disre- 
gard ity  it  has  no  meaning  whatever. 

My  second  quotation  from  Dr.  Mason's  article  is  the  following:  — 

"  The  third  argument  which  Judge  Read  brings  forward  to  support 
his  position  that  Christianity  has  no  Sabbath  in  the  Lord's  day,  is 
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that  neither  the  Saviour  nor  his  apostles  ever  expressly  commanded 
the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  Sabbath.  But  did  not 
our  Saviour  declare  that  he  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath-day^  and  thus 
bring  it  distinctly  into  the  new  dispensation  ?  Did  not  he  and  his 
apostles,  before  his  ascension,  give  special  prominence  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week  as  a  day  of  religious  rest  and  worship  ?  And  did  not 
his  apostles,  after  his  ascension,  continue  to  make  it  a  special  day  for 
worship  ?  And  is  it  not  shown  clearly  from  the  history  of  the  age  that 
immediately  followed  that  of  the  apostles,  that  the  primitive  Christians 
followed  the  example  of  the  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  counted  it  the 
observance  of  a  Christian  Sabbath  ? "  —  pp.  368,  9. 

To  these  questions,  which  express  clearly  enough  the  scope  and  de- 
sign of  the  article,  the  author  desires  and  intends  an  affirmative  an- 
swer to  be  given  ;  and  he  is  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  fraudulent 
intention  to  persuade  his  readers  that  such  an  answer  would  be  the 
true  one.  Interpreting  the  language  of  these  questions  by  the  intent 
of  their  author,  "  No  "  would  be  the  true  answer  to  every  one  of  them  ; 
and  yet  they  have  been  framed  by  such  an  adroit  piecing  of  truth 
with  falsehood,  that  to  give  an  accurate  reply  analysis  and  discrimina- 
tion will  be  necessary. 

1.  Jesus,  according  to  the  record,  claimed  to  be  lord  of  the  Sabbath 
expressly  to  vindicate  his  right  to  disregard  it,  and  to  justify  his  fol- 
lowers for  having  openly  disregarded  it.  The  moral  effect  of  this  is 
to  put  sabbatical  observance  distinctly  out  of  the  new  dispensation. 
Not  only  is  Dr.  Mason's  position  not  true ;  the  very  reverse  of  it  is 
true. 

2.  Jesus  and  his  apostles  did  not^  in  any  portion  .of  the  time  when 
they  were  together,  "  give  special  prominence  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  a  day  of  religious  rest  and  worship."  The  Gospels  neither 
assert  nor  intimate  any  such  thing. 

3.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  those  Gospels,  or  in  the 
book  of  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  that  those  apostles  made  Sunday  "  a 
special  day  for  worship  "  in  the  sense  intended  here,  of  confining  it  to 
public  and  private  devotion,  and  discontinuing  through  thcU  day  their 
ordinary  occupations.  All  that  is  known  on  the  subject  is  that  some  of 
their  meetings  are  recorded  to  have  taken  place  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week ;  other  similar  meetings,  no  doubt,  took  place  on  other  days ; 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that,  before  and  after 
the  religious  meeting  on  Sunday,  the  disciples  and  aposdes  pursued 
their  regular  bread-earning  occupation  the  same  as  on  other  days. 

4.  It  is  not  shown  clearly  —  is  not  shown  at  all —  nor  is  there  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  —  that  the  first  Christians  either  received, 
or  supposed  that  they  received,  any  example  of  sabbatical  observance 
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from  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  or  that  they  knew  of  any  such  institution 
as  a  '^  Christian  Sabbath." 

There,  Dr.  Mason,  are  the  true  answers  to  your  four  questions.  In- 
stead of  supporting  your  sabbatical  theory,  the  testimony  of  Scripture, 
Old  Testament  and  New,  is  fatal  to  it 

The  determined  and  persistent  use  of  pious  fraud  among  the  peo- 
ple of  whom  I  have  been  speaking  was  eminently  displayed  in  their 
treatment  of  the  late  Theodore  Parker.  He  represented  Christianity 
as  consisting  in  that  love  to  God,  and  that  practical  manifestation  of 
it  by  works  of  good-will  to  men,  which  Jesus  taught,  and  declared 
that  these  two  constituted  that  **  absolute  religion  "  which  will  perma- 
nently prevail  ;  and  he  showed  that  it  was  a  misuse  of  the  word  Chris- 
tianity to  apply  it  to  the  theological  hypothesis  of  a  special  supernat- 
ural relation  of  Jesus  to  God  on  one  side  and  to  the  whole  human 
race  on  the  other.  In  regard  to  sin,  and  the  first  duty  of  the  sinner, 
he  taught  precisely  what  Jesus  did  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
namely,  that  the  offending  son  should  return  immediately  and  directly 
to  his  Father,  without  waiting  to  ask  intercession,  either  from  an 
elder  brother  or  anybody  else. 

Now,  if  the  clergy  and  membership  of  the  orthodox  church  had 
honestly  stated  these  doctrines  of  their  opposer,  there  would  still  have 
been  differences  enough  to  insist  upon  between  his  position  and 
theirs.  If  they  had  honestly  said,  "  Mr.  Parker's  idea  of  Christianity 
seems  to  us  defective,  and  his  teaching  therefore  dangerous,"  this 
would  have  been  a  frank  and  manly  position,  allowing  at  the  same 
time  the  fullest  representation  of  the  real  differences  between  his  sys- 
tem and  theirs.  But  their  fears  of  his  persuasive  power,  and  their 
unwillingness  that  their  people  should  hear  his  doctrine  from  his  own 
mouth,  were  so  strong,  that  they  took  the  responsibility  of  manufac- 
turing and  disseminating  false  charges  against  him,  inventing  such 
culditumal  differences  between  his  system  and  theirs  as  would  be  likely 
to  strike  their  hearers  with  horror,  and  deter  them  from  once  listen- 
ing to  Mr.  Parker  on  any  subject  whatever.  Thus  they  said  that  he 
was  an  opposer  of  Christianity,  and  that  the  acceptance  of  his  doc- 
trine was  a  rejection  of  Christianity ;  and  they  stuck  to  these  false- 
hoods so  determinedly  as  to  produce  a  wide-spread  impression  that 
they  were  true. 

But  now  we  see  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  wisdom  of  Divine 
Providence  that  brings  good  out  of  evil,  and  makes  even  the  machi- 
nations of  liars  a  means  of  spreading  the  truth. 

"  Carleton,"  the  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  Boston  yaumal^ 
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in  a  letter  from  Calcutta  just  published,  (August  aad,)  describing  the 
state  of  religion  in  India,  gives  the  following  sUtement  respecting  the 
Baboos,  the  educated  princes  and  merchants  of  that  country,  who 
speak  English  as  well  as  their  native  language,  and  have  an  intelli' 
gent  appreciation  of  English  literature :  — 

"THEODORE    FAKEER    IN    INDIA.    ' 

"  The  Baboos  have  given  up  idols  and  the  Shasters,  and  have  for 
themselves  accepted  Theodore  Parker.  Some  are  Pantheists,  others 
Deists.  I  am  informed  by  those  who  are  intimate  with  the  educated 
Hindoos  that  no  modem  writings  have  ekercised  a  greater  influence 
than  those  of  Theodore  Parker.  It  involves  no  loss  of  caste  to  be- 
lieve in  him,  but  to  become  a  Christian,  to  attend  church  and  receive 
the  rite  of  baptism,  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  a  Saviour,  is  to  become  an 
apostate,  unclean  and  impure.  No  man  can  become  a  Christiaii  with- 
out being  cast  off  by  his  dearest  friends;  wife,  children,  father, 
mother,  all  hate  and  curse  him ;  but  no  such  consequences  follow 
when  idols  and  Shasters  are  rejected  and  the  theology  of  Mr.  Parker 
is  accepted  instead.  I  merely  state  the  fact,  leaving  it  for  others  to 
draw  whatever  conclusions  they  may  arrive  at  from  such  phenomena." 

The  explanation  of  the  facts  reported  by  "  Carleton  "  is  veiy  easy. 
These  Baboos  are  called  Deists  because,  though  not  disbelieving  in 
God,  they  long  ago  gave  up  the  religion  of  their  own  county,  the 
monstrous  system  taught  by  the  Brahmins.  Their  intellectual  cultiva- 
doo  had  shown  them  the  absurdity  of  the  mythology  of  that  faith,  in- 
cluding, as  it  did,  stories  of  the  birth  of  children  from  the  intercourse 
of  a  male  divinity  with  a  mortal  woman.  When  men  came  to  them 
from  a  foreign  country  professing  to  teach  a  reformed  teligion,  and 
vehemently  opposing  that  Hindoo  mythology  which  they  bad  re- 
nounced, it  was  natural  that  they  should  inquire  with  interest  into  the 
details  of  the  new  system.  The  first  thing  they  heard  from  the  Ameri- 
can  missionaries,  and  the  thing  which  was  represented  as  most  essen- 
tial to  believe,  was  that  the  founder  of  Chrisdani^  had  God  for  his 
fatiier  and  a  Jewish  virgin  for  his  mother.  The  new  religion  resem- 
bled the  old  one  in  one  of  the  special  points  for  which  they  had  re- 
jected die  old  one.  Was  it  strange  that  they  should  choose  still  to  be 
deists,  rather  than  accept  such  a  legend  as  a  part,  and  the  very  foun- 
dation, of  their  faith  I  Was  it  strange  that,  hearing  this  system  called 
Christianity,  and  hearing  further  from  the  missionaries  that  Theodore 
Parker  was  a  re/ecter  of  Christianity,  they  should  wish  to  know  what 
Theodort  Parker  taught?  And,  having  onct:  read  his  own  statement 
of  the  Patherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  men,  is  it  strange 
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that  they  found  it  good  and  true  ?     Perhaps  the  li 
ever  done  in  India  will  come  through  this  secondai) 
calumnies  of  Mr.  Parker's  opponents. 


COLERIDGE. 

I    FIND  Coleridge  the  most  edifying  of  recent  British  thinkers. 
Open  his  works  anywhere  and  there  is  work  done  thoroughly 
in  his  pages  in  spite  of  subtleties  of  thought,  involutions  of  style,  ex- 
cess of  erudition,  in  which  he  delighted  to  dress  it.     Yet  mystic  and 
learned  as  he  is,  he  rewards  amply  his  readers  for  all  their  pains. 
Religious  by  temperament  and  culture,  his  piety  gives  reality  to  his 
thoughts,  his  care  for  it  enhances  its  value,  as  it  were  part  of  his  per- 
sonality, and  claimed  the  respect  due  to  his  surpassing  gifts.     If  hid- 
den beneath  sumptuous  metaphors,  obscured  by  formula  and  para- 
dox, his  thought  piques  the  curiosity  the  more :  not  an  image  can  be 
spared  without  detriment.     He  is  stimulating  and  suggestive  —  the 
best  of  whetstones  for  sharpening  the  wits,  rendering  keen  one's  per- 
ception of  the  reason  of  things.     Then  his  Catholicism  wins  the  inter- 
est of  his  reader,  as  he  takes  him  into  provinces  of  thought  rarely 
explored  by  others.     Better  read  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
knew  where  to  find  the  good  things ;  and  his  gleanings,  especially  in 
the  fields  of  English  literature,  his  notes  and  quotations,  form  a  sheaf 
of  wit  and  wisdom  whose  ears  of  golden  fruit  enrich  any  who  shall 
pluck  them  from  the  mystic  band  in  which  he  tied  them,  as  he  read. 
His  conversations  are  mostly  lost  to  us,  and  only  remain  as  marvel- 
lous memories  in  the  few  who  enjoyed  intimate  companionship  with 
the  chanting  bard.     His  works  are  a  cyclopaedia  of  learning  and 
genius ;  and  one  finds  in  him  blended  the  power  of  poet,  philosopher, 
the  priest  and  saint.     If  his  mysticism  tinge  all  his  speculations  with 
its  shifting  hues,  and  one  threads  the  labyrinth  with  amazement,  he 
yet  surrenders  to  his  guide,  sure  of  coming  to  the  light,  with  memo- 
rable experiences  to  reward  him  thereafter. 

A.  Bronson  Alcott. 


OUTWARD    BOUND. 


THE  summer  winds  lifted  the  heavy  leaves 
With  long-drawn  sighs,  as  one  who  inly  grieves. 
I  heard  the  sound  of  waves  on  inland  shores : 
All  days,  all  nights,  from  far-off,  tide-swept  floors. 
The  sea  seemed  calling  me. 


Long-loved  unseen !  now  by  its  shores  I  stand, 
And  draw  free  breaths  that  heart  and  brain  expand ; 
And  half  divine,  half  know,  a  presence  near, 
Unfelt  before,  which  filb  my  soul  with  cheer. 
Beside  the  mist-veiled  sea. 


All  day  the  white  sails  pass  without  a  sound. 
All  night  yon  silent  light  wheels  slowly  round. 
The  salt  sea-mist  comes  up  and  bathes  the  land : 
My  thirsty  soul  drinks  in  those  vapors  4)land, 
And  dreams  beside  the  sea. 


I  know  not  what  it  dreams,  —  mists  veil  the  sea: 
I  only  know  it  still  is  calling  me, 
And  that  yon  friendly  light  shines  every  night, 
And  all  the  phantom  sails  serenely  bright 
Glide  on  in  company. 

I  only  know  they  never  will  come  back. 
And  haste  to  join  them  on  their  outward  track 
Beyond  these  rocks  and  reefs  and  beacon-lights. 
Till  stars  shall  guide  us  all  our  days  and  nights. 
Fearless,  untroubled,  free. 

M.  R.  W. 


EDITORIAL. 

\ 

ANTI-MISSIONARY  ZEAL. 

% 

TO  estimate  rightly  the  falling-off  in  the  desire  for  being 
preached  at,  to  which  one  hears  new  reference  made 
every  day,  we  ought  also  to  consider  the  change  going  on  in 
public  sentiment  as  regards  the  olden  custom  of  missionary 
effort  The  same  consideration  governs  each  way.  It  is 
simply  the  old  rule  coming  in  vogue.  What  is  offensive  to  our- 
selves, we  will  not  do  to  others.  We  do  not  wish  for  an  im- 
portation of  professional  missionaries  to  America :  we  will  not 
send  our  cargo  to  other  sliores.  It  is  known  that  the  zeal  of  all 
Christendom  in  the  old  direction  has  suffered  a  large  abatement 
Instead  of  going  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  there  is  a  desire 
springing  up  for  a  substantial  growth  where  one  is  bom ;  a 
realizing  sense  that  it  is  well  to  become  somewhat  one's  self  be- 
fore starting  with  a  torch.  John  Randolph,  replying  to  a  dele- 
gate of  the  Southern  Ladies'  Association  for  seciuring  liberty  to 
Greece,  furnished  a  fruitful  text :  '  Madam,  the  Greeks  are  at 
your  own  door.*  The  whole  country  profits  by  the  suggestion, 
making  a  variety  of  applications  of  it  With  the  advent  of  the 
Chinese  Embassy,  we  are  lead  to  speak  of  two  civilizations,  the 
old  and  the  new ;  and  points  of  likeness  emerge  in  the  rhet- 
oric of  our  welcome  which  are  truly  startling.  Those  ancient 
and  still  people  have  lost  their  fame  as  heathen :  we  have, 
•as  Mr.  Burlingame  told  us,  much  to  learn  of  them.  It  seemed 
about  to  be  proven  that  the  old  and  the  new  were  identical.  If 
any  difference  could  be  traced,  it  was  that  the  one  people  were 
eminently /ajj/W,  and  the  other  surprisingly  active.  But  this 
activity,  hereafter,  is  to  be  even  more  strictly  exhausted  at 
home.  Church  will  vie  with  State  in  defence  of  Chinese  inde- 
pendence. She  need  not  swap  her  emperor  for  a  president, 
and  she  may  revere  Confucius. 
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These  tendencies  are  encouraging. 

No  one  doubts  but  that  the  missionary,  leaving  home  and 
comfort  to  labor  in  a  foreign  land  for  a  benighted  people,  pos- 
sesses qualities  to  be  respected.  He  is  in  earnest ;  he  is 
heroic ;  he  is  self-sacrificing :  all  this  we  may  suppose.  But  he 
ought  to  be  more  than  this,  to  overcome  fairly  the  disadvantages 
of  his  position.  He  should  have  the  rare  genius  of  concealing 
his  mission,  sinking  all  appearance  of  it  in  the  man,  being  a 
man  among  them,  a  '  heathen '  himself,  their  fellow-partner  in 
the  business  of  life.  We  have  accounts  of  some  who  have  been 
thus  full  of  grace ;  men  who  have  succeeded  with  their  mis- 
sions by  abolishing  them.  Yet  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  but  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  missionaries  are  of  the  hum-drum  sort :  it 
is  composed  of  men  filled  with  most  unpromising  egotisms  ;  a 
mournful  set,  borne  on  by  an  enthusiasm  for  converting  all 
the  world  to  their  sixpenny  doctrines  concerning  the  wrath  of 
Jehovah  and  the  mediations  of  their  faith.  Of  real  culture  they 
may  be  more  ignorant  than  those  whose  souls  they  go  to  save. 

Few  persons  with  spiritual  sympathies  can  hear  one  of  these 
characters  report  of  his  mission,  without  becoming  conscious  of 
a  comparative  respect  growing  up  in  favor  of  the  poor  race  in 
whose  behoof  he  has  been  laboring.  The  far-off  heathen  are  in- 
trenched behind  certain  ideal  protections,  which  your  respect- 
ful nature  declines  to  break  through.  The  poor  missionary, 
coming  before  you  in  the  dull  reality  of  his  nature  detailing 
the  forlorn  condition  of  those  '  heathen  people '  he  has  visited  ; 
making  his  exhibit  of  the  goods  he  has  been  endowed  with  to 
•convey  to  them  ;  closing  with  his  appeal  for  pecuniary  advance- 
ment,—  now-a-days,  at  least,  fails  to  touch  the  popular  heart  *  in 
other  manner  than  that  of  exciting  a  profound  sympathy  for 
himself,  and  stirring  up  a  secret  hope  that  he  may  not  be  able 
to  prosecute  his  distant  journey ;  which  is  an  unselfish  feeling, 
since  it  respects  the  good  of  some  distant  heathen  commun- 

*  It  18  perceived  of  course  that  somewhat  is  being  done  by  subscriptions  in  the 
way  of  "  foreign  missions."  The  reference  is  to  that  private  spirit  which  one  de- 
tects underneath  the  many  sur&ce  actions  kept  up  by  custom.  If  statistics  are 
against  us,  it  is  conceded  that  figures  don't  lie  ;  but  as  strongly  urged  that  figures 
may  only  represent  appearances^  and  come  nowhere  near  a  just  estimate  of  fiicts. 
There  are  little  straws,  which  are  much  more  reliable  as  evidence. 
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ity,  and  takes  not  at  all  into  account  our  peaceful  interests  at 
home. 

Now  the  appearance  among  us  of  an  anti-missionary  zeal, 
is  not,  as  some,  red-hot  for  the  fray,  speedily  exclaim, '  a  desire 
to  shirk  the  humanities  of  life ;'  quite  the  contrary,  be  it  said. 
It  is  rather  the  manifest  of  a  desire  that  the  humanities  may 
have  their  graceful  play ;  it  is  rather  the  dawn  of  a  more 
genial,  fraternizing  era,  an  approach  towards  that  brotherly, 
regard  which  is  so  truly  ennobling  when  thrown  out  in  proper 
ways,  but  so  demoralizing  when  exhibited  and  enforced  after 
the  cant  fashion  of  the  professional  brother.  It  has  a  sober 
respect  for  the  nature  of  man.  It  distinguishes  between  the 
man  and  ^e  brute.  The  man  may  be  addressed  with  defer- 
ence. The  brute  you  may  accost  with  any  assumption  you  can 
enforce.  The  man  is  your  equal,  since  he  has  God  for  his  pro- 
prium,  as  well  as  yourself.  There  is  a  tone  of  honor  in  every 
man  which  ought  not  to  be  disparaged  by  any  display  of  knowl- 
edge or  virtue  by  another.  Let  him  come  and  ask  you :  the  way 
is  then  open.  He  initiates  his  own  redemption.  He  is  not 
made  over  into  your  likeness.  There  you  are.  If  you  are  quiet, 
he  will  devour  of  you  all  that  he  needs.  Let  him.  He  knows 
of  his  own  hunger.  Be  you  bread  for  him  when  he  comes.  Is 
it  for  you  to  follow  him  to  his  *  lair/  that  you  may  force  him 
to  eat  of  your  flesh  and  blood,  and  then,  ever  after,  follow 
him  till  you  reach  the  courts  of  heaven  with  him,  in  order  that 
you  may  present  the  Lord  there  with  a  living  witness  of  your 
loving  sacrifice  ?  There  be  many  who  do  this.  They  do  not 
always  fare  well,  however,  and  oftentimes  fall  into  martyrdoms, 
which  rebuke  them.  There  is  a  cheering  report  of  the  treat- 
ment of  a  celebrated  revival  preacher  by  a  boat-driver  on  the 
Genesee  canal.  The  driver  was  swearing  at  his  unmanageable 
horses,  when  the  preacher  drew  near,  asking,  in  a  loud  voice, 
'Young  man,  do  you  know  where  you  are  going?'  *Yes, 
sir,'  replied  the  driver,  and  proceeded  to  inform  his  visitor  of 
the  boat's  destination,  closing  his  account  by  saying,  *  That 's 
where  I  'm  going.'  The  preacher  replied  bluntly,  *  No,  you 
are  not.  You  are  going  straight  to  hell.'  The  driver  was  little 
prepared  for  so  free  a  criticism,  but  soon  commanded  his  wit. 
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'  Do  you  know  where  you  are  going  ? '  he  quietly  asked.  The 
preacher  readily  answered  that  his  expectations  were  that  he 
should  have  a  place  reserved  for  him  in  bliss,  '  Yes,'  he  said  : 
'  I  am  going  to  heaven.'  The  driver  then  informed  him  that 
he  was  not,  or,  at  all  events,  not  until  after  he  had  been  into 
'  that  canal ;'  and  forthwith  proved  his  words  to  be  true.  What- 
ever else  may  bp  said,  one  must  regard  this  spirited  driver  with 
a  degree  of  admiration,  even  though  he  has  also  for  the  unlucky 
preacher  a  sentiment  of  pity  on  account  of  his  plight.  The  rude 
missionary  action  of  the  driver  better  pleads  for  justification 
than  the  words  of  the  preacher.  Who  does  not  see  that  we  were 
roused  to  defend  the  honor  of  a  man  who  disdained  to  receive 
benefits  by  being  first  insulted .'  My  eulogy  of  him  has  no  fur- 
ther scope  than  this.  Had  the  preacher  not  been  a  vulgar 
man,  he  could  have  fared  better  himself,  and  served  the  driver 
to  some  good  result.  But  he  was  out  on  his  '  mission^  which 
implies  the  full  extent  of  his  disgrace. 

Thoreau  is  credited  with  saying,  that,  whenever  he  heard  of  a 
man  who  was  coming  to  do  him  good,  he  immediately  concealed 
himself.  This  apt  remark  appeals  to  everybody's  experience. 
How  it  brings  up  that  class  of  preaching  folk  well  known 
in  every  neighborhood ;  not  necessarily  the  clergy,  but  a  race 
bom  to  their  profession,  for  whom  it  was  never  necessary  that 
they  should  take  orders,  in  whose  care  the  morals  of  society 
seem  to  be  ever  deposited !  They  are  a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  their  works.  A  friend  described  them  to  me,  as  '  that  class 
which  has  the  moral  itck,  and  is  forever  striving  to  give  it  to 
others.'  His  disgust,  though  he  had  much  provocation,  is 
hardly  to  be  commended.  But  that  he  pointed  out  one  of  the 
great  crying  evils  there  can  be  no  doubt.  What  he,  and  all 
other  persons  of  like  purity  of  tone,  would  rejoice  to  have  our 
communities  freed  from,  is,  the  meddlesome  zeal  of  stock  moral- 
ists,—  those  busybodies  preaching  with  their  woe-begone  or 
their  sweetly  smiling  countenances,  and  their  commanding  or 
persuasive  tongues,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  other  people  that 
they  should  'be  good.'  At  long  intervals,  special  occasions 
arise  when  a  friend's  counseling  word,  fitly  spoken,  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  ^ntlemanly  deportment.     But  it  is  against  the 
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professional  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  maralism  the  complaint 
rests,  —  those  who  dine  on  your  failings,  paying  their  fare  with 
a  doctrine;  the  stealers-in  upon  your  privacy  the  unblushing, 
unapologizing  saints  who  enter  with  a^ '  Let  me  warn  you,' 
*  Let  me  beg  of  you,'  *  You  ought!  *  You  ought  tit  to ; '  who 
come  to  snatch  you  as  a  brand  from  the  burning.  You  would 
rather  be  burned  than  thus  snatched?  It  will  do  you  no 
good  to  tell  them  so.  You  might,  with  equal  profit,  remonstrate 
withlhe  flies  of  a  summer  day.  Goethe  has  a  pleasing  couplet, 
though  much  underdrawn :  — 

'  A  hundred  flies  I  killed  last  night, 
But  one  returned  with  morning  light' 

Your  *  very  opposition,'  as  they  considerately  term  it,  but  in- 
cites them  to  renewed  exertion,  and  increase  of  force.  Your 
soul  is  to  be  saved,  however  reluctant  you  may  be  to  have  it 
fumbled  in  their  fashion.  But  you,  or  that  class  which  is  thus 
besieged,  are  not,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  so  much  the  objects 
of  pity,  as  the  poor  and  deluded  beings  who  have  turned  them- 
selves into  missionaries  for  your  behoof.  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth  reported  of  himself,  — 

*  I  am  a  fool. 
And  have  adventured 
To  play  the  fool  this  once  for  Christ, 
The  more  his  fame  to  spread.' 

It  is  greatly  due  to  the  fame  of  *  Christ  *  being  spread  in  this 
manner,  that  his  name  has  become  so  much  of  a  by-word. 

It  is  a  happy  omen  that  even  the  rough  outlines  of  a  more 
respectful  and  self-respecting  culture  may  be  seen  sketched 
upon  the  background  of  the  present  time.  With  the  decay  of 
superstition,  under  the  sway  of  reason,  we  may  hope  that  the 
sympathy  and  concern  which  we  all  feel  with  and  for  each 
other  shall  be  spent  in  less  prodigal  and  interfering  fashions  ; 
that  most  of  what  we  now  suppose  to  be  good,  wholesome, 
neighborly  love,  and  a  right  zeal  for  another's  salvation,  shall 
appear  to  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  only  an  impertinence.  As  we 
are  of  one  blood,  so  have  all  a  kindred  honor.  There  is  a  veil 
that  may  not  be  withdrawn.  There  is  an  inner  sanctuary  where 
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the  *  wickedest  man  in  the  world '  is  as  a  king  on  his  throne  ; 
where  even  a  god  should  approach  reverently. 


WAIFS.* 

HE  is  religious  whose  nature  is  in  repose  ;  who  needs  nor 
priest,  nor  consoler,  nor  church  for  mother,  but  whose 
own  faith  in  the  intelligible  and  living  principles  sufficeth  him. 


Doth  God  love  ceremony  ?  How  he  withdraws  himself,  and 
sits  in  the  heavens  afar,  when  his  service  is  performed  I  How 
near  he  draws  to  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  soul ! 


Will  God  bestow  his  blessing  ?  Not  while  you  wrestle  with 
him.  Go  to,  thou  foolish  one :  long  before  thou  didst  begin  thy 
petition  and  strife,  he  was  conquered  by  his  own  love.  He  hath 
bestowed  himself  from  eternity.  Thou  need*st  not  to  wrestle 
with  him,  but  with  thyself. 


How  weak  is  the  faith,  how  blind  the  eyes,  of  those  who  cry, 
'Now, behold!  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth!'  when  an 
event  has  occurred  that  tells  for  their  side.  Does  God  reign 
only  at  intervals,  and  for  odds  and  ends  ? 


'  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?  And  why  art  thou 
disquieted  within  me  ? '  The  burden  of  thy  life  be  thy  joy.  Lift  up 
thy  head.  Thou  hast  all  power  to  go  forth  clad  in  clean  raiment 
and  with  smiling  countenance.  Thou  may'st  walk  in  the  midst 
of  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  establish  for  thyself  both  thy 
morning  and  evening  peace. 
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An  aged  and  good  lady  mourned  recently  that  she  should 
recover  from  a  long  sickness.  *  So  near  home/  she  said  ; 
'and  then  I  had  to  turn  back.  But  I  shall  go  to  my  God 
shortly,  nevertheless.'  There  is  much  to  admire  in  this  simple 
faith.  The  fear  of  death  is  lost  But,  when  we  reflect  that  it 
is  lost  by  leaning  upon  an  illusion,  the  happy  result  gives  less 
satisfaction.  I  know  of  another  aged  person  who  had  no  fear 
of  death,  who  lived  a  tranquil,  busy  life  on  to  her  ninety-third 
year.  She  never  conversed  on  the  subject  of  death.  She 
never  was  weary  of  this  life.  If  friends  were  anxious,  she  put 
them  aside.  *  It  is  well  to  live :  it  is  well  to  die.'  This  was 
her  creed.  She  lived  it  so  completely,  it  gave  her  no  concern. 
She  was  not  *  going  home.'  She  was  never  absent  from  home. 
She  did  not  long  to  'go '  to  her  God.  She  imagined  nothing 
more  of  him  than  she  met  with  here  and  every  day.  She 
dreamed  of  no  heavenly  place  beyond.  She  sat  peaceably 
in  her  high-backed  chair  at  night,  when  her  little  duties  of 
the  day  were  done,  and  heaven  was  there.  Others  were  busy 
with  their  prayer-books  and  their  church-going,  and  fain  would 
associate  her  in  their  devotions.  But  how  to  introduce  their 
errand.  It  was  a  puzzle.  They  were  baffled.  She  was  more 
than  their  books,  than  their  clergyman  and  his  church.  She 
was  a  fountain  of  love  and  light.  She  tainted  no  atmosphere  : 
she  purified  it  wherever  she  moved.  A  short  time  before  her 
death,  she  walked  on  her  cane  out  on  the  bright  hill-side  near 
the  house,  and  filled  her  checked  apron  with  ripe  apples,  knock- 
ing them  off  with  a  stick.  She  carried  them  in,  happy  as  a 
child.  '  What  a  good  tree  it  is  ! '  These  words  were  the  text 
of  her  whole  life.  She  loved  a  clean  kitchen,  and  delighted  to 
make  good  bread.  She  rejoiced  when  the  cherries  were  ripe : 
she  could  eat  them  with  the  same  relish  as  when  a  girl.  She 
was  proud  of  the  colts  and  the  calves.  She  yearly  tended  a 
brood  of  chickens.  She  hunted  the  hen's-eggs,  mousing  through 
the  hay.  What  more  she  did,  need  not  be  added.  This  is 
enough  to  show  the  peaceful  flow  of  her  life.  Her  conversa- 
tion was  not  of  the  books,  nor  made  up  of  quotations  from  the 
Bible.  It  was  the  natural  utterance  of  a  simple,  pure  mind. 
Did  she  lack  wisdom }     For  the  sphere  in  which  she  moved, 
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none  need  be  more  wise.  Did  she  fail  as  an  example  ?  Then 
was  her  failure  a  rich  blessing.  Would  that  we  all  might  fail 
thus  forever !  Did  she  go  to  heaven  ?  She  went  witA  heaven. 
Heaven  went  with  her.     I  know  no  more. 


Socrates  once  said,  if  all  the  misfortunes  of  mankind  were 
cast  into  a  public  stock,  to  be  equally  distributed  among  the 
whole  species,  those  who  now  think  themselves  the  most  un- 
happy would  prefer  the  share  they  are  already  possessed  of 
before  that  which  would  fall  to  them  by  such  a  division.  It 
must  have  been  that  he  counted  on  their  second  sober  thought : 
everyday  experience  shows  that  most  people  at  first  thought 
are  quite  ready  to  make  almost  any  exchange,  with  any  half- 
dozen  or  dozen  more  fortunate  people  they  can  think  of. 


We  do  not  all  carry  our  burdens  upon  our  back  ;  nor  do  our 
actions  or  our  conversations  betray  us  ;  nor  does  the  face  always 
bear  witness  of  us  that  we  are  men  and  women  of  sorrow,  and 
acquainted  with  grief. 


Let  the  oracle  come  forth  from  the  temple  ;  let  the  prophet 
descend  from  his  tripod ;  the  dreamer  awake  from  his  vision ; 
go  forth  to  the  fortunate  fields,  the  Elysian  plains,  and  toil : 
nine  chances  in  ten,  their  dream  will  vanish  in  thin  air,  and 
the  very  remembrance  of  it  pass  away  and  be  lost ;  or,  if  it  re- 
main, remain  only  to  be  a  cruel  mockery.  So  slow  and  plod- 
ding is  the  task  of  the  builder.  He  comes  to  realize  the  expe- 
rience of  the  wise  man  who,  as  the  fruit  of  much  disappoint- 
ment, moralized  that  God  did  not  make  much  account  of  time, — 
a  thousand  years  were  as  a  day  in  his  sight. 

The  dreamer  infuses  into  everything  his  own  spirit  and  pur- 
pose with  a  breath,  and,  at  once,  all  difficulties  are  overcome. 
The  builder  finds  out  very  soon  that  it  will  take  very  many 
breaths,  a  great  many  more  than  he  will  ever  live  to  draw,  very 
likely,  to  mold  all  opposing  forces  to  his  purpose,  and  have  the 
spirit  of  his  dream  all-prevailing. 
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William  Hazlitt  wrote  in  his  letters  to  his  son,  *You 
will  find  the  business  of  life  conducted  on  a  much  more  varied 
and  individual  a  scale  than  you  would  expect  People  will  be 
concerned  about  a  thousand  things  that  you  have  no  idea  of, 
and  will  be  utterly  indifferent  to  what  you  feel  the  greatest  in- 
terest in.  You  will  find  good  and  evil,  folly  and  discretion, 
more  mingled,  and  the  shades  of  character  running  more  into 
each  other,  than  they  do  in  the  ethical  charts.  No  one  is  equal- 
ly wise  or  guarded  at  all  points,  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  one 

is  quite  a  fool A  man  may  discuss  the  advantages  of  a 

campaign,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  very  agreeably  without 
having  read  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand^  or  give  a  sin- 
gular account  of  the  method  of  drying  teas  in  China  without 
being  a  profound  chemist.  It  is  the  vice  of  scholars  to  suppose 
that  there  is  no  knowledge  in  the  world  but  that  of  books.' 


THE  VICTORY. 

To  do  the  tasks  of  life,  and  be  not  lost ; 

To  mingle,  yet  dwell  apart; 
To  be  by  roughest  seas  how  rudely  tossed. 

Yet  bate  no  jot  of  heart ; 

To  hold  thy  course  among  the  heavenly  stars, 

Yet  dwell  upon  the  earth ; 
To  stand  behind  Fate's  firm-laid  prison  bars, 

Yet  win  all  Freedom's  worth  I 


NO  TES. 


THE  expectation  held  out  by  the  Unitarian  managers  of  the  Con- 
ference soon  to  meet  in  New- York  City,  of  a  visit  from  Mr. 
James  Martineau,  calls  to  mind  and  suggests  the  propriety  of  making 
a  few  selections  from  his  review  of  Theodore  Parker's  sermon  on  the 
"  Transient  and  Permanent  in  Christianity.** 

It  is  a  dishonorable  characteristic  of  the  present  age,  that  on  its 
most  marked  intellectual  tendencies  is  impressed  a  character  of 
FEAR.  While  its  great  practical  agitations  exhibit  a  progress  towards 
some  positive  and  attainable  good,  all  its  conspicuous  movements  of 
thought  seem  to  be  mere  retreats  from  some  apprehended  evil.  Its 
new  sects  are  the  results  of  certain  prevalent  antipathies,  and  are  like 
herds  flying  from  a  common  repulsion.  The  open  plain  of  meditation, 
over  which,  in  simpler  times,  earnest  men  might  range  with  devout 
and  unmolested  hope,  bristles  all  over  with  directions,  showing  which 
way  we  are  not  to  go.  Turn  where  we  may,  we  see  warnings  to  be- 
ware of  some  sophist's  pitfall,  or  devil's  ditch,  or  fool's  paradise,  or 
atheist's  desert,  or  inclosure  of  the  elect,  with  its  ^procul  este  profani*^ 
A  despair  of  truth  seizes  our  timid  and  degenerate  men.  Checked 
and  frightened  at  the  entrance  of  every  path  on  which  they  venture, 
they  spend  their  strength  in  standing  still;  or  devise  ingenious 
proofs,  that,  in  a  world  where  periodicity  is  the  only  progress,  retro- 
gradation  is  the  discreetest  method  of  advance This  intellectual 

cowardice  —  connected,  like  all  cowardice,  with  an  unloving  and 
cruel  temper  —  is  a  fatal  indication  of  religious  decline  ;  and  a  source 
of  the  imbecility  of  the  pulpit,  compared  with  the  power  of  the  secular 
press.  Religion  no  longer  thinks,  soliloquizes,  and  is  overheard  in 
worship ;  but  stands  consciously  in  the  presence  of  a  host  of  enemies, 
and  elaborates  its  defense,  and  plans  its  attack.  Theologies,  philoso- 
phies, arise,  —  not  now  as  the  simple  tent  which  the  soul  would  pitch, 
and  where  it  would  abide,  and  whence  look  forth,  under  the  shelter  of 
sufficient  faith  from  the  natural  inclemencies  of  this  universe  ;  but  as 
shot-proof  fortifications,  built  with  engineering  skill,  to  protect  some 
threatened  treasure,  and  defy  some  formidable  artillery.  Anxiety  for 
a  safe  creed,  and,  from  re-action,  indifference  to  all  creed,  are  the  two 
bad  sentiments  with  which  priestly  influence  has  impregnated  the  mind 
of  Europe,  in  place  of  the  natural  desire  for  a  tnu  creed.  The  rarity 
with  which  doctrines  connected  with  morals  and  divinity  are  looked 
at,  with  a  single  eye  to  their  truth  or  falsehood,  is  disheartening  to 
those  who  know  what  this  symptom  implies.  The  fear  of  doubt  is  al- 
ready a  renunciation  of  faith.   With  all  the  talk  of  infidelity  in  this  age, 
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no  one  has  more  certainly  a  heart  of  unbelief  than  he  who  cannot 
simply  trust  himself  to  the  realities  of  God ;  who  cannot  say,  *  If 
here  there  be  light,  let  us  use  it  gladly  ;  if  otherwise,  let  us  go  into 
the  dark,  where  Heaven  ordains  :  owning  our  helplessness,  we  shall 
feel  the  Invisible  Presence  near  us  keeping  his  holy  watch ;  but  pre- 
tending that  we  see,  we  shall  be  left  to  a  bleak  and  lonely  night' 

We  propose  it  as  a  problem  to  the  curious,  *  why  men,  particularly 
preachers,  are  rarely  supposed  to  believe  more  than  they  profess ; 
continually  kss ;  scarcely  ever  precisely  that,  and  nothing  else.'  Is 
the  instinctive  shrewdness  of  the  world  mistaken  in  this  impression  ? 
Not  in  the  least.  Secular  common  sense  sees  the  matter  as  it  is.  And, 
if  the  very  existence  of  such  a  rule  of  interpretation  does  not  show 
how  habitual  to  the  clerical  character  pretense  or  self-sophistication 
has  become,  we  know  not  how  to  explain  it.  Nay,  so  well  understood 
is  the  shameful  fact,  that  it  is  openly  alleged  as  a  reason  for  further 
unveracity.  Experienced  counselors  speak  as  if  it  were  a  regular  law 
of  the  human  mind  to  believe,  not  just  what  is  told  it,  but  something 
different  They  advise  us  to  compute  this  deflection,  and  allow  for 
it  To  the  young  sotil,  burning  with  guileless  truth  and  love,  they 
say,  '  Be  cautious.  Do  not  disturb  men's  minds  by  novelties.  Let 
their  harmless  mistakes  alone :  they  cannot  safely  do  without  them. 
Besides,  you  will  be  sure  to  be  misunderstood,  and  supposed  to  go 
further  than  you  do.  You  will  really  leave  *  the  truest  impression '  by 
a  judicious  silence,  or  a  mere  hint  that  these  things  are  not  to  be  put 
upon  a  level  with  *  essentials.' '  That  is  to  say,  if  we  would  obtain 
credence,  we  must  give  forth,  not  truth,  but  a  lie.  Past  falsehoods 
are  made  the  plea  for  present  ones  ;  and  such  as  to-day  is,  will  the 
morrow  also  be ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  of  hypocrisy, 
unless  men  arise  who  cannot  hold  the  word  that  is  in  them,  and  will 
cast  this  diplomacy  to  the  winds.  And,  after  all,  it  is  only  the  false 
men  that  can  long  '  misunderstand '  the  true.  Natural  speech  is  not 
hard  to  the  upright :  it  can  put  no  one  out  of  his  reckoning,  but  those 
who  miss  in  it  the  '  hints '  they  have  been  accustomed  to  calculate, 
and  their  favorite  *  silence  which  speaks  for  itself.'  Honor,  then,  to 
the  manly  simplicity  of  Theodore  Parker.  Perish  who  may  among 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  —  *  orthodox  liars  for  Gody  —  ^  at  least 
*  has  delivered  his  soul.' 

Mr.  Martin eau,  after  discussing  the  general  tenor  of  Mr.  Parker's 
religious  philosophy,  takes  up  the  question  of  *  authority.'  Dissenting 
from  Mr.  Parker,  in  toto  coelOy  in  his  attempt  to  separate  Christianity, 
as  a  whole,  from  its  historic  connection  with  the  individuality  of  Jesus, 
the  review  proceeds  by  asking,  — 

And  where,  after  all,  is  the  ultimate  *  authority '  of  our  religion  to 
be  found  ?  Who  will  show  us  the  real  seat  of  the  *  primitive  Chris- 
tianity '  of  which  all  disciples  are  in  quest  ?  Shall  we  take  the  first 
four  centuries,  and  interpret  the  concurrent  tones  of  their  voices  into 
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the  certain  oracle  of  God  ?  Not  so,  you  say ;  for  the  writers  of  that 
period  were  full  of  the  errors  prevailing  around  them :  and  th6y  them- 
selves refer  us  to  an  anterior  generation,  as  imparting  legitimacy  to 
the  doctrines  which  they  teach.  Shall  we  go,  then,  to  that  earlier 
generation,  and  abide  by  the  words  of  the  Apostolic  age  ?  Scarcely 
this  either,  you  will  say ;  for  the  marks  are  too  plain  that  there  is  no 
unerring  certainty  here :  the  Apostles  themselves  were  not  without 
their  differences ;  and  even  their  unanimity  could  mistake,  for  they 
confessedly  taught  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world.  They, 
too,  still  refer  us  upward,  and  take  everything  from  Christ  To  Christ, 
then,  let  us  go.  Wherein  resides  the  *  authority '  in  him  which  we 
are  to  accept  as  'final.'  Shall  we  say,  in  his  reported  words 
wherever  found?  his  statements  are  conclusive,  and  exempt  from 
doubt  ?  Impossible !  Who  can  affirm  that  he  had,  and  that  he  ut- 
tered, no  ideas  imbibed  from  his  age,  and  obsolete  when  that  age  was 
gone ;  that  he  grew  up  to  manhood  in  the  Galilean  province  without 
a  sentiment,  an  expectation,  native  to  place  and  time ;  or  that  he  dis- 
robed himself  of  his  whole  natural  mind  from  the  instant  of  his  bap- 
tism ;  that  he  did  not  discern  evil  spirits  in  the  poor  patients  that 
came  to  him,  and  so  misinterpret  his  own  miracles  ;  that  he  raised  no 
hopes  in  others  of  sitting  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel ;  of  drinking  with  him  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  at  his  table  in 
his  kingdom  ;  and  of  his  own  return  to  fulfil  all  these  things  '  within 
that  generation  ? '  Will  any  one  plainly  say,  with  these  things  before 
him,  that  Jesus  was  infallible,  and  that  in  his  spoken  language  we 
have  a  standard  of  doctrinal  truth  ?  And,  if  error  was  possible,  who 
will  give  us  an  external  test  by  which  we  may  know  the  region  of  its 
absence  and  of  its  presence  ?  for,  without  this,  to  talk  of  his  words 
being  '  a  rule  of  faith '  is  a  delusion  or  a  pretense.  But  why  this 
heathenish  craving  for  an  '  oracle,'  turning  the  Galilean  hills  into  a 
Delphi,  Jesus  into  a  Pythoness,  and  degrading  the  Gospels  into  Sibyl- 
line books  ?  Did  Christ  ask  for  this  blind,  implicit  trust  ?  Did  he 
wish  his  disciples  to  believe  his  word,  because  it  was  true,  -w  or  the 
truth,  because  it  was  his  word  ?  Nay,  did  not  he  also  refer  us  to  some- 
thing higher,  and  hint  at  an  authority  needful  to  authorize  his  own  ? 
Thi&er,  then,  we  must  retreat,  if  indeed  we  would  find  'primitive 
Christianity.'  Behind  all  the  communicated  belief  of  Jesus  lie  hxs/elt 
beliefs,  with  the  question,  *  What  made  them  his  ? '  Whence  his  holy 
trust  in  them  ?  for  in  his  soul,  also,  they  had  a  justifying  origin.  He 
thought  them,  he  loved  them,  he  worshiped  m  them,  he  struggled 
under  them,  before  he  published  them  :  by  what  mark  did  he  know 
them  to  be  divine  ?  Does  any  one  really  suppose  that  he  would  re- 
fuse to  believe  them,  unless  his  senses  could  have  a  physical  demon- 
stration, unless  the  Infinite  Spirit  would  talk  audibly  with  him  in  the 
vernacular  tongue,  and  give  him  his  word  for  them,  and  show  off 
some  proof  miracles  to  satisfy  his  doubts?  And  if  it  were  found  out 
that  there  was  no  breach  of  the  eternal  silence,  no  phantasms  float- 
ing between  the  uplifted  eye  of  the  Nazarene  and  the  quiet  stars, 
would  you  say  that  it  was  all  over  with  our  faith,  and  its  divine  origi- 
nal clean  gone  ?    Surely  not.     It  will  not  be  questioned  that  the  in- 
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spiration  of  Jesus  was  within  the  soul :  by  the  powers  that  dwelt 
there,  he  knew  the  thoughts  to  be  divine  and  holy  as  they  dropped 
on  his  meditations  ;  and  the  authorizing  point  of  all  his  treasures  of 
heavenly  truth  and  grace  dwelt  in  his  reason,  conscience,  and  faith* 
Jfere^  theriy  is  the  fountain  of  all,  the  primitive  seat  of  inspiration^  the 
true  religion  of  Christy  —  that  which  he  fplt  and  followed,  not  that  which 
he  spake  atid  led.  And  those  are  the  most  genuine  disciples  who 
staled  with  him  at  the  same  spring;  who  are  ready  for  the  same 
trust;  and  can  disengage  themselves  from  tradition,  pretence,  and 
fear,  at  the  bidding  of  the  same  source  of  inspiration. 

The  critical  opinions  of  Theodore  Parker,  on  the  origin  and  con- 
tents of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  records,  we  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss. Indeed,  they  are  so  cursorily  presented  in  his  book,  that  to  ex- 
amine the  grounds  of  them  would  be  to  travel  far  beyond  the  materi- 
als before  us.  His  judgment  on  the  historical  evidence  for  the  mira- 
cles has  been  the  subject  of  comment  in  a  former  article.  In  that 
judgment  we  do  not  concur.  But  if  there  is  any  one  who,  for  that 
judgment,  chooses  to  denounce  him  as  *  no  Christian;*  who  con- 
ceives that  a  literary  verdict,  referring  the  Gospels  to  the  second  cen- 
tury instead  of  the  first,  outlaws  a  man  from  *  the  kingdom  of  God ;' 
who  can  read  this  book,  and  suppose  in  his  heart  that  here  is  a  man 
whom  Jesus  would  have  driven  from  the  company  of  disciples,  —  we 
can  only  wish  that  the  accuser's  title  to  the  name  were  as  obvious  as 
the  accused's.  Alas  for  this  poor  wrangling !  To  hear  the  boastful 
anger  of  our  stout  believers,  one  would  suppose  that  to  take  up  our 
faith  on  too  easy  terms,  and  to  be  drawn  into  discipleship  less  by  logic 
than  by  love,  were  the  very  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost !  Jesus 
thought  it  might  not  be  too  much  to  expect  of  his  enemies^  that,  being 
eye-witnesses,  they  might  *  believe  his  works  ; '  but,  of  his  friends,  it 
was  the  mark,  that  they  would  *  believe  him,^  But  now-a  days,  who 
are  our  *  patient  Christians,'  ever  busy  with  indictments  against  all 
counterfeits  ?  Why,  men  who  think  it  supremely  ridiculous  to  accept 
any  thing  or  being  as  divine,  unless  visible  certificates  of  character 
be  written  on  earth,  air,  and  water,  and  Heaven  will  pawn  tfu  laws  of 
nature  as  personal  securities. 

We  part  with  Theodore  Parker  in  hope  to  meet  again.  He  has,  we 
are  persuaded,  a  task,  severe  perhaps,  but  assuredly  noble,  to  achieve 
in  this  world.  The  work  we  have  reviewed  is  the  confession,  at  the 
threshold  of  a  high  career,  of  a  great  reforming  soul,  that  has  thus 
cleared  itself  of  hinderance,  and  girded  up  itself  for  a  faithful  future. 
The  slowness  of  success  awaiting  those  who  stand  apart  from  the 
multitude  will  not  dismay  him.  He  knows  the  ways  of  Providence 
too  well. 


THE  following  selection  from  a  discourse  by  Robert  Collyer  is 
pleasantly  done. 

The  great  German  family,  very  welcome  in  America  for  its  home- 
love,  industry,  frugality,  steadfastness,  and  love  of  freedom,  must  also 
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be  welcome  to  all  right-thinking  men  for  this,  —  that  it  can  transplant 
so  many  of  its  beautiful  old  habits  and  customs,  and  make  them  grow 
in  the  new  soil ;  can  insist  on  invading  our  eager,  hard-working  life 
with  festivals  like  this  *  Sangerfest,*  that  bring  green  woods  and 
great  melodies  into  the  very  temple  of  Mammon,  and  make  sights 
and  sounds  of  joy  invade  our  heavy  care.  The  German  population 
has  done  a  noble  work  in  transforming  Christmas  for  us.  I  hope 
and  trust  it  will  transform  midsummer  too.  Nothing  can  be  more 
desirable  than  that,  at  our  own  midsummer  festival,  green  boughs 
and  great  melodies  should  take  the  place  of  gunpowder  and  the 
political  speaker.  Very  good  it  is  for  the  soul  to  be  touched  by 
these  intimations  of  a  deep-seated  and  far-reaching  joyflilness  ;  to  be 
beguiled  by  a  song  from  taking  such  painful  thought  for  the  morrow ; 
and  be  taught  by  music,  also,  how  man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  melody,  as  by  every  word,  that  cometh  forth  from 
God. 

The  Puritans,  who  made  the  first  and  deepest  mark  on  this  land, 
were  not  musicians  and  singers.  Their  great  leaders,  Calvin  and 
Knox,  rather  regarded  music  as  a  snare  of  the  Evil  One,  and  gave  it 
a  very  poor  and  low  place  in  their  schemes  of  worship.  And  the 
Pilgrims  brought  that  spirit  with  them  to  their  new  home.  One  of 
our  poets  has  said,  that,  when  they  came,  — 

"  The  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
To  the  anthems  of  the  free." 

But  I  am  sure  that  these  steni  and  steadfast  men  and  women 
would  have  been  no  more  obliged  at  hearing  whatever  they  were 
pleased  to  sing  called  "  an  anthem  "  than  that  crabbed  remnant  of 
the  Covenanters  would  be  who  have  just  unchurched  their  most 
notable  member  because  he  has  dared  to  sing  the  Psalms  of  David 
in  a  way  that  is  not  authorized  by  their  own  deplorable  version  !  And 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  indifference  of  the  Puritans  to  all  melo- 
dies that  could  not  be  made  into  psalm-tunes,  in  that  time,  was  good. 
If  the  souls  of  these  men  and  women  had  been  open  to  music  there 
might  have  been  less  room  than  there  was  in  them  for  that  hardness 
of  the  good  soldier  so  essential  to  their  victory.  It  might  have  been 
with  them  as  we  have  all  heard  it  is  sometimes  with  the  Switzer.  At 
the  sound  of  the  dear  old  home-melodies  the  hearts  might  have  been 
clean  broken  that  had  borne  up  against  every  ether  trial,  and  they 
would  have  died  of  homesickness,  or  rushed  back  to  England  regard- 
less of  duty  and  of  God*s  intention  in  bringing  them  over.  I  think  it 
was  not  perversity  that  made  the  captives,  who  sat  down  and  wept  by 
the  rivers  of  Babylon,  hang  their  harps  on  the  willows,  and  refuse  to 
touch  them  when  those  that  had  carried  them  away  captive  required 
of  them  a  song.  It  would  have  been  intolerable  ;  the  song  would 
have  broken  their  hearts  ;  they  could  bear  all  but  Mj/.  And  so  I 
would  love  to  believe  that  God  weaned  his  people  from  the  old  melo- 
dies while  the  stern  work  waited  to  be  done  he  had  called  them  to 
do,  because  they  would  have  been  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  bunch 
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of  roses  and  spring-violets  would  be  on   a  cannon  in  the  day  of 
battle. 

But,  while  Calvin  disliked  music,  Luther  loved  it  He  said  ''  Music 
is  the  only  art  that  can  calm  the  deep  agitations  of  the  soul,  — one  of 
the  most  magnificent  gifts  of  God,  —  that  which  stands  nearest  of  all 
to  divinity,  —  and  is  so  good  to  me  that  I  would  not  exchange  the 
little  I  know  for  all  the  treasures  of  the  world."  And,  when  clean 
pressed  down  with  his  cares  and  sorrows,  the  great  reformer  would 
often  spend  half  the  night  in  singing.  And  it  is  Luther's  love  of 
music  that  is  coming  to  us  in  these  German  festivals,^ and  is  forcing 
itself  through  our  inbred  Puritan  silence.  Calvin  and  Luther  meet 
at  last  in  the  great  home  of  the  nations  ;  and  Luther  is  singing  the 
old  melodies,  and  Calvin  listens :  and  a  very  blessed  thing  it  will  be 
if  Luther  can  teach  Calvin  not  to  hear  singing  merely,  but  to  sing  ; 
not  to  tolerate  music,  but  to  make  it ;  and  can  permeate  and  inspire 
our  whole  American  life  with  this  delicate  and  ethereal  soul  of  sweet- 
ness and  light. 


THE  lips  of  the  politician  do  not  often  utter  words  as  noble  as 
the  following  from  the  speech  of  Hon.  James  M.  Ashley  upon 
his  renomination  for  Congress. 

To  the  antislavery  men  and  women  of  the  United  States,  we  owe 
our  political  redemption  as  a  nation. 

They  who  endured  social  and  political  ostracism,  the  hatred  of 
slave-masters  and  the  cowardly  assaults  of  Northern  mobs,  in  defence 
of  those  who  were  manacled  and  dumb,  and  could  not  ask  for  help, 
were  the  moral  heroes  of  our  great  antislavery  revolution.  To  them 
and  to  many  thousands  whose  names  will  never  be  written  on  the 
pages  of  history,  but  whose  lives  were  as  true,  as  unselfish,  and,  conse- 
crated as  any,  is  the  nation  indebted  for  its  regenerated  constitution, 
its  vindication  of  the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  its  solemn  pledge 
for  the  future  impartial  administration  of  justice. 

To  me  these  are  the  men  whose  lives  are  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  most  valuable.  I  admire  most  of  all  that  man  who,  having 
adopted  ideas  which  he  believes  to  be  right,  adheres  to  them  through 
good  and  evil  report,  and  consecrates  his  life  to  their  development 
I  do  not  ask  whether  he  agrees  or  disagrees  with  me.  I  only  care  to 
know  that  he  follows  with  fidelity  his  highest  and  best  convictions. 

I  hail  any  true  man  as  a  worthy  co-worker  in  the  interests  of  man- 
kind, who,  with  the  same  labor,  can  cause  one  additional  spear  of 
grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grows  now.  I  welcome  any  man  who, 
by  any  invention  or  contribution  to  science  or  art,  to  literature,  or  to 
law,  aids  in  elevating,  ennobling,  and  bettering  the  condition  of  man- 
kind. 


w 
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E  take  the  following  from  the  "  Sunday  Notes  "  of  the  "  Dover 
Gazette : "  — 


Rev.  Mr.  Abbot  took  for  his  subject,  "The  Humility  of  Free 
Thought."  In  opening,  he  quoted  the  following  extract  from  John 
Robinson's  farewell  discourse  to  the  little  band  of  Pilgrims  on  the 
eve  of  their  departure  in  the  Mayflower ;  viz.  *  Brethren,  we  are  now 
quickly  to  part  from  one  another ;  and  whether  I  may  live  to  see  your 
faces  any  more,  the  God  of  heaven  only  knows ;  but  whether  the 
Lord  has  appointed  that  or  no,  I  charge  you  before  God  and  his 
blessed  angels  that  you  follow  me  no  farther  than  you  have  seen  me 
follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  I  am  verily  persuaded  that  the 
Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  out  of  his  holy  word.*  The  Lu- 
therans cannot  be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw,  said  the 
speaker,  —  whatever  part  of  his  will  our  God  has  revealed  to  Calvin, 
they  will  die  rather  than  embrace  it ;  and  the  Calvinists  stick  fast 
where  they  were  left  by  that  great  man  of  God.  Therefore  let  this 
glorious  avowal  of  faith  in  the  progressive  development  of  Divine 
Revelation  serve  as  my  text  this  morning.  The  spirit  which  breathes 
throughout  the  entire  passage  has  been  the  spirit  of  genuine  radicals 
in  all  ages.  John  Robinson,  Christian  and  Puritan  though  he  was, 
believed  devoutly  in  the  inspiration  of  his  own  times,  and  looked  to 
the  future  for  fresh  unveilings  of  spiritual  truth.  He  bewailed  the 
tendency  of  the  church  to  follow  its  great  leaders  so  slavishly  as  to 
stop  where  they  stopped.  Doubtless  he  believed  that  the  new  truth  he 
yearned  for  would  break  out  of  God's  holy  word,  —  that  is,  the  Bible ; 
and  he  saw  not  that  he  himself  followed  Jesus  as  slavishly  as  the  Re- 
formed churches  followed  Luther  and  Calvin. 

Robinson  and  his  little  band  of  brave  hearers  represented  in  their 
day  the  very  vanguard  of  the  army  of  spiritual  freedom.  The  battle 
of  to-day  is  not  about  the  authority  of  Luther  or  Calvin,  but  about  the 
authority  of  the  Master  of  these.  We  are  not,  like  our  forefathers, 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  underlings  to  accept  the  yoke  of  their  supe- 
riors, but  we  cast  aside  the  Superior  himself.  We  acknowledge  no 
human  leader,  high  or  low,  but  the  divine  leader  dwelling  in  our  own 
souls.  Is  not  this  the  completion  of  the  Pilgrim's  struggle  —  the 
ripening  of  the  seed  so  heroically  planted  by  Robinson  himself?  In 
Robinson  we  are  struck  with  two  traits  of  character,  —  his  exceeding 
boldness  and  humility.  There  never  was  a  radical  yet  who  did  not 
exhibit  these  two  extremes  of  deep  humility  and  impregnable  inde- 
pendence ;  of  self  assertion  and  self-surrender ;  of  manly  faith  in  his 
own  soul  as  against  all  external  dictation,  and  of  lowly  trust  in  God 
as  against  all  seductions  of  spiritual  pride. 

We  have  not  the  requisite  space  to  report  the  reverend  gentleman's 
remarks  at  fuller  length,  and  will  close  our  report  in  giving  its  close, 
which  was  beautiful,  not  only  in  spirit,  but  in  language.  He  bade  the 
society  good-by  for  a  brief  season,  as  he  trusted ;  and  yet,  remember- 
ing how  uncertain  are  all  human  expectations,  what  better  could  he 
do  than  in  Robinson's  words  to  bid  them  watch  ever  for  the  breaking 
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of  more  light  into  their  souls,  and  to  charge  them  to  follow  him  no 
farther  than  they  had  seen  him  follow  the  spirit  of  truth  and  love  ? 
He  sought  no  disciples  of  his  own.  He  sought  but  to  help  them  all  to 
become  disciples  of  the  spirit  in  their  own  souls.  Here  and  every- 
where, now  and  at  all  times,  may  we  all  grow  daily  more  and  more 
profoundly  convinced  of  the  reality  and  sufficiency  of  this  transcen- 
dent faith  I  With  mingled  humility  and  independence  may  we  prove 
the  truth  of  our  ideas  by  the  diviner  beauty  of  our  characters,  know- 
ing that,  after  all,  by  that  test  must  our  faith  be  judged.  Follow  then, 
not  me,  but  that  inward  guide,  into  higher  truth  and  sweeter  peace 
and  purer  life  and  larger  love. 


ECONOMY. 

First  Voice. 

Ah  !  how  poor  the  fashion  of  the  day !  — 
Hoarding  wealth  'gainst  life's  far-off  decay. 

Second  Voice. 

Ah,  how  sad  the  fashion  of  the  day  !  — 
Spending  all  thou  hast  upon  the  way. 

Third  Voice. 

If  well  spent,  then  all  is  fairly  saved. 
For  the  road  thou  goest  is  richly  paved. 

Fourth  Voice. 

If  well  spent,  all  then  is  mare  than  saved: 
Unto  self  and  friends  thou'st  well  behaved. 

Fifth  Voice. 

If  well  spent,  then  'tis  not  spent  at  all: 
Thou  hast  ever  thine  own  at  beck  or  call. 

Sixth  Voice. 

If  one  hoards,  and  starves  his  soul  withal, 
Others  shall  dream  what  may  to  him  befall. 

S*       Ha       M> 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


History  of  the  American  Civil  War.  By  John  William  Draper, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  &c.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Containing  the  Causes 
of  the  War,  and  the  Events  Preparatory  to  it,  up  to  the  Close  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan's  Administration,  pp.  567.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Franklin  Square.    1867. 

There  is  so  much  in  this  volume,  that  no  adequate  idea  can  be  given  of 
it  in  a  brief  notice.  We  find  in  it  the  same  general  method  which  charac- 
terizes the  author's  works  on  "  Human  Physiology,"  the  "  Intellectual  De- 
velopment of  Europe,"  and  the  "  Civil  Policy  of  America."  In  the  present 
volume  it  is  applied  to  the  history  of  our  own  country  so  £ar  as  it  concerns 
the  development  of  the  sectional  antagonism  which  resulted  in  the  Civil 
War  ;  and  we  are  glad  that  the  author  has  made  such  application.  The 
work  is  interesting' and  suggestive  throughout,  and  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  American  youth  who  is  equal  to  the  comprehension  of  its 
thought 

While  we  regard  Dr.  Draper  as  in  some  respects  the  greatest  American 
author,  we  are  no  blind  follower  of  his,  and  do  not  indorse  all  that  he  has 
written.  We  heartily  accept  his  general  theory  of  history  without  fully  in- 
dorsing the  method  and  detail  of  its  elaboration.  The  author's  statements 
appear  at  times  to  be  extreme,  sometimes  fanciful.  As  an  example  of  the 
latter,  we  would  instance  a  generalization  concerning  the  moral  influence 
of  the  face  which  a  continent  presents  to  the  sky.  If  convex,  as  in  Europe, 
the  people  are  controlled  by  religious  sentiment ;  if  concave,  as  in  North 
America,  industrial  or  physical  motives  prevail  This  is  very  Buckle-like, 
but  we  have  to  confess  to  an  utter  void  of  comprehension  in  regard  to  any 
such  relation  between  the  configuration  of  a  continent  and  its  inhabitants. 
Guyot  has  shown  that  a  relation  does  exist:  it  is  such  relation  as  the 
above  that  we  are  unable  to  discern.  We  can  see  how  the  emergence  of 
European  civilization  from  ignorance  and  barbarism  has  fastened  ecclesias- 
tical establishments  upon  it  which  could  not  find  place  in  this  country,  and 
how  its  greater  maturity  has  enabled  it  to  develop  more  of  the  aesthetic  and 
formal  than  the  younger  civilization  of  America,  which  is  yet  so  fully 
absorbed  in  the  conflict  with  physical  difficulties  ;  but,  beyond  this,  the  tan- 
gible relation  of  cause  and  effect  scarcely  appears. 

As  an  example  of  extreme  statement,  we  would  instance  what  the  author 
says  of  the  influence  of  the  physical  forces  on  man.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  forces  have  a  very  great  influence  in  determining  historical  events  ; 
and  the  author  very  clearly  and  impressively  shows  what  that  influence  is, 
and  how  it  is  exerted :  but  in  some  instances,  as  we  think,  he  makes 
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entirely  too  much  of  it  He  urges  this  potency  in  a  manner  so  absolute  that 
it  becomes  really  an  error  in  respect  both  to  science  and  history.  Thus  we 
read :  *'  Nature  will  dominate  over  man,  and  will  constrain  his  actions. 
We  need  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  to  be  any  exception."  "  In  Ac 
hand  of  Nature,  man  is  like  clay  in  the  hand3  of  the  potter." 

All  this  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  true  of  primitive  man, — of  man,  running 
wild  in  the  woods  like  the  game  on  which  he  feeds  ;  but,  if  man  is  to  be 
regarded  in  history  as  an  independent  force,  it  is  not  true  of  civilized  man, 
who  in  a  great  measure  molds  the  conditions  of  his  life.  In  his  chapter 
devoted  to  the  subject,  the  author  well  shows  man's  power  to  control  the 
natural  forces,  and  modify  even  the  climate  in  which  he  lives.  In  the  very 
chapter  from  which  we  have  quoted  above,  he  even  says  that  we  may  ^  de- 
liver ourselves  from  the  action  of  natural  laws,  though  we  cannot  modify 
their  character,  nor  arrest  their  operation ; "  and  that  **  we  have  only  to 
study  Nature  in  order  to  prevail  over  her." 

Things  which  are  only  relative,  thus  stated  as  absolute,  have  led  some  of 
our  author's  critics  to  charge  him  with  holding  contradictory  theories  of 
history.  According  to  one,  nature  dominates  man  ;  according  to  the  other, 
man,  by  his  intelligence  and  will,  dominates  nature.  We  believe  that  there 
is  no  contradiction  in  the  real  character  of  the  thought,  but  only  in  the 
expression.  We  must  recognize  two  great  forces  in  history,  nature  organized 
in  man,  and  nature  outside  of  man.  These  are  very  intimately  related,  and 
they  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other.  In  a  sense  man  is  the  product  of  na- 
ture and  a  part  of  it ;  and  when  nature  acts  upon  him,  and  he  upon  it,  it  is 
but  one  part  of  nature  acting  upon  another.  The  forces  of  civilization 
exerted  by  man  are  in  this  sense  but  a  development  of  nature  in  the  gen- 
eral career  of  movement :  but  it  was  a  great  epoch  when  man  became  a 
self-conscious  being,  and  by  common  consent  he  is  treated  of  in  history  as 
an  individualized  force  ;  and  if  an  author  recognizes  the  power  of  physical 
nature  over  man,  and  the  power  of  thought  and  will  over  nature,  it  does  not 
follow  that  such  author  maintains  two  theories  of  history  which  are  contra- 
dictory. He  may  state  the  actual  antitheses  in  a  manner  so  absolute,  as 
apparently  to  contradict  himself;  but  the  two  things  are  compatible  in 
philosophy,  while  they  really  co-operate  in  the  production  of  historical  re- 
sults. We  may  speak  of  the  potency  of  physical  influences  in  the  molding 
of  man  ;  and  we  may  speak  also  of  the  force  of  ideas  in  the  determination 
of  historical  movement ;  and  whoever  has  not  discerned  the  moral  results 
of  physical  causes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  physical  results  of  moral 
causes,  has  studied  history  to  little  purpose.  The  historian  now-a-days 
who  would  treat  of  great  events,  and  sees  not  the  potency  of  physical 
causes  in  contributing  to  the  character  of  the  same,  should  throw  down  his 
pen  till  he  has  studied  anew  the  philosophy  of  history.  The  works  of 
Comte,  Buckle,  and  Draper  have  been  of  inestimable  service  in  this  regard : 
they  mark  an  era  in  history. 

But  here,  as  in  all  intellectual  movements  in  their  earlier  stages,  this  has 
been,  we  believe,  somewhat  fragmentary.    Comte,  Buckle,  and  Draper  have 
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ignored  the  element  of  race.  This  yre  must  set  down  as  a  defect  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  book  before  us.  We  admit  the  force  of  conditions  in  the  devel- 
opment of  races  and  species ;  but  after  a  race  or  species  has  taken  form,  and 
maintained  it  for  thousands  or  myriads  of  years  under  uniform  conditions, 
we  hold  that  the  race-qualities  thus  impressed  cannot  be  wholly  oblite- 
rated, except  by  extinction,  whatever  the  change  of  conditions  to  which  they 
may  be  afterwards  submitted.  While  the  naturalist  Quatrefages  {(/nite  de 
VEspece  Humaitu)  has  given  full  recognition  to  the  effects  of  conditions  in 
the  development  of  race,  he  is  yet  compelled  to  recognize  the  conservative 
element  of  race.  Thus,  two  unlike  races,  brought  together  and  placed  under 
the  same  circumstances  of  climate  and  of  life  in  general,  might  become 
modified  by  the  new  influences,  but  would  not  become  developed  into  an 
identity  of  form.  They  would  forever  preserve  a  relic  of  the  unlikeness 
from  which  they  started. 

This  potency  of  race  in  history  is  analogous  in  some  ways  to  the  potency 
of  ideas  in  history.  Both  may  have  been  originally  the  result  of  natural  or 
physical  forces ;  but,  once  developed,  they  are  powers  which  we  must  recog- 
nize, else  our  philosophy  of  history  is  at  fault. 

Having  read  what  there  is  in  this  volume  on  the  subject,  the  tyro  in  an- 
thropological science  would  be  astonished  upon  consulting  Broca,  Pouchet, 
Carl  Vogt,  and  other  advocates  of  the  plurality  of  the  human  species,  to 
find  so  many  facts  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  instability  of  race. 
When  we  reflect  that  unlike  peoples  have  lived  side  by  side  for  ages  under 
the  same  climatic  conditions,  and  are  still  very  unlike,  —  as,  for  example,  the 
Basques  and  their  neighbors  in  Spain,  the  ancient  Celts  and  the  more  mod- 
em Germans  in  France,  and  the  Caledonians  and  Iberians  in  England 
(since  the  days  of  Julius  Csesar),  —  we  may  well  doubt  the  all-puissance  of 
physical  conditions  and  the  historical  nullity  of  race.  Our  objection  to  Dr. 
Draper's  method,  is,  that  he  puts  the  doctrine  in  a  form  which  is  altogether 
too  absolute.  We  do  not  believe  it  correct  in  the  discussion  of  the  political 
problems  of  any  country,  new  or  old,  to  keep  in  view  such  conditions  as 
^  the  persistent  influence  of  climate,  and  the  ephemeral  influence  of  race.'* 
The  author  himself  acknowledges,  that,  though  capable  of  a  sort  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  negro  "at  best  will  never  be  more  than  an  overgrown  child," 
therein  recognizing  unequivocally  the  persistency  of  race. 

Climate  is  indeed  potent :  but  we  have  no  idea,  that,  through  its  influence, 
"  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  Old  World  will  re-appear  in  the  New  ;  that  the 
arts  of  Eastern  life,  the  picturesque  orientalism  of  Arabia,  will  be  reproduced 
in  our  interior  sandy  desert,  the  love-songs  of  Persia  in  the  dells  and  glades 
of  Sonora,  and  the  religious  aspirations  of  Palestine  in  the  similar  scenery  of 
New  Mexico."  Such  might  be  the  tendency  of  climate  :  but  we  have  other 
peoples,  and  other  appliances  for  locomotion  and  living  ;  and  the  ever-in- 
creasing facilities  for  intercommunication  and  intermixture,  and  the  blend- 
ing of  habits,  will  tend  to  the  promotion  of  social  homogeneity  in  the  domi- 
nant race,  and  will  prevent  the  development  of  very  dissimilar  peoples  with 
conflicting  ideas  and  tastes,  even  in  our  broad  land.    The  author  recognizes 
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these  equalizing  forces,  without,  perhaps,  according  to  them  their  full  eth- 
nological value  in  their  application  to  the  future  of  America.  In  regard  to 
Europe,  the  author  states  that  the  creation  of  artificial  climates  "  every 
passing  year  brings  the  population  of  that  continent  into  a  more  homoge- 
neous state ;  and  tends  to  diminish  physical  and  intellectual  diversities, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  unity  in  political  institutions."  Everywhere  the 
general  homogeneity  of  the  conditions  of  civilization  go  far  to  neutralize  the 
antitheses  of  climate. 

The  antagonism  between  the  North  and  South  was  due  mainly  to  an  in- 
cident —  the  incident  of  slavery  —  which  became  potent  through  the  con- 
trasts of  climate  ;  and,  without  this  incident,  climate  would  have  had  com- 
paratively little  power  to  produce  the  antagonism  which  culminated  in  our 
terrible  civil  war. 

While  the  Puritans  of  New  England  thought  it  was  their  interest  to 
make  slaves  of  Indians,  Negroes,  and  Moors,  they  were  as  ready  as  any  to 
do  it,  consecrating  their  acts,  as  their  wont  was,  with  a  great  deal  of  sancti- 
monious unction  ;  but  when  slavery  gathered  strength  in  the  South,  and  the 
Democratic  party  allied  itself  with  the  slave  interest  to  perpetuate  its  pow- 
er, the  Federalists  became  opposed  to  the  slave  interest,  and,  with  every 
political  campaign,  this  feeling  gathered  strength  in  New  England  and  the 
North,  till  at  length  the  war  was  precipitated.  But,  as  slavery  is  too  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  sole  and  independent  cause  of  the  war,  our  author 
does  well  to  go  farther,  and  press  the  influence  of  climatic  contrasts.  His 
chapters  on  the  subject  well  show  how  the  incident  and  the  constant  term 
of  the  problem  co-operated  to  influence  the  action  of  political  parties,  and 
develop  sectional  antagonism. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  contents  of  this 
volume.  We  should  not  have  ventured  this  much  by  way  of  criticism,  had 
we  not  been  impressed  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  great  value  of  the 
work  as  a  whole.  Like  the  author^s  "  Civil  Policy,"  it  bears  some  marks 
of  haste  in  its  production  ;  but,  whatever  the  defects,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  such  as  may  wish  to  find  originality  of 
method  in  American  history.  J.  s.  P. 

The  Myths  of  the  New  World  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Symbolism 
AND  Mythology  of  the  Red  Race  in  ^\.MERICA.  By  Daniel  G. 
Brinton,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c.     New  York  :  Leypoldt  &  Holt.  1868. 

While  a  science  of  God  is  perhaps  unattainable,  a  science  of  Religion  is 
not  only  possible,  but  is  already  in  progress.  Especially  for  the  science  of 
comparative  religion,  a  large  store  of  material  has  been  accumulated,  and 
considerable  advances  made  toward  its  rational  arrangement.  A  truly  noble 
study,  too,  is  this,  the  crown  of  all  scientific  studies  whatsoever.  Every 
piece  of  intelligent  and  faithful  labor  at  such  a  task  should  measure  no  ordi- 
public  of  Dr.  Brinton's  admirable  monograph  upon  the  religious  ideas  and 
nary  welcome.  We  therefore  crave  a  cordial  reception  by  the  American 
symbolism  of  the  red  race.    A  more  scholarly  study  has  not  been  made  by 
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any  American ;  and  the  exposition  is  as  clear  as  the  investigation  has  been 
thorough.  Even  more  might  be  said,  for  we  are  not  aware  that  this  work 
has  been  surpassed  in  its  own  kind  by  that  of  any  European  scholar ;  it 
touches  the  high  water-mark  of  such  researches. 

Dr.  Brinton  is  a  man  of  sound  and  complete  mind,  who  knows  the  polari- 
ty of  truth,  and  can  see  two  sides  of  a  matter.  This  ability  to  see  both 
sides,  as  ordinarily  attributed,  is  not  indeed  the  highest  intellectual  virtue. 
As  commonly  taken,  it  is  merely  the  ability  to  weigh  one  set  of  facts  against 
another,  and  to  strike  a  balance  with  moderation  and  precision.  It  is  the 
virtue  of  men  of  the  world,  deliberative,  unimpassioned,  skilled  in  necessary 
compromises,  and  is  the  easier  in  proportion  to  one's  coldness  of  mind. 
We  attribute  to  Dr.  Brinton  a  far  higher  ability.  He  perceives  correlative 
principles,  opposite,  but  reciprocal,  concurring  by  their  diversities  to  the 
same  result ;  and  by  this  fact  alone  is  stamped  a  man  of  superior  mind. 
For  example,  he  sees  and  declares  that  the  idea  of  God  cannot  be  derived 
from  external  nature,  and  that  a  confusion  of  thought  is  implied  in  the  at- 
tempt at  such  a  derivation.  On  the  other  hand,  he  perceives  with  equal 
clearness  that  the  idea  of  God  is  never  developed  in  vacuo,  but  everywhere, 
in  its  primitive  manifestation,  is  assimilated  by  man's  natural  experience, 
taking  the  garb  and  semblance  of  sensuous  impression.  These  facts  are 
not  contrary,  but  correlative.  Yet  they  have  been  esteemed  contrary,  and 
furious  partisanships  have  arisen  accordingly.  One  party,  perceiving  that 
the  idea  of  God  is  strictly  spiritual,  hold  that  it  must  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  sheer  ejection  from  man's  consciousness,  —  behind  which  emission 
some  assert  and  some  deny,  a  supernatural  injection  into  consciousness. 
When,  therefore,  these  find  a  primitive  people  giving  the  name  God  to  tlie 
sky,  the  sun,  and  other  natural  objects,  they  are  violently  "  exercised  "  in 
spirit,  and  cry  out  Heathenism  !  Polytheism  !  Idolatry  !  and  the  like.  The 
other  party,  perceiving  that  primitive  religion  always  assumes  the  garb  of 
sensuous  impression,  and  so  imputes  divinity  to  grand  natural  objects, 
straightway  concludes  the  idea  of  God  parasitical,  and  the  word  God  mere 
rhetoric  ;  or,  with  Volney,  they  think  all  theology  a  travesty,  perhaps  con- 
sciously devised,  of  man's  knowledge  acquired  by  observation.  It  is  the 
old  quarrel  between  the  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  methods.  The  quarrel 
may  as  well  subside.  The  two  methods  concur.  Pure  a  priori  thought  and 
pure  a  posteriori  knowledge  are  alike  impossible  ;  when  either  thinks  itself 
standing  alone,  the  other  is  ever  there.  Experience  furnishes  material  to 
thought,  and  thought  a  principle  to  experience.  So  the  idea  of  God  is,  as 
Dr.  Brinton  declares  it,  "  an  immortal  and  ubiquitous  intuition  ;"  yet  did 
it  not  come  to  light  by  alliance  with  sensuous  experience,  assimilated  and 
assimilating,  his  book  had  never  been  written.  He  sees  at  once  its  genesis 
in  the  soul  and  its  dependence  upon  nature,  —  its  pure  spirituality  in  es- 
sence and  its  relationship  in  form  with  man's  experience  of  the  world. 

Again,  Dr.  Brinton  has,  what  is  so  rare  in  America,  the  patience  and  the 
pure  interest  of  the  true  scholar.  No  partisan,  no  pleader,  without  desire 
to  make  out  a  case  or  propagate  an  opinion,  he  is  more  intent  than  an  at- 
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toraey,  and  more  warmly  engaged  than  a  propagandist  More  than  fees 
can  buy  or  dogmatic  heat  inspire,  he  gives  to  the  sole  love  of  truth.  Out  of 
this  pure  interest  have  come  the  indefatigable  pursuit  of  facts  and  the 
patient  sifting  of  material,  which  enable  him  to  speak  not  as  one  who  has 
*'  read  up  "  for  the  occasion,  but  from  a  full  mind,  and  in  that  unmistakable 
tone  of  a  man  whose  knowledge  is  not  of  yesterday.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  this  subject  seems  to  us  exhaustive.  What  may  be  learned 
concerning  the  matter  by  reading,  he  knows  and  knows  well.  He  has  not 
indeed  been  able  to  travel  largely,  to  examine  monuments,  to  study  tradi- 
tions where  they  still  are  handed  down,  to  acquire  information  at  first  hand, 
but  is  only  book-learned.  This  is  a  disadvantage ;  especially  it  is  a  disad- 
vantage that,  while  reasoning  so  largely  from  the  testimony  of  language,  he 
must  depend  upon  vocabularies,  often  scanty  and  ill  chosen,  supplied  by 
others.  Much,  however,  of  the  information  upon  his  subject  exists  only  in 
books  ;  those  from  whom  it  was  derived  having  perished  without  posterity, 
or  having  left  behind  them  a  posterity  only  in  body,  not  in  mind.  Besides, 
his  manner  of  studying  the  subject  enables  him  more  easily  to  make  that 
comprehensive  survey  at  which  he  aims,  and  which  was  chiefly  needed. 

When,  now,  it  is  added  that  our  author  has  a  remarkable  power  of  trans- 
porting himself  into  the  vague,  indeterminate  states  of  consciousness 
proper  to  primitive  peoples  and  to  children,  and  that  he  possesses  the  art 
to  smelt  his  ore,  presenting  to  the  reader  only  the  pure  metal,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  has  brought  his  task  a  rare  assemblage  of  qualifications. 

With  the  matter  of  his  treatise  we  can  deal  but  slightly,  barely  enough  to 
suggest  his  manner  of  treatment  He  begins  with  the  idea  of  God  as  ob- 
served among  the  red  race.  Here  the  questions  we  would  be  likely  to  ask 
might  be  such  as  the  following :  Did  they  believe  in  a  personal  God  ?  Was 
their  system  monotheistic  or  polytheistic  ?  Did  they  hold  to  a  unitive  or 
to  a  dualistic  interpretation  of  the  universe  ?  And  here  the  fact,  strange  to 
those  who  have  learned  to  think  with  modem  definiteness,  is  that  at  not 
one  of  these  questions  had  this  race  distinctly  arrived.  Their  God  was  not 
personal,  yet  he  was  not  definitely  the  contrary.  He  was  the  above,  the  su- 
pernatural :  farther  than  this  they  had  not  clearly  said.  The  Great  Mani- 
to,  or  Great  Spirit,  is  the  product  of  Christian  adaptation  to  native  ideas. 
But,  not  conceiving  of  God  as  personal,  they  were  nature-worshipers,  it 
will  be  said.  There  is  much  to  support  such  a  statement.  Undoubtedly 
they  paid  a  religious  respect  to  great  natural  phenomena,  —  the  wind,  for 
example.  A  man  of  less  perspicuity  than  Dr.  Brinton  would  have  set  them 
down  as  adoring  the  forces  of  nature.  But  the  forces  of  nature  have  never 
been  adored.  "  Nature-worship "  is  merely  imaginary.  Does  a  modem 
Christian,  who  says  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  or  "  Kingdom  of  God,"  indif- 
ferently, think  that  the  sky  is  God  ?  Is  ^^  a  "  nature-worshiper  ?  "  We 
take  it  that  no  one  ever  thought  the  literal  wind  a  divine  being.  No  such 
blunder  underlies  our  own  use  of  the  word  Spirit^  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  means  wind.  Primitive  men  worshiped  somewhat  signified  to  the 
imagination  by  natural  forces  and  phenomena.     Civilized  men  do  the  same. 
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The  difference  is  that  the  latter  reflectively  distinguish,  where  the  former 
did  not  distinguish.  The  word  wind  never  meant  spirit  otherwise  than  as 
a  trope.  The  civilized  man  knows  it  to  be  a  trope  ;  the  primitive  man  prac- 
tically apprehends  it  as  such  without  reflecting  upon  the  difference  between 
its  literal  and  tropical  use.  The  unity  of  human  consciousness  is  not  broken 
by  **  the  progress  of  religious  ideas."  And  though  Dr.  Brinton  does  not 
expressly  emphasize  this  point,  as  we  do  here,  he  treats  it  with  a  clear 
mind,  and  contributes  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  it  by  the  reader. 

If  we  pass  to  the  question  of  monotheism  or  polytheism,  the  answer  again 
does  not  correspond  to  the  sharp,  though  sometimes  superficial,  distinctions, 
which  men  have  now  learned  to  make.  There  is  found  among  them,  our 
author  says,  no  clear  and  conscious  monotheism.  Whatever  seems  like 
this,  is  of  late  date,  imported  from  Europe.  Then,  of  course,  they  were 
polytheists,  some  will  say.  Hold  a  little.  Dr.  Brinton  is  aware  that  the 
sense  of  a  superior,  comprehending  unity  is  inseparable  from  the  religious 
consciousness,  and  of  its  very  essence.  But  there  is  a  unity  of  number, 
and  a  unity  of  substance.  There  is  but  one  matter,  we  have  reason  to 
think,  throughout  the  solar  system :  this  does  not  forbid  the  plurality  of 
worlds,  or  the  distinction  of  chemical  elements.  The  Above,  the  Divine 
of  the  red  race  has  various  names  and  forms,  but  unity  of  substance.  Only 
the  highest  voices  of  that  race  declared  this  unity,  but  it  is  the  perpetual 
undertone  of  the  religious  consciousness,  here  as  elsewhere.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  numerical  unity  of  God  may  be  too  much  insisted  on.  Christendom 
has  abandoned  Hebrew  monotheism,  and  returned  to  a  mode  of  polytheism  ; 
it  has  not  retrograded,  but  advanced,  in  doing  so.  True,  good  Christians 
will  deny  vehemently  that  they  are  in  any  sense  polytheists.  On  what 
ground  ?  On  the  ground  that  they  hold  only  to  a  plurality  of  divine  per- 
sons, but  to  a  unity  of  the  divine  substance.  In  the  same  sense,  Homer 
was  a  monotheist,  since  he  maintains  the  consanguinity  of  the  gods,  that  is, 
their  unity  of  nature.  The  modem  Christian  merely  emphasizes  a  distinc- 
tion, which  was  felt  and  indirectly  affirmed  by  Homer,  without  being  re- 
flected upon.  But  the  Divinity  of  the  red  race  r.emains  for  the  most  part 
in  the  formless  state.  Neither  the  unity  of  substance,  nor  the  plurality  of 
form  is  distinctly  set  forth  ;  both  are  possible  according  to  their  conception. 

The  orAy  pun  polytheism  possible,  is  a  dualism,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  good 
God  and  a  bad  one.  Here  the  unity  of  nature  is  denied.  Did  the  red  race 
believe  in  a  Devil  ?  It  appears  they  did  not.  This  may  seem  to  the  modern 
liberal  a  point  gained  —  an  argument  furnished  against  the  existence  of  a 
supernatural  Satan.  He  is  too  fast :  the  red  man  is  not  above  dualism,  he 
is  beneath  it ;  moral  ideas  do  not  as  yet  enter  into  his  religion.  He  does 
not  affirm  a  devil  because  his  God  is  no  more  good  than  bad. 

We  have  sought  to  give  but  the  merest  taste  of  a  remarkable  book,  the 
work  not  only  of  a  learned  scholar,  but  also  of  a  perspicacious  and  discrim- 
inating mind.    But  we  have  not  even  hinted  at  the  character  of  the  special 
discussions,  with  all  the  curious  and  interesting  detail,  by  which  they  are 
llustrated.   An  example  of  what  is  here  alluded  to,  may  be  found  on  almost 
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any  page,  but  we  may  mention  the  chapter  on  the  sacred  number  four. 
This  number,  derived  from  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  meets  one 
at  every  turn  among  the  aborigines  of  this  continent ;  and,  represented  by 
a  cross^  it  had  given  a  place  to  this  symbol  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  same  number  had  a  certain  importance  in  the  Christian  Scrii>- 
tures ;  and  we  still  hear  of  **  the  four  winds  of  heaven,"  "  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,"  and  the  like.  This  is  but  one  instance  out  of  many  which 
Dr.  Brinton's  pages  supply,  of  the  homogeneity  of  human  thought,  even  in 
det<iils  that  seem  far  removed  from  the  necessary  import  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  humanity.  But  our  readers  must  purchase  the  book,  and  study  for 
themselves  ;  nor  will  any  intelligent  man  do  so  without  finding  himself  well 
rewarded.  d.  a.  w. 

A  Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  form  of  Questions  and  Answers.  By 
the  Rev.  George  W.  Cox,  M.  A.,  Late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  First  American,  from  the  Second  London  Edition.  New  York  : 
Leypoldt  &  Holt,  1868. 

This  manual,  besides  being  scholarly,  and  well-prepared,  has  the  greater 
merit  of  affording  interpretations  of  mythologies,  and  is  therefore  not  only 
an  aid  to  the  young  student  of  history,  but  will  prove  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  religion. 

It  supplements  the  best  hand-books  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  key  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  universal  Bible  which  is  best  suited  to  young  minds.  The  Greek 
legends,  the  loveliest  stories  ever  told,  give  the  romance  of  religion,  and 
lead  the  young  to  a  love  for  the  study  of  it,  which  unlovely  Hebraism  would 
fail  to  do. 

This  book  on  the  desk  of  every  young  person  in  America,  would  hasten 
the  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  wish,  that  we  might  grow  out  of 
our  present  transitional,  insipid,  mongrel  religion  into  sweet,  healthy,  Hel- 
lenistic love  and  faith. 

Mr.  Cox  has  unclasped  a  book  of  rarest  poetry.  Tales  which  before 
seemed  ugly  and  meaningless,  under  his  touch  glow  with  significance  and 
beauty.     We  give  a  brief  selection. 

"  What  is  this  wonderful  siege  of  Troy  ? 

*♦  It  is  *  a  repetition  of  the  daily  siege  of  the  east  by  the  solar  powers  that 
every  evening  are  robbed  of  their  brightest  treasures  in  the  west.' 

"  What  is  the  treasure  stolen  in  the  Iliad  } 

"  Helen,  whose  name  is  the  same  as  the  Indian  Sarama,  the  dawn,  from 
which  the  name  Hermeias  or  Hermes  is  likewise  derived. 

"  Is  the  name  of  Paris  also  found  in  the  old  Sanskrit  poems  ? 

"  Yes ;  he  is  there  called  Pani,  the  deceiver,  who,  when  SaramA  comes 
seeking  the  cows  of  Indra,  beseeches  her  to  remain  with  him.  This  SaramA 
refuses,  but  she  accepts  from  him  a  drink  of  milk ;  this  passing  disobedi- 
ence of  Sarama  to  the  commands  given  to  her,  is  the  germ  of  that  unfaith- 
fulness of  Helen  which  causes  the  Trojan  war."  j.  b.  m. 
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LEAD   US   NOT   INTO  TEMPTATION. 

THERE  are  no  powers  of  the  human  mind  that  exert  an  influence 
so  overwhelming  in  all  the  affairs  of  men  as  those  of  pride  and 
love  of  approbation.  A  proper  self-respect  is  necessary  to  every  in- 
telligent individual,  and  differs  essentially  iii  its  action  from  a  mere 
self-conceit.  These  powers  give  strength  to  the  strong,  and  confidence 
to  the  weak  in  intellect  And  as  great  mental  powers,  mostly  com- 
bined with  great  sensitiveness  of  organization,  tend  to  modesty  of 
thought  and  deportment  by  the  insight  they  give  into  the  wonders  of 
creation  and  the  insignificance  of  human  capacity,  it  results,  that  the 
individuals  so  endowed,  rarely  reach  the  higher  grades  of  social  posi- 
tion, but  yield  the  way  to  the  boasting,  reckless,  and  self-asserting. 

It  is  not  class,  nor  sect,  nor  prosperity,  that  creates  pride.  These 
only  give  opportunity  for  its  outward  expression.  It  is  to  be  found 
among  human  beings  of  every  condition  —  strongest  in  those  least 
civilized,  though  often  best  educated  intellectually,  and  in  those  who 
have  had  the  animal  propensities  most  cultivated  by  bad  training  and 
example.  A  barbarous  people  in  its  conceit  fancies  it  has  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  civilization  and  enlightenment  It  has  no  capacity 
of  consideration  for  others.  And  contentions  about  religion  and  poli- 
tics are  sufficient  evidence  of  a  low  state  of  human  progress. 

The  world  has  always  been  governed  by  the  self-assertors.  It  is 
such  a  good  world  for  them,  so  credulous,  so  easily  led,  so  liberal  with 
its  contributions  I  Take  the  savage  —  he  is  a  natural  criminal,  influ- 
enced by  an  enormous  self-conceit    A  child  in  intellect,  he  b  a  giant 
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in  endurance,  where  pride  sustains  him.  Take  our  criminals  of  a 
hardened  kind  —  their  predominant  characteristic  is  pride ;  they  are 
boastful  of  their  deeds,  anxious  for  public  attention  and  notoriety. 
Take  a  large  amount  of  what  b  called  aristocracy  —  pride  and  vanity 
are  its  pillars  of  strength.  In  the  savage,  these  powers  are  a  natural 
outgrowth ;  necessary  perhaps  in  that  particular  development  of  hu- 
man existence.  In  the  criminal,  they  are  the  result  of  anti-natal  im- 
pressions, bad  training  and  example.  But  in  the  aristocracy,  they  are 
the  fruits  of  a  S3rstem  of  educational  development,  which  tends  to  con- 
trol or  crush  out  sentiments  of  humanity,  fraternal  feeling  and  social 
charity,  and  introduce  a  cold-hearted  and  wiley  spirit  of  selfishness 
and  domineering.  This  will  explain  why  in  modem  times,  among  na- 
tions the  most  semi-civilized,  acts  of  barbarity,  coup  d^etdtSy  and  rebel- 
lions, have  occurred,  directed  by  princes  and  nobles,  real  and  pre- 
tended, of  which  the  less  conceited  classes  of  society  would  be  utterly 
incapable. 

Religion  is  of  two  kinds :  religion  proper,  or  the  being  good  and 
doing  good,  irrespective  of  all  modes  of  accidental  belief;  and  religion 
artificial,  or  the  method  of  imitating  religion  by  forms,  ceremonies, 
movements,  gestures  and  postures,  using  idols,  creeds,  fables,  quaint 
dressings  and  theatrical  representations. 

Religion  is  humble,  free,  honest,  frank,  loving,  seeking  the  liberty 
of  others  rather  than  its  own,  and  thus  the  more  certainly  assuring  it 
without  selfish  efforts  or  selfish  prayers.  When  therefore  a  represen- 
tative of  religion  encroaches  upon  the  natural  liberty  of  another  man, 
whether  of  mind  or  body,  we  know  by  that  act  that  he  has  no  relig- 
ion, and  represents  no  religious  act.  He  merely  resurrects  the  savage 
and  criminal. 

A  pope,  who  in  his  pride,  no  matter  what  the  pretext,  places  his 
foot  on  the  neck  of  another  man,  whether  emperor  or  beggar,  loses 
his  Christian  character.  An  emperor,  who  ceremonially  washes  the 
feet  of  the  poor,  only  mocks  savagely  a  higher  sentiment  Kings 
and  ministers,  who  tread  upon  the  rights  of  others,  murdering  in  the 
form  of  war,  tyrannizing  under  pretence  of  governing,  persecuting 
under  party  or  sectarian  animosity,  are  only  representatives  of  the  old 
criminal  class. 

Read  the  edicts  of  eastern  monarchs.  Brothers  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  king  of  kings,  lords  of  the  twenty-four  umbrellas,  &c  &c.  ; 
then  read  the  edicts  of  western  monarchs,  popes,  and  other  unre- 
strained people  ;  there  is  but  a  short  step  from  the  savage  bombast 
of  the  one  to  the  semi-civilized  conceit  of  the  other. 
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In  the  Bible  printed  in  Edinburgh,  17 15,  we  have  a  dedication  '^to 
the  most  High  and  mighty  Prince,  James,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King 
of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  &c., 
and  beginning,  "  Great  and  manifold  were  the  Blessings,  (most  dread 
Sovereign)  which  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  bestowed 
upon  us  the  people  of  England,  when  first  he  sent  your  majesty's 
Royal  Person  to  rule  and  reign  over  us,"  &c.  The  worthies  then 
speak  of  Elizabeth,  as  "  the  bright  occidental  star,"  and,  "  the  appear- 
ance of  your  majesty,  as  of  the  Sun  in  his  strength,"  &c. 

This  conceit  in  politics  is  the  source  of  oppression  ;  in  religion,  of 
persecution,  slander  and  falsehood,  or  want  of  consideration  for 
others ;  in  business,  of  robbery,  sharp  practice,  and  deception. 

In  the  world  of  work,  it  is  not  the  man  who  creates  wealth  by  the 
labor  of  his  hands  or  brain,  but  he  who,  in  the  lottery  of  life  and  its 
ill-regulated  usages,  finds  the  opportunity  to  take  hold  of  the  accumu- 
lations of  labor,  who  represents  pride.  In  the  official  and  clerical 
world,  it  is  not  the  clerk  or  priest  who  does  the  practical  work  that  the 
nation  or  church,  firm  or  company  require,  but  the  superintending 
official,  who  having  it  in  his  power  to  escape  real  labor,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  pride  in  the  concern. 

£ver3n¥here  in  the  actions  of  men,  it  is  less  the  individual,  than  the 
position  to  which  he  attains  or  into  which  he  is  thrust,  that  calls  forth 
the  conceit  which  is  the  foundation  of  irregularity  and  imbecility.  It 
is  in  fact  the  demoralization  of  inequality. 

There  is  in  life  but  one  counterbalancing  power  capable  of  nullify- 
ing the  persistent  action  of  this  absorbing  and  universally  active  fac- 
ulty, and  that  is  conscientiousness,  or  a  sentiment  of  justice.  This  is 
the  great  Uver  of  civilization ;  the  mental  pivot  about  which  all  selfish 
agencies  work  with  little  danger.  It  is  a  power,  as  yet,  by  reason  of 
the  necessities  of  mere  existence,  so  inactive  and  weak,  that  it  scarcely 
exerts  any  active  influence  over  one  mind  in  a  hundred.  Benevolence 
or  charity,  brought  into  activity  by  the  general  progress  of  knowledge 
and  improved  training,  is  gradually  drawing  it  out  into  practical  life 
by  the  demands  it  is  unceasingly  making  upon  it 

Look  to  the  effects  of  pride  in  brutalizing  the  mind.  With  what  in- 
difference, men  and  women,  but  a  few  short  centuries  ago,  enjoyed 
the  spectacle  of  the  decapitation  or  torture  of  some,  so  called,  "  State 
criminal ! "  Kings,  queens,  and  their  attendants  would  '*  take  pleas- 
ure "  in  the  scene,  satisfied  that  a  traitor  to  their  interests  deserved 
such  a  death.  Yet  it  is  alleged,  these  men  and  women  were  tenderly 
brought  up!     Take  the  priest  full  of  piety  and  charity  —  with  what 
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zeal  he  has  gloated  over  the  agonies  of  the  victims  of  rack,  and  wheel, 
and  fire  !  the  word  "  heretic "  or  "  infidel  "  had  turned  him  crazy ! 
The  honest  and  ever  praying  Moslem  is  a  fanatic  of  the  worst  kind 
when  the  "  dog  of  a  Christian  "  is  before  him.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  careftil  instillation  of  self-conceit  in  religion,  which  has  character- 
ized the  corrupted  Christian  sects,  in  particular,  and  its  predecessors, 
has  done  more  to  torment  and  degrade  humanity,  than  most  of  the 
so-called  pagan  creeds. 

With  such  systems  of  pride  in  politics  and  religion,  we  could  not 
have  freedom.  Then  what  constitutes  freedom  ?  not  a  name.  But 
that  system  of  simplified  laws  and  fair  usages  between  human  beings, 
that  gives  to  each  perfect  liberty  of  action  consistent  with  the  rights 
of  others.  A  nation  of  freemen  may  be  governed  by  a  despot,  and 
yet  be  free.  But  a  nation  of  despots  —  that  is,  a  nation  whose  laws 
are  the  plaything  of  every  rogue  —  may  have  the  most  liberal  of  gov- 
ernments in  name,  and  yet  not  know,  in  the  general  oppression  of  one 
by  another,  even  ^  shadow  of  real  liberty.  "  Where  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 

I.    In  the  Religious  System. 

In  the  struggles  of  spirit  to  control  matter,  two  points  present  them- 
selves prominently  as  shaping  our  course,  and  causing  us  to  deviate 
almost  insensibly  from  the  main  object  of  our  conquest  —  namely, 
necessity  and  opportunity.  A  spiritual  force  prompts  to  improvement, 
to  change,  to  the  amelioration  of  our  condition  ;  while  the  fresh  ardor, 
generosity,  and  self-sacrifice  of  youth  energize  our  efforts,  suggest  the 
modes  of  action,  and  indicate  the  probable  road  to  success.  This  ac- 
tivity is  a  necessity  of  our  mental  organization.  But  when  we  have 
conquered  difl&culties,  triumphed  over  opposition  in  the  scramble  for 
mere  existence ;  have  acquired  reputation,  fame,  power ;  even  dictate 
our  will,  our  interpretations  of  law  to  many,  perhaps  to  millions  ; 
then,  with  opportunity,  our  feelings  and  opinions  change. 

Thus  are  we  led  into  temptation;  the  sober  mind  is  crazed.  I 
would  not  say  that  all  leaders  and  teachers  have  through  success  and 
opportunity,  forgotten  their  first  inspirations,  and  deviated  into  sel- 
fishness, which  is  the  imbecility  of  intellect.  But  in  the  very  few  cases 
wherein  the  wise  man  has  clung  to  his  wisdom,  martyrdom  has 
crowned  the  effort  of  early  aspirations  before  age  and  opportunity 
clouded  the  purity  of  his  intentions. 

Wherever,  in  such  cases,  the  teaching  has  deviated  from  the  teacher, 
these  errors  can  be  traced  to  the  less  purely  inspired  minds  of  disci- 
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pies,  who  were  merely  temporarily  magnetized  by  the  spiritual  power 
of  their  masters,  and  whom  success  and  the  opportunity  of  control 
have  corrupted.  In  part,  also,  to  the  impossibility  of  rooting  out 
ancient  habits  and  superstitions,  which  by  time  and  ancestral  influ- 
ence have  become  so  engrafted  into  the  mind,  that  a  long  training  in 
an  opposite  mode  of  thought  could  alone  obliterate  them.  Now  those 
systems  of  "  religion  "  have  best  succeeded,  which  most  cunningly  in- 
corporated these  evils  by  a  mere  change  of  names.  But  by  so  doing, 
they  have  perpetuated  the  evils  they  might  have  cured.  What  is  called 
Christianity,  is  so  full  of  the  Saturnalia  of  its  predecessors,  that, 
stripped  of  the  name,  the  difference  in  doctrine,  forms,  dressings  and 
ceremonies  is  hardly  discoverable.  The  Protestant,  or  protesting 
spirit,  is  as  ancient  as  the  corruption  itself.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
mercial and  political  habits  of  the  controlling  classes,  hostile  to  the 
principles  of  equality  and  fraternity,  overthrew  the  true  doctrine  that 
makes  all  men  free,  and  re-inaugurated  the  system  of  superstition  and 
authority. 

Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  and  we 
have  a  proof  of  this  influence  in  his  organization  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood and  doctrine.  He  was  acquainted  no  doubt  with  those  mechan- 
ical, magical  or  chemical  arts,  whereby  the  ancient  priests  imposed 
their  will  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord "  upon  the  ignorant ;  exciting 
or  quenching  the  fire  upon  the  altar;  making  statues  and  pictures 
weep,  &c.,  &c. 

A  murderer,  driven  into  the  wilderness,  necessity  taught  him  wis- 
dom, made  him  conceive  plans  of  religious  organization,  which  in  the 
strife  and  glitter  of  Egyptian  social  life  would  never  have  been  sug- 
gested to  his  mind.  He  sought  in  vengeance  his  opportunity  and 
found  it ;  the  outlaw  became  a  leader,  and  the  oppressed,  whether  few 
or  many,  under  his  experienced  guidance,  passed  the  desert 

How  far  these  Homeric  traditions  are  true  in  fact,  is  not  here  the 
question.  The  oriental  story-teller  in  those  lands  where  education  is 
scarely  known,  much  less  writing  and  printing,  still  finds  listeners  and 
admirers,  whether  he  relates  the  story  of  the  creation  of  a  world,  the 
adventures  of  a  princess,  the  sufferings  of  Job,  or  the  wonderful  deeds 
of  Hercules,  or  Joshua.  He  embellishes  to  attract ;  he  exaggerates 
to  glorify  his  hero  or  his  God  ;  and  he  who  undertakes  to  record  his 
wonders,  must  make  just  allowance  for  his  ardstic  and  zealous  im- 
provements upon  the  originals. 

We  have  in  this  story  of  a  Jewish  tribe  a  litde  history  of  man  in  his 
various  struggles  to  overcome  by  spiritual  power  the  material  influ- 
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ences  which  in  the  earlier  stages  of  semi-civilized  life  have  so  complete- 
ly controlled  him.  As  man  prc^esses  in  a  knowledge  of  the  spiritual 
laws,  he  learns  to  reach  a  higher  plane.  But  in  that  grand  march  of 
mind  how  slow  the  steps  of  civilization  I  how  many  imperfect  efforts  ! 
how  many  failures!  what  acts  of  violence  to  accomplish  the  very 
progress  which  denounces  those  acts !  The  more  we  investigate  the 
Chinese,  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  records,  whether  cut  in  the  rocks,  or 
written,  the  farther  we  are  compelled  to  carry  back  the  story  of  civil- 
ization. A  thousand  years  is  indeed  but  a  day  in  such  a  work.  The 
childish  fables  of  the  Jew  or  Arab,  modem,  compared  with  those  of 
other  nations  of  the  farthest  East,  had  in  the  Western  movement  of 
civilization,  been  carried  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
pioneer  Abrahams  of  the  time. 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  Moses  story  is  :  that  his  people  had 
originally  no  organized  priesthood,  but  respected  the  inspirations  of 
intuidve  thinkers  or  seers.  He  established  an  aristocracy  of  spirit- 
ual guides ;  organized  forms  of  worship,  including  ark,  cherubim  and 
other  paraphernalia  already  in  use  for  thousand  of  years,  wherever 
lazy  authority  had  imposed  itself  to  live  upon  the  labor  of  others. 

The  pioneers  of  nations  bring  free  thoughts  and  ways  with  them ; 
but  time  binds  the  old  bonds  again  about  them,  and  the  freedom  left, 
is  too  little  to  save  them  from  national  and  moral  d^^adation.  Once 
organized  in  the  interests  of  a  class,  the  Jewish  progress,  like  that  of 
the  nations  which  had  preceded  them  among  Eastern,  and  which  fol- 
lowed them  among  Western  nations,  never  went  beyond  the  tempora- 
ry prosperity  of  that  class.  The  legalized  beggary  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  and  their  mental  subjection  through  priestiy  control,  ab- 
sorbed the  sources  of  wealth,  created  political  parties  among  the 
idlers,  and  led  to  revolutions  and  invasions. 

Their  kings  or  chiefs  —  for  the  term  king  is  scarcely  fitting  for  the 
chief  of  so  very  small  a  territory  as  Judea  —  were  clearly  imposed  by 
the  influence  of  the  priests,  who  are  instinctly  opposed  to  human  free- 
dom. Being  dependent  for  support  on  the  bounty  of  others,  priests 
naturally  love  that  power  and  authority  which  can  render  their  sup- 
port more  liberal  and  permanent  Blinded  by  the  necessity  of  their 
position,  imposed  upon  them  by  their  training,  they  do  not  see  the 
irreligious  side  of  their  material  dependence,  but  prompted  by  the 
opportunity  of  power  and  influence,  advocate  all  royal  claims  to 
authority.  The  emphatic  warning  of  Samuel  could  not  change  their 
instinctive  determination. 

Still  the  old  love  of  the  people  for  inspired  teachers  is  shown  in  the 
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pertinacity  with  which  they  put  faith  in  them.  They  were  accused  of 
"  stoning  the  prophets,"  just  as  in  modem  times  the  people  are  ac- 
cused of  the  crimes  and  revolutions  of  political  parties  —  which  are 
really  organized  and  controlled  by  the  idle  and  poor  of  the  upper 
classes,  the  Mirabeaus  of  society  —  while  in  fact,  the  prophets  were 
stoned  at  the  instigation  of  the  priesthood  by  the  "  faithful,"  or  rowdy 
element,  of  their  church  system.  This  method  of  opposition  is  still  in 
vt^ue  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

In  all  these  movements,  Moses  seems  to  have  asserted  his  own  im- 
portance mth  considerable  energy,  while  he  strove  to  maintain  it  by 
means  of  a  class  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. But  in  the  case  of  Mahomet,  who  lived  to  see  and  feel  his  own 
authority,  the  case  is  still  more  evident. 

We  all  know  into  what  a  state  of  corruption  the  Christian  church 
had  fallen  after  it  had  by  persecution,  quitted  the  fraternal  or  social 
system,  and  re-entered  the  class  or  self-asserting  system  of  authority 
and  priesthood.  Many  reformers  appeared  who  could  not  reconcile 
the  original  teachings  with  the  paganized  forms.  They  all  perished 
or  "  repented  and  were  converted."  Mahomet  alone  was  successful. 
Having  escaped  the  knife,  indignation  and  necessity  drove  bim  to  re- 
sistance, to  aggression  as  a  means  of  revenge,  and  then  to  conquest 
With  conquest  commenced  his  opportunity. 

He  who  had  undertaken  in  the  simple  conscientiousness  and  entiiu- 
siasm  of  his  youthful  spirit,  from  love  of  God  and  jusdce,  to  reform 
the  Christian  church,  now  under  the  new  aspects  of  prosperity,  die 
dazzling  influences  of  power,  the  excitements  of  self-conceit,  and  the 
flatterings  of  friends,  was  not  long  in  asserting  self  in  everything. 
The  wilting,  humble,  zealous  instrument  now  proclaimed  himself  the 
master,  and,  while  still  advocating  in  opposition  to  the  traders  in  reli- 
gion, and  their  profitable  worship  of  saints  and  images,  the  supremacy 
of  one  God,  the  Father  of  all  as  taught  by  Jesus,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  the  first  of  men :  "  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Ma- 
homet is  his  prophet." 

No  prophet  can  be  considered  perfect  who  does  not  entirely  forget 
self.  We  may  say  that  no  one  is  a  true  prophet  who  ever  asserts 
himself  in  any  way  above  his  fellow  men.  If  Jesus  is  true,  it  is 
because  he  taught  the  brotherhood  of  all.  An  assertion  of  superiority 
is  at  once  an  assertion  of  pride  and  vanity,  which  are  active  faculties 
of  mete  animal  or  criminal  life.  It  is  the  subjection  of  these  to  the 
universal  ends  or  law  of  life,  the  good  of  all  that  characterizes  Christ- 
ian teaching.     Those  who  want  to  make  Jesus  assert  himself  above 
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others,  are  always  themselves  self-assertors,  who  thus,  under  the 
shadow  of  this  assumption,  fight  for  their  own  personal  aggrandize- 
ment and  power  to  persecute  and  oppress  others. 

"  I  am  better  than  thou,"  is  the  universal  sect-doctrine,  the  spirit 
of  rivalry  and  animosity  that  fires  the  fanaticism  of  the  thoughtless, 
the  grand  stimulant  of  social  troubles,  wars  and  crimes.  When  in 
the  plastic  mind  of  the  child,  an  animal  in  all  its  insdncts,  this  spirit 
of  self  conceit  is  excited  until  it  absorbs  all  others  and  closes  the 
intellect  to  a  fair  appreciation  of  the  other  and  better  ways  of  God, 
how  can  the  words  of  Christian  love,  and  justice  and  fraternity  be 
anything  but  a  mockery  of  imitation  forced  upon  it  occasionally 
among  its  relatives  and  friends,  whom  it  has  a  self-interest  in  trying 
to  love  ? 

Nearly  all  the  religious  life  of  a  few  good  souls  is  devoted  to  root- 
ing out  the  errors  thus  built  into  the  mind.  The  bad  brick  of  savage 
pride  and  hatred  is  hardened  in  with  the  mortar  of  prayer  and  pious 
usages.  To  replace  it  is  the  slow  work  of  the  ages,  aided  by  God's 
angels. 

What  man's  religion  is  —  if  we  may  call  these  errors  of  belief, 
religion  —  so  is  his  social  and  political  mode  of  action.  The  grandly 
true  religious  doctrine  of  fraternity,  in  active  conflict  with  superstition 
nearly  3000  years  ago,  has  progressed  in  spite  of  caste  and  priest- 
hood, until  it  has  become  now-a-days  a  dogma  of  clerical  teaching, 
manipulated  with  much  care  and  fear  in  the  hands  of  the  self-assertors. 

Of  more  modern  reformers,  when  the  necessity  of  their  movements 
culminated  in  power,  did  the  opportunity  always  escape  them  to  retali- 
ate upon  their  opponents  ?  Did  they  leave  untroubled  more  enlight- 
ened and  progressive  spirits  ?  Need  we  refer  to  Calvin,  to  Luther 
even,  the  Puritan  fathers  and  many  others  ?  Jf  Gregory  "  the  Great," 
in  the  night  of  the  Dark  Ages,  calculating  on  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  Tartar  aristocracy,  then  lording  it  over  Europe, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  impose  clerical  power  over  the  western 
world,  did  he  do  more  than  Mahomet  in  changing  firom  religious  zeal 
and  artificial  humility  to  crazy  ambition  ? 

In  the  savage  and  semi-civilized  condition,  man  is  said  to  be  a 
"fighting  animal."  He  fights  to  rob  —  religiously,  socially,  politi- 
cally. And  in  these  contests  of  opportunity  the  prophet  as  well  as 
the  priest  have  too  often  shown  a  criminal  zeal.  An  eminent  writer 
in  his  history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  remarks  with  much  truth  :  "  it 
is  undeniable  that  in  the  Israelitish  Prophets  as  in  the  Scotch  Re- 
formers, the  pugnacious  principle  was  too  much  in  the  ascendant." 
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And  just  so  long  as  the  "  prophets  prophesy  falsely  in  my  name  and 
the  people  love  to  have  it  so/'  will  the  principle  of  Religion  be  misun- 
derstood and  the  idolatry  of  forms  and  beliefs  prevail. 

Another  example  of  self-assertion,  modem  and  feeble  in  these 
more  enlightened  times,  is  that  given  in  the  late  letter  of  the  amiable 
old  man,  Pope  Pius  of  Rome,  in  which  he  protests  against  the  "  odi- 
ous laws  "  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Austria.  This  is  its  "  odious  " 
nature  as  described  by  him  :  "  That  law  (Dec.  21,  1867,)  establishes 
free  liberty  for  all  opinions,  liberty  for  the  press,  and  all  faiths,  and 
no  matter  what  "  confession  or  doctrine.''  What  careful  training  in 
erroneous  habits  and  thoughts,  cemented  by  prayer,  and  stimulated 
by  adulation  and  fulsome  flattery  as  to  his  own  personal  importance, 
must  have  been  necessary  to  pervert  a  naturally  good  mind.  Here 
we  have  one  of  the  last  protests  of  pride  against  true  religion,  which 
is  fraternity,  good  will,  freedom.  Here  we  have  the  system  which  is 
always  praying  selfishly  for  itself  and  its  own  power  to  control — which 
thus  arrives  necessarily  at  self-assertion  and  love  of  despotism,  or  the 
control  of  others  for  the  supposed  good  of  a  few  —  utterly  at  variance 
with  religion :  that  is,  praying  for  and  helping  others  unselfishly,  or 
tjie  being  good  and  doing  good.  A  system  of  praying  to  impose  its 
will  and  whimsies,  live  idly  upon  and  oppress  others,  rather  than 
leave  to  others  that  liberty  which  God  gives  to  all.  Thus  is  reli- 
gion persecuted  in  the  name  and  under  cover  of  religion ;  liberty, 
under  the  pretence  of  liberty  ;  right,  through  acts  and  forms  of  law 
and  justice. 

Another  form  of  self-assertion  by  an  advocate  of  clerical  power  is  : 
"  Heresy  and  infidelity  have  not,  and  never  had,  and  never  can  have, 
any  right,  being,  as  they  undeniably  are,  contrary  to  the  law  of  God." 
Then  the  Catholic  system,  being  "  heresy  and  infidelity  "  to  the  pre- 
ceding systems,  as  always  denounced  by  them,  must  be  "  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God." 

A  Bishop  of  St  Louis  frankly  says :  "  Catholicity  will  one  day 
rule  America,  and  religious  freedom  will  be  at  an  end."  Here  the 
demon  of  exclusiveness  and  tyranny,  trained  and  nurtured  in  the  old 
books,  creations  of  the  unmanly  man  of  savage  times,  dreams  of 
power  over  millions,  and  luxurious  idleness  out  of  their  hard  earned 
industry. 

Just  as  in  a  field  of  wheat  we  observe  that  the  finest  and  truest 
ears  are  those  bent  down  meekly  to  the  earth,  so  where  there  is  true 
religion  the  mind  is  humble,  simple,  and  ever  open  to  knowledge  and 
conviction.     With  the  self-assertors,  the  height  of  wisdom  has  been 
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attained,  and  every  new  and  beneficent  discovery  denounced  by  them 
as  "  odious,"  and  the  inventor  pointed  out  /or  hcUred  I  God  is  truth. 
Religion  is  the  manifestation  of  truth.  If  a  man  has  attained  the 
standard  of  man,  his  first  duty  when  he  comprehends  the  diversity 
of  opinions,  beliefe,  and  interests  created  over  the  world  by  the  Father 
of  all,  is  studiously  to  investigate  the  system  in  which  he  happens  to 
have  been  brought  up,  and  ascertain  the  history  of  his  sacred  re- 
cords, traditions,  and  superstitions.  If  he  assumes  self-conceitedly 
that  "  our "  system  must  be  true,  starting  from  such  a  sandy  foun- 
dation, his  researches  will  only  end  in  deception.  For  strong  as  the 
reasoning  power  of  man  may  be,  pride  and  pocket-interest  have  a 
stultified  invincibility  about  them  which  ever  turn  aside  the  benig- 
nant rays  of  truth. 

2.    In  the  Social  System. 

The  necessities  of  life  and  the  opportunities  again  mislead  us.  If 
we  would  train  a  child  in  the  way  it  should  go,  look  to  its  earliest 
impressions.  The  agitations  of  life  affect  father  and  mother  unfavor- 
ably—  hence  the  offspring.  Then  the  education  is  the  result  of  the 
bigotry  and  selfishness  of  a  sect.  The  child  is  not  allowed  an  inde- 
pendent, that  is,  a  religious  thought  It  must  follow  the  old  books. 
It  must  not  ask  an  unauthorized  question.  If  it  wants  to  know  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  human  doctrines,  constantly  confiicting  with 
God-laws,  the  scowl  and  blow  are  sure  to  follow.  Its  love  for  truth 
and  knowledge,  it  is  told,  comes  from  a  creature,  called  Satan.  Such 
children,  however  good  they  might  have  been,  become,  through  this 
cramming  of  contradictory  stories  and  imperfect  scientific  or  artistic 
knowledge,  constitutional  liars. 

In  the  moral  and  intellectual  training,  words  and  books  are  made 
to  supersede  facts  and  laws.  The  sciences  are  the  play-ground  of 
youth ;  words  meaningless  to  children,  are  the  Sahara  of  the  intellect. 
The  tenderest  child  understands  an  object  only  by  seeing  and  feeling 
it.  Scholars  have  often  little  originality,  and  are  frequently  most 
dangerous  social  and  political  advisers.  If  the  true  principles  of 
political  economy  were  taught  children,  could  they  in  after  life  live 
by  robbing  others,  when  they  understood  the  penalty  ?  Could  they 
pursue  unproductive  professions  without  shame  ?  Could  they  take 
from  a  fellow  man  his  just  earnings,  under  pretext  of  giving  employ- 
ment ?  Could  they  dismiss  a  man  and  ruin  his  family,  making  him  a 
dependent  or  beggar  for  the  time  being,  because  he  differed  in  opin- 
ion? 
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All  that  in  the  social  system  is  erroneous  is  maintained  chiefly  by 
the  "  learned  "  in  the  quaint  old  "  sacred  "  books  of  every  profession. 

Can  it  be  possible,  said  an  eminent  "  Divine/'  that  my  father  has 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  upon  my  education  only  for  me  to  find 
now  both  .time  and  study  wasted  ?  Can  the  years  I  have  spent  in 
perfecting  my  medical  studies  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  said  a  skillful 
physician  of  the  old  school  practice,  be  almost  valueless  in  these  days 
of  homoeopathy  and  "  laying  on  of  hands  ? "  There  are  many  such 
complaints  in  life.  Every  day  inventions  supersede  the  rude  labor  of 
hand  ;  but  the  many  gain  by  increase  of  work  and  greater  skill. 
Shall  the  "gentlemanly"  professions  make  no  progress?  Watts's 
first  engines  were  bungling  affairs  ;  the  cylinders  were  not  bored,  but 
hammered,  and  "  leaked  in  every  direction."  "  The  velocity,  violence, 
and  horrible  noise  of  the  engine,  gave  universal  satisfaction."  "What 
a  contrast  this,"  says  a  modem  writer,  "  to  the  smooth,  irresistible, 
noiseless  action  of  a  steam-engine  of  the  present  day,  constructed 
with  mathematical  accuracy  and  perfect  finish  I " 

Shall  the  work  of  politics,  religion,  law,  and  medicine  stand  still, 
while  the  machinist  and  the  laboring  man  are  conquering  the  world 
by  mechanical,  material,  and  consequently  moral  improvements  ?  It 
is  useless  for  the  learned  to  occupy  themselves  with  ingenious  soph- 
istries to  reconcile  the  truth  of  progress  with  the  errors  of  the  past. 
Such  compromises  of  conscience  will  not  pass  with  the  world  for 
infallible  truths. 

The  importance  of  the  higher  professions  cannot  be  denied.  To 
administer  Justice;  to  cure  the  sick;  to  point  out  religious  truths; 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  direct  the  policy  of  a  nation,  are  each  and  all 
most  important  objects. 

There  is  in  the  world  of  nature  a  wonderful  order  and  obedience 
to  law.  Each  life  manifestation  seems  in  itself  to  be  perfect,  and  to 
fulfil  with  earnestness  and  energy  the  law  of  its  being.  There  is  no 
inequality ;  no  enslavement  of  others  ;  no  false  uses  ;  but  a  general 
freedom  of  action,  which  leave  each  creature  at  liberty  to  follow  out 
the  object  of  its  creation. 

It  is  not  so  with  man.  In  passing  from  the  animal  to  the  intellect- 
ual condition,  a  portion  seem  to  have  commenced  by  violating  the 
rights  of  others,  and  with  the  progress  of  the  encroachment,  they  evi- 
dently increased  in  the  wickedness  of  their  arts,  until  all  humanity 
became  subjected  to  the  artificial  social  arrangements  which  grew  out 
of  this  fighting  disorder.  Yet  the  wronged  demanded  right,  the  sick 
called  for  cure,  the  discouraged  for  hope.    Thus  the  conqueror,  as 
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the  representative  of  force,  became  also  the  dispenser  of  justice ;  the 
physician,  and  often  the  priest 

But  the  one-man-power  could  not  be  everywhere ;  and  hence  his 
rights  were  delegated  to  such  as  would  make  a  "  loyal "  use  of  them. 
Just,  however,  as  men  are  emancipating  themselves  from  the  slavery 
of  labor,  so  also  must  they  do  so  from  the  power  of  these  petted  and 
chartered  professions,  which  restrain  the  progress  of  truth  in  their, 
particular  branches,  and  pervert  them  to  oppression  and  fortune- 
making  uses. 

These  professions  have  been  called  "  gentlemanly,"  because,  not 
only  were  special  studies  demanded,  and  special  privileges  granted  to 
make  them  attractive  to  the  youths  of  the  upper  class,  but  that  they 
might  become  ornaments  to  the  courts  and  ramparts  about  the  usur- 
pations of  the  conquerors  who  patronized  them.  The  lawyer  was 
needed  to  defend  the  newly  acquired  conquests ;  the  medical  man  to 
cure,  and  by  his  supposed  magic  powers,  to  ward  off  ills  and  evils  ; 
the  priest  to  consecrate  the  power  imposed,  and  anoint  the  uneasy 
hero ;  the  politician  to  give  official  dignity  and  importance  to  his 
capricious  whims  and  will  (insanity  of  power) ;  while  the  soldier,  a 
gentleman  at  ease,  who  used  to  exercise  his  predatory  habits  on 
friends  and  foes  alike,  still  maintains  with  blind  obedience  the  order 
of  this  disorder. 

All  these  habits  have  modified  by  the  progress  of  civilization.  But 
still  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  working  of  these  petted  professions 
is  disadvantageous  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  inasmuch  as  justice, 
charity  (cure),  and  veneration  have  been  perverted  into  mere  chan- 
nels of  class  selfishness.  The  scientific  have  been  alternately  perse- 
cuted and  praised,  because  their  practical  truths  were  dreaded  as 
fatal  to  imposture  and  assumption.  But  cowed  by  their  false  position, 
the  seekers  of  truth  have  too  often  professed  not  to  believe  their  own 
discoveries,  until  they  found  that  the  vulgar  had  learned  to  believe 
them! 

If  the  professions  do  not  now  blindly  obey  a  tyrant,  they  obey  but 
too  blindly  the  many  tyrants  of  wealt-h.  The  priests,  wrapped  up  in 
the  pleasures  of  social  visits  and  entertainments,  find  it  hard  to  fre- 
quent the  poor.  How  can  they  ?  Should  there  be  such  poor  ?  There 
is  a  pleasure  however  in  giving,  particularly  of  other  peoples*  money ; 
and  there  is  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  contrast  with  their  wretched- 
ness !  How  grateful  these  poor  things  are !  How  charming  is 
charity  !  But  why  not  be  still  more  charitable,  as  the  early  Christ- 
ians tried  to  be,  by  being  just  to  them  ?    The  medical  man  is  occa- 
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sionally  useful  in  shutting  up,  as  insane,  troublesome  wives  and  heirs — 
a  business  once  absorbed  by  convents  and  monasteries.  While  the 
lawyer  looking  to  the  "  very  great  importance  "  (rascality  of  some 
rich  man)  of  a  case  proves  or  disproves  it  according  to  the  interest 
he  receives  in  it  The  soldier  sells  himself  for  his  living  to  sustain 
without  reflection  the  unreason  of  power. 

But  in  this  action  of  bodies  of  men  so  disadvantageous  to  society, 
the  individuals  are  comparatively  innocent  and  unwilling  instruments. 
There  b  many  a  pang  of  sorrow  and  oath  of  indignation  at  the  inevi- 
table necessity  of  doing  one's  "  duty."  There  is  many  a  mocking 
thought  at  the  trickery,  imposture,  and  charlatanism  which  the  victim 
of  place  is  forced  to  carry  out 

However  necessary  each  profession  may  be  in  its  true  position,  as 
at  present  exercised,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious  to  the 
general  interest  Few  of  these  busy  persons  add  to  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  ;  they  are  consumers,  not  producers ;  they  waste  by  expensive 
habits  what  would  suffice  to  support  several  of  the  producing  class, 
and  therefore  there  must  be  a  large  counterpart  of  pauperism.  Lib- 
eralize the  professions,  simplify,  popularize  them ;  take  from  them  ex- 
clusiveness,  and  their  learning  will  be  less  blundering,  more  solid, 
and  inflnitely  more  useful.  And  as  men  become  more  learned,  as 
scientific  knowledge  has  become  more  general,  we  observe  that 
professional  men  have  become  less  conceited  and  positive  in  their 
assertions  and  assumptions  of  practice.  The  old  books  begin  to  be 
appreciated  at  their  real  value. 

We  might  illustrate  the  irresponsible  character  of  these  professions 
by  anecdotes  which,  if  extreme,  show  at  least  the  power  men  in 
authority  have  to  do  wrong  with  perfect  impunity,  and  the  defective- 
ness of  the  law  system,  concentrated  by  usurpers  in  a  few  hands  to 
suit  their  own  purposes.  There  are  two  remedies  to  this  evil ;  liber- 
alizing the  practice  and  dispensation  of  justice,  and  making  judges 
and  magistrates  responsible  for  their  acts. 

Some  six  or  seven  centuries  ago,  Roman  law  became  so  popular, 
that  popes  and  councils  forbid  the  clergy  to  study  it  "  To  men  of 
that  time,"  says  a  writer,  "  lost  in  the  chaos  of  feudal  laws,  the  Roman 
Code,  an  admirable  collection  of  logical  deductions  derived  from 
natural  equity  and  common  utility,  seemed  truly,  as  they  called  it, 
*  written  reason.* "  The  Judge-made  law-system  of  England  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  two.  Many  Roman  principles,  but  a  deceptive  feudal 
practice. 

It  has  become  a  common  saying  in  our  own  free  land,  that  a  rich 
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man  cannot  be  convicted  of  a  crime,  yet  that  in  Europe  the  highest 
nobles  have  little  chance  of  escape.  Here,  however,  is  some  exag- 
geration. An  English  judge,  in  commenting  on  a  case  before  him 
some  years  ago,  said :  "  Lawyers  must  feel  ashamed  of  the  number 
of  conflicting  decisions."  Human  experience  everywhere  dreads  and 
mocks  at  the  system.  He  that  is  right  fears  more  that  the  wrong 
doer.  The  majority  of  lawsuits  are  persecutions  of  honest  people  by 
rogues,  who  know  that  all  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  wrong.  And 
the  tricks  and  frauds  are  rather  defended  and  praised  than  denounced 
by  those  on  the  bench,  who,  having  been  trained  in  the  same  false 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  act  from  ignorance. 

By  substituting  a  page  of  an  almanac  of  one  year  for  that  of 
another  year,  a  lawyer  confused  a  witness  and  gained  hb  cause  I  No 
one  saw  the  injustice  to  the  cause,  but  every  one  applauded  the 
fraud  1  A  gentleman  was  accused,  convicted,  and  hung,  for  the  sup- 
posed murder  of  his  neice,  upon  evidence  that  some  one  heard  her 
say :  "  O  uncle,  you  will  kill  me  I "  She  had  run  away  to  be  married, 
and  for  a  year  never  heard  of  the  trial.  The  lawyers  by  taking  sides ^ 
by  hunting  up  ill-natured  testimony,  by  exaggerations,  and  painting 
him  out  to  the  indignation  of  the  jury  as  a  hypocritCy  aiming  to  obtain 
possession  of  her  fortune^  brought  about  the  death  of  a  man  of  spotless 
character  1  The  lawyer's  object  is  not  to  ascertain  the  fact^  but,  as  he 
takes  sideSy  to  gain  his  case. 

There  was  another  noted  case  in  England.  A  very  amiable, 
learned,  and  conscientious  man,  came  into  considerable  possessions. 
The  lawyers  opposing  him,  anxious  to  make  money  out  of  the  case, 
induced  parties  (not  heirs),  to  attack  his  rights.  They  had  no  legal 
case ;  but  the  judges,  knowing  their  purposes  apparently,  winked  at 
the  illegality.  In  about  a  year  they  proposed  terras,  but  were  firmly 
refused,  as  their  course  was  regarded  as  an  attempt  at  swindling. 
Years  passed  away,  and  again  and  again  they  urged  a  settlement ; 
and  finally  after  an  altercation,  threatened  to  destroy  their  victim. 
They  succeeded,  and  by  the  only  means  in  their  power  —  they  muti- 
lated one  of  the  principal  documents  ;  but  the  timidity  of  a  clerk  led 
to  a  discovery,  and  the  suicide  of  the  chemist  employed.  They  then,  a 
little  later,  substituted  a  forgery  for  another  document,  and  backed  up 
their  charges  by  old  letters  which  they  had  procured  or  stolen,  and  in 
several  of  which  they  had  altered  the  sense  of  passages  so  as  to 
appear  to  support  their  charges.  These  they  read  to  the  jury  without 
proper  verification. 

In  none  of  these  cases  of  "  legal  practice  "  will  any  punishment  be 
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found  to  have  followed  the  frauds,  even  when  discovered.  The  lawyers, 
in  the  latter  case,  had  so  well  covered  their  tracks^  that  though  they  did 
not  prove  their  charge,  they  escaped  unhurt,  and  yet  afforded  the 
judges  excuse  enough  to  decide  in  favor  of  illegality.  The  impolicy  of 
refusing  to  share  with  these  persons,  who  are  now  authorized  irrespon- 
sibly to  dispense  laWy  is  evident ! 

In  medical  practice,  the  fortune-making  power  sometimes  modifies 
the  action  of  the  profession.  Many  years  ago,  a  young  practitioner 
was  remonstrated  with  for  curing  his  patients  too  rapidly;  he  was 
very- indignant.  His  income  now  is  immense.  It  is  a  common  cus- 
tom for  men  of  wealth  to  allow  the  family  physician  a  fixed  sum  per 
annum.  A  rich  Englishman,  not  having  adopted  that  plan,  paid  for 
attendance  and  drugs  about  $1,500  a  year.  Under  better  advice  he 
agreed  to  pay  $500  as  a  fixed  rate.     Sickness  disappeared. 

These  are  all  cases  of  necessity  and  opportunity,  the  growth  of  a 
system  conceived  in  selfishness,  and  carried  out  in  ignorance  of  the 
rights  of  humanity.  The  military,  as  well  as  the  clerical  professions, 
have  their  anecdotes  too,  but  so  well  known  as  scarcely  to  need 
example.  If  these  pet  professions  of  the  "  governing  "  classes  have 
such  natural  deformities,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  arbitrary 
power,  called  government,  under  its  various  imperfect  forms,  is  not 
much  in  advance  of  them.  Has  a  man  a  claim  upon  his  govern- 
ment, it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  amount,  unless  by  a  divi- 
sion of  spoils. 

The  most  lamentable  part  of  the  effects  of  training  in  wrong  ideas, 
is  the  demoralization  of  even  the  best  disposed  men.  Take  a  secta- 
rian fanatic,  built  up  on  the  platform  of  self-conceit !  what  violence, 
what  denunciation !  what  readiness  to  persecute !  A  distinguished 
English  barrister  was  blamed  for  disgracing  his  profession  by  accept- 
ing silver  instead  of  gold  from  a  client  I  He  apologized,  adding  : 
"but  I  took  every  sixpence  the  fellow  had,  and  I  hope  you  don't  call 
that  disgracing  the  profession  ?  " 

C.  Piazzi  Smith,  says,  "  Whatever  a  rich  man  wants  done,  he  can 
always  get  clever  lawyers,  even  the  first  of  the  day,  to  help  him  to  do." 
The  "  Irish  Republic,"  commenting  on  impeachment,  remarks ;  "  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  a  lawyer  to  be  a  statesman.  A  lawyer  would 
stand  on  the  99th  part  of  a  hair  for  a  technicality,  and  thereon  mur- 
der a  principle  which  concerned  humanity,  to  satisfy  some  old  fogy 
precedent  of  the  feudal  ages,  or  some  narrow  individual  or  local  in- 
terest" 

But  the  worst  of  these  habits  is  their  effect  upon  the  victims.    "  We 
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sometimes  speak  of  the  days  of  the  Inquisition,  and  solace  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that  they  have  gone  forever :  but  nothing  but  the 
form  of  the  thing  has  changed  ;  instead  of  the  thumb<screw  and  the 
rack,  we  employ  social  scandal,  we  run  down  a  man's  business  so  that 
he  cannot  get  a  living,  we  drive  him  out  of  the  church  and  out  of  the 
town,  and  it  is  not  our  fault  if  he  is  not  crowded  out  of  the  world.^ 

This  boasted  law  is  so  fond  of  doing  wrong,  that  if  a  man  is  cheated 
by  false  misrepresentations  into  contracts  clearly  fraudulent  as  time 
will  develop,  the  law  gives  no  relief,  but  makes  the  honest  man  the  slave 
and  supporter  of  the  knave.  It  sides  with  the  rogue,  and  impudtotly 
says  ;  '^  it  is  your  fault  if  you  are  not  as  great  a  rogue  as  the  cheat, 
and  if  you  have  not  more  foresight  than  a  seer.  Since  you  will  be 
honest  and  manly  you  must  pay  the  penalty."  The  excuses^  alleged 
for  reasons^  are  mere  insults  added  to  injury.  But  if  a  poor  man  at- 
tempts  such  a  trick  upon  a  rich  man,  how  soon  the  lawyer  finds  a  rem- 
edy. 

Just  as  in  law  and  religion,  so  the  old  medical  books  contained  an 
abundance  of  mystification,  bad  diagnosis,  and  stupid  experiment. 
The  savage  man  is  displayed  in  the  violence  of  the  treatment ;  and 
we  need  not  go  far  back  to  find  prescriptions  fit  for  the  "  medicine 
man  "  of  our  red-skins.  But  just  as  chemistry  is  ridding  itself  of 
alchemy,  so  medicine,  religion,  and  law,  are  ridding  themselves  of 
the  charlatanisms  of  the  past. 

It  will  always  be  remarked  that  the  professions  are  linked  together 
by  a  common  bond  of  union,  of  thought  and  interest  Hence  there 
is  a  general  opposition  to  innovation,  or  to  that  which  threatens  the 
temporary  interest;  and  a  general  reliance  upon  fictions  and  false 
practices,  because  they  are  old.  They  prefer  the  uncertainties ;  things 
that  decide  nothing,  cure  no  one,  right  no  one,  and  benefit  no  one 
substantially  out  of  the  class.  Hence  while  preaching  p>eace,  the 
preachers  are  inculcating  prejudice,  and  are  most  active  abettors  of 
war ;  while  lauding  the  healing  art,  man  follows  an  unhealing  prac- 
tice ;  while  quoting  great  maxims  of  law  and  justice,  men  sanction  the 
legal  confirmation  of  almost  every  wrong  ;  and  while  talking  of  patri- 
otism and  glory,  they  are  committing  robbery  and  assassination ! 

When  we  see  how  humanity  has  been  kept  in  subjection  and  igno- 
rance by  the  infiuence  of  these  great  professions,  and  how  their  trad- 
ing capacities  or  fortune-making  powers  rival  in  selfishness  the  great 
commercial  interests  of  the  world,  we  almost  wonder  that  men  should 
attribute  to  any  church  system  those  passages  in  Revelation  which 
would  seem  to  be  so  much  more  applicable  to  agencies  whose  exclu- 
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siveness,  pride  and  combination  are  so  universally  disadvantageous 
to  humanity.  The  effort  of  the  early  Christians  to  establish  a  better 
system  of  equality  and  fairness  would  show  that  their  great  teacher 
or  teachers  had  comprehended  the  difficulty.  For  the  "woman 
arrayed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,"  &c.,  and  "  upon  her  forehead  was 
a  name  written  mystery,"  &c.,  is  far  more  applicable  to  the  mystifi- 
cations  of  professional  practice  of  every  kind  than  to  any  one  in  partic- 
ular. 

The  land,  air,  and  water,  are  gifts  of  God  to  man,  not  made  by  man, 
but  for  him,  and  the  usurpation  at  an  early  date  of  the  first  is  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  pauperism.  There  b  ample  opportunity  for 
creating  wealth  without  usurping  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  soil. 
Its  productive  capacity  is  infinitely  less  than  it  should  be  if  free  to 
man.  The  waste,  resulting  from  the  failures  of  individual  effort  to 
cultivate  it,  is  enormous.  Combination  and  machinery  will  yet  do 
wonders  ;  but,  if  land  is  the  chief,  it  is  far  from  being  the  only,  source 
of  wealth.  The  industry  of  man  has  created  such  a  wonderful 
variety  of  productive  labor,  that  nothing  is  needed  but  freedom  from 
ezclusiveness,  monopoly,  and  oppression,  together  with  fair  pay  to 
every  one  for  labor  performed,  to  create  a  power  of  exchange  that 
seems  illimitable. 

All  that  approaches  truth  distinguishes  itself  by  simplicity.  The 
falsest  systems  all  wear  a  disguise.  It  would  seem  as  if  an  instinct  of 
wrong  prompted  men  to  show  their  falsity.  Instinctively  the  rogue 
wears  a  mask  of  honesty  ;  this  is  his  homage  to  virtue  :  but  he  wants 
to  impose ;  and  immediately  he  puts  on  the  startling  robe  of  the 
charlatan,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  all  of  which  have  a  "  sacred  " 
meaning.  The  king  wears  a  crown,  and  is  arrayed  in  gorgeous  gar- 
ments. The  soldier  sports  a  gay  uniform,  and  stars  and  crosses,  in 
addition  to  arms.  The  priest  in  "  purple  and  fine  linen,"  mitre,  &c., 
proudly  shows  his  colors;  while  the  religious  orders  stalk  along 
happy  in  the  consciousness  of  wearing  a  dress  which  attracts  atten- 
tion by  peculiarity  of  outline  or  color  so  gratifying  to  the  vanity  of 
artificial  humility.  The  lawyer  is  proud  of  wig  and  gown,  &c.  But 
it  may  also  be  remarked  that  exactly  in  proportion  as  a  profession 
becomes  less  exclusive  and  false,  the  outward  appearance  of  its  pro- 
fessors changes,  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  medical  and  scientific  men, 
it  becomes  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  their  brethren  of  other 
classes.  This  compliment  may  also  be  paid  to  most  religious  teach- 
ers for  the  truth's  sake,  and  to  those  lawyers  where  the  law  has  been 
modified  to  suit  the  progressive  idea  of  the  time. 
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The  more  there  is  of  actual  unproductive  labor  in  a  class,  the  more 
it  clamors  for  splendid  living  and  magnificent  entertainment  and 
show.  Hence  the  gorgeous  palaces,  chateaux,  temples,  cathedrals^ 
churches,  law  courts,  and  halls ;  the  pompous  forms,  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  rich  dressings,  to  amuse  the  vain  and  proud,  and  impose 
upon  the  people.  And  with  the  advent  of  the  Tartars  (Saxons, 
Goths,  Huns,  Vandals,  &c.,)  the  clerical  profession  in  particular  — 
where  with  their  barbarous  aid  it  crept  into  power — imitated  the 
ranks  and  titles,  dear  to  those  savages,  and  obliterated  in  a  chaos  of 
political  strifes,  crusades  and  prosecutions  what  simplicity  there  had 
been  in  Christianity  and  Roman  Republicanism. 

Now  while  the  individuals,  as  already  remarked,  may  have  the  best 
intentions,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  may  strive  by 
good  works  to  compensate  for  the  evils  which  duty  to  their  profession 
and  the  necessity  of  the  family,  may  compel,  nevertheless  the  man  of 
experience  will  have  seen  how  these  trainings  in  exclusiveness  and 
selfishness  must  demoralize  the  great  majority  of  morally  weak  men. 
The  knowledge  of  God's  works,  science,  moralizes.  The  training  in 
"  worldly "  modes  of  life,  through  classical  and  litprary  studies, 
backed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  machiavelian  devices  to  fortune  and 
power,  demoralizes.  In  the  first  case,  man  by  knowledge  learns  how 
to  subdue  the  earth,  and  create  wealth  out  of  its  innumerable  and 
exhaustless  resources.  By  the  second,  he  only  hams  how  best  to 
make  a  living  out  of  his  fellow  man.  The  passion  to  be  a  conqueror 
or  robber  on  a  great  scale  finds  here  its  gratification  in  a  thousand 
forms,  from  the  highest  —  militar)',  to  the  lowest  —  pickpocket.  And 
what  talent  wasted  !  what  energy  misdirected  ! 

Our  schools  by  this  exclusive  book-training,  give  to  our  youth  a 
disgust  for  the  ruder  and  more  honest  conquest  of  the  Earth,  and 
drive  them  to  the  city,  where  they  find  gratification  in  the  excite- 
ment of  doing  wrong,  by  preying  upon  others.  The  smarter  the  boy, 
the  more  surely  is  he  destined  by  this  road  to  jail,  or  wealth  and 
power.  The  majority  necessarily  fail,  and  more  particularly  that  por- 
tion of  our  youth  who  are  considered  unusually  smart.  Having 
learned  at  home  and  at  school  to  impose  on  their  companions,  they 
enter  life  believing  only  in  deception.  They  do  not  know,  and  gener- 
ally never  learn,  that  in  the  less  indulgent  life  of  the  world,  a  man 
loses  character  and  caste  in  proportion  to  his  impostures,  and  that 
the  remarkable  number  of  failures  of  business  men  is  attributable  to 
their  ignorance  of  the  value  of  principle  in  dealing  with  the  public. 
Also  'that  the  special  cases  of  success  among  smart  men  result  rather 
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from  the  accidental  opportunities,  which  a  few  attain,  to  override  char- 
acter. The  law,  the  church,  and  politics  do  sometimes  cover  up  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

Mrs.  Somerville,  in  her  admirable  work  on  Physical  Geography, 
says :  **  No  permanently  retrograde  movement  can  now  take  place  in 
civilization ;  the  diffusion  of  Christian  virtues  and  of  knowledge  en- 
sures the  progressive  advancement  of  man  in  those  high,  moral,  and 
intellectual  qualities  that  constitute  his  true  dignity.  But  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  at  home,  especially  in  religious  instruction,  and 
the  prevention  of  crime ;  and  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  both 

hemispheres  are  still  in  the  lowest  grade  of  barbarism." 

^  Let  those  who  doubt  of  his  indefinite  improvement  compare  the  first 
revolution  in  France  with  the  last,  or  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  with  what  it  is  at  present." "In  our  own  country, 

men  who  seem  to  have  lived  before  their  time,  were  formerly  prose- 
cuted and  punished  for  opinions  which  are  now  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature,  and  acknowledged  by  all." 

The  most  important  class  in  a  nation,  that  on  which  wealth,  pros- 
perity and  power  depend,  is  just  the  one  most  ignorantly  despised 
and  ill-treated  by  its  barbarous  lords.  All  progress  benefits  the  upper 
classes ;  because  everything  that  tends  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  workman,  enriches  the  landholder  by  rent,  and  the  increased 
value  of  land ;  and  by  the  augmented  demand  for  the  necessaries  of 
life  adds  to  the  niunber  and  business  of  small  traders,  manufacturers, 
and  merchants. 

Take  a  single  case,  and  see  how  it  will  work.  You  employ  a  work- 
man, and  for  labor  done,  pay  him  a  dollar ;  this  enables  him  to  buy 
some  article  of  necessity,  say  bread.  With  this  same  dollar  the  baker 
can  also  buy  some  article  of  necessity ;  and  so  the  dollar  drculales 
for  weeks,  or  months,  or  years  —  returning  occasionally  to  the  hand 
which  put  it  in  movement  —  until  it  has  been  the  means  of  producing 
a  multitude  of  business-exchanges.  But  if  the  dollar  had  not  been 
paid,  because  you,  an  ignorant,  would-be  aristocrat,%iink  the  work- 
man "  has  no  rights  you  need  respect,"  then  all  that  series  of  ex- 
changes, going  on  as  long  as  that  dollar  is  in  circulation,  will  not 
have  had  existence,  and  the  nation  and  you  will  be  so  much  the 
poorer  by  your  ignorance  and  meanness. 

Now,  when  we  look  back  into  the  condition  of  society  during  the 
dark  ages  of  Europe,  we  find  why  population  oftentimes  actually  di- 
minbhed,  why  all  classes  were  constantly  fighting  with,  and  preying 
upon  each  other,  clan  against  clan,  family  against  family.  Hunger  and 
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excessive  poverty  of  nobles*  and  people  exasperated  both,  while  "  reli- 
gious '^  orders  joined  in  the  m^l^e,  and  profited  by  the  social  confusion. 

As  slaves,  the  people  received  no  compensation  for  work  done. 
They  built  gigantic  castles,  monasteries,  cathedrals,  and  churches, 
which  yielded  no  return  in  rent  or  shelter  to  them.  No  money  circu- 
lated among  them:  hence  there  were  no  small  traders,  merchants, 
&c.,  as  there  was  scarcely  any  business.  The  Baron's  retainers  lived 
by  plundering  raids. 

As  serfdom  succeeded  to  slavery,  and  emancipated  the  workman 
from  entire  subjection  to  his  master,  enabling  him  to  work  a  few 
days  occasionally  for  pay,  business  increased  with  the  demand  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  the  trading  classes  came  more  prominently  into 
existence,  and  the  great  landholders,  heretofore  comparatively  poor, 
found  themselves  growing  richer  every  day. 

As  emancipation  still  further  progressed,  and  the  workman  in  some 
countries  had  a  full  right  to  compensation  for  all  work  performed  by 
him,  the  circulation  of  money  thus  created,  produced«such  immense 
demands  on  the  markets  for  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  lux- 
uries of  life,  that  the  wealth  and  strength  of  those  nations  grew  in 
proportion  to  the  liberty  thus  enjoyed.  And  thus,  wherever  the  rights 
of  the  workman  are  most  respected,  the  rich  are  most  numerous  and 
prosperous. 

It  is  clearly  then  not  the  amount  which  mere  labor  produces  tiiat 
enriches  a  nation,  but  the  vast  amount  of  business  created  by  the  cir- 
culation of  money  through  wages,  that  enriches,  by  stimulating  into 
exbtence  a  thousand  industries  which  are  utterly  unknown  in  a  slave 
country.  Again,  slave  labor,  as  mere  labor,  in  its  own  limited  sphere, 
is  never  so  productive  or  perfect  as  free  labor. 

The  effort,  then,  of  the  early  Christians  to  develope  the  resources  of 
labor  by  a  kind  of  co-operative  system,  was  a  piece  of  sound  religious 
sense  and  social  policy.  By  such  means  alone  could  the  true  princi- 
ples of  religion  be  established  and  maintained,  and  the  rights  and 
prosperity  of  air  classes  assured.  Pauperism,  that  curse  of  false  re- 
ligious ideas,  would  thus  have  been  annihilated. 

3.  In  the  Political  System. 

M.  Renan  says  :  '*  Governments  and  nations  should  be  based  upon 
science,  philosophy,  and  law,  and  not  upon  bayonets  and  physical 
force.  In  the  petty  game  of  ambition,  consequences  and  principles 
are  equally  overlooked,  until  honest  merit  makes  a  boast  of  abandon- 
ing the  government  to  the  intriguers  and  schemers." 
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As  in  religion,  so  in  politics,  charlatanism  is  too  often  triumphant 
But  in  religion  the  charlatan  is  adored  as  a  saint,  while  in  politics  he 
is  admired  as  a  statesman.  A  man  is  early  instructed  to  appear  to  be 
what  he  is  not ;  to  conform  to  any  prevalent  opinion  or  interest ;  to 
accept  any  predominant  creed  or  party  platform ;  to  use  any  means  to 
serve  his  purpose :  to  know  how  to  buy  and  sell,  bargain  or  intrigue, 
to  arrive  at  place  and  power ;  to  use  women  in  her  most  disadvanta- 
geous aspects  ;  to  fawn,  flatter,  falsify,  and  even  forge  —  for  a  false- 
hood is  a  forgery  by  word  of  mouth  ;  —  to  have  a  newspaper  at  his 
disposal,  whose  ingenious  misstatements  of  facts  will  make  him  out  a 
paragon  of  virtue  and  talents,  even  if  he  be  the  very  embodiment  of 
shallowness  and  hypocrisy. 

The  honest  man  of  the  world  can  hardly  reach  the  summits  of  pow- 
er for  want  of  the  necessary  elasticity  of  conscience.  Hence  men  of 
great  ability  and  wealth  frequently  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  foot- 
ing among  the  "  elect."  There  are  illustrious  names  in  every  empire 
and  kingdom  —  illustrious  in  notoriety  at  least  —  whose  capacity  and 
honesty  would  not  bear  a  very  severe  test  This  may  seem  harsh, 
yet  how  account  for  the  low  moral  reputation  of  governments  ?  Men 
dread  to  come  in  contact  with  them.  Have  you  a  just  claim  ?  You 
will  find  yourself  baffled,  misled,  defrauded  by  almost  every  official, 
unless  you  smooth  the  way  with  golden  promises.  Dickens  has  thrown 
some  little  light  on  the  "  circumlocution  "  system  in  matters  of  ordi- 
nary business,  as  he  has  also  exposed  the  follies  of  law  practice  and 
lawyers. 

Appeal  to  a  parliamentary  body  for  justice,  they  will  probably  de- 
ride your  right  and  dismiss  you  with  contempt,  if  you  do  not  know 
how  to  interest  them  I  Take  a  council  of  the  most  eminent  ecclesias- 
tics, men,  who  in  conversation  are  full  of  the  unction  of  piety  and 
charity  —  so  well  has  stage-effect  been  produced  by  training  and 
habit — and  this  reverend  body,  influenced  by  the  most  selfish  preju- 
dices, will  be  guilty  of  acts  of  injustice,  cruelty,  and  folly. 

In  political  life,  men  seem  too  selfish  to  be  willing  to  do  right,  and 
have  too  much  self-conceit  to  care  what  men  may  think  of  their  acts. 
Doing  wrong  as  a  body,  or,  as  it  were,  in  the  form  of  law,  covers  up 
the  individual  responsibility,  and  brings  into  life  the  savage  instinct, 
still  lurking  in  the  man.  The  acts  of  legislation,  as  well  as  of  execu- 
tive and  judicial  power,  frequently  partake  of  this  insanity  of  author- 
itative action.  In  our  own  beloved  country,  public  opinion  has  a  cer- 
tain influence,  and  would  exert  a  mUQh  healthier  moral  power,  if  the 
press  was  less  the  organ  of  parti§^  ^nd  sects,  and  was  not  used  to 
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propagate  calumnies,  and  excite  prejudices.  While-  we  are  strict  in 
examining  the  claims  of  men  to  teach  in  schools,  preach  in  churches, 
and  build  our  railroads,  we  recklessly  permit  any  man,  no  matter  how 
violent  in  temp>er  and  character,  to  mislead,  as  editors,  the  public  in 
regard  to  acts  on  which  the  national  life,  prosperity,  and  morals  de- 
pend! 

We  greatly  err  when  we  presume  that  one  country  is  freer  than 
another  because  the  government  appears  to  have  a  more*  liberal  basis. 
A  constitutional  government  may  exercise  more  despotic  power  than 
a  despotism,  when  the  fundamental  laws  do  not  protect  the  people 
from  the  tyranny  of  classes  and  sects.  England,  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, is  a  despotism  in  disguise ;  millions  of  her  people  are  beg- 
gared, controlled  and  oppressed  by  feudal  laws.  Belgium  is  also  a 
constitutional  government,  but  her  people  are  partly  free  by  reason  of 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  Code  Napoleon.  This  admirable  em- 
bodiment of  the  wisdom  of  the  great  legislators  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics is  a  monument  to  the  good  sense  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  personally 
revised  every  article,  from  an  unwillingness  to  leave  them  to  be  mani- 
pulated exclusively  by  men  who  make  a  business  of  litigation. 

In  short,  no  people  are  free  where  the  slave  power  of  appointment 
and  arbitrary  dismissal  is  allowed  by  law  or  usage  to  be  exercised  by 
one  man  over  another.  The  folly  and  injustice  of  such  a  power  has 
been  felt  so  strongly  by  the  aristocratic  officials  of  Europe,  that  it  is 
scarcely  ever,  if  ever,  exercised  except  in  cases  of  decided  criminality. 
This  despotism,  handed  down  from  barbarous  times,  and  exercised 
throughout  every  class,  is  a  violation  of  a  man'g^natural  right  to  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.  It  is  his  or  her  special  property,  and  should  no 
more  be  made  the  plaything  of  despotism  than  any  other  property.  If 
people  cannot  agree,  an  exchange  may  always  be  effected.  But  when 
a  man's  opinions  can  be  controlled  by  the  sudden  ruin  of  his  family  ; 
when  his  place  is  made  to  depend  upon  his  falseness  and  hypocrisy, 
can  society  be  anything  than  what  we  all  acknowledge  it  to  be  }  To 
talk  of  Christianity,  of  morals,  of  religion,  with  such  a  practical  viola- 
tion of  their  fraternal  principles,  is  to  talk  like  a  knave  or  a  fool. 

Upon  this  universally  exercised  arbitrary  power  is  based  the  des- 
potism of  all  tyrants ;  and  if  it  be  wrong  in  a  crazy  king,  it  is  equally 
wrong  in  a  supposed  sane  John  Smith  or  Brown,  the  scavenger.  The 
insane  acts  of  petulance  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land, Louis  XII.  of  France,  Caligula,  Nero,  Tiberias,  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  other  popes  and  sovereigns,  Theodore  of  Abyssinia, 
or  Soulouque,  —  crazy  claimants  to  "  universal  dominion,"  —  down 
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to  the  miserable  wretches  occasionally  discovered  and  punished  for 
whipping  and  torturing  children  and  dependents,  are  all  fruits  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  law  to  give  that  natural  protection  which  belongs 
by  right  to  every  human  being.  And  civilization  can  only  be  meas- 
ured by  the  progress  made  in  the  national  social  system  in  that  re- 
spect. 

To  the  clergy  of  every  denomination,  and  of  every  part  of  the  world, 
must  be  attributed  the  infatuation  of  adoration  for  "power  and  author- 
ity," which  St.  Paul  says,  Christianity  was  "  to  put  an  end  to."  This 
idolatry,  as  already  remarked,  is  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  they  be- 
lieve their  social  and  pecuniary  interests  are  improved  thereby.  The 
true  liberty  of  religion  is  not  comprehended  by  them.  The  vanity  of 
personal  popularity  ;  the  pride  of  dictating  to  their  flocks,  blind  them 
to  the  truth,  and  make  them  instinctively  hate  the  freedom  of  others. 

To  Frederick  the  Great  is  attributed  the  remark :  "  that  all  men  are 
equal,  and  that  high  birth  is  only  a  chimera,  when  not  supported  by 
merit." 

Mr.  Motley,  in  his  history  of  the  Netherlands,  alluding  to  the  unre- 
strained whims  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  whose  cruelties,  butcheries,  and 
barbarities  of  every  kind  were  coupled  with  a  fiery  conceit  of  religious 
zeal,  says,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  while  comparatively  powerless  for 
good,  the  individual  despot  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  mischief. 

His  reign  was  a  thorough  and  disgraceful  failure.     He  had 

spent  his  life  in  fighting  with  the  spirit  of  his  age  —  that  invisible 
power  of  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  conception  ;  while  the  utter 
want  of  adaptation^of  his  means  to  his  ends  often  bordered,  not  on 
the  ludicrous,  but  the  insane." 

Patrick  Henry,  speaking  of  the  imitation  of  monarchy  in  this  coun- 
try, said  :  "  Away  with  your  Presidency.  It  will  end  by  destroying 
the  republic."  It  is  certain  that  a  mere  change  of  name  does  not 
change  the  action  of  a  government,  where  the  laws  and  usages  remain 
the  same.  Hence  the  Revolutions  of  1830  and  1848  in  France,  ended 
in  restoration  of  Monarchy,  because  no  fundamental  principle  of  gov- 
ernmental rule  was  modified.  The  great  Revolution  of  1789,  on  the 
contrary,  although  ending  in  Monarchy  because  the  despotic  principles 
of  individual  power  in  every  class,  remained  the  same, —  and  therefore, 
particularly  so  in  the  Government,  —  left  a  social  system  so  Qiodified 
in  regard  to  the  property  interests  of  one  man  with  another,  that  no 
reaction  or  revolution  of  the  Government  has  been  able  to  restore 
that  portion  of  the  feudal  system. 

Have  we  any  of  this  one-man  power  "  so  powerless  for  good  "  but 
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''capable  of  infinite  mischief?"  Will  not  individuals,  to  whom  the 
nation  imprudently  gives  unnatural  power,  "be  ever  fighting  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  ? "  Are  not  the  opinions  and  promises  of  the  man  out 
of  office  invariably  very  different  from  his  actions  and  opinions  in 
office  ?  Ledru  Rollin,  the  leader  of  liberals  in  France,  tried  in  1848 
to  make  himself  absolute.  The  menace  of  Arago's  pistol  checked  him 
in  his  crazy  opportunity.  And  in  general,  shall  we  not  compare  the 
petulent,  impatient  treatment  of  business,  national  and  individual,  as 
bordering  less  "  on  the  ludicrous  but  the  insane  ? " 

A  perfect  type  of  the  craziness  of  power  is  found  in  King  Theodore, 
who  writing  to  Sir  R.  Napier,  says  :  "  I  had  intended,  if  God  had  so 
decreed,  to  conquer  the  whole  world,  and  it  was  my  desire  to  die  if  my 
purpose  could  not  be  fulfilled."  Alexander  the  "Great"  (what?) 
dreamed  the  same  folly.  Tope  Gregory,  boldly  declared  for  "imi- 
versal "  rule.  The  leaders  of  Mahommedan  and  other  fanaticisms,  the 
Lama  of  Thibet,  and  Micados  of  Japan,  down  to  lesser  saints  of  these 
times,  have  believed  in  opportunities  to  accomplish  similar  impossi- 
bilities. 

Louis  XIV.,  under  the  ignorant  advice  of  priests,  ruined  his  nation 
by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  driving  from  it  the  best 
blood,  industry,  and  intelligence  of  the  country.  Protestant  England 
profited  extraordinarily  by  the  blunder.  Thus  have  millions  of  fami- 
lies, peacefully  following  their  own  duties,  been  made  to  depend  upon 
the  opinions,  whims,  caprices,  and  passions  of  individuals !  Can  any 
one-man  power,  by  a  professed  attention  to  business  for  a  few  hours, 
verify  a  single  fact  brought  before  him  ?  His  signature  is  hourly  aj>- 
pended  to  acts  of  ^hich  he  can  have  no  correct  knowledge.  It  in- 
carcerates in  Bastiles  or  sends  to  Siberia  numerous  victims  of  private 
vengeance  and  calumny  !  Governing  !  nothing  governs  but  the  law 
when  it  positively  protects  every  individual  from  the  despotisms  of 
another.  All  other  government  is  craziness  and  fraud.  When  the 
individual  is  protected  by  every  man  doing  his  duty,  "  men  in  power  " 
will  never  be  pestered  and  bewildered  by  crowds  of  sorrowing  and 
excited  applicants  for  relief  and  protection.  A  visit  to  "  a  man  in 
power  "  ought  to  suffice  to  cure  any  sane  man  of  his  erroneous  views 
of  human  freedom  under  such  a  system. 

Without  wishing  to  destroy  the  delusions  regarding  "  great  men," 
or  denounce  too  severely  the  idolatry  for  success,  which  the  barbarous 
man  entertains,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  man  is  nothing  with- 
out his  opportunities.  To  raise  oneself  by  advocating  another's  cause 
is  an  every-day  trick.   But  a  hero  is  not  thereby  created.   An  available 
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man  may  be  exceedingly  shallow.  Take  the  most  favorable  case,  that 
of  Napoleon  I.,  how  small  he  appears  when  we  read  in  letters  and 
confessions  the  petty  tricks  and  meannesses  his  most  intimate  friends 
disclose  ?  Where  is  the  true  greatness  ?  He  who  plays  the  hero  must 
be  well  supported. 

When  Europe  made  war  on  France  so  many  times,  the  genius  of 
the  country,  its  best  talent  and  energy,  its  enthusiasm  for  home,  and 
horror  of  feudal  oppression,  sustained,  inspired  and  enei^ized  its 
leaders.  Great  men  arose ;  but  nearly  all  of  them  perished  in  name 
or  fortune,  destroyed  by  the  jealousies  of  secret  enemies.  But  for  the 
persistence  of  Murat,  Bonaparte's  brother-in-law,  a  man  not  at  all  re- 
markable for  mind,  the  usurpation  of  the  i8th  Brumaire  would  never 
have  taken  place,  and  in  spite  of  his  brilliant  Italian  campaign,  Na- 
poleon might  have  passed  into  comparative  obscurity.  In  our  civil 
war,  how  many  earnest,  talented  men,  were  ruined  by  the  jealousies 
of  mere  newspaper  heroes  I  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  news- 
paper exaggeration  excited  the  rebellion,  and  newspaper  misrepre- 
sentation had  well  nigh  made  it  successful. 

Under  the  partizan  representations  of  the  press  —  in  private  as  well 
as  in  public  matters,  the  mere  mouth-piece  of  monied  influence  —  the 
people  can  rarely  obtain  the  correct  facts  of  a  case.  They  have  to 
rely  chiefly  on  their  own  instincts,  and  in  the  end  this  may,  though  it 
does  not  always,  set  them  right.     Undoubtedly, 

"  If  men  when  wrong  beat  down  the  righti 

Would  strike  together  and  restore  it,— 

If  right  made  might 
In  every  fight. 

The  world  would  be  the  better  for  it." 

If  the  sentiment  attributed  to  Plato  be  true  :  "  that  insurrection 
in  a  country  is  evidence  of  bad  Government,"  then  our  form,  far  in 
advance. as  it  is  upon  all  others,  is  by  no  means  perfect.  There  must 
be  much  imbecility  of  self-conceit  somewhere. 

Governments  have  been  founded  generally  without  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  The  conqueror,  with  the  view  of  levying  taxes,  raising 
troops,  &c.,  and,  not  knowing,  and,  if  capable  of  knowing,  unwilling  to 
form  a  true  social  system,  appointed  agents,  satraps,  or  secretaries  to 
conduct  the  work  desired.  Out  of  these  crude  efforts  of  oppression 
arose  all  modem  governmental  systems,  more  or  less  imperfect,  ar- 
bitrary, blundering,  and  dependent  on  the  capricious  whims  of  the 
master  for  the  time  being.  Revolutions  have  changed  men  in  power. 
Empires  and  Kingdoms  have  been  called  Republics,  and  Republics, 
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having  the  same  practical  defects  of  administration,  have  become 
Kingdoms  and  Empires  again. 

Parties,  on  which  men  calculate  so  much  for  change,  are  generally 
traitorous  institutions.  Just  as  a  man,  who  connects  himself  with  a 
so-called  "  religious"  sect,  is  compelled  to  surrender  private  judgment 
to  some  wild  creed  or  superstition  of  the  ignorant  past,  so  he  who 
joins  a  party  must  acceed  to  the  platform,  and  blindly  obey  the  selfish 
rule  of  a  few  intriguing  men,  who  succeed  in  controlling  it  for  their 
own  personal  interest. 

That  the  world  in  its  semi-civilized  condition  is  directed  into  wrong 
channels  cannot  be  denied.  To  preach  or  whisper  a  truth  was  almost 
certain  martyrdom.  Barbarous,  or  northern  nations,  for  thousands  of 
years,  were  constantly  invading  the  more  prosperous,  rich,  and  civil- 
ized southern  nations,  and,  when  successful,  destroyed  or  modified 
all  their  institutions.  The  History  of  the  Dark  Ages  could  not  be 
written  without  offending  the  barbarian  in  authority.  Every  tyrant  in 
place  is  a  hero  to  his  biographers.  Fables,  poems,  and  nurseries- 
tales  were  the  chronicles,  sacred  books,  and  histories  of  mankind  for 
many  centuries.  The  boasted  scholarship  of  the  clergy  has  its  dark 
side.  There  was  probably  more  truth  without  than  within  the  pale  of 
its  influences,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  work  of  any  impor- 
tance, sacred  or  profane,  that  had  not  been  mutilated  to  make  it  con- 
form to  the  infidel  church  interests  of  the  time. 

All  executive  power,  as  now  constituted,  is  of  Us  nature  encroaching. 
It  is  always  on  hand,  and  can  be  always  acting.  Unchecked  it  nec- 
essarily acts  according  to  its  temporary  interests.  Legislative  power 
depends  more  on  jobbing,  and  party  working.  It  is  not  more  laws 
men  require,  but  their  fair  administration  — not  the  power  delegated 
to  a  few  to  legislate  away  the  land,  that  belongs  to  all,  but  the  proper 
supervision  of  the  official  work  of  the  government.  The  judicial  power, 
in  its  position,  is  equally  arbitrary,  so  long  as  its  judgments,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  are  irresponsible.  Any  judge-made  law  is  absurd. 
The  uncertainty  thus  created  is  the  cause  of  the  derision  with  which 
the  public  views  the  solemn  farce.  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  and  num- 
berless authors  but  express  the  general  feeling. 

"  To  put  an  end  "  to  the  demoralizing  and  impcnferishing  influences 
of  ^*  rule  and  authority  "  is  the  problem  to  be  solved  in  a  free  country 
under  the  beneficent  progress  of  knowledge  and  science.  To  protect 
the  weak  and  employed,  in  their  natural  rights,  from  the  assumed 
rights  of  the  rich  and  strong.  To  educate  men  and  women  to  dare 
to  think  and  do  right  in  spite  of  impious  sectarian  and  legal  persecu- 
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tions.  To  establish  laws  and  usages  to  protect  the  people  against 
the  administrators  of  laws  is  of  more  importance  than  to  make  new 
laws  which  only  entrap  the  weak  and  unfortunate.  It  were  better 
and  more  rational  that  every  individual,  and  we  all  pretend  that  men 
have  equal  rights,  should  have  the  power  to  call  together  at  the 
moment  of  a  difficulty,  and  when  alone  it  can  be  understood  and 
righted,  a  Jury  of  his  friends,  to  examine  and  decide  the  case  accord- 
ing to  Law  and  justice  ;  rather  than  put  him  and  his  country  to 
litigious  expenses,  and  look  for.  a  decision,  when  every  fact  being 
changed  or  forgotten  by  delays,  success  depends  upon  tricks  and 
monied  influences.  And  when  the  two  Juries  cannot  agree,  let  a 
conference-Jury  decide.  Why  depend  upon  a  one-man  opinion,  when 
that  man  fears  a  rowdy  more  than  an  honest  man,  or  knows  that  he 
will  gain  by  deciding  jesuitically  for  the  rich  against  the  weak  ?  Has 
not  the  feudal  judicial  system  tortured  the  law  enough  ?  Give  us 
Christian  freedom.  "  Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  Lib- 
erty." 

Charles  L.  Alexander. 


BERKELEY. 


BERKELEY  has  better  claims,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  name  of 
metaphysician  than  most  of  his  countrymen.  He,  first  of  his 
nation,  dealt  face  to  face  with  ideas  as  distinguished  from  scholastic 
fancies  and  common  notions,  and  thus  gave  them  their  place  in  the 
order  of  mind ;  and  this  to  exhaustive  issues,  as  his  English  predeces- 
sors in  thought  had  failed  to  do.  His  idealism  is  the  purest  which  the 
British  Isles  have  produced.  Platonic  as  were  Cudworth,  Norris, 
Henry  More,  in  cast  of  thought,  less  scholastic  than  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich,—  who  was  an  exotic,  rather,  transplanted  from  Alexandrian 
gardens,  —  Berkeley's  thinking  is  indigenous,  fresh  as  his  adopted 
Erin  ;  strong  in  native  sense  and  active  manliness.  His  works  are 
magazines  of  rare  and  admirable  learning,  subtleties  of  speculation, 
noble  philanthropies,  and  deserve  place  in  the  scholar's  library,  were 
it  but  to  mark  the  fortunes  of  thought,  and  accredit  the  poet's  admir- 
ing line :  — 

"  To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven." 

A  Bronson  Alcott. 


TO-DAY. 

/^  RIVER,  in  whose  bosom  lies 
^^  The  soft  enchantment  of  the  skies, 
Give  me  thy  rest,  just  for  to-day; 
The  nameless  faith  that  charms  thy  way. 

O  crjrstal-footed  waves,  outrun 
The  fleetest  coursers  of  the  sun. 
To-day  I  fain  would  follow  thee. 
Exultant,  mutinous  for  the  sea. 

0  tides,  that  lift  your  treasures  rare 
"  Into  the  bosom  of  the  air," 
To-day,  faith-held,  I  mount  with  thee. 
On  viewless  wings,  fearless  and  free.i 

The  morrow's  sun  may  dim  my  eyes. 
Or  glad  my  soul  with  sweet  surprise  ; 
A  breath  may  sweep  my  feet  away 
From  the  worn  paths  they  tread  to-day. 

Yet  what  have  I  with  hopes  and  fears  ? 
Is  justice  meted  out  by  years  ? 
Shall  the  dead  centuries  lend  their  sway. 
To  bend  my  purposes  to-day  ? 

Great  Source  of  life  !    Great  Love  divine  ! 
Thy  laws  immutable  are  mine. 

1  mount,  I  fall,  I  weep,  I  pray  : 
Thou  art  forever,  as  to-day  ; 

And  up  the  golden  heights  of  hope, 
Transfixed  upon  the  mountains*  top, 
Faith  sees  the  beacon-light  alway. 
The  confluent  waters  hide  to-day. 

L.  T. 


CAN    SCIENCE    SAVE? 

CHURCH  history  furnishes  the  following  anecdotes :  A  French 
baron  of  the  middle  ages,  a  religious  enthusiast,  anxious  for 
the  more  speedy  salvation  of  the  world,  hit  upon  an  original  method 
towards  aiding  its  accomplishment  Being  possessed  of  ample  means, 
he  fitted  out  several  vessels  which  he  despatched  to  different  heathen 
lands  with  orders  to  kidnap  full  cargoes  of  natives.  On  their  arrival 
at  his  castle,  the  astonished  pagans  were  at  once  baptized  by  immer- 
sion in  a  large  tank  in  the  court-yard,  the  worthy  baron  chuckling 
meanwhile  over  the  thought  of  having  thus  easily  made  them  Christ- 
ians without  their  knowing  it. 

Novel  as  this  expedient  seems,  it  is  not  without  a  parallel  in  our 
own  day.  "  To  make  haste  slowly,"  to  "  Follow,  not  force.  Provi- 
dence," is  still  one  of  the  hardest  out  of  many  hard  lessons  which  the 
reformer  has  to  learn.  Now  as  then,  there  is  a  generous  rashness 
which  would  storm  the  strongholds  of  evil,  and  take  them  by  as- 
sault :  the  feeling,  however  praiseworthy,  needs  the  disastrous  repulse 
it  is  sure  to  meet  to  teach  it  that  its  own  impatience  is  no  less  an 
evil. 

The  baron's  scheme  for  "  saving  souls  in  bundles  "  was  undertaken 
in  the  interest  of  a  theology  not  yet  obsolete,  which  endeavors  to 
rescue  man  from  the  vengeance  of  an  angry  God  while  leaving  the 
man  himself  unchanged.  A  similar  attempt  is  now  making  in  the 
interest  of  a  theory  which  treats  circumstance  as  the  creator  of  char- 
acter, and  endeavors,  by  informing  men's  minds  and  improving  their 
condition,  to  gradually  regenerate  their  lives.  In  itself  this  theory  is 
not  new.  Its  originality  consists  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented, 
and  in  the  claims  made  for  it.  But  were  it  destitute  of  all  intrin- 
sic import  or  excellence,  —  and  the  reverse  is  true,  —  yet  its  grow- 
ing popular  favor,  together  with  the  recognized  ability,  earnestness, 
and  candor  of  its  advocates,  would  be  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
secure  for  it  the  public  attention  and  careful  thought  it  so  fully 
deserves. 

But  just  here  one  cannot  forbear  asking  whether  the  world  is  likely 
to  be  benefited  by  the  method  these  philanthropists  propose.  Their 
aim  is  reform.     With  the  spirit  of  the  movement   all  can  heartily 
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sympathize.  But  are  the  means  they  would  employ  adequate  to  the 
end  they  would  attain  ?  For  when  they  speak  of  reform  they  use  the 
word  in  its  primary  and  unperverted  sense.  They  mean  by  it  not  a 
pitiful  stooping  to  regain  something  lost,  but  a  hopeful  step  forward 
and  upward.  They  use  the  term,  too,  in  its  generic  and  radical  accep- 
tation. They  would  correct  particular  abuses  and  remedy  specific 
wrongs  as  a  skillful  physician  often  finds  it  best  to  treat  local  disease, 
not  by  the  amendment  of  parts,  —  patching  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little,  —  but  by  bringing  the  whole  social  body  into  a  st^te  of  greater 
constitutional  vigor.  Thus  defined,  reform  is  fiill  of  strength  and 
cheer.  But,  precisely  because  it  is  so,  does  it  not  imply  the  exercise 
of  a  power  which  no  philanthropy  can  supply ;  which  cannot,  in  fact, 
be  supplied  from  without,  but  which,  if  exerted  at  all,  must  be  the  free 
play  of  individual  volition  made  profoundly  sensible  of  its  own  great 
need,  and  striving  with  all  its  might  to  satisfy  it  ? 

For  every  reform  in  its  beginning  is  both  a  confession  and  an  aspira- 
tion. It  is  a  confession  in  so  far  as  it  declares  that  human  life  can  find 
content  only  by  continually  advancing  upon  itself ;  it  is  an  aspiration 
in  so  far  as  it  steadily  labors  to  create  and  vitalize  a  new  or  r^orm, 
corresponding  to  a  higher  principle  of  reason,  and  a  purer  energy  of 
will.  This  term  then  rests  on  a  common  fact  of  consciousness,  on  a  fact 
older  than  the  most  ancient  theory,  and  significant  as  old.  Because  it 
has  its  basis  in  human  nature,  it  is  universally  intelligible.  Differ  as 
we  may  in  other  respects,  we  all  agree  in  this  inward  necessity  of  moral 
growth.  On  this  account  let  our  opinions  concerning  the  origin  and 
purport  of  matter  and  of  man  be  what  they  may,  let  us  assume  the 
name  of  Theist  or  Atheist,  Christian  or  Infidel,  Spiritualist  or  Mate- 
rialist, or  let  us  go  further  and  reject  any  doctrine  on  these  points  as 
an  insufferable  impertinence,  and  any  philosophy  of  life,  whether  it 
bear  the  title  of  Optimism,  Pessimism,  or  Meliorism,  as  a  mere  trick 
of  words  which  the  ever  greedy  grave  mocks  with  hollow  echo,  yet 
reform  shall  still  remain  an  intelligible  expression.  All  can  trans- 
late it  into  the  simple  but  emphatic  language  of  personal  obligation. 
Conscience  interprets  it  to  each  with  the  blunt  directness  of  Nathan's 
"  Thou  art  the  man."  For  casting  out  the  flagrant  crime  and  ever- 
varying  shapes  of  vice  patent  to  the  dullest  vision  ;  treating  them,  if 
you  will,  as  wholly  abnormal  and  exceptional ;  casting  out,  too,  what- 
ever conflicts  with  a  fair  and  complacent  morality,  —  there  still  is  left 
the  consciousness  that  there  is  a  better  than  our  best ;  still  the  feel- 
ing will  come  up  that  "our  best"  even  is  but  transient  and  infre. 
quent.    This  consciousness  never  fails  to  provoke  the  question.  What 
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shall  bridge  the  chasm  between  my  actual  and  my  ideal  self?  what 
shall  make  my  will  one  with  the  Supreme  Will  and  the  Supreme 
Good  ?  Is  it  motive  or  is  it  knowledge  that  is  chiefly  lacking  ?  Is 
it  spiritual  impulse  or  intellectual  instruction  that  is  first  required  ? 
Is  it  a  diviner  influence  or  is  it  greater  familiarity  with  "  natural  law  " 
which  shall  bring  into  activity  the  longed-for  power  ? 

Here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  two  distinct  agencies,  one  of 
the  heart,  the  other  of  the  brain,  one  known  as  Religion,  the  other  as 
Science.  Between  them  there  need  be  no  hostility  and  no  jealousy,  for 
one  is  the  indispensable  complement  of  the  other.  Their  apparent 
occasional  opposition  is  but  the  friendly  antagonism  of  right  hand  and 
left,  either  being  able  to  lay  hold  of  truth,  but  both  being  needed  to 
comprehend  it  in  its  integrity.  But,  being  counterparts,  they  are  never 
resolvable  the  one  into  the  other.  It  is  the  office  of  the  first  to  min- 
ister to  being,  of  the  second  to  call  into  activity  the  faculties  of 
knowing  and  doing.  The  province  of  science  is  that  of  the  under- 
standing and  the  reason,  and  hence  of  the  determinate  quantities  and 
established  orders  with  which  these  are  alone  competent  to  deal. 
Science  explicitly  disclaims  any  attempt  at  reaching  the  causal  springs 
of  existence.  It  makes  no  account  of  spontaneity.  The  prevision 
which  Comte  declared  to  be  its  aim  is  prevision  based  on  knowledge 
of  phenomena.  It  is  ability  to  reckon  from  a  near  effect  to  a  distant 
one.  It  observes  and  combines,  but  it  creates  no  new  elements. 
Science  is  conversant  with  methods  and  utilities.  It  handles  matter, 
molds  form,  directs  and  economizes  force,  abolishes  distance,  dis- 
penses with  time,  turns  stones  into  bread,  weighs  the  sun,  makes  the 
invisible  visible,  puts  pain  to  sleep,  postpones  death,  formulates  the 
laws  of  thought,  and  now  for.  its  last  and  greatest  task  undertakes  to 
ascertain  the  organization  and  purpose  of  society.  But  into  the 
realm  of  spirit,  science  does  not  penetrate.  What  new  discoveries 
may  be  open  to  us,  what  new  triumphs  of  skill  may  be  in  reserve  for 
us,  who  shall  dare  predict  ?  But  let  them  be  what  they  may,  let  them 
be  brilliant  and  helpful  beyond  all  that  we  now  know  or  can  imagine, 
yet  there  is  a  limit,  as  to  the  rising  tide,  which  shall  not  be  passed. 
There  shall  be  no  science  of  patriotism,  of  friendship,  or  of  love. 
There  shall  be  no  science  of  pity  or  gratitude,  of  sin  or  sorrow,  of 
reverence  or  worship.  There  shall  be  no  science  of  the  coming  and 
going,  or  of  the  silent  influence  of  that  Power,  which  is  within  the 
soul  and  yet  above  it,  which  refuses  to  be  analyzed  by  the  spectrum, 
or  weighed  in  the  balance,  or  dissected  with  the  scalpel,  or  reduced 
to   a  formula,  or  added   to,  or  subtracted  from,  or  multiplied   or 
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divided  by  any  cunning  calculus;  for  this  Power,  and  all  in  the 
human  breast  which  is  stirred  by  it,  yields  to  no  solvent  save  to  one 
higher  than  itself,  and  higher  than  it  mind  cannot  rise. 

Nor  is  this  limitation  of  science  any  disparagement  to  it  As  it 
does  not  detract  from  the  worth  of  the  eye  to  say  that  its  function  is 
to  see,  but  not  to  feel,  neither  does  it  detract  from  the  honor  of 
science  to  affirm  that  it  relates  to  thought  and  action,  to  matter  and 
force,  but  not  to  emotion.  To  the  mariner,  rudder  and  sails  are 
equally  useful  in  reaching  his  port,  that  humanity  may  not  fail  of  its 
destined  end  ;  intellect  is  given  to  quicken,  and  sensibilities  to  impel. 
A  French  essayist  has  well  said,  in  defence  of  culture,  that  a  world 
without  knowledge  would  be  as  incomplete  as  a  world  without  good- 
ness. Particular  theories  may  be  deciduous,  and,  having  had  their 
brief  season,  may  fall  into  decay  ;  but  science  is  subject  to  no  such 
melancholy  change.  Interest  in  it  can  never  for  an  instant  flag. 
For  so  long  as  man  shall  have  physical  wants ;  so  long  as  he  shall 
continue  to  be  moved  by  irresistible  desire  to  enter  into  and  possess  • 
nature^s  "  open  secret ; "  so  long  as  he  cherishes  the  conviction  that 
he  who  searches  for  truth  of  whatever  kind  co-operates  with  God  and 
"  thinks  his  thoughts  after  him,"  —  so  long  shall  he  be  encouraged  to 
advance  from  victory  to  victory  until  the  loyal  elements  acknowledge 
him  as  master,  and  make  haste  to  do  his  bidding. 

But  true  science  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  uneasy  curiosity 
which  is  as  heartless  as  restless,  and  is  fitly  represented  only  by 
"  one  who  would  peep  and  botanize  on  his  mother's  grave."  On  the 
other  hand  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  well-meaning  but 
crude  materialism  which  sometimes  usurps  its  name.  For  material- 
ism never  gets  as  high  as  mind,  but  stops  short  with  a  highly  devel- 
oped nervous  system.  In  its  view,  man  is  simply  a  brute  able  to  walk 
erect,  who  possesses  a  perfected  thumb,  a  tongue  that  articulates,  and 
a  three-storied  brain.  It  has  faith  in  no  fact  not  gross  enough  to  be 
stxmibled  over.  The  grand  purpose  of  life,  according  to  its  theory,  — 
and  its  practice  is  consistent  with  it,  —  is  to  accumulate  things.  It 
delights  in  whatever  feels  smooth,  and  tastes  sweet,  and  looks  nice. 
With  all  its  boasted  enlightenment,  it  is  full  of  superstition.  Its  re- 
ligioni  is  a  disguised  fetichism  which  grovels  in  the  dust  before  the 
works  of  its  own  hands.  Did  it  have  the  power,  it  would  revise  the 
beatitudes,  and  substitute  "  Blessed  are  the  comfortable  "  for  "  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit."  It  believes  in  America  agriculturally,  com- 
mercially, and,  so  far  as  it  gets  office,  politically.  It  outwardly  pat- 
ronizes what  it  calls  "  the  institutions  of  religion,"  but  in  secret  it 
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considers  the  steam-engine  to  be  the  true  American  God.    It  repeats 
its  creed  and  litany  with  sonorous  unction : 

"  I  believe  in  all  the  gases 
As  a  means  to  raise  the  masses. 
Carbon  animates  ambition; 
Oxygen  controls  volition; 
Whatsoe'er  is  great  in  men 
May  be  found  in  hydrogen ; 
And  the  body,  —  not  the  soul,  — 
Governs  the  unfathered  whole." 

While  waiting  in  a  car-station  one  day,  I  noticed  on  the  wall  an  ad- 
vertisement of  a  new  labor-saving  invention.  The  advertisement  was 
illustrated  by  a  large  photograph  of  the  inventor,  and  his  machine. 
The  picture  was  a  good  one,  and  judging  from  it,  the  invention  ap- 
peared to  be  well  adapted  to  the  work  to  be  done.  But  it  was  the 
machine  only  that  was  distinctly  visible.  The  maker  stood  in  the 
back-groimd  almost  lost  in  its  shadow.  He  seemed  an  appendage  — 
and  not  an  important  one  —  of  the  apparatus  he  had  constructed. 
Was  not  the  picture  typical  of  a  tendency  of  our  civilization  ?  a  ten- 
dency to  exalt  mechanism  above  manhood  ?  a  tendency  all  the  more 
to  be  dreaded  because  of  its  numerous  and  powerful  allies  in  practi- 
cal every-day  life. 

For,  however  it  may  be  in  countries  where  a  genial  climate  and  a 
teeming  soil  spread  a  free  and  bounteous  table  under  a  perpetual 
summer  sky,  here  at  least  nothing  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  New 
England's  only  natural  production  is  opportunity  to  work.  In  this 
opportunity,  when  cheerfully  accepted,  lies  her  lasting  wealth  and  her 
real  greatness.  In  it,  too,  is  her  danger.  For  with*us  there  is  always 
danger  that  sharp  necessity  shall  goad  one  on  from  toil  to  toil,  until 
like  the  beast,  he  spends  the  whole  of  life  in  sustaining  life.  We  do 
not  need  lessons  in  materialism.  Hunger,  and  Cold,  and  the  Tax- 
collector  will  not  fail  to  remind  us  that  we  are  in  the  flesh,  and  that 
while  we  continue  thus,  the  earth  has  claims  upon  us  as  imperative 
and  persistent  as  those  of  gravitation.  To  republican  ears,  the  poor- 
house  has  an  ligly  sound.  There  is  nothing  inviting  in  its  dreary 
charities,  or  in  the  rusty  hearse  which  brings  them  to  a  close ;  but, 
bad  as  it  is  to  be  a  pauper,  there  is  a  worse  poverty  possible,  as  he 
discovers — perhaps  when  too  late  —  who  sells  his  birth-right  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  Since  Socrates  adjudged  himself  support  at  the 
public  expense  as  reward  for  teaching  unpopular  truths,  the  wise  man 
will  not  hesitate  —  if  need  be  —  to  vote  himself  a  similar  mainte- 
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nance,  knowing  that  the  poor-house  offers  at  least  this  advantage ;  it 
gives  one  leisure  to  think,  and  to  get  acquainted  with  himsdf. 

At  one  of  the  Anniversary  Meetings  held  in  Boston  last  spring, 
Wendell  Phillips  related  an  incident  of  a  recent  trip  West  It  was 
substantially  this :  '^  I  met,"  said  he, ''  in  a  thriving  town  in  Illinois,  a 
wealthy,  but  intemperate  farmer.  We  had  some  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  Prohibition,  and  in  the  course  of  it  the  farmer  remarked, 
'  I  suppose  I  am  worth  something  like  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  I  would  gladly  pay  the  whole  of  it  to-day  to  any  one  who  would 
give  me  the  power  to  pass  that  grog-shop  yonder  without  going  in.' " 
Said  Mr.  Phillips,  '*  I  replied,  we  can't  give  you  the  power  to  pass  it, 
but  I  '11  tell  you  what  we  can  do,  we  can  enact  a  law  that  will  shut 
the  door  of  that  shop  so  that  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  can  go  in." 

No  better  illustration  than  this  could  be  found  of  the  two  methods 
of  reform  —  that  which  Science  undertakes,  and  that  which  Religion 
inspires.  Science  takes  its  stand  on  some  external  circumstance,  and 
assuming  the  impossibility  of  man's  doing  anything  for  himself,  it  en- 
deavors to  do  for  him.  It  labors  by  getting  a  leverage  of  favorable 
conditions  to  pry  a  passive  subject  out  of  the  mire  of  folly  and  iniqui- 
ty, and  set  him  on  his  feet  again,  meanwhile  filing  up  the  bog  so  that 
he  cannot  wallow  in  it,  even  if  he  wills.  This  is  all  g(y>d  —  as  far  as 
it  goes.  But  how  much  it  is  really  worth,  John  Bunyan  told  us  when 
he  said  he  tried  it,  and  found  that  in  the  end,  '^  It  was  only  a  little 
cleaner  way  to  go  to  hell  in."  What  shall  it  profit  one,  though  the 
whole  world  help  him,  yet  he  does  not  help  himself?  And  how  shall 
the  whole  world  hinder  him  who  calls  to  his  aid  a  motive  which  sen- 
sualism cannot  bribe,  and  which  has  no  self  to  save  ?  Science  with 
noble  intent  begins  wrong.  Had  any  one  told  that  Illinois  farmer 
that  he  could  kill  out  Canada  thistles  by  cutting  off  their  tops,  he 
would  have  laughed  outright  Experience  would  have  taught  him  that 
if  he  would  rid  his  fields  of  them,  he  must  go  to  work  radically  —  he 
must  begin  at  the  root  Why  should  he  hope  that  shutting  the  grog- 
shop door  would  do  any  good  unless  he  first  shut  the  door  of  his  own 
heart  against  evil  desire  ?  Let  him  do  that,  and  the  door  of  the  grog- 
shop —  yes  the  doors  of  all  vice  —  would  speedily  'shut  themselves 
for  lack  of  patronage.  Jesus  declared  that  it  was  not  from  without 
but  from  within  that  the  influence  comes  which  defileth  a  man.  The 
inference  is  obvious.  Science  may  cure  many  ills,  but  it  cannot  cure 
a  corrupt  spirit,  nor  can  it  heal  a  wounded  one.  There  are  voids 
which  it  may  happily  fill,  but  there  are  other  and  greater  ones  whose 
want  and  loss  no  culture  and  no  skill  can  relieve.    Fortunate  is  he 
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who  is  persuaded  of  this  truth ;  more  fortunate  still  he  who  realizes  it 
In  every  reform  which  Science  undertakes,  there  is  a  fatal  defect ; 
for  at  best,  Science  but  removes  temptation ;  Religion  overcomes  it 
There  is  a  tAie  and  there  is  a  sham  philanthropy  busy  in  the 
world.  The  first  sees  clearly  that  what  is  needed  is,  to  quote  the 
thought  of  Pythagoras,  to  help  men  to  take  up  the  burden  of  life,  but 
not  to  help  them  in  laying  it  down.  The  second,  through  a  weak 
and  nervous,  sympathy  cockers  and  cossets  all  those  unfortunate  un- 
fortunates who  fall  into  its  hands. 

**  I  like  reforms  but  not  reformers,"  said  Thoreau.  He  had  proba- 
bly met  some  of  the  amiable  Mrs.  Jellybys,  who  not  being  able  to  do 
anything  for  themselves  have  a  morbid  propensity  for  running  about 
to  "  aid"  other  people.  Of  these,  it  is  safe  to  say  society  already  has 
enou|^.  We  have  enough  too  of  those  who  are  in  the  moral  pattern 
business;  whose  ambition  is  that  which  Coleridge  described  when 
he  said  four  fifths  of  his  congregation  came  to  church  to  set  the  re- 
maining fifth  an  example.  But  we  have  not  enough  of  that  hearty 
£uth  in  human  possibilities  which  works  not  so  much  for,  as  with,  the 
world,  believing  in  co-operation  but  not  in  compulsion  or  condescen- 
sion. The  philanthropist  who  forces  or  who  coaxes,  has  his. labor 
for  his  pains ;  let  him  trust  boldly  to  the  excellence  of  his  cause  to 
recommend  itself. 

Means  and  end,  such  is  the  final  resolution  of  the  whole  matter. 
'^ What  am  I  here  for? "  is  the  mute  inquiry  the  mother  reads  in  her 
child's  wondering  eyes.  Later,  as  the  stem  but  beneficent  conditions 
of  life  make  themselves  felt  and  known,  there  comes  a  second  ques- 
tion often  so  urgent  and  imperious  that  it  crowds  out  the  first  — 
*^  How  shall  I  live  ? "  A  question  which  may  go  no  further  than 
desire  for  daily  bread,  or  may  extend  infinitely.  Let  social  science 
•^let  philanthropy  answer  this  last  appeal.  Let  them  declare  the 
laws  of  labor,  of  health,  of  longevity.  Let  them  discover  and  publish 
the  means  whereby  each  human  being  shall  be  able  to  feed,  clothe, 
shelter,  and  educate  himself.  Let  them  do  better ;  let  them  open  up 
ways  now  unjustly  monopolized,  so  that  to  all,  fair  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity may  be  given.  Let  them  demonstrate  past  all  gainsaying  that 
civilization  is  not  a  greedy  scramble  in  which  by  mutual  agreement, 
each  endeavors  by  every  possible  means  to  out-do  and  out-wit  his 
neighbor;  but  rather  an  intelligent  general  effort  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  each, 
and  that  the  purpose  of  each  is  to  find  his  place  and  fill  it  On  the 
other  hand,  let  them,  as  Charles  Kingsley  has  said,  wage  a  sacred 
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crusade  against  dirt,  degradation,  disease,  and  death  wherever  found. 
Let  them  hold  out  a  friendly  hand  to  every  perishing  man  or  woman, 
and  to  every  neglected  child.  Let  all  this  be  done  steadily,  cheer- 
fully, and  wisely,  as  may  be  —  each  one  of  us  takiffg  it  on  himself  to 
do  what  in  him  lies  —  bearing  in  mind,  meanwhile,  that  in  accom- 
plishing this  work  we  are  not  living  —  we  are  only  getting  the  means 
whereby  to  live. 

In  "Wilhelm  Meister,"  Goethe  punishes  irreverence  by  denying 
the  offenders  the  privilege  of  showing  reverence  when  they  wis^^  to. 
Church  and  community  are  suffering  a  like  retribution  now.  Having 
paid  long  and  servile  deference  to  expediency,  and  having  refused  to 
respect  any  truth  which  would  not  wear  its  livery,  they  are  now 
denied  the  privilege  of  openly  acknowledging  and  reverencing  some- 
what that  is  better.  In  order  to  reach  what  is  in  itself  worthy,  they 
are  often  compelled  —  or  feel  themselves  to  be  compelled  —  to  make 
use  of  unworthy  measures.  Freedom  of  action  and  frankness  give 
way  to  scheming.  Our  business  and  our  worship  have  too  much 
compromise  and  reticence  for  thorough  self-respect  "Not  lack  of 
faith,  but  lack  of  faithfulness,"  is  the  great  difficulty.  And  this  recalls 
the  first  question — for  at  last  it  all  comes  back  to  that  —  "  What  am 
I  here  for  ? "  That  is  the  topic  which  each  one  is  called  to  discuss 
with  himself  Am  I  here  simply  that  I  may  be  happy  ?  No.  Hegel 
says  the  happy  periods  of  human  history  are  its  least  fhiitfiil  ones. 
Am  I  here  to  live  for  private  ends  and  personal  aggrandizement? 
Ask  him  who  has  reached  the  limits  of  such  a  life  what  his  conclusion 
is  ?  Am  I  here  for  the  sake  of  others  ?  No  more  than  they  are  here 
for  me.  Not  at  all,  if  by  others  those  are  meant  who  demand  of  me 
the  sacrifice  of  my  true  and  proper  self  to  their  whim.  I  am  here  to 
live  in  accordance  with  bounds  of  sense  and  time,  and  yet  to  live 
superior  to  both.  I  am  here  to  live  as  Spirit  prompts.  If  my  obedi- 
ence is  complete  and  glad,  no  further  salvation  is  essential. 

David  H.  Montgomery. 


THE  HISTORICAL  CONTINUITY   OF  RE- 
LIGION. 

II. 

SUPERSTITIOUS  OBSERVANCES. 

THE  existence  of  the  primitive  religious  instinct  among  a  people 
is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  religious  observances.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  there  are  a  great  many  peoples  who  have  no 
forms  of  worship.  If  savages  are  so  situated  that  they  are  not  greatly 
obstructed  in  their  attempts  to  procure  the  means  of  satisfying  their 
wants,  they  would  not  probably  inaugurate  superstitious  rites  to  pro- 
pitiate evil  beings  and  secure  their  favor.  Even  if  such  should  come 
in  contact  with  superstitious  observances  in  others,  they  would 
scarcely  adopt  them  even  then,  if  usually  and  easily  successful  in 
procuring  the  means  of  living.  Most  that  the  savage  wants  is  satis- 
fied with  something  to  eat  and  drink.  His  very  heaven  is  a  place 
where  he  can  triumph  over  his  enemies,  and  gratify  his  appetites  and 
passions.  Let  us  distinctly  impress  upon  our  minds  that  the  religion 
of  primitive  peoples  has  no  other  than  physical  motives,  physical  wel- 
fare, success  in  adventure.  For  though,  in  his  religious  exercises,  he 
is  seeking  to  propitiate  a  power  which  he  recognizes  as  superior  to 
his  own  personal  power,  it  is  physical  and  not  spiritual  welfare  he  has 
in  view.  "  It  is  clear  that  his  physical  well-being  alone  influences 
his  religious  ideas,  and  secures  their  power  over  him."  There  is 
enough  of  this  even  in  the  worship  of  civilized  peoples ;  but,  amongst 
savages,  it  is  this  and  nothing  else.  Their  minds  do  not  rise  to  the 
conception  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  a  soul  in  the  far-off  future. 
We  have  great  need  to  guard  against  the  habitj  of  attributing  our  own 
psychical  experiences  to  peoples  who  by  the  necessity  of  their  men- 
tal organization  are  utterly  incapable  of  such  experiences. 

If  the  instinct  of  mysterious  powers  be  co-extensive  with,  and  an 
essential  part  of,  religion  among  primitive  peoples ;  and  if  there  are 
such  peoples  without  religious  observances,  as  we  have  abundant  tes- 
timony to  prove  that  there  are,  —  then  may  not  these  religious  observ- 
ances be  an  after  development  ?  First,  the  instinct  of  adverse  or  evil 
powers ;  and  then,  secondly,  the  happy  instinct  —  idea  it  cannot  be 
called  —  that  these  beings,  like  ill-disposed  men,  may  be  influenced 
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by  certain  observances  which  are  calculated  to  give  them  pleasure,  or 
inspire  them  with  fear.  It  is  said  that  the  Hottentots  have  some  idea 
of  a  Deity,  but  no  observances  which  they  will  admit  to  be  of  a  reli- 
gious character.  They  live  in  one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world, 
and  can  probably  always  satisfy  their  very  primitive  wants  without  an 
appeal  to  that  Deity  of  which  it  is  said  they  have  some  notion. 

Those  religious  rites  which  have  grown  out  of  the  feelings  of  thank- 
fulness and  obligation  do  not,  of  course,  belong  to  those  undeveloped 
peoples  who  have  no  words  to  express  such  moral  ideas.  And  inas- 
much as  the  idea  of  goodness  in  God  is  a  later  development  than  the 
notion  of  badness  in  the  mysterious  beings  of  the  primitive  imagina- 
tion, so  is  the  religious  expression  of  gratitude  and  later  develc^ 
ment  than  the  sorceiy  which  is  practiced  to  divert  the  attention  of 
evil  beings,  or  the  intimidation  which  is  used  to  bring  them  to  terms. 

III. 

THE  BELIEF  IN  A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

Still  later  than  the  conception  of  physical  and  present  good,  as 
dependent  on  the  whims  of  the  fetich  gods,  is  the  conception  of  spir- 
itual good  in  a  world  to  come.  Still  later  than  the  institution  of 
superstitious  rites  appears  to  be  the  conception  of  a  life  other  than 
this.  We  find  the  belief  in  a  future  life  oftener  absent  than  any  other 
of  the  principal  religious  beliefs.  Its  character  appears  to  be  more 
phenomenal  than  any  other,  and  less  essential  to  the  religious  in- 
stinct While  the  mind  is  so  infantile  and  vague  as  in  the  lowest 
races,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  will  look  far  ahead  in  this  life ; 
but  rather  exist  from  day  to  day,  not  thinking  of  the  morrow,  to  say 
nothing  of  thinking  of  another  life  after  this  one  is  ended.  The 
Carib  who  will  sell  his  hammock  cheaper  in  the  morning  than  in  the 
evening,  not  thinking  twelve  hours  ahead,  will  not  be  likely,  of  his  own 
accord,  to  be  greatly  concerned  about  the  eternal  realities  of  another 
world.  The  physical  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  the  practice  of  reli- 
gious rites  among  primitive  peoples  are  such  as  are  wanted  and 
expected  the  next  hour,  the  next  day,  perhaps  the  next  week.  Cer- 
tainly these  people  do  not  invest  religious  capital  for  a  "  long  run," 
even  in  this  life,  and  still  less  in  the  life  to  come. 

I.    The  Conception  of  a  Future  Life  dependent  on  Intel- 
lectual AND  Emotional  Development. 

The  conception  of  a  future  life  implies  a  considerable  d^;ree  of 
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intellectual  and  emotional  development  Without  sufficient  intellect 
to  cause  reflection  about  life  and  its  phenomena,  and  without  greater 
strength  of  the  affections  than  most  savage  tribes  evince,  there  would 
be  no  thought  about  a  far-off  future  life,  and  consequently  no  desire 
of  personal  immortality.  Without  this  desire,  the  phantoms  of  the 
dead,  which  may,  perhaps,  appear  in  dreams  to  savages  as  well  as  to 
ourselves,  would  not  be  suggestive  of  continued  existence  of  such 
character  as  to  be  desirable ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  the  desire  of  immor- 
tality, rather  than  the  evidence  of  it,  that  renders  the  belief  in  it  now 
so  general.  While  man's  life  is  merely  animal,  while  his  attachment 
to  his  fellows  is  little  more  than  a  gregarious  instinct,  it  is  the  present 
and  himself,  and  not  the  future  and  his  friends,  that  concern  him  ;  and 
entire  tribes  of  such  would  be  without  the  belief  in  immortality  if 
they  had  not  learned  it  from  more  advanced  peoples,  and  abased  it 
to  the  level  of  their  own  sensuous  ideals.  The  numerous  tribes  of 
mankind  who  have  no  notion  of  a  future  life  are  those  who  have  not 
yet  learned  it,  or  have  not  yet  advanced  sufficiently  far  to  have  origi- 
nated it  for  themselves.  And  these  peoples,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
those  who  live  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  world,  and  in 
those  regions  which  are  least  favorable  for  intellectual  activity,  frhile 
they  are  actually  the  most  stolid  of  mankind.  And  for  such  people 
it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  at 
the  mere  mention  of  it  by  a  traveler  or  missionary,  since  they  have 
not  yet  grown  into  the  aptitude  for  its  reception. 

2.    The  Belief  in  a  Future  Life  among  the  Jews. 

The  Seelongs  of  India  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits ;  but  they 
hive  no  idea  of  an  eternal  life,  and  they  declare  that  they  do, not 
think  of  it.  The  Jews  had  a  God  and  a  complicated  ritual,  when  they 
had  still  no  belief  in  a  future  life.  They  seemed  to  think  that  with 
the  death  of  the  body  all  was  over  with  the  individual.  Elijah  they 
could  not  let  die  ;  but,  in  order  to  get  him  into  the  presence  of  God, 
they  sent  him  up  body  and  all  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  But  even  then, 
according  to  the  tradition,  the  sons  of  the  prophets  wqre  skeptical ;  for 
they  insisted  on  detailing  a  scout  of  fifty  strong  men  to  look  after 
Elijah,  lest  a  capricious  whirlwind  had  cast  him  upon  a  mountain  or 
in  a  valley. 

The  Jews  were  a  people  of  strong  personal  affection,  as  shown  by 
the  despair  with  which  they  mourned  the  dead  ;  and  that  they  had 
not  yet  developed  amongst  themselves  the  belief  in  immortality  is  a 
fact  of  especial  significance.    When  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
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Assjrrians,  and  learned  of  them  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  they 
adopted  it  only  in  a  partial  way,  as  they  denied  immortality  to  those 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrection.  And,  in  the  days  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Sadducees  still  represented  the  old  Jewish  views  on  this 
subject,  believing  only  in  this  life  and  the  obligations  of  the  law. 
Even  among  Christians  in  our  own  day,  there  are  people  who  hold 
that  immortality  is  not  the  consequence  of  a  law,  but  is  the  reward  of 
a  living  faith  or  of  meritorious  works.  So  tenacious  is  the  impression 
that  the  soul  cannot  be  fully  alive  without  the  body,  that  it  has  been 
a  question  among  Christians  whether  the  soul  does  not  sleep  till  the 
day  of  the  resurrection.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  appears  to 
have  grown  out  of  the  idea  that  the  soul  could  not  be  active  without 
the  body  ;  and  Paul  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  this  idea  in 
urging  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  an  essential  element  of  the 
Christian  faith,    (i.  Corinthians  xv.) 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  lower  peoples  of  the  earth,  though 
not  wholly  destitute  of  the  religious  instinct,  are  yet  without  any  con- 
ception of  a  future  life,  together  with  the  example  presented  by  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  seem  very  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  is  not  an  essential,  but  an  incidental,  element  of  religion 
amongst  mankind.  While  it  is  a  doctrine  which  peoples  learn  of  each 
other,  an  idea  which  they  may  grow  into,  we  are  led  to  suggest 
whether  it  may  not  also  be  an  idea  which  perhaps  some  peoples  have 
already  grown  out  of,  and  which  still  others  are  destined  to  pass 
through  in  the  course  of  their  intellectual  evolution. 

3.    Belief  in  a  Future  Life  among  the  Buddhists. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  point  that  Buddhism  more  especially 
claims  our  attention.  Since  millions  upon  millions  of  human  beings 
other  than  Buddhists  have  lived  and  died,  knowing  nothing  of  a  life 
hereafter,  and  since  millions  are  still  living  who  do  not  believe  in  it, 
or  who  never  think  of  it,  it  matters  little,  so  far  as  the  philosophy  of 
the  subject  is  concerned,  what  may  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Buddhists 
in  this  respect  It  may  be  that  of  personal  immortality ;  and  still,  if 
religion  be  a  universal  element  of  the  human  character,  the  belief  in 
immortality  can  neither  be  universal,  nor  an  essential  element  of 
religion.  That  numerous  peoples  are  yet  so  primitive  and  undevel- 
oped that  the  brief  curve  of  their  career  so  far  described  has  not  yet 
carried  them  into  the  sphere  of  this  idea,  appears  to  be  conclusively 
established  by  the  evidence.  We  are  now  concerned  with  the  ob- 
verse proposition.    Are  there  any  people  on  the  earth  whose  career 
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of  development,  whether  progressive  or  recurrent,  has  carried  them 
through  the  mental  phase  to  which  this  idea  pertains  ?  The  study  of 
Buddhism  may  afford  us  some  light  on  the  subject 

The  form  of  immortality  presented  by  the  religion  of  India  pre- 
vious to  the  rise  of  Buddhism  appears  to  have  been  a  tendency  in  the 
direction  in  which  Buddhism  afterwards  moved.  The  absorption  of 
the  individual  soul  into  identical  oneness  with  a  pantheistic  Deity  is 
no  very  uncongenial  progenitor  of  the  Nirwana,  or  terminator  of  indi- 
vidual continuance,  if  that  be  what  the  Nirwana  means.  Original 
Buddhism  was  really  a  development  from  the  current  ideas,  and  was 
not  so  outri  at  first  as  it  afterwards  became.  It  assumed  that  matter 
was  originally  the  only  divine  existence  ;  and  was  at  first  in  a  quies- 
cent and  conscious  state,  enjoying  the  bliss  of  the  original  nothing. 
When  it  passed  into  the  active  state,  and  became  broken  into  the 
manifold  forms  of  individual  life,  it  lost  its  consciousness.  This 
however,  reappears  in  man ;  the  exalted  end  accomplished  in  him 
being  the  reproductioi\  of  conscious  existence. 

These  notions  were  further  elaborated  by  Katana,  who  held  that 
consciousness  was  not  an  original  attribute  of  matter,  but  that  it  first 
appears  in  man,  and  is  caused  by  sensual  perception.  Matter  is 
composed  of  atoms  and  forces  which  in  the  human  organism  develop 
into  consciousness  as  an  individual  attribute ;  but  this  in  turn,  with 
the  dissolution  of  the  body,  forever  disappears.  This  is  called  the 
Vaiceschika  doctrine,  and  its  principal  schools  are  the  Tscharvakas 
and  Lokazatikas. 

While  Buddhism  was  a  development  from  the  theoretical  dogmas 
of  the  Brahmins,  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  re-action  against  their 
arrogance  and  assumption  in  matters  of  a  practical  character.  Its 
political  feature  was  its  democracy,  its  leveling  doctrines.  It  abol- 
ished sacrifices,  and  opposed  the  privileges  of  caste  and  priestcraft, 
and  spread  so  rapidly  that  it  soon  became  the  religion  of  a  third  of 
mankind  then  existing. 

The  point  of  interest  here  is,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists, 
and  especially  of  Katana,  appear  to  have  been  a  development  out  of 
former  ideas,  which,  though  virtually  individual  annihilation,  was  yet 
a  sort  of  spiritual  or  pantheistic  immortality.  JCatana's  doctrines 
appear  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  forces  of  matter  which  attained  to 
consciousness  in  man ;  a  consciousness,  however,  which  ceases  with 
the  dissolution  of  the  body.  If  this  be  a  correct  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  this  school  of  Buddhists,  we  see  at  once  how  different  it  is  from 
that  absence  of  faith  which  obtains  among  primitive  peoples.     In  the 
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one  case,  it  is  simply  a  consequence  of  mental  inertia,  of  undevelop- 
ment  and  intellectual  stolidity ;  in  the  other  case,  it  is  an  elaborate 
system  of  philosophy,  affirming  principles  which  the  school  held  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  personal  immortality. 

What  renders  it  more  probable  that  these  doctrines  of  the  Budd- 
hists are  a  Intimate  development  from  previous  doctrines  which 
were  tending  strongly  towards  them,  is  the  fact  that  in  our  own  times, 
in  our  own  civilization,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Scientific  discovery  and  the  more  exacting  methods  of  modern 
thought  have  led  thousands  into  doubt  concerning  a  future  life ; 
skepticism  having  pervaded  all  the  educated  classes,  not  excepting 
even  the  clergy. 

An  additional  confirmation  of  this  view  is  that  long  previous  to 
the  rise  of  Buddhism  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  had  been  going 
through  a  career  of  development  It  was  at  first  the  fetich  worship 
of  the  elements,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  even  of  plants.  These  early 
Hindoos  had  but  a  vague  conception  of  personal  immortality,  if  in- 
deed they  had  any  at  all.  It  was  rather  the  conception  of  a  future 
life  in  one's  descendants,  as  there  was  a  past  life  in  one's  ancestors. 
We  notice  here  the  same  absence  of  a  definite  belief  in  a  future  indi- 
vidual existence,  which  obtains  among  so  many  primitive  peoples  in 
our  own  times.  But  in  India  the  idea  became  more  definite  and  dis- 
tinct, doubtless  with  the  progress  of  civilization  and  intellectual 
activity  among  the  people.  In  their  history  the  idea  had  a  career, 
vague  at  first,  then  more  distinct,  shading  at  length  into  pantheism, 
and  closing  in  the  Nirwana,  the  bliss  of  eternal  sleep. 

"  Where  the  infancy  of  man  is  laid  bare  to  us,  we  find  him  without 
the  anticipation  of  a  future  individual  life."  If  we  could  go  back  to 
absolutely  primitive  life  in  India,  we  should  doubtless  fail  to  find  the 
least  trace  of  belief  in  individual  continuance  in  any  form  ;  but  this 
period  of  Indian  history  must  remain  forever  a  blank.  But,  in  look- 
ing over  such  evidence  of  the  historical  development  of  religion  in 
India  as  lies  within  my  reach,  I  have  unexpectedly  found  evidence 
of  the  rise  of  the  belief  in  individual  immortality  ;  evidence  which  is 
of  the  more  value,  since  it  subsists  alongside  of  the  evidence  of  de- 
cline in  this  belief  among  the  same  people,  showing  the  career  of  the 
idea  almost  from  its  inception  till  its  close,  in  the  doctrines  of  Katana* 

Additional  evidence  of  this  career  is  to  be  found  in  other  countries 
where  Buddhism  prevails.  The  religion  of  the  Burmese  "  is  Budd- 
hism in  its  simplest  form,  though  amid  some  of  the  wild  tribes  it  is 
mixed  up  with  heathen  rites  and  superstitions,"  indicating  that  these 
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may  have  been  once  prevalent,  but  have  yielded  to  the  progress  of 
Buddhism.  In  the  Island  of  Ceylon  the  old  demon  worship  still 
exists  along  with  Buddhism  in  its  most  radical  form.  Buddhism  was 
not  a  native  development  in  Birmah  and  Ceylon  as  it  was  in  India, 
and  the  curve  of  the  career  traced  by  th^  belief  in  the  future  existence 
was  no  doubt  less  regular  and  complete  than  the  same  curve  in 
India. 

It  may  be  a  question  to  what  extent  the  doctrine  of  personal  ex- 
tinction prevails  or  has  prevailed  in  Eastern  Asia.  There  is  not 
much  doubt  that  Buddhism  in  its  original  form  involved  the  idea  of 
personal  non-immortality.  That  all  who  embraced  the  doctrine  so 
understood  it,  is  not  at  all  likely.  The  uneducated  millions,  with 
bounding  animal  life  in  their  veins,  are  too  ready  to  believe  what  they 
wish ;  and  it  would  be  almost  a  miracle  if  they  had  accepted  in  their 
full  significance  the  theoretical  abstractions  wrought  out  by  abstruse 
and  ecstatic  minds,  and  which  involved  the  destruction  of  personal 
consciousness.  Before  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  the  Hindoos  held  con- 
flicting views  concerning  immortality.  While  there  were  two  distinct 
views  concerning  absorption,  there  were  some  who  believed  in  the 
continuation  of  personal  existence  separate  from  Deity.  And,  even 
when  the  doctrine  of  absorption  is  professed,  we  are  quite  inclined  to 
believe,  that  though  this  doctrine  involves  the  extinction  of  personal 
consciousness  and  personal  existence,  yet  it  would  not  be  so  under- 
stood generally;  but  those  believing  it  would  entertain  a  vague 
anticipation  of  conscious  ecstacy  when  merged  into  pantheistic  oneness 
with  Deity.  When  religious  speculations  reach  this  point,  they  are 
vague  and  filmy,  and  there  is  little  knowing  what  the  devotee  prom- 
ises to  himself  under  the  charm  of  a  stilted  phraseology.  There  is  so 
much  that  is  subjective  in  all  religions,  that,  without  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  psychical  make-up  of  the  devotees,  we  shall  be  sure 
to  fail  in  our  interpretation  of  their  religious  ideas.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  masses  of  Hindoos  and  Buddhists  fully  understood  and 
accepted  in  the  spirit  of  their  originators  the  more  abstract  specula- 
tions of  the  Brahmins  and  Buddhist  leaders.  Amongst  the  Buddhists 
there  jwcre  no  doubt  classes,  if  not  schools,  who  professed  the  Nirwana, 
and  yet  held  to  immortality  in  some  form,  pantheistic  and  personal. 

4.    What  the  Doctrine  of  Nirwana  Means. 

That  the  doctrine  of  Nirwana  means  personal  extinction,  we 
believe  would  never  have  been  questioned,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fetich  disposition  so  common,  of  seeing  other  peoples'  religious 
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notions  the  color  of  ouft)wn.  The  authorities  of  Christian  bias,  how- 
ever, differ  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  Nirwana ;  while  the  free- 
thinking  authorities,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  agree.  Dr.  Good,  whose 
learning  and  piety  will  not  be  questioned,  held  that  the  Nirwana 
meant  annihilation.  Mang  Shawloo,  a  Burmese  disciple  of  Dr.  Jud- 
son,  who  has  been  educated  in  this  country  under  Baptist  auspices, 
affirms,  in  a  lecture  on  the  Burmese,  that  a  part  of  their  religious 
creed  is  the  annihilation  of  the  soul.*  The  decided  testimony  of  Max 
Muller  was  given  in  a  former  paper  on  the  "Career  of  Religion." 
Judging  from  his  writings,  and  from  the  fact  of  his  being  an  Oxford 
professor,  we  take  him  to  be  a  Churchman.  Such  also  we  under- 
stand Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  to  be,  who  spent  many  years,  in 
an  official  capacity,  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  studied  the  Cinghal- 
ese  and  their  history  with  great  thoroughness.  Sir  James  sa)rs: 
"  From  the  contemplation  of  the  Buddhist,  all  the  awful  and  unend- 
ing realities  of  a  future  life  are  withdrawn  ;  his  hopes  and  his  fears 
are  at  once  mean  and  circumscribed ;  the  rewards  held  in  prospect 
by  his  creed  are  insufficient  to  incite  him  to  virtue,  and  its  punish- 
ments too  remote  to  deter  him  from  vice.  Thus,  insufficient  for  time, 
and  rejecting  eternity,  the  utmost  triumph  of  his  religion  is  to  live 
without  fear,  and  to  die  without  hope." 

Many  other  authorities  apparently  of  a  cautious  and  honest  charac- 
ter might  be  given  in  corroboration  of  the  above  testimony  ;  but,  if  the 
above  are  not  sufficient,  more  would  not  be.  We  are  in  no  way  in- 
clined to  present  any  speculations  of  our  own  to  set  one  side  the  tes- 
timony of  such  witnesses  as  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  and  Prof.  Max  Muller, 
the  one  author  of  the  best  monograph  in  our  language,  and  the  other 
the  greatest  Sanscrit  scholar  of  the  age. 

In  our  interpretation  of  Buddhist  literature,  we  should  make  proper 
allowance  for  the  lively  and  luxuriant  imagination  of  eastern  peoples. 
When  we  read  that  the  Nirwana  is  "  free  from  decay,  knowing  no 
restraint,  and  of  great  blessedness  ";  that  it  "  is  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion, entirely  free  from  sorrow,"  we  may  perceive  that  tendency  of  the 
mind,  especially  in  the  East,  which  gives  life  and  animation  even  to 
nothingness.  We  see  nothing  unnatural  in  a  careworn  and-exhausted 
mind  in  an  old  civilization,  contemplating  the  cessation  of  existence 

*  "  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  theistical  sect  arose  in  Birman,  where 
Buddhism  prevails,  which  assumed  an  almighty  and  omnipotent  spirit  which 
created  the  world,  and  which  also  taught  a  species  of  immortality.  The  king 
burned  fourteen  of  these  heretics  at  the  stake,  and  exterminated  the  sect  (See 
Ausland,  1858,  No.  19.)"    Biichner,  Force  and  Matter,  p.  212. 
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as  the  greatest  boon,  and  speaking  of  it  as  a  haven  of  repose,  as  an 
entity  fiill  of  blessedness.  But  when  we  read,  "  Nirwana,  like  space, 
is  causeless,  does  not  live  nor  die,  and  has  no  locality,  —  it  is  the 
abode  of  those  liberated  from  existence,"  we  think  there  is  no  need 
of  mistaking  the  sense.  The  very  idea  of  the  Nirwana  is  founded  on 
the  conception  that  existence  is  the  one  paramount  evil,  while  the 
close  of  existence  is  the  paramount  good 

A  point  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  is  that  in  their  higher 
speculations  the  Hindoos  held  knowledge  to  be  the  greatest  means 
to  the  greatest  end.  It  was  through  knowledge  or  wisdom  that  deliv- 
erance from  the  chain  of  transmigratory  existence  was  to  come.  "  By 
ignorance  is  bondage,  by  knowledge  is  deliverance."  "Through 
knowledge  the  sage  is  absorbed  into  supreme  spirit."  This  recogni- 
tion of  the  intellect,  as  the  means  through  which  the  greatest  good  for 
man  is  to  be  achieved,  indicates  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization. 
There  is  no  hesitation  here  about  the  supreme  good  :  it  is  the  extinc- 
tion of  personal  existence,  and  knowledge  is  the  means  thereto.  We 
may  realize  better  the  significance  of  this  Indian  recognition  of  the 
paramount  value  of  knowledge,  when  we  reflect  that  in  our  own  civil- 
ization belief  has  always  been  regarded  of  paramount  worth  in  the 
attainment  of  human  felicity,  and  that  it  is  only  within  the  present 
century  that  a  few  radical  thinkers  have  dared  to  ascribe  to  thought 
the  leading  influence  on  human  happiness  in  the  aggregate. 

Still  another  consideration  has  reference  to  what  class  of  its  people 
we  should  judge  an  age  or  nation  by.  By  universal  consent  it  is  the 
intellectual  class.  It  was  the  intellectual  men  of  Greece  that  gave 
her  character  in  the  age  of  Pericles ;  it  was  the  intellectual  men  of 
Rome  that  gave  her  character  in  the  age  of  Augustus ;  it  was  her 
intellectual  men  that  distinguished  France  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  England  in  the  d^ys  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Dr.  Draper  affirms  that  "  the  leading,  the  intellectual  class  is  always 
the  true  representative  of  a  state,"  because  "  it  has  passed  step  by 
step  through  the  lower  stages,  and  has  made  the  greatest  advance." 
We  believe  the  position  to  be  incontrovertible  ;  and,  if  it  be,  we  may 
perceive  more  clearly  the  career  of  development  in  religious  ideas  in 
India  from  fetichism  to  polytheism,  thence  to  pantheism,  and  Anally 
to  the  Vaiceschika  doctrine  of  Kanada.  It  militates  nothing  against 
this  view  to  say  that  the  ultra  speculations  of  Gotama  and  his  intel- 
lectual successors  were  never  fully  appreciated  or  understandingly 
accepted  by  all  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  millions  who  embraced 
Buddhism.     We  do  not  consult  the  masses  of  Greece,  Germany,  and 
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Scotland,  to  learn  what  was  the  historical  development  of  the  Gredc, 
German,  and  Scotch  philosophy ;  nor  do  we  study  it  in  its  degeneracy, 
—  we  go  to  the  fountain-head.  To  learn  what  the  primitive  church 
was,  we  consult  the  fathers.  No  one  supposes  that  the  masses  of 
Christendom  have  ever  understood  the  points  of  sacred  logic  over 
which  the  polemical  bishops  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  quarreled 
for  centuries.  The  career  of  a  philosophy  or  a  religion  is  to  be  traced 
in  the  footprints  left  by  its  masters ;  and  the  religions  and  philoso- 
phico-religions  of  India  present  no  exception* 

J.  Stahl  Patterson. 

NoTB.  —  If  any  one  has  entertained  the  least  suspicion  that  it  has  been  any  part  of 
the  writer's  intention  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  he  has 
wholly  mistaken  the  drift  of  this  essay.  The  attempt  to  write  down  religious  opin- 
ions is  a  folly  which  he  hopes  never  to  be  guilty  of;  and  surely  no  one  can  better 
afford  than  himself  to  refrain  from  interference  with  the  religious  opinions  of  others. 
But  this  subject  of  the  historical  continuity  of  religion  is  one  which  possesses  much 
philosophical  interest ;  and,  believing  that  the  truth  of  history  is  better  in  the  end 
than  the  fables  of  tradition,  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  in 
the  genuine  spirit  of  science.  He  believes,  furthermore,  that  upon  the  position 
taken  in  the  essay,  and  upon  that  alone,  can  the  historical  continuity  of  religion  be 
successfully  defended  ;  for  just  so  soon  as  we  place  the  essential  nature  of  religion 
in  any  set  of  ideas  or  belief,  so  soon  does  it  become  easy  to  show  that  religion  — 
thus  defined — is  neither  continuous  nor  universal.  Our  £uth  in  religion  rests 
upon  a  broader  foundation  than  that. 


PHILOSOPHY-LIFE. 


WHATEVER  the  subject,  theme,  or  topic, 
Though  brilliant  the  style,  and  kaleideoscopic, 
Or  simple  the  presentation, 
We  only  repeat  what  another  said 
A  month  before,  or  perhaps  have  read 
In  some  old  heathen  narration. 

Word-painters  all  have  we  been  for  ages, 
Poets,  philosophers,  lecturers,  sages ; 
And,  willy  nilly, 
Always  will  we 
Prove  to  be  word-painters,  till  we 
Reach  this  point  in  attainable  knowledge, — 
Hinted  at  only  in  school  and  college, — 
Nature's  law  in  every  creature 
Is  the  higher  guidance.    Teach  your 
Growing  sons  and  daughters  this. 

This  at  least,  if  nothing  more. 
And  the  highest  range  of  bliss 
Man  will  reach,  and  not  before. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  man. 
Not  so  much  fair  truth  to  scan 
As  a  naughty  fact  to  ban ; 

Offering,  as  reason  for  it, 
This,  the  world  is  prone  to  wrong, — 

Argumentum  stuffum^  —  or  it 
Would  not  have  been  wrong  so  long. 

Ever  solving. 

Still  involving 

Periodical  revolving. 

Naught  of  mystery  dissolving. 

On  some  other  soul  devolving. 

Still  the  question  of  existence. 

But  to  meet  the  same  resistance. 
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Questions  vast,  recondite,  subtle, 
Flying  thought's  eternal  shuttle, 

Ever  strive  to  bridge  the  chasms 
Yawning  o*er  our  mystic  life; 

Ending  still  in  inky  spasms, 
Fits  of  intellectual  strife. 

Sad  and  few  words  antidotal 

Of  this  poison  of  the  brain, 

Racking  life  with  weary  pain. 
Have  our  prayers  received  in  answer 
From  the  da3rs  of  Aristotle 
Down  to  these  of  Combe  or  Spencer. 

Victims  now  to  small  pretense. 
Yet  trembling  for  the  consequence, 
Meanly  seeking  for  defence 
In  some  doled  out  Peters*-pence, — 

The  heart-wrung  ¥randerer's  highway  toll, — 
Or  poor  Sunday  observation. 
Trusting  to  such  conservation 

For  the  poor  neglected  soul; 
Seeing  shreds  of  their  salvation,  — 

If  in  nothing  else  but  this : 
Sitting  in  a  cushioned  pew. 

Tranquil  in  the  more  than  bliss 
Felt  in  wearing  something  new, 
While  girt  by  walls  all  unprofaned 
By  voice  of  any  unordained. 

O  ever  great  vicarious  Sunday ! 

A  wiper-out  of  scores  thou  art ; 

Taking  burdens  from  the  heart, 
Refitting  it  for  Monday. 

John  McIntosh. 


THE  RADICAL  LIFE. 

THE  life  is  the  growth  of  the  soul  from  darkness  into  light.  The 
outward  or  apparent  life  is  the  mere  shadow  of  this,  caused  by 
the  intervention  of  the  grosser  material  between  it  and  its  spiritual 
source.  The  life  is  an  aspiration,  not  an  inclination  to  either  personal 
or  general  desires  that  are  dissonant  to  its  grand  theme.  The  life  is 
strictly  individual  in  its  phases  and  experience ;  a  seclusion  that  God 
alone  visits ;  AH  isolation  invaded  by  none,  even  in  thought ;  a  grand 
interior  drama,  with  the  world  for  its  "  dramatis  personae,"  and  every 
conceivable  circumstance  involved  in  its  plot,  yet  no  eye  can  witness^ 
no  tongue  comment,  no  voice  applaud,  but  one  who  is  sole  actor, 
receiving  his  cue  from  God,  and  who  catches  the  voiceless  echo, 
"  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord."  The  life  is  direct,  not  sinuous,  unless  perverted.  It  is  for 
itself,  and  not  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  others.  It  is  not  conformable, 
for  that  is  dissipation  of  its  forces ;  not  popular,  for  that  is  paying 
homage  to  false  gods ;  and  not  politic,  for  that  is  the  sum  of  all  base- 
ness. It  is  not  understood,  nor  can  be  understood,  for  only  the  s^oul 
can  interpret  itself ;  but  its  magnitude  is  yet  greater  than  its  grasp, 
and  its  resources  than  its  estimates.  It  is  the  hidden  jewel  which 
eternity  shall  discover  and  polish,  at  once  a  mystery  and  a  joy  to  its 
possessor.  The  soul  is  the  true  world  wherein  is  contained  the 
essence  of  experience.  Before  its  august  tribunal  are  tried  all  princi- 
ples, under  the  inexorable  laws ;  and,  when  the  verdict  is  rendered, 
the  truth  is  proven  trustworthy,  and  error  fades  into  obscurity.  This 
judge,  who  sits  within,  respects  no  assumption,  no  authority,  no  super- 
stition ;  but  puts  all  things  —  opinions,  faiths,  practices  —  to  the  infalli- 
ble test  It  admits  but  one  superior,  —  God ;  and  one  interpreter  of 
hb  design  and  purpose,  —  the  soul.  It  disclaims  all  intervention, 
mediation,  sacrifice ;  it  scorns  to  imitate,  for  its  ideal  is  not  without, 
but  within,  —  the  inherent  nature  growing  in  beauty  towards  perfec- 
tion. It  is  self-contempt  in  a  nature  to  worship  any  embodiment  of 
moral  and  spiritual  excellence,  whether  recognized  in  Scripture  or 
history  or  life ;  for  spiritual  altitude  is  not  exceptional,  —  the  tidal  flow 
of  every  soul  approaches  the  same  high  ultimate.  It  is  possible  for 
all,  and  the  same  high  sense  that  realizes  the  beauty  and  majesty  of 
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that  one  example  proves  in  its  consciousness  the  possession  of  identi- 
cal elements ;  for  recognition  is  always  reciprocal  knowledge  and  at- 
traction. There  is  no  recognition  between  strangers,  —  they  simply 
pass  each  other ;  but  the  soul  is  not  strange  to  its  divine  companions. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  the  servant  worshiping  the  master  that  is  the 
true  attitude  of  the  soul,  —  for  the  servant  cannot  know  the  master, 
the  low  degree  cannot  comprehend  the  higher,  —  but  the  cordial  grasp 
of  brothers,  a  fraternal  meeting  of  equal  natures  with  identical  possi- 
bilities. 

Self-knowledge  is  the  sum  of  wisdom ;  for,  in  knowing  ourselves,  we 
comprehend  all.  Self  respect  is  the  sole  virtue  ;  for,  when  we  realize 
our  divine  natures  and  their  responsibilities,  honor  is  spontaneous, 
and  from  honor  based  upon  appreciation  there  is  no  lapse  into  folly 
or  contempt.  The  loss  of  self-respect  is  the  secret  of  all  shortcomings. 
It  is  the  quicksand  from  which  extrication  is  impossible.  It  is  the 
prevalent  cause  of  all  that  we  call  vicious,  imbecile,  foolish,  tyranni- 
cal, and  neutral  in  society  ;  neutrality  being  perhaps  the  worst  form 
of  vice  that  we  have  to  consider,  for  it  is  an  adulteration  of  all  ele- 
ments, good  and  bad  together,  leaving  not  an  atom  pure  enough  for 
analysis.  To  respect  one's  self  is  to  respect  all  divine  attributes 
which  are  bequeathed  to  us  from  the  Father,  to  understand  and  obey 
the  infallible  laws,  and  to  permeate  all  acts  with  principle,  all 
thoughts  with  wisdom,  all  feelings  with  love.  Truth  is  integrity  in  all 
active  manifestation  to  the  divine  principle.  Truth  is  a  unit,  and  ever 
harmonizes  with  itself.  The  radical  is  one  who  seeks  for  this  inner 
guidance,  outworking  in  his  daily  life  the  rectitude  that  his  soul  estab- 
lishes. His  code  is  within,  his  acts  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
He  is  not  abusive,  nor  intolerant,  nor  vindictive,  nor  an  iconoclast  in 
the  world's  sense.  He  does  not  denounce  others  nor  proclaim  himself, 
is  neither  a  defamer  nor  an  egotist.  The  persons  who  have  been  thus 
are  not  radicals,  but  society  accuses  of  these  faults  many  whose  sole 
crime  has  been  letting  them  alone  thoroughly  and  entirely.  Society 
seems  to  prefer  a  half  contract  with  contention  and  argument,  to  a 
total  separation  with  absolute  silence  and  departure.  Nearly  all  of 
the  professing  radicals  are  serving  out  their  time  with  the  old  institu- 
tions, buying  their  freedom  as  the  slave  bought  his  of  his  master,  with 
the  wages  of  their  more  lucrative  employment  out  of  hours.  All  that 
they  glean  of  valuable  thought  and  worthy  motive  out-of-doors  is 
carried  back  to  the  old  moldy  receptacles  which  they  fail  to  refresh, 
simply  wasting  their  own  vitality.  Of  all  neutralit)^,  this  is  the  sad- 
dest ;  to  try  to  serve  two  masters,  and  betray  both.     The  radical  has 
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simply  nothing  to  do  with  the  ceremonies,  observances,  customs,  or 
opinions  of  society  from  the  point  that  they  swerve  from  the  strict 
order  of  conscience.  The  radical  lives  in  the  present :  his  light  is  a 
constant  revelation,  and  each  revelation  is  a  law  of  action  to  which 
he  is  accountable.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  tradition,  for  the  tn^ 
of  tradition  he  finds  in  the  present  Truth  is  not  showered  as  a 
deluge  upon  the  earth  at  one  season,  to  be  followed  by  a  long 
drought  during  the  time  to  come.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  usage, 
for  it  is  generally  an  incrustation  from  which  the  life  has  departed  ;  as 
the  locust,  when  he  takes  flight,  leaves  his  shell  upon  the  spot  where 
he  made  his  transit.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  opinion,  for  that  is 
the  egotism  of  personal  and  class  interests.  He  admits  no  property 
in  truth,  no  division  nor  hedges  of  exclusiveness :  his  truth,  if  it  be 
true,  is  not  his,  but  humanity's ;  he  may  have  reached  it  earlier,  or  he 
may  greet  it  in  many  a  kindred  spirit.  His  virtue  is  not  peculiar,  — 
neither  a  point  of  pride  nor  of  adulation,  but  simply  a  healthful  state 
of  being. 

In  our  high  moments  we  imagine  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  be  simple,  loving,  and  true,  that  our  acts  should  be  naturally  wise, 
and  spontaneously  attractive  and  winning ;  but  we  awake  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  virtue  is  the  exception,  and  that  all  that  we  thought 
involuntary  goodness  was  a  rare  manifestation  of  the  meritorious  in 
an  occasional  act  which  rendered  the  person  illustrious.  That  it 
should  be  an  extreme  virtue  to  be  an  abolitionist,  or  a  friend  to 
woman,  or  an  advocate  of  temperance  and  health  reform,  or  an  honest 
politician,  or  a  fair  tradesman,  or  an  unprejudiced  thinker,  or  a  can- 
did speaker,  or  a  liberal  man,  or  an  independent  woman,  is  proof 
enough  of  the  degeneracy  of  our  age.  That  the  commonest  ground 
virtues  —  in  fact,  no  virtues,  but  the  simple  necessity  of  an  honest 
nature  —  should  be  singled  out  as  examples  to  be  the  standard  of  an 
ideal  excellence  that  few  are  able  to  attain,  is  a  shame  for  our  human- 
ity. We  are  all  vagrants  in  a  certain  sense,  picking  an  uncertain  live- 
lihood from  the  rubbish-heaps  of  the  world.  We  are  incapable  of 
earning  an  honest  living,  for  integrity  is  the  farthest  from  our  attain- 
ment. The  radical  is  a  person  of  integrity :  he  is  not  malleable  under 
the  world's  forces,  and  can  neither  be  bribed  nor  corrupted  nor  per- 
suaded nor  frightened  into  allegiance  with  any  form  of  wrong.  He 
is  uncompromising  ;  therefore  hated.  He  is  steady ;  therefore  feared. 
He  is  clear-sighted ;  and  his  glance  is  deprecated.  To  walk  uprightly 
in  the  way  that  he  is  sent,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  own  soul  and 
the  clearness  of  his  understanding,  to  turn  not  back  for  the  voices 
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that  clamor  execration  and  blame  and  abuse  for  the  course  he  is 
pursuing,  the  world's  voice  will  ever  exclaim,  "  Thou  fool !  "  but  the 
soul  beckons  onward,  and  in  that  beyond  there  is  a  peace  that  the 
world  knows  not  o£  Marie  A.  Brown. 

r 


DEATH. 

DEATH  is  but  a  second  birth,  as  natural  as  the  first ;  not  an 
evil,  but  a  good  ;  the  only  possible  door  to  another  world.  We 
are  exhorted  to  prepare  for  death,  as  if  it  were  a  merciless  arbiter  of 
human  destiny,  when  in  truth  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  soul's 
weal  or  woe.  Its  effect  is  physical,  not  psychical.  It  is  only  a  means 
of  passage  from-  one  world  to  another.  New  conditions  may,  doubt- 
less will,  work  a  change  in  the  soul ;  but  death,  the  means  to  those 
conditions,  can,  of  itself,  effect  no  radical  change  in  the  spiritual 
entity  of  man.  Hence  it  would  be  more  rational  to  exhort  men  to 
prepare  to  iive^  and  to  meet  death  as  a  necessary  and  salutary  circum- 
stance of  life.  Death  is  not  a  suspension  of  life,  but  rather  a  contin- 
uation of  it  Progress  is  the  law  of  life  ;  and  death  is  not  in  contra- 
diction, but  in  harmony,  with  this  law.  Hence,  whatever  of  good  is 
gained  in  one  stage  of  life  is  not  lost  in  passing  to  another,  else  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  existence. 

Physical  death  is  not  a  penalty  for  violation  of  divine  law,  inflicted 
by  a  disappointed  and  vindictive  Deity.  It  is  a  part  of  the  original 
plan  of  creation ;  for  it  is  not  possible  to  think  that  God  intended 
that  man  should  always  live  in  a  house  of  clay. 

Death  is  as  much  the  friend  of  him  that  sinneth  much  as  of  him 
that  sinneth  little ;  for,  so  far  from  its  shutting  the  gate  of  all  reform, 
it  is  not  even  a  hinderance,  but  rather  an  efficient  aid. 

That  instinctive  fear  of  death  which  has  been  wisely  given  to  man 
as  well  as  animal  has  afforded  an  opportunit}'  for  a  vast  amount  of 
imposition.  Disrobe  death  of  the  artificial  mantle  with  which  igno- 
rance and  superstition  have  clothed  it,  and  you  would  ruin  every  creed 
in  Christendom  ;  heaven,  hell,  and  the  judgment  would  be  annihila- 
ted ;  thousands  of  pulpits  would  be  struck  dumb  ;  men  would  profess 
less,  and  do  more ;  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  whom  fear  has  made 
hypocrites,  would  not  be  afraid  to  die  honest  men. 

C.  O.  Whitman. 


THE    LAKE. 


NO  breezes  shake  the  drowsy  lake, 
For  they  have  died  in  Autumn-land ; 
The  waters  swoon  in  pulseless  noon, 
And  round  the  misted  mountains  stand. 

In  broken  lines  the  emerald  pines 

A-top  the  ridges  undulate : 
Th^y  sigh  nor  moan,  they  have  no  tone. 

But  tower  steadfastly  and  sedate. 

In  love  too  fond  the  skies  despond. 
And  half  their  dimness  cometh  down. 

And,  filtered  through  the  upper  blue. 
The  sun's  glow  scarcely  can  be  known. 

No  life,  no  death,  no  bird,  no  breath. 

Invade  the  sanctity  so  deep. 
No  skiff  to  make  a  marring  wake 

Across  the  surface  sealed  to  sleep. 

No  scent,  no  sound,  is  hither  bound : 
Oh  !  are  we  in  or  out  of  earth  ? 

And  is  this  calm  itself  a  balm. 
The  essence  of  a  higher  birth  ? 

The  former  day  seems  passed  away. 
Time's  burden  is  a  load  of  peace, 

The  indolence  of  life  and  sense 
Seems  wafted  from  the  Indian  seas. 

Intoxicate  with  rest,  elate. 
My  soul  forgets  the  world  at  war. 

And  leaves  behind  the  fates  unkind 
Dark-imaged  in  her  evil  star. 

On  higher  thrones  her  past  atones. 
And  triumph  all  excels  her  loss. 

Her  battlement  towards  heaven  is  sent, 
And  far  below,  the  lake,  her  fosset       * 
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And,  if  the  stir  of  hope  in  her 
Would  vent  in  warm  volcanic  cry, 

These  slopes  remote  woul^  hold  the  note 
And  echo  to  eternity. 

And  it  would  shake  the  silenced  lake. 

Nor  leave  a  token  of  its  sleep, 
While  evermore  up  this  dim  shore 

The  spirit  of  unrest  would  creep. 

A.  W.  Bella  w. 


SELF-RELIANT. 

[A  fragment  of  a  thought  of  my  good  genius  —  myself:  written  on  the  back 

of  my  bill  for  hard-bread.    C.  O.  D.] 

GATHER  up  your  garments,  seek  no  staff 
To  help  you  in  your  career. 
Your  God  is  always  near. 
Central  as  a  sun  : 
Your  Maker  and  yourself  are  one. 
Egotist,  around  yourself  you  spin. 
Yet  reaching  out  to  draw  a  universe  within. 
The  simplest  food  you  fashion  into  bands 
As  strong,  more  pliant,  than  walls  of  welded  steel, 
Resistless  as  terwilliger. 
At  corrosion  laugh,  since  'tis  to  eat  yourself 
Yourself  to  be. 

No  bird  'mid  air,  nor  air  itself,  so  free. 
Who  fed  the  ravens,  feeds  the  ravens  still ; 
Feedeth  me  when  /  wilL 
A  subtle  myth,  in  circling,  real  becomes ; 
Self-sundering,  self-uniting  one. 
Where  nothing  is,  the  best  of  cheer 
With  plenty  ever  standing  near. 
In  seeking  action,  finding  rest, — 
No  better  Sangerfest 

••  Joseph  H.  Swain. 


EDITORIAL. 


PREACHING. 

PREACHING  is  going  out  of  fashion.  That  is  to  say,  men 
are  getting  above  the  practice.  Such  as  might  have 
made  first-class  preachers  fifty  years  ago  are  now  very  soon 
spoiled  for  the  office.  And  those  who/ in  other  times,  would 
have  been  well  fitted  to  expound  the  Word,  arraying  in  solid 
columns  its  formidable  texts,  are  now  regarded  as  of  too  prosy 
a  class  to  edify  the  best  half  of  the  dullest  or  poorest  coun- 
try congregation.  And  this  tells  the  whole  story.  It  is  one 
that  is  entirely  creditable,  as  we  must  think,  to  the  much- 
abused  lay-people.  They  desire  to  be  edified  and  instructed  ; 
they  like  best  to  have  their  minister  discourse  of  the  nature 
of  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  daily  life,  and  pound  less 
on  the  well-worn  string  that  holds  the  fine  detail  of  their  duties. 
In  short,  they  don't  want  to  be  preached  at.  They  don't  care 
to  be  put  into  the  softened  mood.  They  are  no  longer  pious 
after  the  old  sort.  Their  devotion  is  not  of  the  formal  outward 
character  to  be  found  in  church  observances.  They  do  not 
care  to  be  goaded  on  to  duty :  rather  they  solicit  the  services 
of  those  who  can  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  their  knowledge, 
put  them  on  a  keener  scent  for  the  higher  and  nobler  ways  of 
life.  Margaret  Fuller's  remark  concerning  Goethe,  *  His  God 
was  rather  the  creative  and  upholding  than  the  paternal  spirit,* 
explains  the  character  of  present  upward  tendencies.  And 
none  the  less  so  because  the  mass  of  people  are  yet  crude  and 
rough-mannered  in  the  new  way.  All  one  needs  to  be  recon- 
ciled, if  he  is  not,  to  any  extravagance  of  action  or  expression, 
is,  the  reflection  that  such  superfluity  runs  itself  out :  when  it 
has  had  that  privilege,  it  is  satisfied,  sick  of  itself,  and  ready  to 
be  at  rest.     Extravagance  cures  itself  by  suicide.     The  over- 
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effort,  the  great  noise,  subsides  in  every  one  fit  for  an  advanced 
culture :  but  most  people  go  through  these  stages  of  experience 
to  answer  the  ends  of  the  creative  and  upholdmggod  at  last 
The  paternal  god  has  his  children  more  under  cohtrol,  sweeps 
them  on  with  a  more  fatherly  concern,  and  allows  them  no  such 
freedom.  He  enforces  silence,  overawes  rather  than  invites  them 
to  come  to  it  through  and  out  of  their  noisiness.  It  requires  but 
little  play  of  thought  upon  experience  to  say  which  method  is 
effective  and  practical.  The  outwardly  silent  may  be  inwardly 
noisy,  and  remain  so.  The  creative  spirit,  seizing  them,  will 
not  be  held  accountable  for  any  of  their  transition  movements, 
for  it  lets  them  go  free  till  they  accord  with  its  purpose  of 
themselves. 

Now,  if  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  new  demand  which  is 
made  to-day,  that  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  our  experimen- 
tal freedom,  is  truly  the  effort  of  a  loyal  impulse,  wide-spread, 
working  in  and  moving  mankind  at  large  to  creative  and  up- 
holding work  for  itself,  we  shall  see  that  the  pulpit,  to  hold 
any  longer  a  position  of  importance  with  respect  to  this  move- 
ment, has  to  learn  new  manners  and  new  modes  of  thought 
The  ministry  of  reconciliation  opens  with  an  idea,  not  with 
priest  or  prophet.  To  discourse  of  that,  and  not  to  magnify  the 
office  by  hitting  the  sinners,  assuming  such  business  to  belong 
to  the  professional  r^le,  must  become  the  practice,  in  obedience 
to  the  new  dignity  ascribed  to  human  nature.  A  clergyman 
received  an  invitation  to  this  effect :  '  We  don't  ask  you  to 
come  and  preach  to  us,  but  for  us.'  It  contained  an  assump- 
tion of  more  natural  and  helpful  relations  between  clergy  and 
laymen  than  parish  committees  often  regard  with  favor. 

It  may  be  urged  that  we  have  overstated  the  case  in  saying 
that  preaching  is  going  out  of  fashion,  when  it  is  rather  im- 
proving -its  fashion.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  custom  is 
disappearing.  The  sermon  is  cast  in  modern  form.  Who 
takes  any  interest  now  in  textual  argument  and  exhortation  "> 
Orthodoxy  itself  grasps  our  daily  experience,  and  into  this  new 
mold  crowds  its  old  doctrines ;  they  re-appear  on  the  boards 
fresh  and  hardly  to  be  recognized.  Within  a  few  years  the 
procesa  of  a  doctrinal  revolution  has  gone  rapidly  on.     The 
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war  supplied  a  large  amount  of  new  illustration  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  stock.  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  were  here  written 
anew,  and  from  a  better  perspective.  This  modernizing  of  the 
sermon  is  not  only  effected  by  a  nearer  approach  to  passing, 
present  occupations  and  interests :  it  is  by  serving  the  spirit 
of  humanity,  the  equal  concern  of  all  people  for  adopting  the 
best  methods.  Hence  the  tone  of  the  sermon  changes  ;  it  is 
more  respectful  to  the  hearer  ;  it  demands  more  of  him  ;  makes 
larger  claims  upon  his  intelligence :  nothing  very  extrava- 
gant,? as  yet,  in  this  respect,  but  the  tendency  is  not  to  be 
mistaken.  We  have  the  more  secular  term  of  audience  taking 
the  place  of  congregation^  also  indicating  a  higher  estimation 
of  what  people  are  worth.  It  puts  them  on  more  indepen- 
dent footing.  Not  to  insist  upon  nice  distinctions,  the  man 
who  understands  he  is  to  speak  before  an  audience,  as  the 
word  commonly  goes,  speaks  most  to  the  purpose.  There  is 
something  in  the  atmosphere  of  church  congregations  that 
clouds  his  faculties  ;  a  mock-piousness  that  is  dwarfing  to  the 
man  ;  you  do  not  get  his  robust  spiritual  self,  but  a  drawl  of 
sentimentalism,  light  and  airy  strokes  of  rhetoric. 

The  changes  we  speak  of  are  to  a  considerable  extent  going 
on  in  the  churches  themselves ;  but  the  movement  is  chiefly  to 
be  noticed  in  the  democratic  impulse  that  is  stirring  without. 
The  activities  of  the  unchurched  proceed  upon  a  more  natural, 
and,  we  may  say,  elevated  plane,  and  set  aside  the  methods  of 
Hit  preacher  as  degrading  their  energy. 


MANAGING  THE  PEOPLE. 


THE  vitiating  thing  that  seems  to  go  with  the  idea  of  church 
preaching,  with  the  long-prevailing  mode  for  saving  souls, 
is  the  false  character  the  pastor  feels  bound  to  assume  in  deal- 
ing with  the  culture  of '  his  people.'  An  exception  is  hardly  to 
be  met  You  find  at  his  post  a  considerate,  concerned,  gently 
leading  official;  but  meet  seldom  the  open,  frank,  truth-telling 
man.    Mr.  Martineau  writes,  '  The  rarity  with  which  doctrines 
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connected  with  morals  and  divinity  are  looked  at,  with  a  single 
eye  to  their  truth  or  falsehood,  is  disheartening  to  those  who 
know  what  this  system  implies.'  The  Catholic  clergy  of  Europe 
are  reported  as  finding  it  difficult  to  look  each  other  in  the  face 
without  smiling  ;  which  means,  translated, '  Of  course  we  know 
each  other.  It  is  a  rich  joke  ;  but  then  it  must  be  played  for 
the  sake  of  the  dear  people.'  The  Catholic  clergy  are,  per- 
chance, not  less  sincere  than  any  other  class  following  a  similar 
calling.  Perhaps  it  is  not  best  to  say  of  them,  nor  of  any,  that 
they  are  practicing  deceit  from  an  unworthy  motive.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  determine  what  constitutes  zxi, unworthy  motive 
in  such  cases.  If  it  were  a  simple  case  of  open  dealing,  man 
with  man,  no  one  would  be  at  a  loss  for  a  clear  and  decisive 
opinion.  But  the  case  is  not  a  simple  one.  The  administra- 
tion of  religion,  like  that  of  politics,  is,  in  our  day  at  least,  a 
very  much  involved  science.  (We  are  assured  that  it  is  z, 
science.)  It  implies  tact,  adroit  manipulation  ;  it  requires 
organization  ;  an  institution.  What  else  is  it  but  the  science 
of  instituted  religion  ?  This  science,  like  every  other,  must 
have  its  experts.  It  must  be  worked.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
it  has  been  instituted.  For  whose  benefit,  if  not  for  the  '  dear 
people '  's  ? 

Now,  everybody  knows,  if  everybody  believes  ^  what  is  said, 
that '  the  people '  have  got  to  be  managed.  Their  case  is  to  be 
considered,  and  they  are  to  be  treated  to  such  remedies  as  their 
symptoms  may  indicate.  The  state  has  a  class  of  experts 
especially  produced  for  this  purpose.  These  statesmen  know 
of  the  art,  and  practice  it.  They  are  grave  and  dignified,  facing 
the  populace.  They  speak  with  precision  and  with  earnestness. 
On  either  side  they  have  prepared  a  vast  net-work  of  manage- 
ment :  the  *  election '  will  show  which  net  has  caught  the  most. 
Those  statesmen,  who  chance  to  become  the  servants  of  the 
people,  serve  them  ;  if  by  deceit,  yet  for  their  good.  Do  they 
laugh  among  themselves,  and  esteem  it  a  '  rich  joke '  1  Very 
likely.  But  they  have  a  worthy  motive  that  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all  else.  If  the  people  were  different,  their  office  would  be 
abolished.  But  the  people  are  what  they  are,  and  can  only  be 
benefited  by  being  managed :  they  must  be  in  part  deceived, 
or  managing  them  becomes  impossible. 
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The  experts  of  the  church  know  that  their  case  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  politicians'.  They,  too,  are  burdened 
with  the  sacred  duty  of  managing  the  people.  The  people  are 
a  queer  set ;  their  managers  smile.  It  is  conceivable,  too,  that 
these  *  managers '  smile  at  their  own  little  arts  ;  their  cunning 
devices  of  initiation  ;  their  '  spiritual  strategy.'  How  well  it 
has  all  worked  !  The  people  have  been  wheedled  into  the  faith, 
or  into  such  faith  as  it  is  profitable  for  them  to  have  and  enjoy. 
Yes :  there  is  esoteric  and  exoteric^  what  is  known  and  what  is 
proclaimed.  A  '  rich  joke '  for  some ;  for  others,  it  is  some- 
thing only  to  be  bewailed.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  side  that  sees  the  joke  is  not  quite  as  serviceably  in  earnest 
as  the  side  that  wails.  The  Catholic,  who  meets  his  brother  ex- 
pert with  a  smile,  some  would  regard  as  even  less  of  a  burthen 
to  society  than  the  Puritan  who  groans.  He  is  light-hearted  ; 
but  not  for  that  reason  is  he  a  villain.  And,  if  he  is,  it  is  much 
easier  to  dispense  with  his  services,  than  to  shake  off  the  sad, 
heavy  load  of  stem  goodness  which  settles  down  upon  the 
people  for  their  good,  whose  feelings  they  hate  to  wound  be- 
cause he  has  '  tried  to  be  so  obliging.' 

Let  us  anticipate  the  time  when  our  teachers  shall  be  less 
wise  and  more  humble,  when  they  shall  not  hold  wisdom  out  of 
our  reach. 


WAIFS. 

EMINENT  men  are  often  more  abused  by  friends  than  foes. 
Their  names  become  common  and  vulgar  under  the  care 
or  patronage  of  interested  friendship.  Great  men  get  appro- 
priated by  parties  and  sects  for  certain  private  uses :  their  utili- 
tarian character  is  presented  until  it  happens,  that,  in  spite  of 
their  real  worth,  such  men  suffer  somewhat  of  every  man's  con- 
tempt. Take  simple  and  familiar  examples.  Who  does  not 
recall  in  his  own  experience  when  he  has  been  to  another  to 
extol  his  hero,  and  found  how  difficult  it  was  to  interest  that 
friend  favorably  even  in  his  hero's  great  virtues,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  uses.     The  more  praise  you  lavished,  the  less  you  made 
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the  effect  you  desired.  Your  work  was  untimely  and  overdone- 
One  don't  like  to  be  compelled  into  admiration,  nor  to  seem 
only  to  reflect  another^s.  He  imbibes  a  dislike  of  the  very  man 
to  whose  virtues  you  set  no  limits.  And  it  will  take  some  time 
for  his  prejudices  to  wear  away,  though  your  hero  indeed  be  the 
noblest  of  mortals.  You  may  condemn  him  for  this  to  your 
heart's  content ;  but  he  can  justify  himself  to  his  own  feelings, 
nevertheless.  When  you  come  to  analyze  this  feeling,  you  trace 
it  back,  not  to  any  want  of  respect  for  the  virtues  you  have 
found  so  supreme  in  the  character  of  your  hero ;  you  meet  with 
a  sentiment  of  respect  for  human  nature,  its  common  dignity, 
and  the  spirit  that  is  universal,  which  protests  against  the  mo- 
nopoly of  all  that  is  great  and  good  in  behalf  of  any  one  person. 
The  recoil  from  your  persuasions  is  nothing  more  than  this  de- 
sire to  be  just  Your  conversation  might  run  thus.  Your  friend 
speaks : — 

'*  You  have  a  hero ;  so  have  I," 

"  Mine  is  perfection  itself." 

"  So  is  mine." 

This  you  will  be  no  more  likely  to  believe  than  he  to  credit 
your  assertion ;  or,  not  disputing  him,  you  will  still  shed  his 
enthusiasm,  and  not  worship  at  his  shrine  any  more  than  he  at 
yours. 

All  is  changed  when  you  have  not  enlisted  as  a  partisan. 
To  trace  the  heroic  vein,  and  to  behold  the  virtues  wherever 
they  shine,  is  a  natural  delight.  But  when  we  come  to  house 
them  all  in  one  person,  and  stand  about  him  heated  with  indig- 
nation because  all  others  don't  at  our  bidding  come  and  worship^ 
threatening  them  with  dire  calamities,  condign  punishment,  or 
plead  for  him  with  them  with  tears  in  our  eyes,  —  that  is  another 
matter.  You  had  better  go  away,  and  leave  your  hero  to 
speak  for  himself.  He  can  do  much  the  best.  His  attitude  is 
speech.  If  he  be  truly  wise  and  great,  he  will  obtrude  no  as- 
sumptions of  his  wisdom  and  greatness  on  any,  but  permit 
every  man  to  delight  in  his  own  discovery.  Nor  will  he  com- 
mission disciples  to  peddle  his  fame  through  the  neighborhood 
He  charges  all  to  '  tell  no  man.' 
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The  sublime  figure  of  Jesus  is  brought  down,  broken  and 
disfigured,  and  exhibited  at  every  street-comer,  and  you  are 
admonished  to  '  stand  up '  for  him.  He  is  the  stock-in-trade 
of  how  many  parties  I  There  is  a  company  going  over  the 
country  with  a  'great  moral  exhibition'  of  animals,  on  whose 
wagons  are  painted  '  Scenes  from  the  Holy  Land.'  A  runner 
for  this  '  moral  exhibition '  is  said  to  have  declared  that '  that 
takes  first-rate.'  A  Boston  preacher  was  recently  told  by  the 
treasurer  of  his  society  that  some  of  his  people  were  giving  up 
their  pews,  complaining  that  they  had  not  heard  the  name  of 
Christ  mentioned  for  six  weeks.  'Now,'  said  the  treasurer, 
'  could  n't  you  manage  to  bring  it  in  oftener  ? '  The  class  of  peo- 
ple with  whom  the  name  of  Jesus  is  so  attractive  that  they  de- 
light in  making  him  a  common  talk  for  commonest,  meanest 
ends,  or  for  the  noblest,  fail  to  see  how  pro&ne  a  use  he  is  made 
to  serve.  Their  anxiety  to  have  him  praised  betrays  them. 
They  damage  him  for  their  own  benefit.  Thus  used,  his  name 
wakens  no  spiritual  emotion.  All  panegyric  of  him  is  tainted 
with  corruption.  You  smell  the  odor,  and  turn  away  to  a  purer 
atmosphere,  —  whether  admonished  bythe  menagerie  wagons, 
or  the  placard  at  the  prayer-meeting  to  '  stand  up '  for  him,  it 
is  quite  the  same.  An  improved  version  would  read,  '  Stand 
up  with  Jesus.'  But  either  ^rase  blazoned  at  every  comer 
becomes  vulgar  and  profitless.  One  says,  'Jesus  I  know,  but 
who  are  these  who  cry  out  ?  I  would  stand  up  for  him  against 
these,  his  many  fnends,  who  traffic  in  his  name.' 


Most  children  come  to  feel  a  certain  disrespect  for  God,  hear- 
ing so  much  said  of  his  power  and  his  wisdom  and  his  good- 
ness, —  these  things  harped  on  and  paraded  become  tedious  and 
overpowering.  I  was  told  of  a  little  girl  who  had  heard  the 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  expatiate  upon  the  attri- 
butes of  God  until  to  her  mind  the  subject  became  painful. 
She  could  not  be  profane,  but  she  whispered  in  the  ear  of  her 
teacher,  '/  should  hate  to  be  so  big.' 
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THE  UNITARIAN  CONFERENCE. 

FARMER  ALLEN  —  not '  the  wickedest  man/  but  Farmer 
Allen  the  patriot  and  famous  stump-orator  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods round  about  Boston,  —  tells  with  effect  of  a  *  feller ' 
who  replied,  when  told  that  his  girl  was  homely,  that  he  knew 
it,  but '  calculated  she  'd  do  to  begin  with.'  It  would  seem  as 
though  some  such  consideration  led  *  radicals  *  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  Unitarianism,  thankful  for  the  smallest  or  hun^blest 
crumb  they  are  able  to  wrest  from  the  table  of  *  our  Lord.' 

There  has  been  recently  another  conference  of  the  Liberal  or 
Unitarian  body  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  *  radicals  '  are 
reported  to  have  won  a  renewal  of  their  confession  from  the  con- 
servatives to  the  effect  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  their  com- 
munion is  only  for  such  as  feel  inclined  to  partake  of  it.  If 
they  don't  wish  to  feed  from  the  same  table  that  the  majority  do, 
they  are  now  again  excused  by  the  terms  of  their  constitution. 
They  plume  themselves  on  being  *  children  of  the  spirit,'  and 
think  that  that  will  do.  We  doubt  not  but  they  would  like 
to  have  had  it  made  known  that  this  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  God, 
and  belongs  not  exclusively  to  any  human  being,  but  to  all  unto 
whom  God  offers  it  free  of  whatever  tariff  from  whatever  sect  or 
single  person.  We  suppose  that  it  was  to  this  end  Dr.  James 
Freeman  Clarke  was  persuaded  to  offer  the  following  *  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution.'  At  a  former  conferencet  he  radi- 
cals had  urged  an  amendment  to  the  preamble ;  on  this  occasion 
they  adopted  another  course.    Dr.  Clarke  said :  — 

'  I  thank  our  friends  for  not  asking  us  to  alter  this  preamble  in  any 
particular.  They  are  perfectly  willing  it  should  stand  as  it  is.  They 
do  not  want  any  alteration  ;  they  only  want  an  explanation  ;  and  what 
they  want  is  this.  They  want  the  following  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, as  the  ninth  article  ; — 

'  "  Art.  9.  To  secure  the  largest  unity  of  the  spirit,  and  the  widest 
practical  co-operation,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  all  expressions  in  this 
preamble  and  constitution  are  expressions  only  of  the  majority  of  the 
conference,  committing  in  no  degree  those  who  object  to  them,  and 
depending  for  their  effect  upon  the  consent  they  command,  on  their 
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own  merits  from  the  churches  here  represented  or  belonging  within 
the  circle  of  our  fellowship." 

'  I  cordially  assent  to  that.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  that  made 
fundamental  in  the  constitution,  because  it  is  what  we  all  believe,  and 
what  we  all  say.     Then  there  is  this  additional  sentence : — 

* "  And  that  we  heartily  welcome  to  that  fellowship  all  who  desire  to 
work  with  us  in  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God."  ' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  new  feature  introduced  by  this 
'  amendment '  is  the  desire  *  to  build  up  the  '  kingdom  )if  God' 
whereas  the  old  preamble  favors  the  building-up  of  the  *  king- 
dom of  his  Son!  An  Orthodox  might  have  said,  *  Well,  't  is  all  the 
same.  The  Son  is  as  much  God  as  God  is,  and  God  is  as  much 
God  as  the  Son  is.'  But  the  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood  of  New  York 
knows  better  than  that;  so  also  does  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows. 
These  gentlemen  know,  that,  for  all  practical  Christian  purposes, 
the  *  Son '  is  more  God  than  God  is,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression.  To  them  the  *  kingdom  of  God '  is  a  very  indefinite 
term.  It  means  a  very  wide  door  through  which  many  may 
pass,  the  whole  world,  in  fact ;  and  find  beyond,  as  Mr.  Mayo 
said,  *  a  great  Atlantic  Ocean  of  all  men's  speculations.'  The 
*  kingdom  of  Christ '  is  a  term  that  is  hardly  less  indefinite ; 
one  that  has  well-nigh  become,  if  not  the  ocean,  the  gulf-stream, 
of  all  men's  speculations,  and  the  Unitarian  body  is  itself  a  fair 
illustration.  From  Dr.  Bellows  to  Frothingham,  and  beyond, 
the  stream  flows  on  and  away  from  *  Christ,  the  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter ; '  while  Father  Hecker  undoubtedly  believes  that  even  Dr. 
Bellows  is  far  removed  from  the  fountain-head. 

On  Scripture  ground!,  little  could  be  expected  ^f  Dr.  Osgood, 
since  there  has  evidently  been  to  him  but  little  given.  But  of 
Dr.  Bellows,  who  has  acquired  so  great  a  falne  in  both  hemi- 
spheres as  a  champion  of  liberalism,  a  man  of  large  and  mature 
views,  supplemented  by  generous  impulses,  dauntless  courage, 
there  was  expected,  by  sonie  at  least,  a  very  catholic,  most 
magnanimous,  and  affiliating  spirit.  It  must  have  taken  the 
sanguine  *  radicals '  there  assembled  by  surprise  when  he  turned 
and  stormed  upon  their  sect  so  violently.  If  they  remembered 
his  letters  from  Europe,  wherein  he.  puts  himlelf  on  record 
as  having  witnessed  the  deg^dation  and  enslavement  of  the 
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human  intellect  in  Eastern  countries  to  his  satisfaction,  so  that 
he  was  fearful  he  had  been  too  much  inclined  against  the 
largest  freedom  himself  heretofore,  and  was  now  ready  to  hold 
fellowship  with  all  seekers  after  truths  confident  that  in  the 
end  only  truth  could  be  established, — if  they  called  to  mind 
those  sentiments,  and  without  doubt  they  did,  their  surprise, 
we  say,  must  have  been  very  great.  Then,  again,  he  had  but 
the  day  before,  as  the  'Tribune'  remarked,  vaulted  into  the 
radical  saddle,  and  desired  that  the  young  and  flourishing 
Boston  ipchool  should  remain  free  of  the  antiquated  Harvard 
Muenna.'  'Hands  off"!  old  witch,'  cried  he  ;  'keep  thy  meas- 
uring-tape to  thyself.'  These  things  and  stories  of  private  let- 
ters extensively  circulated,  breathing  friendly  tones,  had  served 
their  most  to  heighten  happy  'radical'  expectations.  But  £Eite 
governs. 

'  Nor  fire,  nor  triple  walls  of  brass. 
Control  the  high  behests  of  fate.' 

So  we  find  Dr.  Bellows  apparently  driven  by  some  power  greater 
than  himself  into  saying  that  if  the  amendment  offered  by  Dr. 
Clarke  passed,  as  he  believed  it  would,  he  could  not  be  so  com- 
promised, and  must  leave  the  denomination.  His  speech  was 
such  a  one  as  could  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Huntington,  who 
left  the  same  denomination  to  take  Episcopal  orders  years  ago. 

This  speech  seems  to  have  turned  the  moderate  conservatives 
in  support  of  the  proposed  amendment.  Rev.  Laird  Collier  of 
Chicago  announced  himself  as  a  conservative  of  the  conserva- 
tives, but  said,  *  I  cannot  compel  other  men  to  be,  and  would  not 
if  I  could.  When  I  took  my  neck  from^one  dogmatic  yoke,  it 
was  not  for  thfe  singular  purpose  of  putting  it  into  another,  nor 
of  forcing  any  one»else  to  do  so.' 

From  all  accounts,  it  would  seem  that  the  '  radicals '  could 
have  carried  their  amendment  by  a  large  majority.  But  it  is 
evident  that  they  were,  as  the  'New- York  Express'  states, 
finally  '  outmaneuvered.'  Dr.  Bellows,  and  the  few  faithful  stand- 
ing with  him,  gained  their  point.  The  obnoxious  clause  about 
building  up  the  kingdom  of  God  was  stricken  off,  and  the 
'amendment'  was  passed  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote.  Dr. 
Bellows  concurring,  as  follows  :  — 
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Resolvedy  That  to  secure  the  largest  unity  of  the  spirit,  and  the 
widest  practical  co-operation,  it  is  hereby  understood  that  all  declara- 
tion of  this  Conference,  including  the  preamble  and  constitution,  are 
expressions  only  of  its  majority,  committing  in  no  degree  those  who 
object  to  them,  and  dependent  wholly  for  their  effect  upon  the  con- 
sent they  command  on  their  own  merits  from  the  churches  here  rep- 
resented or  belonging  within  the  circle  of  our  fellowship. 

We  suppose  that  the  *  radicals '  calculate  that  this  will  do  to 
^  begin  with.'  But  it  certainly  makes  their  position  no  less 
embarrassing,  we  should  judge.  They  simply  stand,  as  they 
did  before,  in  the  attitude  of  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
preamble,  and  upon  such  terms  are  allowed  to  remain,  for  '  prac- 
tical co-operation,'  members  of  the  body.  It  strikes  us  that 
they  also  should  have  had  a  preamble^  or  something,  by  which 
they  could  proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  are  not  simply  flirt- 
ing with  a  homely  dame,  but  have  as  bondfide  and  honorable 
intentions  as  the  brethren  with  whom  they  co-operate.  Their 
dogma  is  'the  kingdom  of  God.'  Looking  upon  the  whole 
affair  from  a  distance,  we  should  say,  that,  either,  when  the 
'  radicals '  can  command  the  majority,  the  preamble  will  be 
changed  to  embody  their  creed,  or  they  will  place  that  side  by 
side  with  the  creed  of  the  conservatives,  or  else  they  will  re- 
move altogether  from  both  preamble  and  constitution  every 
dogmatic  clause  whatsoever.  ^s.  h.  m. 


SAVED. 

THYSELF  within 
The  central  Sun, 
The  Universe 
And  thee  are  one. 

The  Virtues  orb 
Within  the  soul; 

Their  energy 
Converts  the  whole: 

• 

Their  raying  light 
Illumes  all  space ; 

Their  solar  heat 
Is  heavenly  grace. 


NOTES. 

To  THE  Publishers  of  the  Radical  : 

I  HAVE  been  so  much  gratified  in  the  perusal  of  a  letter  from  "A 
Skeptic,"  and  the  answer  (apparently  written  by  a  clergyman) 
published  in  book  form,  in  London,  under  the  title  of  "  Liber  Libro- 
rum,  or  a  Friendly  Communication  to  a  Reluctant  Skeptic,"  that  I 
have  been  induced  to  copy  portions  firom  each,  trusting  you  may  think 
it  worthy  of  a  place  in  The  Radical. 

The  letter  from  the  Skeptic  occupies  eight  pages  of  the  book,  and 
the  reply  one  hundred  and  eighty  pages,  so  that,  although  what  I 
have  extracted  may  look  formidable,  it  forms  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  work.  •  It  is  curious  as  showing  the  changes  that  are  going  on  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  and  the  Church,  the  latter  yielding  reluc- 
tantly to  a  pressure  they  cannot  withstand.  I  have  given,  perhaps, 
too  much  of  a  onesided  view  of  the  contents  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pages  :  a  good  deal  of  it  may  be  called  "  Orthodox,"  as  those 
who  may  chance  to  read  the  book  will  find  out. 

C.  W.  Peirce. 

Philadelphia,  September  1868.    621  Vine  Street 

LETTER  FROM  A  SKEPTIC. 

The  unbelievers  of  the  present  day,  so  far,  at  least,  as  I  have 
come  in  contact  with  them,  are  not,  as  you  seem  to  think,  irrelig- 
ious men.  They  are  not  mockers,  neither  do  they  sit  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful.  Hundreds  of  them  are  at  the  present  hour  wearying  their 
souls  to  solve  the  problem  how  to  conciliate  the  convictions,  to  which 
the  tendencies  of  the  age  have  borne  them,  with  respect  for  time-hon- 
ored institutions,  and  tenderness  for  the  faith  of  those  whom  they 
most  love  and  honor.  You  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  of 
these  have  been  educated  evangelically  ;  how  many  of  them  are  per- 
sons of  pure  minds,  generous,  benevolent,  and  self-denying.  They  do 
not  dispute  that  the  Bible  has,  in  many  respects,  a  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  of  books.  What  they  deny  is,  its  divine  character, 
its  authority,  its  infallibility.  They  are  conscious  enough  of  the 
darkness  which,  apart  from  revelation,  hangs  over  the  world  in  which 
they  live ;  but  they  do  not  see  evidence  that  the  Bible  has  removed 
that  darkness.  Anything,  they  think,  is  better  than  a  gospel,  so 
called,  which  is  in  fact  no  gospel  or  good  news  at  all,  since  it  con- 
signs all  but  a  fraction  of  the  human  race  to  irremediable  sorrow ; 
which  exaggerates  human  sin,  and  limits  divine  mercy. 
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We  are  ready  to  avow  our  belief  that  the  Bible  is  responsible  for 
the  prevalence  of  the  dogmas  to  which  we  object;  and  therefore, 
while  we  admit  the  good  that  is  to  be  found  in  it,  while  we  neither 
altogether  reject  or  despise  its  teachings,  we  cannot  allow  it  to  be 
held  in  the  estimation  that  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  it,  nor  can  we 
permit  either  it  or  anything  else  to  come  between  conscience  and  God. 
When  we  find  in  Scripture  actions  recorded  and  commended  which 
are  immoral,  commands  which  are  iniquitous,  and  statutes  ordained 
which  are  unjust,  we  put  them  aside  just  as  we  should  do  if  found 
in  any  other  book. 

On  the  question  of  inspiration,  my  own  notion  is  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  anything  peculiar  to  the  past,  since  we  are  all,  in  a 
certain  sense,  inspired.  All  truly  great  men  are  unquestionably  in- 
spired men.  Do  you  not  recognize  this  fact  when  you  pray,  "  Cleanse 
the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  thy  holy  spirit "  ? 

The  superstitions  of  other  days  will  have  to  be  given  up,  —  the  dog- 
mas that  were  accepted  on  trust,  the  dreams  of  dim  ages  past  and 
gone :  but  we  will  build  on  a  surer  foundation,  —  we  will  have  a 
nearer  and  a  dearer  faith  in  One  who  speaks  to  his  faithful  sons  to- 
day ;  and  we  will  build  our  faith  and  hope  on  a  better  thing  than  an 
infallible  book,  —  we  will  build  on  an  infallible  God,  who  will  give  to 
all  who  seek  him  the  witness  of  his  own  blessed  Spirit  that  *'  now  are 
we  the  sons  of  God." 

Reply  to  the  Doubter. 

You  do  me  but  justice  when  you  express  confidence  tl^^t  I  shall 
not  attribute  your  intellectual  wanderings  to  moral  causes.  I  have  no 
right  to  do  this  in  any  case.  .  .  . 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  but  too  certain  that  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  multitudes  of  religious  young  men, 
who  a  few  years  ago  would  have  ranked  as  believers,  are  now,  instead 
of  attaching  themselves  to  the  Church,  silently  but  rapidly  becoming 
alienated  from  all  Christian  worship  and  communion.  This  gen- 
eral unsettlement  of  religious  belief  has  grown  from  within :  the  out- 
come of  it  is  a  skepticism  reluctant  rather  than  aggressive,  which  in 
some  of  the  best  men  is  rapidly  passing  the  border  of  intellectual 
hesitation.  ...  The  great  question*  is  whether  the  divine  author- 
ity claimed  in  the  Bible  for  prophets  and  apostles  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  that  is  recorded  in  Scripture ;  whether  we  ought  to 
affirm  of  "  the  book,"  that  it  is  frcfm  first  to  last,  and  in  all  parts,  the 
"  word  of  God  ";  or  whether  we  should  be  content  with  the  assertion 
that  it  contains  and  embodies  that  word.  If  the  former  view  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  infallible  throughout  If  the  latter,  its  infallibility  must  be 
limited  to  certain  portions. 

We  shall  find  the  inquiry  both  interesting  and  important.  Let  us 
not  be  afraid  of  it.  For  the  present,  it  is  assumed  that  inspiration, 
and  therefore  infallibility,  does  not  belong  to  the  entire  book ;  and, 
further,  that  a  principle  may  be  found,  by  the  application  of  which, 
that  which  is  inspired  may  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  not.  .  .  . 
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There  was  no  fixed  and  unalterable  arrangement  of  the   sacred 
books,  as  that  which  is  commonly  assumed,  anterior  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.     To  rest  a  claim  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
entire  volume  on  such  a  basis  as  this  is  weakness  indeed.  .  .  .  From 
it  may  be  excluded  without  irreverence,  the  merely  historical,  how- 
ever jtrue  and  useful ;  genealogies  however  important  in  their  place ; 
poems  or  proverbs,  however  wise.     The  distinction  is  not  a  novel 
one :  it  has  been  urged  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  divines  the 
Church  has  produced.     If,  therefore,  it  be  said,  as  it  probably  will, 
that  any  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction  between  different  parts  of  the 
Bible  —  to  separate  the  inspired  from  the  uninspired,  the  divine  from 
the  human  —  renders  the  book,  as  a  whole,  useless  to  simple  Chris- 
tians inasmuch  as  they  can  perceive  no  such  differences,  it  is  enough 
to  reply  that  this  is  not  the  fact,  since  that  which  was  true  of  the  oraly 
is   equally  true  of  the  written  revelation.     The  exhortation  of  the 
Apostle  John  was,  "  Try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God  :  believe 
not  every  spirit."     "The  anointing  which  ye  have  received  from  the 
Holy  One  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you." 
We  call  this  "  the  verifying  faculty,"  and  regard  it  as  being  neither 
more  nor  less  than  reason  enlightaud  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
To  vilify  reason,  as  so  many  good  but  ill -instructed  Christians  do,  is 
a  folly  which  would  be  unpardonable  if  it  did  not  commonly  arise 
from  sheer  ignorance  or  weakness  of  mind.     As  Butler  truly  says : 
"  Reason  is  the  only  faculty  we  have  wherewith  to  judge  concerning 
anything,  even  revelation  itself"     Its  duty  in  relation  to  Scripture  is 
to  judge,  not  whether  it  contains  things  different  from  what  we  should 
have  expej:ted  from  a  wise,  just,  and  good  being,  but  whether  it  con- 
tains things  plainly  contradictory  to  wisdom,  justice,  or  goodness,  — 
in  other  words,  to  what  elsewhere  God  teaches  us  of  himself.     As 
it   regards   certain    miracles    recorded   in  the   Old  Testament  of  a 
character  not  in  harmony  with  the  general  principles  that  characterize 
the  exercise  of  superhuman  power  in  other  cases,  it  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  interpolation.     Most  of  us  have  no  doubt  always  thought  of 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  as  having  been  effected  calmly,  the  waters 
quietly  parting  as  Moses  waved  the  rod.     Yet  our  faith  is  not  endan- 
gered when  we  come  to  perceive  that  Dean  Swift  is  in  all  probability 
right  in  supposing  that  it  took  place  amid  a  hurricane  of  wind ;  the 
sea  roaring  as  it  was  driven  back,  and  the  darkness  being  lit  up  by 
streaks  of  lightning.     Certain  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by 
Elisha,  such  as  the  healing  of  the  waters  of  Jericho,  at  the  request  of  the 
men  of  the  city,  so  that  dearth  or  barrenness  should  not  be  there  any 
more  (2  Kings  ii.  19-22),  and  the  return  to  life  of  a  man  accidentally 
cast  into  the  prophets'  sepulchre,  when  the  corpse  touched  Elisha's 
bones  (2   Kings  xiii.  21);   the  cursing  of  those  who  mocked  him, 
and   the  consequent  destruction    of  forty-two  young  men  (not  little 
children)  by  two  she-bears   (2  Kings  ii.  23,  24) ;  the  making  iron 
to  swim,  in  order  that  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophet  might  secure  a 
borrowed  ax.  (2  Kings  vi.  5),  these  miracles  seem  to  us  to  be  un- 
worthy of  divine  interference.     In  one  case  the  miracle  seems  to  be 
wrought  to  meet  the  wishes  of  men  seeking  their  own  advantage;  in 
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another,  for  no  object  whatever,  beyond  mere  wonder-working ;  in 
another,  to  carry  out  what  certainly  looks  like  vindictive  revenge  for 
personal  insult ;  in  the  last,  to  save  the  cost  of  a  small  purchase.  In 
relation  to  the  New  Testament,  there  is  probably  but  one  miracle 
that  is  fairly  questionable,  that  of  the  supposed  periodical  descent  of 
an  angel  into  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  And  this  is  rejected  by  believing 
critics,  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  as  those  that  have  been  stated, 
—  its  obvious  improbability.  It  is  improbable,  because  Josephus,  who 
would  only  have  been  too  proud  to  boast  of  this  mark  of  the  divine 
favor  to  the  Jews,  makes  no  mention  of  it. 

The  dogma  of  the  eternal  sensitive  suffering  of  those  who  are  un- 
converted here^  which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  apostasy,  has,  we 
firmly  believe,  no  place  in  the  word  of  God  :  it  is,  at  the  best,  but  a 
human  and  very  inaccurate  theological  inference,  even  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity  —  for  the  word  itself  is  not  Scriptural.  Much 
has  been  said  and  written  which  can  find  no  sanction  in  the  Bible. 

To  speak  of  V  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost ;  of  three  per- 
sons, but  one  God,"  —  and  such  like,  however  needful  in  scholastic  con- 
troversy, or  whatever  amount  of  truth  they  may  embody,  cannot  be 
justified  by  apostolic  habits  of  thought  and  expression.  These  phrases 
too  often  occasion  the  very  evil  they  are  intended  to  meet,  and  very 
frequently  distress  and  perplex  tender  souls  by  creating  difficulties 
which  would  j^therwise  never  be  felt  "  But  fools  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread." 


UNDER  the  head  of  " Prophecies,"  Dr.  Bellows  thus  refers  to  an- 
cient Tyre :  — 

We  thought  over  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  which  so 
boldly  and  eloquently  predicted  the  ruin  of  this  proud  city,  which  had 
already  in  the  prophet's  days  become  a  synonym  for  luxury,  prosper- 
ity, and  worldliness.  The  book-makers  all  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  prophecies  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  these  cities  that  border 
on  their  sacred  land  were  verified  with  the  most  literal  fidelity,  and 
that  every  line  of  them  had  a  special  application  and  specific  ful- 
fillment. The  real  truth  is,  that  the  destruction  of  all  great  cities  is 
certain,  if  only  time  enough  is  given  ;  and  that  a  thousand  years  might 
usually  be  trusted  to  blot  out  the  foundations  of  any  town,  or  to  build 
them  over  with  a  new  city.  A  few  cities  retain  their  names  after 
thrice  as  long  a  period,  but  they  retain  nothing  else.  Damascus,  the 
oldest  city  in  the  world,  is  a  city  a  dozen  times  rebuilt,  and  very  often 
destroyed.  Tyre  has  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt  and  revived  at  least 
five  times.  To  which  of  its  destructions  are  the  words  of  Ezekiel  to 
be  applied  ?  The  noble  indignation  of  the  prophet,  venting  his  sol- 
emn sense  of  the  destruction  that  waits  on  all  the  pride  of  this  world 
upon  prosperous  Tyre,  would  have  been  just  as  carefully  fulfilled  if 
applied  to  any  other  sea-coast  city  which  had  reached  prosperity.     It 
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is  of  the  providential  nature  of  civilizations,  as  the  world  changes  its 
wants,  and  starts  new  types  of  life  on  fresh  soils,  to  decay ;  and  no  vir- 
tue or  piety  will  save  them  from  this  fate  ultimately.  It  is  as  certain 
as  death  for  every  man.  The  great  thing  for  communities  to  reflect 
upon  is  the  temporal  and  short-lived  character  of  their  proudest 
works  and  their  mightiest  power,  and  the  importance  of  using  their 
span  to  leave  a  noble  legacy  of  experience  and  a  grand  heritage  of 
truth  and  worth  behind  them  on  which  their  posterity  may  build  bet- 
ter for  the  race.  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  great  and  noble  communities 
for  their  age,  and  they  rocked  in  their  narrow  cradles  —  these  small 
and  choked-up  harbors  —  the  commerce  which  at  length  occupies  all 
oceans  with  its  mighty  wings.  They  deserved,  doubtless,  the  warn- 
ings, reproofs,  and  threatenings  they  received  from  the  holy  men  who 
prophecied  their  downfall ;  but  it  certainly  required  no  miraculous  vis- 
ion to  announce  for  them  the  certainty  of  a  catastrophe  which  is  uni- 
versal, and  sooner  or  later  falls  on  all  great  nations  and  great  cities. 

The  "  Watchman  and  Reflector,"  quoting  the  above,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing comment :  — 

Had  "  Volney's  Ruins  "  contained  the  above  paragraph,  instead  of 
Dr.  Bellows's  letters,  it  would  have  read  very  naturally  and  very  prop>- 
erly.  Yet  we  suppose  Dr.  B.  would  hardly  allow  that  h$  represents 
the  same  school  of  infidelity  with  the  distinguished  French  skeptic. 
But  the  above  would  be  a  poor  vindication  against  such  a  charge. 

While  reading  these  remarks,  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  editors  of  this 
paper  might  also  be  classed  with  this  *  same  school  of  infidelity,'  by 
some  pious  person  of  another  religion,  whose  sacred  stories  they  are 
themselves  daily  in  the  habit  of  discrediting.  How  easy  it  is  to  be- 
lieve our  own  side,  and  to  trace  the  footprints  of  God  where  we  were 
early  told  that  he  had  passed  !  If  we  cross  over  to  the  other  side,  we 
can  see  nothing.  If  those  there  cross  to  our  side,  they,  too,  see 
nothing.  A  stranger  to  both  sides  would  see  nothing  in  either  place. 
We  should  then  all  unite  in  calling  him  *  infidel.'  Perchance  he 
would  tell  us  of  still  another  side,  —  his  side,  —  and  recount  to  us  le- 
gends more  wonderful  than  our  own.  He  would  talk  oi  faith.  Alas  ! 
we  would  pick  his  story  to  pieces,  deny  it  outright,  or  offer  a  rational 
interpretation.  How  natural,  then,  for  him  to  turn  upon  us,  saying, 
"  You  represent  the  same  school  of  infidelity  with  the  distinguished 
skeptic,  Von  Blinkerdam  "  I 

The  "Reflegtpr"  would  hardly  allow  it,  but  so  the  fact  would 
stand. 
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N  answer  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman's  poem,  *  The  Undiscovered  Coun- 
try, in  "  The  Round  Table  "  of  May. 

HOPE. 

A  RESPONSE  TO  "THE  UNDISCOVERED    COUNTRY." 

We  cannot  know 
Aught  of  that  far-off  realm  by  us  named  heaven, 

Where,  in  our  fancy,  lilies  pure  as  snow 
Fleck  all  the  emerald  meadows  which  are  riven 
By  wondrous  singing  streams.    We  cannot  know 
Until  we  go. 

We  may  not  tell 
If  our  freed  spirit,  searching,  shall  discover 

The  kindred  souls  of  those  we  loved  so  well, 
Who,  when  they  passed  death's  midnight  river  over, 
Passed  speechless  and  alone.    We  may  not  tell, 
Nor  yet  rebel. 

Have  we  not  left 
That  grand  impulse  to  every  great  endeavor 

Which  swathes  the  broken  hearts  by  partings  cleft  ? 
Hope,  skyward,  bums  its  beacon-light  forever. 
Beckoning  us  towards  the  truth  :  this  we  have  left 
Who  are  bereft. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Free  Religious 
Association,  held  in  Boston,  May  28  and  29,  i863.  Boston:  Adams 
&  Co.    pp.  120. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  meeting  on  the  28th  was  the  "  Report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,"  by  W.  J.  Potter,  secretary  of  the  association.  Mr. 
Potter  opens  with  the  following  statement :  — 

"  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Free  Religious  Association,  in  pre- 
senting their  first  annual  report,  have  little  to  recount  in  the  way  of  visible 
practical  work,  either  accomplished  or  projected.  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  from  an  organization  so  novel  in  its  idea  and  purpose,  so  large  and 
inclusive  in  its  scope,  and  so  designedly  free  and  spontaneous  in  its  plan, 
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any  very  definite  and  tangible  results  should  be  manifest  in  a  single  year. 
It  were  better  even  that  the  association  should  appear  to  have  done  noth- 
ing, than  that  anything  should  have  been  done,  through  a  natural  impatience 
to  produce  some  immediate  and  visible  effect,  that  would  have  tended  to 
narrow  its'  basis  and  injure  its  capacity  for  a  larger  and  grander  work  in 
the  future.  .  .  . 

"  Yet,  though  your  committee  are  not  able  to  report  any  great  scheme  of 
work  completed  or  undertaken,  they  have  not  been  idle ;  nor  have  they 
been  unmindful  of  the  important  responsibility  of  the  trust  committed  to 
them.  .  .  .  They  have  been  thoughtful  observers  of  public  religious  events 
and  tendencies,  and  quite  an  extensive  correspondence  has  been  begun, 
which  must  every  year  increase,  with  persons  interested  in  the  general  ob- 
jects of  the  association  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  also  to 
some  extent  with  persons  in  England  and  in  India." 

Mr.  Potter  refers  to  a  course  of  lectures  given  at  Cambridge ;  to  an  effort 
being  made  to  procure  "  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  essays  (somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  English  *  Essays  and  Reviews  *)  ;  which  would  rep- 
resent the  progressive  and  advanced  religious  thought  in  this  country." 

Mr.  Potter  remarks,  "  Since  we  have  so  little  of  achievement  to  record,  it 
may  be  well  in  this  first  report  to  speak  somewhat  of  capabilities; "  and 
unaer  this  head  he  proceeds  to  speak  first  of  *  the  objects  of  the  Association 
as  stated  in  the  first  article  of  the  constitution." 

"  We  are  organized,"  he  says,  "  according  to  that  article,  to  promote  the 
interest  of  pure  religion,  to  encourage  the  scientific  study  of  theology, 
and  to  increase  fellowship  in  the  spirit.  But  we  fail  to  perceive  the  full 
bearing  of  this  language,  unless  we  note  that  this  statement  of  purpose  is 
introduced  by  the  title  of  the  association,  which  is  "  Free  Religious,"  and 
is  followed  by  an  invitation  to  *  all  persons  interested  in  these  objects  *  to 
become  members.  The  basis  of  the  association,  therefore,  is  broader  than 
anything  before  attempted  in  the  way  of  organization  in  religious  histor}'. 
It  goes  below  any  one  specific  form  of  religion,  and  seeks  to  find  the  com- 
mon ground  on  which  all  religions,  or,  more  properly,  religion  itself,  rests, 
and  plants  itself  there.  It  contemplates  the  ultimate  union,  not  simply  of  all 
sects  in  Christendom,  but  of  all  religions,  Christian  and  non-Christian,  in 
one.  It  looks  beyond  **  Christian  "  limits  for  its  fellowship.  Nor  is  this 
aim,  even  thus  early,  only  ideal.  As  the  meetings  last  year  and  this  both 
testify,  it  is  in  a  measure  already  realized.  And  this  fact,  with  what  it  in- 
volves, is  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  association.  *  With  what 
it  involves  ;**  for  the  important  thing  is  not  so  much  the  fact  that  the 
association  brings  different  sects  and  religions  together  on  one  platform, 
as  the  principle  underlying  that  fact.  This  principle  is,  that  in  this  asso- 
ciation these  various  religious  opinions  and  faiths  meet  and  mingle  on 
perfectly  equal  terms,  no  one  claiming  for  itself  what  it  does  not  cordially 
accord,  by  courtesy  and  by  right,  to  every  other.  For  the  first  time  in  re- 
ligious history,  not  only  representatives  of  differing  Christian  sects,  but 
people  of  all  religious  names  and  of  no  religious  name,  are  invited  to  come 
together  as  equal  brothers,  and  confer  with  one  another  on  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind.  Most  of  us  here  are  probably,  by  reason  of  birth  and 
education,  counted  in  the  census  of  the  world's  population  as  *  Christian,' 
whether  we  make  any  other  claim  to  the  name  or  not.  But  on  the  platform 
of  this  association  we  do  not  obtrude  that  title.  We  agree  here  to  listen 
to  what  our  Hebrew  friend  may  have  to  utter,  or  what  our  India  brother 
may  write  to  us,  of  their  respective  religious  faiths,  with  the  same  candor 
and  the  same   integrity  and  openness  of  judgment  tliat  we  accord  to  a 
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Christian  speaker.  A  believer  in  the  Christian  system  of  religion  majr, 
if  his  conscience  so  dictate,  use  his  right  to  speak  on  the  platform  of  this 
association  with  the  purpose  of  proving  the  claims  of  his  particular  faith 

Earamount  to  all  others,  and  of  converting  non-believers  to  his  views  ; 
ut,  if  he  does  so,  that  very  act  commits  him  to  hear  impartially  the  same 
claims  made  for  any  other  faith.  One  who  should  come  here  simply  to 
speak  with  dogmatic  and  sectarian  arrogance  for  his  own  belief,  and  not 
cordially  to  listen  to  what  might  be  said  in  behalf  of  another  belief,  would 
not  come  certainly  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  this  association. 
Yet  this  is   not  to  say  that   the  Free  Religious  Association  takes  the 

f  round  that  one  form  of  religion  or  of  faith  is  as  true  and  good  as  another, 
t  simply  does  not  determine  the  claims  of  any  specific  form  of  faith,  or 
assume  the  claims  of  any  to  be  determined.  It  declines  to  consider  it  a 
closed  question  that  the  claims  of  any  religion,  are  to  be  regarded  as  finally 
established,  and  gives  a  fair,  open  field  for  the  establishing  of  any  religion, 
or  of  so  much  of  any  religion  as  can  prove  itself  to  be  true.  Christianity, 
thus  far,  has  attempted  to  convert  all  other  religions  to  itself.  The  Christian 
missionary  goes  to  India,  and  says  to  the  natives  there,  *You  must  be 
converted  to  my  faith,  or  there  is  no  hope  of  your  progress  to  anvthing 
better  in  this  world  or  of  your  happiness  in  the  world  to  come.'  Tnis  as- 
sociation says  to  these  native  religious  devotees,  *  Let  us  see  what  is  true 
in  your  religion,  and  what  is  true  m  this  and  that  other  form  of  faith,  and 
be  ready  to  accept  the  true  from  any  quarter ;  and  meantime,  let  us  put 
our  heads  together,  and  see  if  we  cannot  contrive  SQme  better  and  worthier 
ways  of  living.'  The  Free  Religious  Association  simply  does  not  accept 
any  instituted  form  of  religion  as  necessarily  a  finality.  It  admits  the  pos- 
sibility of  advance  in  religious  truth  beyona  any  present  religious  system. 
It  plants  itself  on  Tf^th-seeking^  and  does  not  claim  to  have  found  a  finality 
in  religous  faith  and  practice." 

The  report  concludes  with  discussing  the  proper  instrumentalities  for 
the  work  of  the  association. 

The  morning  session  held  in  Tremont  Temple  on  the  following  day  was 
remarkable  in  many  respects,  and  illustrated  the  idea  of  a  general  gathering 
of  the  representatives  of  many  phases  of  religious  belief.  The  opening  ad- 
dress of  the  president,  Mr.  Octavius  B.  Frothingham,  is  in  a  vein  similar  to 
Mr.  Potter's  report  He  discussed  the  objects  of  the  association,  and  de- 
fined the  terms  religious  3,nd/ree,  making  some  statements  which  at  once 
gave  the  key-note  to  the  discussion  that  followed.     He  said :  — 

"  We  are  a  religious  association  ;  not  political,  not  social,  primarily ;  not 
philanthropic,  not  reformatory  in  the  specific  sense  of  these  worcis.  nor 
yet  are  we  technically  *  Christian.'  In  the  middle  age,  when  the  world  was 
smaller,  what  Renan  says  may  have  been  true,  —  that  Christianity  and 
religion  were  synonymous  terms  ;  but  in  this  new  world,  with  its  developing 
resources,  its  multiplying  population,  its  newly  discovered  mines  of  thought, 
and  its  immense  expanse  of  activity,  this  can  no  longer  be  said  with  truth. 
*  Christianity  '  is  a  sect.  It  is  not  only  one  of  several  great  religions,  but 
it  includes  only  one  portion  of  the  humanity  which  is  not  included  in  those 
great  religions.  There  are  vast  multitudes  of  people,  not  only  in  our  own 
America,  but  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  India,  as  well,  who  are  not  com- 
prised in  Christendom,  and  never  will  be.  Jews  are  not  *  Christians  ; ' 
Mussulmen  are  not  *  Christians  ; '  the  Rationalists  are  not  *  Christians  ; ' 
multitudes  df  Spiritualists  are  not  *  Christians  ; '  great  numbers  of  scientific 
men  are  not  *  Christians  ; '  vast  numbers  of  reformers,  who  are  interested 
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in  social  science,  and  in  the  general  social  progress  of  humanity,  will  mot 
call  themselves  *  Christians.* " 

In  speaking  ol freedom^  Mr.  Frothingham  said  :  — 

"  We  say  freedom  is  not  Jewish,  is  not  Mohammedan,  is  not  Christian :  it 
is  simply  freedom  ;  it  is  human.  To  be  free  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  laws  of  thought ;  and  so  when  we  call  this  a  free  religious  association, 
we  mean  to  say  it  is  an  association  which  puts  no  limits  whatever  on  human 
thought,  so  it  be  earnest,  so  it  be  truth-seeking ;  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  say  whether  it  is  truth-seeking  or  not." 

Farther  along,  he  adds  this  important  statement,  which,  we  perceive  in 
the  proceedings  that  followed,  was  not  well  observed  :  — 

"  Not  simply  freedom  of  discussion,  not  freedom  of  debate,  not  freedom 
of  quarrel ;  we  do  not  open  here  a  eladiatorial  arena  ;  we  would  put  an  end 
to  all  that.  There  is  fighting  enough  now  ;  there  has  been  fighting  enough 
before.  Freedom  of  discussion  implies  partial  freedom.  When  people  are 
just  free  enough  to  be  able  to  come  with  their  swords  and  clear  a  little 
place  round  about  them,  where  they  can  stand  face  to  face  with  their  adver- 
sary, and  fight  on  equal  terms,  each  fighting  for  life,  that  is  but  partial  free- 
dom :  but  when  there  is  no  opprobrium,  no  reproval  cast  upon  any,  no  ill 
word  spoken  of  any  ;  when  one  is  externally  as  free  to  be  an  Atheist  as  to 
be  a  Theist,  to  be  a  Materialist  as  to  be  a  Spiritualist,  to  be  a  Christian  as 
to  be  a  non-Christian  or  an  an ti- Christian  ;  when  one  is  perfectly  free  to 
sit  down  with  any  company,  —  with  publicans  and  sinners  if  he  will,  with- 
out having  any  ugly  name  of  "Atheist"  or  "  Infidel"  flung  in  his  face, 
then  we  have  freedom,  —  freedom  of  contribution  ;  polemics  are  no  more  ; 
debate  is  disarmed  ;  controversy  is  at  an  end  ;  we  are  not  enemies  ;  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  swords  and  pistols  ;  we  are  friends ;  we  are  broth- 


ers." 


Mr.  Frothingham  introduced,  during  the  morning  session,  James  Free- 
•man  Clarke,  Robert  Col  Iyer,  Charles  H.  Malcolm,  John  P.  Hubbard, 
Olympia  Brown,  and  John  Weiss,  thus  exhibiting  different  shades  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  a  view  from  a  liberal  Baptist  point,  an  Episcopalian  photograph 
of  sin  and  redemption,  a  plea  by  a  lady  of  the  Universalist  persuasion  for 
**  Christian  work,"  and  a  specimen  of  Radical  impassioned  eloquence.  It 
is  pleasing  to  read  the  following  as  indicating  the  spirit  of  the  Baptist 
brother : — 

"  So  we  who  are  here  this  morning  come  here,  I  think,  as  seekers.  We 
leave  behind  us,  for  this  brief  hour,  at  least  all  ecclesiastical  barriers  and 
hindrances,  and  with  honest  hearts  open  our  souls  to  the  whisperings  of 
the  divine  spirit,  and  our  eyes  to  the  illuminations  of  that  Deity  who  in 
every  ag£  and  in  every  land  reveals  himself  to  the  devout  and  hungering 

50Ul." 

In  contrast  with  this  spirit  might  be  mentioned  the  remarks  of  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  who  did  not  "know  exactly  why  he  was  invited,"  but 
finally  attacked  the  platform  of  the  Free  Religionists  with  vigorous, 
though,  as  it  would  seem  from  all  that  transpired  thereon  afterwards,  in- 
effectual, blows.  He  was  an  "  Orthodox  Unitarian  "  and  a  "  Christian." 
The  president  had  said  that  Christianity  was  to  be  regarded  upon  their 
platform  as  one  of  ibe  religions,  having  only  equal  rights.    Mr.  Clarke^s 
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speech  takes  issue  on  this  point,  insisting  that  Christianity  is  the  only  re- 
ligion, a  religion  including  the  good  there. is  in  all  other  systems.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  "  Free  Religious  Association  "  could  not  act  upon  this 
notion,  since  it  would  have  reduced  their  scheme  to  a  partisan  effort  at 
once,  with  Dr.  Clarke,  perhaps,  as  their  only  prophet.  Neither  Malcom  nor 
Hubbard  could  have  joined  him  in  defending  what  he  found  Christianity  to 
be,  nor  could  he  have  gone  over  to  them.  Neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  could 
have  remained. 

There  occurs  in  Mr.  Hubbard's  speech  a  strange  allusion  to  the  "  testi- 
mony "  of  Napoleon  as  to  the  "  divinity  of  Christ."  Napoleon  is  quoted  as 
comparing  his  own  and  the  efforts  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  and  Charlemagne, 
to  found  kingdoms,  with  the  peculiar  eflfort  of  Jesus.  They  had  relied  on 
"force, "  and  failed.  **  Jesus  alone  founded  his  empire  upon  love."  There- 
fore^  concludes  Napoleon,  Jesus  was  God,  and  not  man ;  and  Mr.  Hubbard 
deems  the  argument  conclusive  testimony. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Weiss,  which  is  reported  to  have  redeemed  the  morn- 
ing session  from  the  monotony  of  much  declamation  and  mere  debate,  we 
shall  reprint  in  The  Radical  next  month. 

From  the  afternoon  session  we  have  a  repor^by  Mr.  Potter  on  "  Present 
Tendencies  of  Society  in  regard  to  Religious  Organization  and  Worship," 
and  speeches  by  T.  W.  Higginson,  Caroline  H.  Dall,  C.  C.  Burleigh,  J.  M. 
Peebles,  A.  M.  Powell,  F.  E.  Abbot,  A.  B.  Alcott.  Glancing  at  the  close  of 
Mr.  Burleigh's  speech,  we  read  the  following :  — 

"  We  were  told  here  this  morning,  that  liberty  may  be  too  lar^e  for 
efficiency,  and  some  illustrations  were  given  us  to  impress  the  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  that  statement  upon  our  minds.  We  were  told,  for  example, 
that  steam  is  never  powerful  until  it  is  confined.  We  should  have  been  told, 
also,  that  it  is  never  efficient  as  long  as  it  is  confined,  and  that  it  is  only 
when  it  is  rushing  for  liberty  that  it  begins  to  be  effective,  only  when  strug- 
gling to  be  free  that  it  ever  does  anything.  We  were  told  that  the  air 
which  resists  the  wings  of  the  mountain  bird  is  necessary  to  sustain  them. 
Ay  ;  but  the  air  which  sustains  them  yields  on  every  side  to  every  impulse 
of'^the  will  which  is  driving  the  wing  through  it.  That  is  the  kind  of  law 
which  we  recognize  as  comcident  with  liberty  ;  a  law  which  is  pliant  and 
flexile  to  the  impulse  of  the  mighty  powers  of  tree  will,  using  whatsoever  is 
around  it  at  once  to  sustain  ancl  give  vigor  to  its  force,  and  enable  it  to 
give  right  direction  to  that  vigor." 

Mr.  Alcott  said  among  other  things :  — 

I  believe  that  the  highest  thought  is  most  easily  carried  into  practice, 
and  that,  the  more  transcendent  our  ideas,  the  more  perfect  our  action. 
Therefore  let  me  say,  that  I  wish  to  see  all  these  fine  thoughts,  these  admi- 
rable hopes,  which  we  have  had  to-day  from  all  varieties  of  the*  American 
mind,  carried  into  action.  I  wish  to  see  them  organized.  I  wait  to  see  the 
first  movement  which  looks  beyond  thought  to  action.  I  wish  to  have  the 
head  married  to  the  hand  ;  I  wish  to  have  the  heart  move  head  and  hand. 
Let  me  speak,  then,  about  the  instrumentalities.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of 
all  of  them.  Let  not  any  suggestion  from  any  sect  pass  by  us  unheeded. 
Do  you  not  se6  how  Catholics,  how  conservative  Unitarians,  are  staling 
our  thunder  ?  —  that  they  are  watching  us,  and  getting  in  advance  of  us,  in 
their  movements  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  the  theatre  movement  is  ours  ?  Do 
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you  not  see  that  the  Roman  Catholic's  hope  to  make  all  our  country  Cath- 
olic is  stolen  from  us  ?  The  highest  thought  drives  the  world.  And  do 
you  not  see  that  those  who  come  up  here  to-day,  come  with  the  belief  that 
here  is  the  altar,  and  here  is  the  divine  fire  at  which  our  hearts  are  to  be 
lighted  ?  Therefore,  I  say,  accept  every  suggestion  from  all  sides.  Begin 
with  music,  the  highest  instrumentality  there  is.  Were  we  not  touched 
to-day  by  the  strains  we  heard  ?  Did  the  eloquence  of  my  friend,  even,  who 
closed  the  morning  session,  thrill  us  more  than  the  simple  strains  of  this 
choir  ?  Begin  witn  music,  and  charm  the  heart  to  divinity.  Then  take 
conversation.  Do  not  look  to  the  platform  and  to  large  audiences  alone. 
Do  hot  look  to  the  convention  and  to  eloquent  speeches.  If  you  will 
have  work  done,  begin  at  home.  Speak  the  simple,  earnest,  transcendent, 
precious  thought. in  the  parlor.  Begin  with  small  circles, — your  families, 
your  neighbors,  your  friends,  —  and  give  utterance.  Then  take  the  larger 
circle  of  the  convention  ;  then  take  the  broader  anniversary,  like  this  ;  then 
have  your  newspaper,  your  periodical.  Let  not  any  one  of  these  instrumen- 
talities be  let  alone.    Seize  them  all.    Take  them. 

From  the  evening  session,  we  have  speeches  by  T.  W.  Higginson,  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  Lizzie  Doten,  the  "  Closing  Address  of  the  President,"  and  a 
Report  by  F.  B.  Sanborn  on  "  The  Religious  Duty  of  Philanthropy  and 
Social  Reform."  We  have  only  space  for  the  remark  by  the  President  that 
"  the  Association  under  whose  auspices  tnis  meeting  was  called,  must  feel 
satisfied  now  that  they  have  an  idea,  a  truth,  a  position,  and  a  work  to  do, 
which  they  would  be  entirely  unjustified  in  leaving  undone." 

Of  quite  as  much  interest  as  anything  we  have  noticed,  are  the  letters  to 
be  found  in  the  "  Appendix  "  from  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  (Secretary  Brah- 
mo  Somaj  of  India),  and  Moncure  D.  Conway  with  regard  to  religious 
movements  in  England.  S.  H.  M. 

A  Defence  of  Virginia  (and  through  her  of  the  South),  in  Recent  and 
Pending  Contests  against  the  Sectional  Party.  By  Prof.  R.  L. 
Dabney,  D.  D.,  of  Virginia,  late  of  the  Confederate  Army.  New  York  : 
E.  Z.  Hale  &  Son. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  title  of  this  book  should  be  so  hope- 
lessly fatal  to  a  wide  circulation  at  the  North.  Very  few,  of  the  least  radi- 
cal tendency,  would  be  tempted  to  peep  between  covers  so  unpromising ; 
and  yet  this  volume  is  a  very  able  advocate  of  the  cause  which  it  pro- 
fessedly attacks.  The  reverend  gentleman,  its  author,  has  unwittingly 
done  good  service  for  the  party  which  he  stigmatizes  as  standing  on  "anti- 
scriptural,  infidel,  and  radical  ground."  "  For,  as  we  shall  evince,  the  word 
of  God  is  on  our  side,  and  the  teachings  of  abolitionism  are  clearly  of 
rationalistic  origin,  of  infidel  tendency,  and  only  sustained  by  reckless  and 
licentious  (!)  perversions  of  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  It  will  in  the 
end  become  apparent  to  the  world,  not  only  that  the  conviction  of  the 
wickedness  of  slave-holding  was  drawn  wholly  from  sources  foreign  to  the 
Bible,  but  that  it  is  a  legitimate  corollary  from  that  fantastic,  atheistic,  and 
radical  theory  of  human  rights,  which  made  the  reign  of  terror  in  France ; 
which  has  threatened  that  country,  and  which  now  threatens  the  United 
States,  with  the  horrors  of  Red  Republicanism."    With  this  preface  begins 
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a  long  defence  of  the  system  of  slave-holding :  first  Dr.  Dabney  proves 
from  history  that  Virginia  never  was  guilty  of  the  sin  of  trading  in  slaves, 
and  heaps  that  infamy  on  Massachusetts's  head  ;  then  he  proves  from  the 
Bible,  that  Virginia,  in  holding  slaves  thrust  upon  her,  has  followed  the 
word  of  God,  and  that  Massachusetts,  in  begetting  abolitionism,  has  been 
guilty  of  a  second  heinous  sin  in  the  same  direction.  And  we  must  allow 
that  the  professor  in  both  cases  makes  his  point.  The  historical  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  early  condition  of  the  two  states  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and 
that  it  was  a  shameful  and  sinful  traffic,  we  of  Massachusetts  are  eager  to 
admit.  Then  he  shifts  his  ground  from  the  past  to  the  present,  and  his 
arguments  from  the  present  to  the  past,  from  English  and  American  to 
Biblical  history.  "  It  is  our  purpose,"  he  says,  "  to  argue  this  proposition 
i.  e.,  that  slavery  is  the  righteous,  the  best,  yea,  the  only  tolerable,  relation 
for  the  African  race,  on  Bible  grounds.  Our  people  and  our  national  neigh- 
bors are  professedly  Christians :  the  vast  majority  of  them  profess  to  get 
their  ideas  of  morality,  as  all  should,  from  the  sacred  Scriptures.  A  few 
speculative  minds  may  derive  moral  conclusions  from  ethical  principle,  but 
the  masses  derive  their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  from  a  *  Thus  saith  the 
Lord.*  "  And  accordingly,  with  a  very  great  command  of  references  and 
quotations,  he  begins  with  the  Old  Testament  to  show  that  slavery  in 
those  times  was  a  thing  ordained  and  blessed  of  the  Lord,  in  the  nation 
he  had  set  apart  for  a  holy  people.  Dr.  Dabney  agrees  that  everything 
enjoined  upon  the  Hebrews  is  not  necessarily  enjoined  upon  us  ;  yet  every 
such  thing  must  be  innocent  in  its  nature,  or  God  would  not  have  enjoined 
it  upon  his  chosen  race.  Then  he  steps  over  to  the  Christian  era,  and 
proves  —  if  superabundance  of  instances  be  proof — that  Christ  at  least 
tolerated,  saw  no  sin  in,  slave-holding,  if  he  did  not  expressly  sanction  it. 
The  Professor  says  that  Christ  and  Dr.  Channing  were  not  of  one  mind 
upon  the  subject.  We  can  only  say,  with  profoundest  reverence  for  that  life 
which  shines  steadily  down  to  us  through  the  dimness  of  so  many  hundred 
years,  that  we  do  not  believe  that  Christ  was  less  true  of  moral  vision  in 
any  direction  than  Dr.  Channing.  St.  Paul  comes  to  the  reverend  gentle- 
man*s  rescue,  with  his  lists  of  damnable  sins,  in  which  yet  slave-holding 
has  no  place.  The  Doctor  is  triumphant  There  seems  to  be  no  refuting 
the  fact  that  in  those  days  the  temporal  and  moral  law  (dimly  known) 
sanctioned  the  institution.  And  it  is  just  here,  that,  with  delightful  uncon- 
sciousness, he  strikes  a  blow  for  the  Radical  cause.  "  To  every  mind 
which  reverences  the  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  conclusive. 
And  let  every  Christian  note  that  with  the  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment stands  or  falls  that  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  because  they  commit 
themselves  irretrievably  to  the  support  of  the  former."  So  that  the  whole 
book  is  a  learned,  labored,  and  to  every  Christian  mind,  as  says  its  author, 
a  conclusive  argument  that  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures 
hangs  upon  a  belief  in  the  righteousness  of  slave-holding !  It  is  but  a 
slender  thread  to  hold  so  great  an  interest.  But  would  to  God  the  whole 
world  were  of  Dr.  Dabney's  opinion  !     Let  the  thread  break :  it  is  not  to 
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fall  into  God's  open  arms.  Too  often  it  is,  not  until  this  doctrine  of  the  in£d- 
libility  of  the  Bible  be  given  up,  that  one  learns  the  infallibility  of  God ; 
giving  up,  with  bitter  tears  it  may  be,  and  strong  despairs,  the  dogma  of  the 
old  plenary  inspiration,  limited  to  that  time,  and  reaching  a  divine  sense 
of  the  eternal  presence  and  constant  inspiration  of  the  Father. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  bombastic  and  inflated ;  the  use  of  English 
very  arbitrary.  The  bitterness  of  the  "  unreconstructed "  is  everywhere 
apparent  *  * 

Little  Women  ;  or,  Meg,  Jo,  Beth,  and  Amy.   By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 
Illustrated  by  May  Alcott.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  1868.  pp.  341. 

A  CHARMING  book  for  the  girls  and  boys.  Is  full  of  capital  hits,  of  chil- 
dren's expectations,  of  sorry  times  and  happy  times,  such  as  all  children 
have  ;  times  sad  enough  to  break  their  hearts,  or  gay  enough  for  any 
heaven.  It  is  instructive  withal,  without  being  dull  and  moralizing.  A  good 
book  for  the  new  year.  On  page  249,  "  Jo  "  has  a  letter  to  "  My  Precious 
Marmee,"  which  she  closes  with  "  A  Song  from  the  Suds."  She  says  :  "  I 
made  a  *  pome '  yesterday,  when  I  was  helping  Hannah  wash  ;  and  as 
father  likes  my  silly  little  things,  I  put  it  in  to  amuse  him."  We  will  quote 
her  *  pome,*  that  *  Litde  Women  *  generally  may  read  it 


(( 


Queen  of  my  tub,  I  merrily  sing 

While  the  white  foam  rises  high ; 
And  sturdily  wash  and  rinse  and  wring, 

And  fasten  the  clothes  to  dry; 
Then  out  in  the  free  fresh  air  they  swing, 
.  Under  the  summer  sky, 

•  "  I  wish  we  could  wash  from  our  hearts  and  souls 

The  stains  of  the  week  away ; 
And  let  water  and  air,  by  their  magic,  make 

Ourselves  as  pure  as  they  ; 
Then  on  the  earth  there  would  be  indeed 

A  glorious  washing-day ! 

"  Along  the  path  of  a  useful  life 

Will  heart's-ease  ever  bloom  : 
The  busy  mind  has  no  time  to  think 

Of  sorrow  or  care  or  gloom  ; 
And  anxious  thoughts  may  be  swept  away, 

As  we  busily  wield  a  broom. 

*'  I  am  glad  a  task  to  me  is  given 

To  labor  at  day  by  day ; 
For  it  brings  me  health  and  strength  and  hope, 

And  I  cheerfully  learn  to  say, 
*  Head  you  may  think,  Heart  you  may  feel, 

But  Hand  you  shall  work  alway  ! ' " 

The  illustrations  of  the  book  are  striking  and  pleasing. 

S.  H.  M. 
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LiFB  AND  Public  Services  of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  from  his 
Boyhood  to  the  Present  Time.  And  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Hon. 
Schuyler  Colfax.  By  Charles  A.  Phelps.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
1868.    pp.  341. 

Making  due  allowance  for  its  being  a  '* campaign"  publication,  this 
book  yet  furnishes  very  interesting  sketches  of  Grant  and  Colfax.  Open- 
ing it  to  read  anew  of  the  **  Capture  of  Fort  Donelson,"  of  the  doubtful 
issue  of  the  two  days*  hard  fighting,  and  the  victory  that  rewarded  the 
heroic  perseverence  of  the  "  boys  in  blue  "  under  Grant  on  the  third,  the 
famous  despatch  of  Grant's  to  Buckner,  "  /  propose  to  move  immediately 
upon  your  works^"*  stimulates  the  hope,  that,  with  his  election  to  the  chief 
public  oflfice  of  the  country,  he  will  revive  this  old  spirit,  and  re-animate  the 
country  once  more  with  the  same  assuring  voice.  As  the  almost  daily  re- 
ports come  to  our  ears  of  the  wretched  condition  of  affairs  at  the  South,  the 
massacre  of  negroes  and  of  white  Union  men,  it  seems  a  long  time  to  the 
fourth  day  of  March  next.  But  if  Grant's  "  let  us  have  peace  "  means,  as 
it  will  if  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party  are  not  greatly  mistaken 
in  him,  "  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works  ;  I  demand  an 
unconditional  and  immediate  surrender^  and  this  time  for  good^  gentlemen 
of  the  South,"  —  we  are  sure  of  the  end,  whatever  shocking  event  shall  take 
place  meantime. 

There  is  much  in  the  character  of  Gen.  Grant  to  suggest  the  tribute 
forced  from  Hannibal  in  his  contests  with  the  Roman  general,  Marcellus. 
<<  Ye  gods !  what  can  we  do  with  a  man  who  is  not  affected  with  either 
good  or  bad  fortune  ?  This  is  the  only  man  who  will  neither  give  any  time 
to  rest  when  he  is  victorious,  nor  take  any  when  he  is  beaten.  We  must 
even  resolve  to  fight  with  him  forever  ;  since,  whether  prosperous  or.  un- 
successful, a  principle  of  honor  leads  him  on  to  new  attempts  and  further 
exertions  of  courage." 

If  the  now  half-restored  spirit  of  rebellion  against  human  nature,  in 
whose  interests  our  fathers  declared  they  hoped  to  found  a  government, 
finds  in  Grant  one  who  answers  this  description  of  the  Roman  general,  we 
shall  have  an  administration  of  affairs  which  the  exigency  demands,  which 
history  will  allow  to  stand  as  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  long  strug- 
gle. American  credit  will  be  redeemed  and  established  upon  a  basis  of  free 
and  enduring  peace.  s.  h.  m. 

Sermons  Preached  before  the  Univi^rsity  of  Oxford,  chiefly  during 
the  years  1863-65.  By  H.  P.  Liddon,  M.  A.  Boston  ;  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.   1868.  pp.  291. 

The  tone  of  these  *  sermons  *  indicates  the  desire  of  Mr.  Liddon  to  have 
them  serve  as  a  stay  to  the  sweeping  waves  of  modern  Rationalism.  He 
makes  no  direct  issue,  but  rather  re-states  the  old  doctrines  in  the  hope  of 
making  them  clear  and  attractive.  One  finds  a  thoughtful  vein  running 
through  the  entire  book,  and  portions  of  much  beauty;  many  vigorous 
statements,  which,  though  he  may  not  allow  to  have  the  same  force  their 
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author  intended  for  them,  are  yet  attractive,  and  suggest  their  opposite,  at 
times,  so  clearly  to  the  mind,  it  is  more  profitable  to  read  Mr.  Liddon  than 
most  writers  upon  the  other  side. 

Of  course  most  of  Mr.  Liddon*s  thoughts  circle  around  the  "  Scriptures." 
He  works  his  texts,  and  makes  many  Biblical  references.  But  beyond  this 
he  calls  to  his  aid  much  matter  of  interest  from  all  sources.  He  treats  of 
**  God  and  the  Soul,"  "  Immortality,"  the  "  Law  of  Progress,"  the  **  Free- 
dom of  the  Spirit,"  and,  among  other  pertinent  topics,  of  the  "  Conflict  with 
Pride  of  Intellect"  Under  this  head,  Mr.  Liddon  speaks  of  the  "  fall," 
and  remarks  that  that  event  "  did  not  merely  deprive  human  nature  of  the 
light  of  grace,"  but  "  so  distorted  the  original  structure  of  our  nature  as  to 
make  reason  generally  the  slave  of  passion  instead  of  its  master."  "  Rea- 
son which  exalts  itself  against  revelation  is  often  in  reality  not  free  intel- 
lect, but  intellect  working  at  the  secret  bidding  of  an  irritated  passion." 
This  is  a  curious  phrase  ;  at  least,  it  is  very  much  mixed  up.  What  Mr. 
Liddon  means  to  say,  undoubtedly,  is,  that  we  exalt  reason  oftentimes  above 
"revelation"  because  we  are  "irritated  by  passion,"  —  by  pride,  which 
will  not  allow  us  to  accept  of  mystery  at  the  intellect's  expense.  If  we 
would  humble  the  intellect  enough,  revelations  (mystery)  would  receive 
from  us  all  the  privileges  demanded  for  it  by  Mr.  Liddon,  and  the  class  of 
thinkers  to  which  he  belongs.  His  argument  is,  free  intellect  is  reverent, 
and  yielding  to  revelation.  Natural  intellect,  (enslaved  intellect)  in  a 
variety  of  forms  contests  the  claims  of  revelation  at  every  point  "  IVAat 
revelation  does  Mr.  Liddon  mean  ?  "  one  might  ask  by  good  right ;  though, 
of  course,  we  all  know  he  refers  to  that  revelation  which  his  own  free  intel- 
lect has  discovered  to  be  of  God.  We  say  this  only  because  it  must  needs 
be  so,  else  he  himself  were  opposed  to  revelation,  not  that  we  suppose  his 
intellect  is  any  more  free  than  that  of  a  great  many  others  who  set  what  he 
regards  as  revelation  wholly  aside ;  it  may  be  from  pride,  but  a  pride  in 
the  resources  of  the  intellect  is  not,  surely,  the  lowest  or  worst  of  evils. 
Pride  may  restrain  the  intellect  from  debasing  itself;  or  it  may  limit  it  to 
its  present  achievements,  persuading  it  that  it  already  has  won  the  goal  of 
all  truth.  Which  would  be  best  ?  It  is  the  latter  thing  which,  it  appears 
to  us,  pride  has  done  for  Mr.  Liddon  :  it  has  made  him  an  egotist  of  his 
very  limitations,  —  proud  in  his  humility  of  a  revelation  that  has  cost  him 
nothing  but  a  readiness  to  rely  on  a  mystery  he  "  apprehends,"  but  does 
not,  and  cannot,  "  comprehend."  Ht  enumerates  many  things  which  reason 
can  do,  and  then  asks,  "What  knows  she  of  the  inner  life  of  God  as  he  has 
opened  it  to  us  believing  Christians  in  the  august  doctrine  of  the  holy 
trinity  ?  "  "  What  has  she  that  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  soul  of  man, 
as  they  are  met  by  Christian  doctrines  of  the  atoning  death  and  media- 
torial work  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  "  The  pride  of  humility  certainly  reigns  in 
these  sentences  if  anywhere.  s.  H.  M. 
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NATURE'S    WARNINGS. 

IT  was  the  latest  news  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America, 
that  the  bodies  of  those  slain  and  buried  by  the  ruined  cities 
were  breeding  pestilence;  that  the  robber  and  the  plague  were  at 
large  together,  as  if  to  finish  what  the  earthquake  spared ;  that 
towns  and  villages,  with  all  the  inhabitants,  had  gone  under  the  sur- 
face, as  a  stone  drops  into  water  ;  and  that  in  Ecuador  alone  the  num- 
ber of  the  dead  was  more  than  forty  thousand.  Was  that  whole 
coast  only  a  great  man-trap,  cunningly  baited  with  gold  and  silver 
mines,  diamonds  in  the  mountain  streams,  beds  of  guano  sixty  feet 
thick,  and  positions  of  commercial  value,  to  attract  unsuspecting 
thrift  of  every  kind,  and  people  in  abundance,  that  it  might  be 
sprung  upon  them  about  once  in  forty  years,  or  at  intervals  large 
enough  to  dull  traditional  impressions,  and  create  the  proper  degree 
of  unwariness  ?  There  are  minds  whose  dubious  conjectures  con- 
cerning the  divine  Being  dispose  them  to  ill-feeling  over  these  stu- 
pendous transactions  of  the  elements.  And,  the  more  humane  such 
minds  are,  the  more  shocking  and  indefensible  the  facts  appear.  The 
brotherhood  of  man  asks  some  curious  questions  about  the  father- 
hood of  God.  Has  the  fatherhood  anything  to  urge  in  reply  ?  Some- 
thing ;  and  it  may  be  called  the  language  of  presentiment,  or  the 
warnings  which  the  elements  are  by  their  very  nature  obliged  to  give 
to  all  animated  beings  who  are  likely  to  be  involved  in  their  action. 

What,  for  instance,  was  the  intent  of  the  phenomenon  which  oc- 
curred in  South  America  the  evening  before  the  late  destructive 
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earthquake  ?  A  broad  and  steady  light,  like  that  of  a  large  confla- 
gration, appeared  to  the  southeast  of  the  seaport  and  town  of  Arica, 
the  place  which  seems  to  have  marked  the  center  of  the  subterranean 
movement,  and  to  have  suffered  most.  This  luminous  vibration, 
which  was  the  announcement  of  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  earth's 
magnetism,  was  doubtless  seen  at  many  other  points  along  the  axis 
of  the  disturbance ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  intercommunication, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  intelligence  from  those  countries,  we 
have  not  heard  that  it  was  noted.  Nor  could  it  have  been  telegraphed 
from  place  to  place.  Yet  it  was  the  plainest  hint  that  the  earth  could 
give,  short  of  shaking,  that  something  dreadful  impended.  "  A  pre- 
sage shuddered  through  the  welkin."  And  if  the  inhabitants  of 
Arica,  or  any  one  of  them  in  whom  the  rest  had  confidence,  had  un- 
derstood that  great  earthquakes  heralded  their  approach  by  magnetic 
and  atmospheric  disturbances,  which  were  reported  by  light,  by  slight 
barometric  variations,  and  by  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
they  could  have  had  the  whole  night  to  flee  to  the  mountains  with 
provisions  for  a  few  days,  and  with  all  the  shelter  that  the  climate 
renders  needful.  Not  a  child  nor  a  mule,  not  a  cat  nor  a  dog,  need 
have  staid  behind,  to  be  caught  by  the  terrific  tidal  wave,  which  rises 
when  the  subterranean  motion  is  propagated  from  the  earth  along  the 
sea's  bottom.  And  if  the  whole  line  of  the  coast,  from  Quito  to 
southernmost  Chili,  including  all  the  mining  stations,  had  been  con- 
nected by  the  telegraph,  as  it  would  have  been  by  this  time  under 
governments  maintained  by  genuine  republicans,  the  loss  of  property 
might  still  have  been  great,  but  the  loss  of  life  would  have  been  in- 
significant. And  all  custom-house,  court,  and  law  documents,  all 
mercantile  records  and  receipts,  everything  that  confirms  important 
transactions,  and  involves  the  honor  of  individuals,  could  have  been 
removed  to  a  place  of  safety.  For  the  telegraph  continues  to  work 
during  the  most  violent  magnetic  storms.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  preliminaries  to  an  earthquake  should  paralyze  it. 

Here,  it  is  plain,  is  a  lesson  that  ignorance  is  a  calamity  greater 
than  all  others  that  befall  man.  It  is  told  of  Goethe,  who  was  philos- 
opher as  well  as  poet,  that  he  once  rang  up  his  servant  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  "  *  Have  you  seen  nothing  remarkable  in  the  heavens  ? ' 
asked  he  ;  and,  when  I  answered  in  the  negative,  bid  me  run  and  ask 
the  same  question  of  the  watchman.  He  said  he  had  not  seen  any- 
thing remarkable..  When  I  returned  with  this  answer  to  my  master, 
I  found  him  in  the  same  position  in  which  I  had  left  him,  lying  in  his 
bed,  and  gazing  upon  the  sky.     *  Listen,'  said  he  to  me.    *  This  is  an 
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important  moment :  there  is  now  an  earthquake,  or  one  is  just  going 
to  take  place/  Then  he  made  me  ^it  down  on  the  bed,  and  showed 
me  by  what  signs  he  knew  this."  In  a  few  weeks  the  correctness  of 
his  observation  was  confirmed  by  the  news  that  a  part  of  Messina  was 
on  that  night  ruined  by  an  earthquake.  If,  at  a  distance  of  hundreds 
of  miles,  a  man  can  be  sensitive  to  the  approach  of  such  a  calamity, 
some  knowledge  that  is  on  the  spot  ought  always  to  be  able  to  neu- 
tralize its  worst  effects. 

Even  if  no  warning  were  given,  men  should  have  learned  by  this 
time  the  law  of  periodical  jvisitation.  Experience  has  furnished  the 
Peruvians  with  the  right  to  expect  two  great  earthquakes  in  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  period  between  the  two  is  from  forty  to  sixty  years.  The 
last  visitation  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1806,  so  that  the  destruction  of 
Arica  was  a  little  overdue.  If  any  person  thought  his  life  was  valu- 
able to  himself  or  family,  or  to  any  public  interest,  he  would  have 
spent  the  last  two  years  out  of  the  range  of  the  vibration.  Now  it  is 
safe  to  return,  for  forty  years  at  least :  but  he  has  gone  whence  no 
man  returns.  If  a  man  will  live  in  a  region  that  is  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, two  years  of  anxiety  is  a  small  tax  to  pay  for  immunity  to 
whatever  he  holds  dean  Yet  the  nation  that  lives  over  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii  builds  its  villas  and  plants  its  heedless  grapes 
nearer  than  ever  to  the  crater  whence  the  ashes  came  that  makes 
the  foundation  of  its  dwellings.  Meanwhile,  as  if  to  have  a  bit  of 
persilage  with  death,  it  digs  through  this  ashes  down  to  the  old  un- 
concern, and  arranges  the  relics  in  museums.  There  lie  the  lov- 
ers in  their  long  embrace,  with  no  flesh  to  make  it  warm  :  there  the 
lava-cast  of  a  woman's  perfect  bosom  suggests  that  no  forethought 
and  defence  could  be  too  great  to  intrench  our  heart  against  the  rage 
of  elements. 

Some  public  authority  should  enforce  the  regulations  that  are  suit- 
able to  all  localities,  for  it  is  a  part  of  good  government  to  bring 
about  a  harmony  between  man  and  nature.  When  the  inhabitants 
of  Guanaxuato  left  their  city  in  January,  1784,  terrified  by  slow  roll- 
ing sounds  and  thunder  beneath  their  feet,  the  magistrates  issued 
the  following  order :  "  The  flight  of  a  wealthy  family  shall  be  punished 
with  a  fine  of  1,000  piastres,  and  that  of  a  poor  family  with  two 
months'  imprisonment  The  militia  shall  bring  back  the  fugitives." 
And  a  proclamation  also  declared,  "  The  magistrates,  in  their  wisdom, 
will  at  once  know  when  there  is  actual  danger,  and  will  give  orders 
for  flight :  for  the  present,  let  processions  be  instituted."  We  are 
ignorant  whether  the  authorities  had,  in  this  case,  any  justification  for 
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their  peculiar  interposition.  Perhaps  long  experience  yielded  the  the- 
ory that  subterranean  noises  were  not  presumptive  of  an  earthquake 
in  that  locality.  But  their  presence  of  mind  on  this  point  fell  away 
to  a  lamentable  absence  of  it  when  they  prescribed  processions  in 
deference  to  results  that  did  not  threaten  or  that  could  not  be  averted. 

"  It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  at  Cumana,"  says  Humboldt, 
"  that  the  most  destructive  earthquakes  are  announced  by  very  feeble 
oscillations,  and  by  a  hollow  sound.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  false 
alarm  is  given  by  a  native.  Those  who  are  mo^t  apprehensive  ob- 
serve the  motions  of  dogs,  goats,  and  swine.  The  last-mentioned 
animals,  endowed  with  delicate  olfactory  nerves,  and  accustomed  to 
turn  up  the  earth,  give  notice  of  danger  by  their  restlessness  and 
their  cries."  Some  gaseous  emanation  from  the  earth  affects  them 
first.  Crocodiles  will  suddenly  quit  the  bottom  of  the  rivers,  where 
they  feel  the  earliest  trembling  of  the  ground,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
forest.  Here  are  warnings,  provided  by  nature  herself,  without  ex- 
pense to  man,  who  is  capable  of  observing  and  interpreting  her  ges- 
tures. 

In  tropical  latitudes,  the  experienced  sailor  saves  the  lives  of  all 
the  land-lubbers  on  board  who  deride  him  for  taking  in  his  sail,  and 
making  everything  snug,  in  a  clear  sky.  He  sees  a  hint,  and  takes  it 
The  stifling  blasts  of  the  Arabian  deserts  are  always  preceded  by  a 
peculiar  yellow  thickness  of  the  horizon,  and  a  sensation  as  if  a  fur- 
nace door  had  been  just  thrown  open.  Travelers  have  time,  if  they 
have  wits,  to  dismount  from  their  camels,  and  bury  their  heads  in  gar- 
ments. Sometimes  a  party  in  Australia  or  Colorado  will  be  travel- 
ing in  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  with  a  sky  overhead  out  of  which  not  a 
drop  of  rain  has  fallen  for  months.  What  is  the  distant  murmur  that 
approaches,  swelling  on  the  ear  ?  It  is  the  rain  that  has  fallen  in  the 
mountains,  coming  down  in  the  form  of  a  wall  of  water  twenty  feet 
high  or  more.  Such  a  wave  must  make  a  great  deal  of  noise  about  it, 
and  has  to  betray  itself  to  the  party  below,  which  has  time  to  reach 
the  bank. 

At  some  seasons  of  the  year  fogs  have  a  peculiar  smell,  which  an- 
nounces the  existence  of  miasma  in  the  lower  stratum  of  the  air,  such 
as  generates  ague  and  typhus  fever. 

A  lurid  appearance,  with  dense  masses  of  cloud,  fiery  red  and 
threatening,  are  the  signs  of  a  coming  typhoon  and  hurricane.  A 
sudden  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  invariably  attends  them. 
"  The  wind  rises  and  falls  with  a  moaning  sound,  like  that  heard  in 
old  houses  on  a  winter's  night :  it  is  akin  to  the  *  calling  of  the  sea,' 
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that  melancholy  noise  which,  in  a  dead  calm, '  is  the  presage  of  a 
storm  on  many  coasts.' " 

When  the  Alpine  streams  are  coffee-colored,  the  people  know  that 
the  rain  and  snow-water  is  loosening  the  soil,  and  letting  it  slip  down 
the  stream  to  threaten  a  freshet.  Then  the  fords  and  bridges  are 
trod  more  warily.  The  glacier  imparts  to  the  mountain-guides  the 
terms  on  which  it  may  be  explored  with  safety.  There  are  signs  of 
firm  ice  and  rotten  ice,  of  solid  snow  and  of  snow  that  conceals  a 
chasm.  They  know  by  heart  this  Medusa's  face  whose  only  artifice 
of  congelation  betrays  itself.  So,  in  Lapland  and  Norway,  the  ice 
reports  the  very  day  when  travel  begins  to  be  unsafe  upon  it,  by  the 
complaining  of  the  rarefied  air  beneath,  and  the  startling  sound  of 
cracks  that  score  and  split  up  the  surface.  The  diamond  point  of 
the  sun  is  traveling  over  it. 

Many  a  good  vessel  has  brought  home  its  cargo  safe,  because  part 
of  it  was  a  man  who  knew  the  color  of  shoal  water,  or  felt  the  breath 
of  an  iceberg  through  its  fog  domino,  or  noticed  how  the  water  had 
begun  to  chill,  or  could  recognize  a  coast  by  its  rote,  or  a  sunken 
rock,  not  laid  down  in  any  chart,  by  the  bulge  of  water  over  it 
Earth  and  sea  faithfully  keep  their  pact  with  men  who  concede  to 
their  conditions.  They  are  confidential  by  certain  changes  of  physi- 
ognomy which  all  men  might  learn  to  notice  just  as  well  as  their 
favored  few.  And  we  may  trust  to  that  invariable  law  of  all  the  ele- 
ments, from  common  wind  to  subtle  magnetism,  that  compels  them 
to  portend,  in  some  way  or  other,  by  the  very  act  of  mustering.  It  is 
the  rattle  which  is  only  produced  by  the  gesture  of  coiling  up  to 
spring. 

Nature  prepares  nothing,  in  a  stealthy  way,  to  bring  man  to  grief 
The  treachery  of  ice  and  water  exists  only  in  human  rhetoric,  which 
describes  how  a  skater  went  with  his  eyes  open  into  an  air-hole,  or 
undertook  to  glide  over  a  place  that  was  avowedly  thin.  What  can 
be  franker  than  Nature's  protest  by  the  cholera  against  the  igno- 
rance that  has  been  so  stealthily  at  work,  accumulating  filth,  choking 
drains,  crowding  badly  ventilated  lodging-houses,  till  a  point  of  nau- 
seousness  is  reached  that  gives  cleanly  Nature  a  turn  ?  The  ravages 
of  small-pox  and  cholera  should  be  endured  but  once.  They  are  the 
sincere  expressions  of  a  Nature  that  requires  decent  food,  air  and 
light,  and  protection  from  the  changes  of  climate.  It  ought  to  be 
man's  constant  business  to  shield  the  unfortunate  from  their  own  bad 
habits.  The  most  treacherous  element  is  ignorance  j  and,  when  Na- 
ture firankly  tells  it  so,  it  whines,  and  calls  her  secret  and  dreadful  in 
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her  operations,  talks  about  the  stealthy  plague,  and  invokes  the  di- 
vine interference.  Why,  the  plague  itself  is  the  interference ;  a  most 
outspoken  and  emphatic  piece  of  the  divine  mind.  God  says  by  it, 
"  I  can  bear  your  secret  vices  no  longer.  I  am  ashamed  of  your  hab- 
its of  herding  together  in  the  midst  of  filth  and  foul  air.  /  cannot 
live  in  such  places.  There!  Take  that!  And  don't  blame  my  frank- 
ness, for  I  would  fain  be  omnipresent,  but  I  cannot  enter  your  doors." 
What  shall  soften  the  accent  of  the  divine  expressions }  To  carry  the 
host  in  procession,  to  mutter  masses,  to  proclaim  a  fast,  to  supplicate 
the  Lord  to  be  guilt}'  of  inconsistency  ?  These  superstitions  generally 
confirm  the  heavens  in  their  consistency. 

The  language  of  warning  is  nowhere  in  nature  more  significant 
than  in  a  human  body  that  begins  to  feel  the  effect  of  vice.  The  cir- 
cles of  movement  narrow  inwardly  like  a  vortex ;  and,  the  nearer  they 
draw  to  a  catastrophe,  the  faster  and  more  alarming  is  their  course. 
But  they  can  be  always  observed,  and  no  man  could  ever  say  that 
Nature  took  advantage  of  him.  She  has  a  tone,  corresponding  to 
every  vice,  that  is  at  once  dissuasive  and  prophetic,  a  sign  as  plain 
as  any  guide-board  that  was  ever  put  up  to  warn  travelers  off  a  quick- 
sand. What  is  her  speech,  translated  into  English  ?  "  Young  man, 
you  would  buy  an  experience  of  me.  It  is  well :  here  are  my  terms, 
but  they  must  increase  with  your  demands  for  accommodation.  Never 
say  that  I  deceive  you :  for  I  begin  at  the  beginning,  with  so  many 
headaches  after  every  debauch ;  and,  if  your  head  is  too  strong  for  me, 
I  substitute  so  many  days  of  languor  and  the  loss  of  morning  hours. 
If  you  reach  intoxication,  be  assured  that  I  will  so  tally  it  upon  your 
frame,  that  you  can  always  read  the  score.  Foot  it  up,  from  time  to 
time :  beware ;  for,  when  the  tally  runs  to  the  end  of  the  stick,  it  is 
thrown  away."  That 's  her  general  statement,  from  which  she  departs 
in  no  essential  particular.  A  flabby  muscle,  a  softening  brain,  the 
limp  of  paralysis,  the  incoherent  memory,  the  tottering  ideas  —  all 
these  are  Nature's  portents.  The  bloated  and  coarsened  face,  the  eye 
that  is  dropping  from  the  eagle's  gaze  of  its  youth  to  a  blinking  and 
aversion,  the  pen  or  the  tool  that  trembles  in  the  hand,  these  adver- 
tise the  ravages  of  some  indulgence,  and  urge  that  it  be  stopped. 
What  a  signal-station  of  Nature  is  the  human  face  !  her  colors  are  all 
the  time  shifting,  combining,  rising,  and  falling,  to  communicate,  by  a 
kind  of  a  cipher  not  difficult  to  penetrate,  the  movements  of  all  the 
enemies  of  soul  and  body.  Friends  can  read  them,  and  judiciously 
conspire.  If  a  person  has  a  habit  of  insincerity,  the  eye  carries  a 
turbid  appearance  which  gayety  cannot  clarify,  like  a  pool  that  stands 
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full  of  sediment  from  the  trail  of  toads  and  tadpoles.  It  shows  where 
all  the  little  lies  go  plunging  to  burrow.  And  is  it  possible  to  mis- 
take the  faint  quiver  in  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  ?  it  is  gone,  like  heat-lightning ;  but  it  told  the  truth  about  its 
lie  before  it  went.  Or,  if  the  face  is  imperturbable,  it  is  so  much  so 
as  to  be  set,  as  if  to  hold  a  brazen  shield  before  the  skulking.  But 
it  has  as  many  interstices  as  a  drag-net,  and  unfailingly  lands  its  lie. 
These  are  the  warnings  of  Nature,  who  desires  to  be  innocent,  and  so 
betrays  herself  to  all  educators  of  the  young,  and  persons  interested 
in  friends  and  social  circles.  They  can  take  measures  against  the 
moral  contagion.  There  is  no  passion  so  subtle  as  to  be  without  a 
natural  language.  Its  animality  thickens  and  protrudes  the  jaw, 
pushes  out  the  angle  of  the  teeth.  Stinginess  sets  the  eyes  too  close 
together,  or  gives  them  pin-heads  for  pupils,  or  colors  them  with  cold 
steel  gray.  Passions  there  are  that  thicken  the  neck,  and  broaden 
the  base  of  the  skull.  Deficiency  of  conscientious  regard  will  depress 
and  flatten  out  the  whole  dome  of  the  head,  and  in  the  worst  cases, 
that  can  hardly  be  repaired,  will  overlap  the  forehead,  and  crush  it 
in.  Effeminacy  tapers  the  hand,  and  turns  the  thumb  to  a  finger. 
Energy  thickens  the  hands,  cuts  the  fingers  blunter,  and  a  powerful 
will  seems  to  roll  two  ordinary  fingers  together  to  make  a  thumb. 
Look  out  for  a  hand  too  supple :  there  is  indirectness  in  it,  and 
fawning.  The  fingers  are  acrobats ;  too  facile,  and  capable  of  every 
postiire.  The  joyful  and  sincere  mind  lifts  all  the  angles  of  the 
face  :  the  testy,  peevish,  and  contracted  mind  depresses  them.  Jeal- 
ousy plows  vertical  wrinkles  all  along  the  ridge  of  the  eyebrows, 
draws  down  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  exaggerates'  the  muscles 
that  sweep  down  from  either  nostril.  In  short,  the  soul  builds  all  the 
features  slowly,  and  creates  the  texture,  color,  thickness  of  the  skin  : 
the  external  lines  of  all  the  limbs,  the  shape  of  the  foot,  and  the  vari- 
eties of  gait,  fill  out  the  combination  of  minute  expression,  by  which 
unconscious  goodness  and  infirmity  throw  their  secrets  directly  into 
peoples*  faces,  and  blab  of  their  whereabouts.  To  all  the  creatures 
that  receive  from  Nature  glands  to  secrete  a  varying  venom,  she  has 
given  a  noise,  a  movement,  a  gesture,  a  preliminary  chance  for  all 
they  threaten.  And,  when  her  bestial  elements  begin  to  accumulate 
in  man,  she  strives  after  innocence  for  herself,  and  immunity  for  all 
the  neighborhood,  by  furnishing  every  vice  with  its  peculiar  recoil. 
Will  you  light  your  pipe  in  a  magazine  ?  you  are  not  the  only  person 
implicated.  God  has  not  laid  a  stealthy  mine,  but  frankly  proceeds 
to  every  spot  where  danger  threatens,  and  stands  there  for  timely 
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notice,  making  gestures  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  We  have  all  had 
those  notices  served  upon  us,  and  are  constrained  to  say  that  Nature 
carries  her  heart  in  her  hand  through  all  her  intercourse  with  us. 

Peter  the  Great  had  an  imperious  vein  which  occasionally  ran  as 
high  as  madness  ;  when,  for  instance,  he  decreed  that  his  capital  city 
should  be  built  upon  the  one  spot  in  all  Russia  that  was  grossly  unfit 
for  it,  the  swamps  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  which  were  only  the 
dribblings  of  the  river.  At  immense  labor  and  expense,  for  a  century 
or  two,  St.  Petersburg  has  become  a  luxurious  city  of  more  than  half  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  whose  lives  and  property  annually  depend  upon 
the  chance  that  a  west  wind  does  not  blow  when  the  Neva  breaks 
up  in  spring.  Terrible  inundations  have  already  given  the  people 
warning  that  their  streets  by  good  rights  ought  to  be  under  water. 
In  1721,  Peter  himself  nearly  perished  ;  in  1777,  the  city  stood  under 
ten  feet  of  water;  and,  in  1824,  an  inundation  occurred  which  filled 
the  capital  with  corpses,  drowned  out  all  the  prisons  and  the  cellars, 
and  left  hardly  one  street  dry.  It  was  a  symbolic  action  of  the  heav- 
enly Father,  protesting  against  the  choice  of  a  locality  for  the  resi- 
dence of  beings  so  precious  to  him  as  his  children.  If,  now,  the 
west  wind  should  ever  come  blowing  fiercely  in  with  a  high  tide  from 
the  Bay  of  Cronstadt,  to  meet  the  piling  waters  of  the  spring  fi-eshet, 
and  force  them  back  with  all  their  ice  upon  the  old  marshes  where 
they  used  to  be  at  home,  to  find  this  city  in  their  way,  and  grind  it 
in  one  night  to  a  sodden  mass  of  wealth  and  people,  what  would  the 
religion  of  mankind  say  about  it  ?  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  quite 
generally  called  an  inscrutable  providetlce.  Yet  thrice  has  the  Lord 
spoken,  saying,  "  This  is  no  place  for  men  to  live." 

The  situation  of  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  risks,  to  pique 
men  with  that  spice  of  danger  which  heaven  loves,  to  call  out  the 
nobility  and  firmness  of  its  children,  and  establish,  at  the  very  edge 
of  threatening,  the  virtues  of  a  commonwealth.  But  every  dyke  is  a 
law  of  God,  for  it  is  man's  successful  effort  to  reproduce  heaven's 
natural  barriers.  Not  without  risk,  for  no  living  is  without  it :  but 
the  combinations  of  the  risk  can  always  be  subject  to  man's  superior 
skill.  For  what  man  thinks  that  God  is  so  inscrutable  as  to  let  him 
live  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  or  to  give  him  many  chances  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Sahara?  He  has  told  colliers  often  enough  that  all  the  coal 
they  can  loosen  and  deliver  at  the  shaft  is  not  worth  the  risk  of  the 
foul  air  that  may  stifle  a  hundred  of  them  at  a  breath.  The  risk  of 
its  taking  fire  is  a  fair  risk  which  Sir  H.  Davy  baffled  with  his  lamp. 
But,  if  lungs  cannot  be  armed  with  some  contrivance  to  transmit  air 
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at  the  same  time  that  it  rejects  choke-damp,  it  is  a  plain  word  of  God 
to  man  to  abandon  the  present  methods  of  working  soft-coal  mines. 

In  that  case  might  a  new  school  of  religious  philosophy  be  created 
by  the  exigency  of  the  manufacturer,  who  would  delight  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  have  the  coal  unscreened  of  its 
tragedy,  one  to  make  coke  for  Sheffield  cutlery,  the  other  to  keep  a 
fine  edge  on  human  ignorance  ?  He  might  subscribe  to  houses  of 
worship,  calling  each  the  "  Church  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents," 
and  found  prizes  for  the  families  of  meritorious  colliers  who  should 
sacrifice  themselves  to  economical  and  industrial  views  of  divine 
providence.  This  is  done  already,  in  substance,  wherever  men  are 
willing,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on  great  operations,  to  subject  slaves, 
coolies,  colliers,  and  miners,  and  children  in  factories,  to  chances 
that  are  dead  against  their  physical  or  moral  life. 

But  in  adapting  mankind  to  circumstances,  and  in  overcoming 
risks,  the  human  character  gains  some  of  its  most  impressive  traits. 
Above  all,  it  makes  the  elevation  of  pathetic  feelings  possible.  Tra- 
gedy is  always  found  standing,  with. sublimity  so  often  at  her  side, 
where  the  human  will  shows  some  incompetency,  except  for  the  act 
of  suffering.  No  doubt  science  will  eventually  succeed  in  making  ig- 
norance appear  as  irreligious  as  it  really  is  in  spite  of  its  prayers  and 
ceremonies.  The  crudeness  and  savageness  of  Nature  will  be  cir- 
cumvented, and  man  will  find  himself  prepared  to  avoid  these  sweep- 
ing catastrophes,  like  the  South- American  earthquake,  which  are  too 
shocking  to  be  pathetic.  The  imagination  is  overwhelmed,  like  the 
shaken  cities ;  and  all  the  single  traits,  on  which  a  moral  impression 
depends,  go  down  into  indistinctness.  Glaring,  ghastly  feelings  are 
thrown  up,  and  stand  like  that  row  of  hideous  mummies  which  the 
earth's  shudder  emptied  out  of  the  old  Incan  tombs.  The  tragedy 
that  refines  and  chastens  cannot  be  improvised  in  slaughter-houses. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  that  high  influence,  life  must  always  have  its 
risks,  points  of  concurring  elements,  turns  of  luck  or  fatality,  where 
science  is  baffled,  or  presence  of  mind  does  not  arrive  in  time.  Sup- 
pose that  God's  symbolic  action,  instead  of  being  frank  and  even 
blunt  as  it  is  now,  should  be  prefaced  by  a  great  display  and  flourish 
of  trumpets,  as  when  cavalry  clear  a  street  lest  anybody  be  hurt  in  the 
approaching  pressure,  as  if  he  meant  to  say,  "Get  out  of  the  way  — 
I  give  you  so  much  time  —  fall  back,  good  people,"  —  and  so  urged 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  half  bantering,  half  threatening,  till  every- 
body had  left  the  neighborhood,  then  let  his  disaster  fly,  declared  his 
moral  or  historic  humor:  life  would  become  a  chanule;  not  living 
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indeed  at  all,  but  a  sitting  at  fireworks  with  a  chance  reduced  next 
to  zero  of  being  injured  by  the  sticks.  In  the  future  epochs  of 
knowledge,  however  human  life  may  be  guarded  and  ameliorated,  still, 
to  enjoy  entire  immunity,  to  be  always  escaping,  would  make  it  like 
a  game  of  hide  and  seek.  The  cup  of  tears,  in  whose  rising  vapors 
we  perceive  the  forms  of  sublimity  that  lead  our  glances  to  the  sky, 
must  never  be  upset  to  serve  for  a  child's  cricket  or  a  posture-mas- 
ter's pedestal.  Let  the  hands  of  men  and  women  forever  lift  it  to  the 
level  of  their  lips. 

But,  if  we  could  escape  from  Nature,  we  should  carry  off  our  own 
hearts  with  us  ;  and  they  give  Heaven  opportunities  for  its  sincerest 
dealings  with  us.  No  millennial  expectations  of  a  perfect  earth,  in 
which  men  might  play,  like  the  snake-charmers,  with  the  earthquake, 
the  plague  and  tornado,  after  science  has  drawn  their  fangs,  can  in- 
clude immunity  from  the  tragedies  that  arise  in  the  conflicts  of  human 
ideas  and  feelings.  Every  roof  will  shelter  the  possibility  of  furnishing 
to  art  and  poetry  their  profoundest  emotions,  and  to  the  moral  life 
trials  that  shall  test  its  strain,  The  grief  that  visits  battle-fields  to 
recognize  endeared  faces,  and  to  stand  where  a  bullet  tore  a  heart  out 
of  the  grasp  of  love  or  friendship,  will  summon  pride  to  help  it  weep 
as  the  tears  fall  to  confirm  a  right,  a  moral  privilege,  to  count  the  ad- 
vantages of  justice,  to  mingle  with  the  blood  that  brims  some  cup  of 
victory.  There  will  be,  in  spite  of  science,  lonesome  lives  that  cover 
a  dead  hope,  like  graves  in  places  out  of  the  public  eye,  that  are  safe 
from  the  step  of  change,  and  mark  in  all  weathers  the  shape  that  lies 
beneath.  Neither  grass  nor  rain  can  obliterate  the  domestic  forms 
of  these  tragedies  of  emotion.  Love  will  always  be  unrequited,  mis- 
understood, too  passionate,  or  too  confiding.  Wood  will  always  grow 
to  build  the  gallows  for  Andres  and  John  Browns ;  undiscovered  quar- 
ries will  furnish  stone  for  patriot's  cells,  where  they  and  truth  shall  lan- 
guish together,  while  a  deeper  pathos  will  be  shut  in  the  step  of  nations 
deprived  of  liberty.  Unworthy  behavior  shall  still  make  victims  suffer, 
and  bad  luck  still  be  the  plot  of  the  most  affecting  spectacles. 

I  lately  heard  of  a  young  Italian,  whom  the  Austrians  caught  one 
day,  some  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  prime  of  bis  youth  and  beauty.  The 
iron  in  his  blood  and  jet-black  hair  had  been  conspiring  to  become  a 
sword  in  the  hand  of  political  freedom.  In  a  month  after  he  had  left 
the  sun  behind,  and  the  kisses  of  dear  lips,  his  hair  turned  white. 
What  a  sudden  snow  to  fall  upon  the  high,  flower-sprinkled  meadows 
of  youth !  Who  can  tell  how  many  hearts  saw  the  redness  of  their  life 
fade  upon  that  summit !  This  young  man  was  chained  in  prison  to  the 
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famous  Poerio,  whose  memory  is  dear  to  every  Italian  republican. 
Poerio's  mind,  whose  range  could  take  in  a  whole  earth  of  knowledge 
and  culture,  was  thrown  into  a  cell  to  rot  for  thirty  years.  The  body 
submitted  to  this  brutality,  but  the  mind  came  out  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  when  liberty  broke  the  doors,  still  capable  of  nobility  :  and  he 
stood  for  a  time  in  a  place  of  influence  and  authorit}'.  There  came 
to  him,  one  day,  the  old  magistrate,  who,  toadying  to  the  Austrians, 
had  passed  sentence  upon  him  for  the  crime  of  patriotism.  Entering 
the  house,  he  did  reverence  to  this  body,  which  he  had  done  his  best 
to  wreck,  whose  sole  unimpaired  function  was  magnanimity,  and  he 
dared  to  ask  important  favors.  I  cannot  believe  it  was  weakness  that 
granted  them,  with  a  look  that  bore  no  galling  trace  of  fetters  and  of 
prison  fare.  And  so,  through  Poerio,  God  converted  one  more  man. 
When  thus  we  see  what  grandeur  can  exhibit  itself  in  the  tatters  of 
human  suffering,  we  shall  be  slow  to  expect  that  knowledge  will  drive 
religion  from  the  earth. 

How  fortunate  it  is  that  an  elemental  world  exists  within  us,  to 
which  the  divine  earnestness  applies  whenever  the  earth  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  great  Shaker  settlement,  where  emasculated  sentiments 
pretend  to  have  the  style  of  religion.  We  reverence  this  whole  frame 
of  ours,  the  network  of  nerves  in  which  appetites  and  emotions  are 
entangled,  a  miraculous  draught  for  the  nourishment  of  souls.  And, 
as  in  the  natural,  so  in  the  spiritual  life,  God  gives  flaming  swords  of 
hints  that  stand  before  our  paradise  of  health  to  guard  it  In  taking 
notice  of  these,  religion  pays  its  finest  reverence  to  God. 

John  Weiss. 


SHADOW  AND   ECLIPSE. 

I  DESIRE  to  celebrate  Shadow  and  Eclipse,  —  the  withdrawal  and 
absence  of  the  ordinary  interests  and  associations  of  our  life  ; 
just  as  we  are  apt  to  celebrate  Light,  and  the  outward  presence 
of  men  and  things  that  interest  us.  Who  can  forget  that  wonderful 
sonnet  by  Blanco  White,  in  which  he  describes  the  natural  fear  for 
the  fair  fabric  of  the  universe,  in  one  who  should  see  for  the  first 
time  the  approach  of  Night ;  and  then  his  glad  surprise  at  behold- 
ing the  full  heavens,  and  the  Eternal  Peace  and  Order  of  the  World 
which  only  this  Darkness  could  reveal :  and  how  he  tells  the  secret  of 
trust  under  all  seeming  evil  in  our  lot,  when  he  asks,  "  If  light  can 
thus  deceive,  then  why  not  life  ? "  The  very  daylight  on  which  all 
things  seemed  to  depend,  had  actually  hidden  those  starry  depths  of 
order  and  harmony  which  guaranteed  their  stability.  The  earth  must 
fall  into  shadow  and  eclipse,  that  its  strong  foundations  in  the 
heavens  may  be  known,  and  the  feet  of  its  children  walk  assured  on 
its  beaten  paths.  What  meaning  has  the  beautiful  symbol  for  human 
life,  that,  when  friends  have  departed,  we  see  the  virtues  we  had 
not  appreciated  before ;  that  when  the  great  and  good  are  dead 
and  gone,  they  have  justice  done  them ;  that  sorrows  and  bereave- 
ments are  not  what  they  seem,  but  bring  the  sublimer  blessings  which 
the  sunshine  hid  ;  that  the  dread  of  the  human  spirit  at  the  thought 
of  departing  life,  will  turn  to  glad  surprise  when  it  wakes  to  the  star- 
sown  invisible  life  that  was  hid  behind  its  dazzling  veil  of  the  earthly 
day ;  that  — 

"  The  soul  shall  know 
No  fearful  change,  no  sudden  wonder, 
Nor  sink  the  weight  of  mystery  under, 
But  with  the  upward  rise,  and  with  the  vastness  grow  "  ? 

Yes !  all  this  it  means,  and  more  ;  means  that  God  and  good  are 
standing  in  all  shadow  to  rebuke  all  fear ;  means  it  every  time  the 
sun  goes  down,  and  the  tender  night  of  stars  folds  round  anxious 
hearts  and  weary  brains,  unnoticed ;  means  it  for  the  saddest  and  the 
weariest,  will  they  but  look  upward  into  the  sweet  eclipse.   But  I  would 
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note  another  meaning.  In  the  absence  of  whatever  has  engrossed  us, 
and  seemed  to  fill  the  world,  there  comes  the  gain  of  moral  indepen- 
dence. We  stand  off  and  get  the  self-respect  to  see  our  proper  relation 
to  these  things.  It  is  no  longer  the  whole  of  life  to  live  by  them.  There 
is  more  in  life ;  there  is  more  of  us  to  be  lived  out.  Not  so  much  even 
what  was  in  our  routine,  or  hid  behind  it,  did  we  need  to  know,  as  what 
was  in  ourselves,  what  of  nobler  aim  and  ideal  it  forbade.  You  must 
stand  off  from  the  hillside  to  get  clear,  full  echo  of  your  voice :  be  too 
near,  and  you  get  no  sound.  So  you  must  stand  off  from  your  avoca- 
tions to  know  the  right  of  your  own  soul  in  its  dealing  with  them, 
and  make  them  reflect  back  your  best  tone  of  character.  Is  there  any- 
thing any  man  or  woman  of  us  all  in  this  overworked  generation 
needs  more  than  that  ?  One  may  hold  a  dollar,  or  a  tool,  or  a  good 
book  even,  so  near  his  eye  that  it  shall  hide  the  universe,  and  then 
itself.  We  want  another  kind  of  eclipse.  Let  us  try  to  come  at  the 
lesson  every  night  preaches  as  it  supplants  these  precious  hours  of 
light  we  grudge  every  moment  of  as  they  pass  away. 

The  strong  daylight  was  our  tyrant,  dissipating,  distracting,  draw- 
ing every  way,  except  to  being,  —  ever  doing,  doing,  not  being;  and 
what  doing,  God  knows  r  but  the  doers  —  poorly  enough  do  tfiey  know. 
With  the  night  tomes  help  to  self-recovery  and  self-concentration,  and 
a  whisper  falls  within  us,  "  What  are  we  ? "  There  is  chance  for  the 
straight-upward  look  at  last,  through  the  blessed  eclipse  of  all  this 
multitude  of  things  done  and  to  be  done.  Then  dare  to  star-^aze,  I 
pray  you,  and  do  not  be  ashamed  of  it.  Do  one  thing  less  by  day, 
that  you  may  do  somewhat  in  this  kind  also.  It  is  no  idle  nor  foolish 
thing  to  look  up  into  that  infinite  upper  world  of  order  and  peace ; 
the  far,  still  light  that  does  not  burn  like  passion,  as  the  day  does,  but 
strengthens  and  calms  like  pure  thoughts  of  the  wise  ;  where  no  fet- 
ters and  no  limits  oppress ;  where  the  great  steadfast  paths  return 
into  themselves  with  dignity  and  self-restraint,  and  the  circling  con- 
stellations ever  point  to  the  pole. 

Egotism,  self-reverence,  impatient  craving,  have  no  place  in  that 
solemn  distance  of  the  night.  You  cannot  own,  you  cannot  bribe,  nor 
make  gain  of,  the  stars.  Would  you  escape  petty  fears  or  ambitions  ? 
Confront  the  purity  that  shames  them  away.  See  what  indepen- 
dence this  earth  in  its  shadow,  so  full  of  vision,  suggests  and  points 
us  to.  So  were  we  ourselves  but  willing  to  be  in  eclipse,  we  should 
be  free.  But  always  to  be  seen  and  heard,  to  be  in  the  blaze,  to  be 
thought  to  be  doing  some  great  thing,  of  one  kind  or  another,  —  this  is 
the  passion  that  betrays,  enslaves,  debases  manhood  in  these  bustling 
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days.  If  there  be  a  lesson  more  needed  by  Americans  than  any  other, 
it  is  this  which  they  scout  till  they  understand  what  it  means :  love 
the  shadow.  Don't  fear  so  much  to  be  eclipsed.  The  night  and 
stillness  that  are  so  good  for  your  bodies  point  to  another  night  and 
stillness  that  is  (is  good  for  your  souls. 

There  is  virtue  in  the  night  to  make  us  true  masters  of  the  day :  it 
is  through  the  darkness  that  the  dew  falls.  Do  we  note  what  op- 
portunity science  finds  in  an  eclipse  ?  There  was  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  the  other  day.  The  astronomers  made  use  of  it  to  search  for 
a  new  planet  supposed  to  lie  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  and  so  near 
the  sun  that  this  perfect  shadow,  this  full  absence  of  his  rays,  was 
necessary  to  show  it.  So  if  we  are  to  find  any  fresh  star  of  aspiration, 
any  orbit  of  duty  that  should  run  through  our  life  and  complete  our 
spiritual  wholeness  or  integrity,  we  must  cut  off  the  rays  of  familiar 
desires  that  are  too  close  to  us,  and  by  virtue  of  that  unwonted  dark- 
ness look  at  life  in  the  free,  pure  spaces  of  thought.  The  point  out- 
side is  what  we  want,  though  it  be  but  a  moment  of  isolation,  —  the 
shadow  of  absence  falling  on  our  interests  and  pursuits. 

I  would  praise  what  outward  nature,  so  called,  may  do  in  this  way, 
for  those  who  go  to  seek  it ;  nature  cursed  by  the  creeds,  and  hard  to 
get  at  for  most  men,  yet  meant  of  God  for  such  service^  and  more  and 
more  to  render  it,  let  us  trust,  even  amidst  the  exactions  of  civiliza- 
tion, as  there  grows  the  bitter  need  of  it  for  all. . 

Stand  face  to  face  with  Nature  on  the  mountains,  in  the  forests. 
What  total  eclipse  of  our  civilization  it  is!  All  the  personalities, 
subserviencies,  partialities,  masterships  by  policy  or  by  money,  the 
gigantic  game  of  cunning  and  fraud,  are  out  of  place  here ;  belong 
to  another  order  of  things.  We  stand  in  one  great  impartial  Presence 
of  pure,  serene,  inviolable  law:  it  is  sublime  accordance,  part  with 
part,  and  each  with  all.  The  paltry  politics  and  trade  disappear :  the 
petty  men  who  are  plying  the  state  with  mischievous  plot  or  clamor- 
ous self-seeking,  and  drawing  a  crowd  with  cords  of  vanity  and  false 
pretence,  turn  to  the  nothings  they  are :  the  poor  cares  that  fret  away 
the  unreturning  hours  vanish.  O  blest  eclipse  !  Like  Milton's  blind- 
ness, irradiation  by  the  nearer  God  !  That  infinite  tenderness  of  far 
blue  mountains,  melting  by  sweet  gradations  into  the  brooding  sky, 
—  what  a  religion  it  brings  in  place  of  the  theologies  of  fear  and  self- 
contempt,  that  cannot,  for  an  instant  even,  abide  this  holy  Presence ! 
And  the  calm  forest  levels,  beset  with  dark  fir-spires,  leading  the  eye  up- 
ward to  those  heavenly  horizons,  —  what  seriousness  there  is  in  these  I 
what  disciplined  rectitude  seems  to  have  clothed  itself  with  beaa^ 
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and  with  vision  in  their  strong,  steadfast  lines  !  Flippancy  of  fashion, 
meanness  of  purpose,  cannot  look  on  that  scene  nor  the  thought  of 
them  even ;  nor  the  contempt  of  human  nature  the  constant  sight  of 
them  in  the  small  tracks  of  life  may  have  engendered  in  you.  Did 
you  think  that  impression  of  sordidness  so  real  that  nothing  could 
efface  it  ?  Behold,  the  fir-trees  of  the  valley  shall  overshadow  it,  and 
it  shall  be  seen  no  more. 

And  there  is  more  eclipsed  in  the  shadow  than  the  vices  and 
the  evil  thoughts  of  social  life.  When  the  antiquity  of  the  precipice 
confronts  me,  seamed  and  scarred  with  a  hieroglyphic  of  experience 
that  can  never  be  read  by  man,  my  atom  life  sinks  under  it,  as  the 
small  bird's  wing  dips  into  its  darkness,  and  is  lost.  The  pictured 
rock,  and  the  great  silent  stone  profiles  that 'look  off  from  it  over 
our  passing  and  our  prating,  seem  to  be  the  reality,  we  the  shadows : 
even  the  quaint  forms  a  childish  fancy  traces  in  the  shifting  clouds 
beyond  its  ridge  are  bodied  forth  to-day  just  as  they  were  ages 
before  the  creatures  or  castles  to  which  our  fancy  likens  them,  came 
into  being,  as  they  will  be  when  these  are  known  no  more.  Nay,  even 
the  little  brook  in  its  fleeting  by  our  feet  turns  us  to  phantoms  with 
its  song,  — 

*'  Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go ; 
But  I  go  on  forever." 

But  I  meet  no  loss  in  this  total  eclipse  of  my  mortality.  It  is  good 
for  me  to  feel  that  if  I  live  for  mere  length  of  years,  and  the  busy  de- 
tails that  may  be  packed  into  them,  the  rock-faces,  and  their  very 
shadows  in  the  lake,  confound  and  turn  me  to  nought.  It  is  good  for 
me  to  see  in  these  the  unchanging,  imperishable  purpose  to  which 
ages  and  details  are  of  no  account,  remanding  me  to  that  part  of  my 
being  which  is  in  affinity  therewith,  to  eternal  principles  and  sweet 
immortal  laws  of  spiritual  life. 

I  think  life  itself  becomes  a  more  real  thing  from  such  experi- 
ence. These  shadows  which  nature  casts  upon  city  and  crowd,  upon 
church  and  state,  do  not  make  duty  a  phantom,  or  opportunity  a 
dream.  I  confess  the  plash  of  my  oar  in  the  lake  in  moonlight 
drowns  the  murmurs  of  the  busy  town ;  the  nestling  song  of  a  bird 
at  nightfall  out  of  the  still  dark  forest  will  not  let  me  hear  the  caucus 
speech  and  the  drum-beat  of  the  canvass  ;  the  boast  of  Christendom 
in  its  only  truth  and  way  dies  out  of  my  hearing  at  the  rebuke  of  the 
serious  and  spiritual  pine-woods ;  the  newspaper  is  trivial,  and  I  can- 
not be  roused  by  the  latest  sensation  or  the  wickedest  lie ;  the  tele- 
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grams  are  like  heat  lightning  on  a  summer  eve;  the  new  political 
conspiracy  flits  like  a  ghost  on  the  far  horizon,  and  blends  with 
yet  remoter  shadows  of  Papal  allocution  and  French  and  Russian 
intrigue,  and  the  incomprehensible  war  of  Mikado  and  Tycoon  ; 
that  crimson  maple-bush  flaming  in  the  green  forest  hides  the 
Chinese  embassy  itself,  the  prophetic  greeting  of  the  East  to  the 
West,  the  brotherly  call  of  Faith  to  Faith  across  the  centuries  and  the 
seas. 

Yet  am  I  not  ashamed  Has  not  Beauty  also  the  right  to  my  alle- 
giance ?  and  shall  not  my  ear  be  wholly  given  to  her  glad  tidings 
and  her  pure  appeal  ?  I  have  come  closer  to  the  law  that  makes  and 
unmakes  these  human  affairs ;  converse  with  Wisdom  and  Innocence, 
and  the  Love  that  knows  no  swerving  from  universal  good.  It  is 
well  that  men  and  things  should  lose  their  exacting  distinctness  of 
value,  and  pass  into  a  common  glimmer  and  haze.  One  can  better 
disentangle  and  resolve  them  into  their  ultimate  moral  terms,  and 
note  the  one  ever -forgotten  Hand  that  holds  all  the  living  threads, 
the  one  Purpose  that  all  subserve.  We  know  what  duty  means  when 
we  see  it  as  one  and  simple  over  against  life  as  a  whole.  We  cannot 
know  our  manifold  interests  and  relations  as  they  are,  till  we  have 
taken  breath,  brought  men  thus  to  one  point  of  view,  found  self- 
poise  and  freedom,  recollecting  and  detaching  our  proper  personality 
from  the  things  that  crowd  it,  and  recognizing  its  worth  as  that  one 
thing  which  we  are  to  honor  and  make  good  against  all  evil  and  all 
loss. 

Nature  pays  us,  for  eclipsing  our  civilization,  by  the  moral  invigora- 
tion  that  comes  in  the  escape  from  it.  Do  you  note  that  they  who 
really  love  the  life  in  nature,  and  go  really  to  meet  it,  not  to  flaunt  their 
city  vanities  in  each  other's  face,  always  show  each  other  their  best 
aspects  in  that  meeting  ?  They  forget  all  acting  for  ends,  being  ab- 
sorbed in  their  wonder  and  admiration  ;  are  thus  freer  and  happier, 
and  so  better  than  their  wont.  They  are  like  children  come  home 
from  tasks  to  take  the  freedom  of  the  house.  What  a  new  birth  it  is 
to  cast  off  conventionalisms  and  front  facts !  They  want  no  other 
change  of  heart,  let  the  preachers  say  what  they  will.  What  is  health 
and  joy,  if  not  to  earn  your  prospect  by  your  climb,  to  pay  for  your 
leaves  and  flowers  by  your  woodland  search  ? 

"  Purchase  my  freedom,"  says  Nature  to  the  pale  citizen  ;  "  but  not 
with  the  gold  that  buys  care,  the  cunning  that  debases  while  it 
achieves.  Away  with  effeminacies,  prejudices,  formalities :  the  wood- 
gods  laugh  at  them.    Off  with  your  distinctions,  and  be  level  with  the 
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race.     In  what  I  gave,  I  will  be  paid:   hand,  foot,  and  eye;  will 
and  pluck ;  native  instinct  for  simple  direct  sight  of  things.     Learn 
to  take  steepness  and  storm,  fatigue  and  peril,  as  I  send  them.   Forego 
scorn  of  little  things,  of  small  beginnings ;  and  be  thankful  for  the 
grass  tuft  and  the  fallen  rock  that  aid  you  up  the  cliff  and  over  the 
chasm.     Not  one  twisted  trunk  that  holds  you  clinging  on  the  bare 
ledge,  not  one  moss  bed  that  receives  your  weary  limbs,  but  is  good 
company,  and  makes  the  wilderness  a  home.  Tradition  and  creed  are 
of  no  service  here:  only  living  experience  helps  or  inspires.     Immu- 
table law  is  master,  and  you  count  on  no  miracle  to  save  you  when 
your  foot  slips;  you  expect  no  atonement  for  the  lack  of  courage 
and  skill.     And  you  learn  the  stem  but  sweet  philosophy,  that,  in 
life  also,  law  needs  no  such  patch-work  or  stretching,  and  never  did 
need  it,  but  is  itself  the  well-fitting  garment  made  to  clothe  manliness 
and  faith,  and  prosper  these,  and  these  alone.     Nature  preaches  the 
sufficiency  of  natural  religion ;  lifts  you  to  a  sphere  where  Heathen 
and  Christian  and  Jew  are  names  of  no  account     Niagara  has  an 
undertone  that  is  pitched  in  accord  with  all  the  sounds  of  nature  ; 
but  it  does  not  ask  whether  those  sounds  speak  Hebrew  or  Iroquois. 
The  leaves  of  the  old  Rock-Bible  are  inspiration ;  but  they  do  not 
label  their  eternal  wisdom  with  the  name  of  Moses  or  of  Christ 
Your  *  lords  and  masters,'  say  they,  are  of  yesterday :  our  gospel  de- 
scended through  countless  years,  one  with  the  ancient  song  of  stars  ; 
nor  did  even  that  sermon  on  the  Judean  mount  ever  utter  all  this 
can  tell  to  open  hearts  and  well-taught  minds  to-day.     The  rose  of 
sunset  and  the  plunge  of  waterfalls  taught  prayer  and  sacrifice  be- 
fore the  paternoster  or  the  cross.     When  the  fungus  blossoms  out  of 
the  dead  trunk  at  my  feet  into  shapes  that  foreshadow  the  morning- 
glory  and  the  pine  wood,  may  I  not  well  forget  that  men  are  childish- 
ly basing  their  hope  of  immortality  on  stories  of  a  risen  corpse  in  a 
dim  far  age  and  land  ?    What  need  I  parables  of  Eastern  lilies  and 
harvest  times,  when  the  source  of  a//  parables  is  touching  my  every 
sense  ?     Did  the  heavens  open  of  old  ?    What  is  that  to  thee  ?    Iferg 
are  the  heavens.    Thou  too  hast  eyes.    Read  thou  the  blue  which  no 
murk  of  cities  hides. 

Does  nature  eclipse  the  social  conflict,  and  make  it  dreamlike  for  a 
while  ?  It  is  only  that  our  faith  may  the  better  master  its  discourage- 
ments. How  puny  does  evil  seem,  where  the  heavens  and  earth 
swim  in  tender  purity  and  beauty,  and  every  rock  is  older  than  the 
oldest  sin !  The  uplands  that  stoop  to  the  lake  and  the  hills  that  brood 
above  it  shall  outlast  slavery:  they  are  waiting  the  hour  when  ali^ 
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from  least  to  greatest,  shall  know  and  bless  the  grace  that  God  has 
set  in  them  for  human  joy.  I  look  through  the  happy  soul  of  yonder 
painter  of  the  woodland  nook  into  coming  days.  These  steeps  and 
glens  hare  outlived  savage  rite  and  sensual  superstition.  They  refuse 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  woes  and  crimes  of  to-day.  Are  fair  hopes 
blasted,  and  noble  lives  spent,  as  the  waters  swallow  up  the  wreck  ? 
Look  up  at  the  white  clouds  fleeting  overhead,  see  the  rocks  crumb- 
ling under  foot :  behold  how  they  pass  only  that  the  beauty  of  the 
world  may  not  wane.  Is  one  atom  fruitless  ?  Is  one  fair  vapor  lost? 
Shall  not  He  who  guards  his  heavens  and  earth  from  waste,  much 
more  cherish  his  children's  prayer,  and  prosper  their  noble  toils? 
The  Spirit  that  has  kept  its  purpose  through  the  long  ascents  by 
which  Nature  climbed  from  chaos  to  fair  heavenly  uses,  from  sponge 
to  man,  cannot  drop  one  impulse  of  the  moral  struggle,  unused  for 
the  diviner  ends  of  social  good.  Nature  does  not  fret  nor  whine  nor 
break  her  patient  law  to  punish  demagogue  or  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Her 
perfect  beauty  stands  unmoved,  because  it  waits  man's  better  hour. 
It  is  good  to  have  this  great  world  of  men,  that,  with  all  its  success- 
ful iniquity,  yet  claims  to  be  the  whole,  thrown  out  into  shadow  thus, 
that  we  may  be  taught  God's  reserves  of  good.  Do  not  call  this  praise 
of  nature  mere  sentiment  and  idle  dream.  As  trader  and  politician, 
a  man  has  small  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a  water  drop  holds 
latent  electricity  enough  to  rive  an  oak  and  shiver  a  cliff  to  fragments. 
But  the  thunder-cloud  gathered  in  the  mountains  sweeps  over  the 
town,  and  he  trembles  for  his  household  joys.  Just  as  little  does  he 
appreciate  the  moral  resource,  the  fatalities  oi good  laid  up  in  the  laws 
that  shape  the  mountains  and  paint  the  sunset  clouds.  Man  runs  his 
railroad  across  the  huge  prairies  and  the  bare  spine  of  the  continent 
from  Omaha  to  the  Salt  Lake.  Let  him  not  forget  the  lesson  of  the 
Kansas  wilderness  and  the  border-land  of  Missouri ;  how  back  to 
Washington  and  the  selfish  North  sped  the  avenging  bolts  of  a  conti- 
nent that  would  not  grow  anything  from  slavery  and  caste  but  woe 
and  war.  There  is  a  righteous  hate  in  nature's  atoms  for  all  iniquity, 
that  will  punish  till  it  purifies.  The  blue  heavens  that  enfold  all  con- 
spiracies are  full  of  rectitude,  and,  with  untiring  persuasion,  goad  to 
mutual  help.  No  fiery  hail  sweeps  off  the  Sodoms.  God's  arsenals  are 
patient  laws.  These  laws  the  harebell  shall  teach  you,  as  you  lie  be- 
side it  on  the  cliff  top,  and  watch  its  tiny  stem  and  bell  waving  in  the 
wind  between  you  and  the  far  horizon  that  enfolds  the  silent  populous 
world,  as  in  God's  peace.  But  you  must  stoop  to  the  gentle  teacher, 
and  forget  your  mighty  ego^  and  its  mighty  doings,  and  go  into  shadow. 
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And  so  it  is  moral  invigoratton  to  stand  where  you  can  at  once  see 
nature  in  tbe  light,  and  civilization  in  the  shadow  and  eclipse.  Con- 
trast is  nature's  own  path  to  highest  effect,  managed  not  by  Church 
and  Bierstadt,  but  in  her  own  broad  and  delicate  way. 

It  is  my  happiness  in  summer  evenings  to  watch  the  most  tender 
and  radiant  sunsets,  I  believe,  our  New  England  affords,  over  a  still 
clear  lake  that  rivals  their  hues.  Through  a  great  mountain  gate- 
way the  eye  is  led  out  into  a  iow  western  horizon ;  and  the  reflections 
come  back  from  sky  and  rock  and  water,  kindled  by  a  sun  that  has 
gone  down  behind  one  side  of  the  noble  pass.  And  the  secret  of  their 
wondrous  impressiveness  and  splendor,  is  in  the  matchless  frame* 
work  of  contrasted  light  and  shadow  in  which  they  are  set :  tbe  mount 
of  darkness  one  way,  the  mount  of  brightness  the  other  way ;  and, 
between  them,  the  open  heart  of  the  lake,  taking  in  the  truth  of  each, 
and  giving  back  through  this  wholeness  of  trust  the  fail  meaning  of 
the  glory  that  shines  from  the  invisible  sun.  Plainly,  the  meaning 
of  the  symbol  goes  deeper  than  that  which  I  have  brought  it  to  illus- 
trate. And  in  the  infinitely  varied  loveliness  that  scene  affords,  shines 
the  blessing  that  may  come  not  only  in  the  contrasts  of  nature  with 
civilization,  but  in  those  of  our  inward  life,  of  sorrow  and  joy,  of 
strength  and  weakness,  of  death  and  immortality. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  love  the  Strong  tonic  of  this  perfect 
contrast  of  pure  nature  with  their  common  interests,  fashions,  and 
pursuits.  They  insist  on  dragging  their  trail  of  conventional  life  after 
them  even  when  they  seek  the  refreshment  of  the  mountains ;  will  not 
let  it  be  eclipsed,  as  it  must  be,  if  help  is  truly  to  come  from  the  uplift- 
ing of  their  eyes  unto  the  hills.  They  know  not  how  to  leave  behind 
their  Sunday  forms  and  faces,  and  take  the  new  consecration  offered 
them,  not  of  a  day,  but  of  the  days,  of  day  itsel£  And  they  make 
another  city  of  tbe  country,  and  desecrate  it  with  their  vanities  of  sen- 
sational manners  and  dress  ;— 

"  Fuhion's  pining  tons  and  daughters, 
Who  BMk  th«  crowd  they  seem  to  fly." 

If  the  glens  are  to  be  ball-rooms,  and  the  solemn  mountain-tops  a  rail- 
road station,  and  the  whistle  of  the  steam-engine  startles  the  eagles 
from  their  eyries  in  the  Notch,  what  is  left  to  offset  these  idols  of  the 
crowd,  to  show  that  these  and  the  like  of  them  are  not  the  whole  of 
life?  Shall  we  nowhere  give  nature  her  right  to  meet  us  as  individuals, 
face  to  face,  and  teach  us  that  we  are  her  children  f  Will  men  put  it 
off  till  she  comes  home  to  them,  at  the  last  hour,  in  their  mere  dread 
of  coming  Co  dust? 
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But  I  will  say  nothing  here  of  vices  imported  from  cities  into  this 
great  temple,  which  God  has  made,  as  man  has  made  the  town. 
There  are  no  words  adequate  to  describe  this  profanation ;  from  the 
gambling-dens  of  Saratoga,  and  the  nests  of  political  vultures  hatchmg 
treason  amidst  the  spray  and  thunder  of  Niagara,  down  to  the  brand 
of  the  beast  stenciled  on  the  boulders  of  our  New-England  glens.  I 
do  not  intend  to  pursue  such  theme,  but  must  be  allowed  to  make 
special  mention  of  one  excess  by  which  civilization  is  hiding  the  face 
of  nature  just  when  and  where  it  should  itself  be  hid.  The  smoke 
of  our  burning  woods  blots  out  the  sunshine,  and  turns  the  mountain 
air  itself  to  fever  and  despair.  It  comes  over  all  refuges  from  the 
July  heats  and  dust,  as  the  simoom  sweeps  down  on  the  oasis  in  the 
desert  It  is  not  only  the  health-seeker,  the  fugitive  from  business 
and  strife,  the  traveler,  the  lover  of  nature,  not  these  only  that 
sujSer.  This  fearful  wanton  waste  of  woodland  by  the  incendiary  in 
so  many  forms,  the  farmer  too  eager  for  new  clearings,  the  spark  of 
the  steam  engine,  the  camp-fire  of  the  sportsman,  the  loafer's  cigar, 
is  doing  more  than  the  axe  of  the  lumberman  to  strip  our  rocky  land 
of  its  holy  saving  robe  of  green.  There  must  be  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  forests,  or  the  land  will  soon  be  bare,  our  streams  as  dry 
as  the  bleached  pebble-beds  that  once  bore  the  rivers  of  Italy,  and 
our  summer  climate  the  focus  of  a  burning-glass  in  a  torrid  zone. 
What  an  eclipse  of  all  nature's  healing  power,  of  her  real  presence, 
was  this  man-made  scourge  of  smoke  through  last  July ! 

While  the  highways  of  travel  were  a  furnace  seven  times  heated,  the 
very  mountains  were  rolled  in  this  human  perversion  of  the  natural 
elements  as  in  a  garment  of  death.  We  crept  about  the  wood-paths 
in  a  feverish  spell,  where  nothing  seemed  real.  Even  the  lofty  Ararats 
we  sought  in  this  fire  flood  that  we  might  look  out  over  it,  if  the  thing 
might  be,  were  powerless  to  cheer.  I  walked  that  lofty  Green  Moun- 
tain ridge  which  in  the  popular  fancy  has  a  rather  questionable  resem- 
blance to  an  upturned  profile,  but  I  saw  no  more  than  the  poor  dead 
face  did.  Through  the  lurid  volumes  that  came  rolling  across  it  on  a 
mighty  wind,  I  could  only  read  that  I  was  losing  the  prospect  of  a 
magnificent  land.  Of  what  was  this  tantalizing  smoke  the  symbol  ? 
Doubtless,  of  all  evil  communication  and  all  vicious  confusion,  with 
which  the  artificial  fears  and  desires  of  social  life  infect  the  natural 
religious  sentiment ;  of  the  shadow  cast  over  the  laws  of  life  and  the 
deeps  of  providence  by  creeds  which  allow  no  clear  vision  of  these, 
nor  attained  peace  in  them,  but  only  the  restless  sense  of  some  ugly 
doom,  some  hopeless  loss  for  yourself  or  for  others.     This  smoke  is 
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like  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  camp-meeting  preachers,  who 
manipulate  the  nerves  and  addle  the  brains  of  simple  folk  into  the 
frenzy  and  fidget  that  goes  for  piety  with  their  human  droves.  The 
New-England  landscape  is  stained  by  these  incursions  of  multitudes 
who  come  to  worship  the  blue  fires  of  their  church-made  pit  But 
the  sweet  country  air  cannot  be  wholly  spoiled,  and  doubtless  does 
something  for  their  bodies  and  their  souls.  The  spiritual  suffocation 
it  cannot  cure  comes  from  the  vicious  mixture  of  artificial  with  natu- 
ral religion,  interpolating  superstitions  generated  by  men  in  crowds 
into  the  natural  relations  of  the  soul  with  God.  And  it  is  of  this 
that  smoke  is  a  kind  of  symbol.  But  nature  teaches,  of  herself,  to 
separate  the  light  and  dark,  not  to  confiise  them.  How  clear  cut  are 
her  shadows !  It  is  their  intense  blackness,  utterly  hiding  all  reflec- 
tions within  them  upon  the  lake,  that  brings  out  most  exquisitely  the 
silver  floods  of  sunshine  that  lie  beside  them  on  its  breast  Give  us 
indeed  any  eclipse  of  its  own  forms  and  colors  due  to  nature  itself. 
In  a  thunder-storm  on  Mount  Washington ;  in  that  amazing  and  total 
effacement  of  the  whole  mountain  world  I  have  seen  wrought  in  a  mo- 
ment by  the  cold,  white  mist  of  the  Alps,  leaving  your  hostel  to  seem 
all  at  once  the  only  existing  thing,  —  there  is  inspiration.  Even  a  sea 
fog  has  its  mystery,  and  its  sudden  glory  when  the  sun  strikes  it  The 
smoke  of  burning  woods  itself,  as  a  piece  of  nature,  has  its  beauty ; 
as  when  I  have  seen  the  scattered  white  wreaths  of  it  rising  over  all 
the  wilderness  on  a  clear  day,  or  the  soft  illumination  it  takes  from 
the  sun  through  the  mountain  distance.  But  when  the  thought  of 
wanton  destruction  comes  with  it,  there  is  no  compensation  for  the 
misery  of  feeling  it  gather  round  you  in  its  lurid  choking  gloom. 
It  is  that  vicious  mingling  of  social  life  with  nature  which  blots  out 
the  blessing  from  both. 

I  have  been  illustrating  in  a  rambling  way,  how  we  may  learn  to 
live  more  wisely  and  freely  among  men  by  really  going  home  to  na- 
ture, and  seeing  the  city  and  the  crowd,  their  interests  and  aims,  in 
full  outward  eclipse.  Nature  is  indeed  our  home ;  under  our  streets, 
its  ancient  layers ;  beside  us,  its  new-made  graves ;  over  our  heads, 
its  countless  symbols  of  eternal  life.  It  is  the  fresh,  free,  hearty  con- 
tact with  its  pure  and  healthful  laws  that  gives  the  sense  of  owner- 
ship and  opportunity  in  life  itself ;  and  one  can  cope  as  master  with 
the  fictions  of  church  and  state  and  market  and  society.  That  is  not 
materialism  it  teaches  :  through  its  types  the  spirit  must  speak.  To 
stand  face  to  face  with  its  wisdom  of  inexorable  law  is  the  way  to  learn 
to  firont  the  bare  facts  of  duty  in  the  $oul  ^nd  the  time.    Without 
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love  of  it  the  soul  can  neither  be  healthful  nor  free.  Its  symbols 
and  parables  are  the  daily  bread  of  that  natural  religion  which  rests 
on  the  living  mind  and  heart  of  man.  What  if  you  cannot  easily 
come  into  the  pure  contact  with  it  which  shuts  out  the  daily  burden 
and  care  ?  Yet  there  is  some  opportunity  for  all.  The  robin  carols 
his  spring  lays  in  the  city  elms  :  the  grass  blades  on  the  mall  quiver 
in  the  autumn  rain.  Pure,  simple  tastes ;  the  courage  to  put  thought 
before  things,  and  self-respect  in  place  of  dragging  through  dust  and 
distraction  after  the  sensations  of  the  hour ;  to  love  the  recreative  ties 
of  friendship  and  home  more  than  those  exacting  claims  of  corporate 
and  club  life  in  all  kinds  on  which  America  is  just  now  expending  its 
energies,  —  these  will  open  a  new  presence  in  the  stars,  the  sea-shore, 
the  pure  breath  from  woodland  and  hills.  To  bear  the  heaviest  sor- 
rows, to  reap  the  noblest  joys  of  life,  we  need  a  certain  idealism  of 
sentiment  and  imagination ;  a  certain  freedom  to  look  at  persons,  in- 
terests, tendencies,  as  a  whole  ;  a  certain  outside  view  that  gives  play 
to  a  large  faith  and  trust  and  love ;  to  see  in  our  smaller  measure 
and  our  own  world  of  cares,  somewhat  after  His  manner  who  is  de- 
scribed as  taking  up  the  isles  as  a  little  thing.  It  is  not  without 
assurance  and  encouragement  of  this,  that  nature  will  remain,  even 
in  the  midst  of  cities,  calling  men  to  a  free  and  holy  life. 

"Thy  golden  sunshine  comes 
From  the  round  heaven,  and  on  their  dwellings  lies, 

And  lights  their  inner  homes : 
For  them  T^iou  fillest  with  air  the  unbounded  skies. 

And  givest  them  the  stores 
Of  ocean,  and  the  harvests  of  its  shores. 

"Thy  spirit  is  around, 
Quickening  the  restless  mass  that  sweeps  along ; 

And  this  eternal  sound, 
Voices  and  footfalls  of  the  numberless  throng. 

Like  the  resounding  sea, 
Or  )ike  the  rainy  tempest,  speaks  of  Thee. 

*•  And  when  the  hours  of  rest 
Fall  like  a  calm  upon  the  mid-sea  brine 

Hushing  its  billowy  breast, 
The  quiet  of  that  moment,  too,  is  thine : 

It  breathes  of  Him  who  keeps 
The  vast  and  helpless  city  while  it  sleeps.*' 

Samuel  Johnson. 
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J  'Tn  WAS  a  rare  bird  of  old,  that  in  fables  we  *re  told 
JL      Sprang  from  its  own  decay, 
Soaring  to  heaven  away, 
Up  with  its  gilded  plumes  the  clear  ether  winging: 
So  from  their  own  decay,  leaving  their  dust  alway, 
New  thoughts  and  winged  thoughts  forever  are  springing. 

We  have  called  it  a  myth,  yet  it  holds  in  its  pith 

Vital  immortal  truth, 

Ever  renewing  youth. 
Death  and  the  ages  but  nest  where  the  fledgeling  springs, — 
Rituals,  missals,  beads,  dust  of  dogmatic  creeds : 
New-bom  each  moment,  Truth  mounts  upon  royal  wings. 

Thoughts  of  an  hour,  like  the  o'er-blown  flower, 

Hopelessly  scattered  lie. 

Call  them  not  back  for  aye 
From  the  brain  and  the  earth  clod  their  ashes  entombing: 
Never  will  they  return,  but  from  the  secret  urn 
New  thoughts  and  fresh  flowers  ever  are  blooming. 

To  darkness  and  gloom,  to  death  and  the  tomb, 

Dear  ones  weVe  cherished  so  — 

How  could  we  let  them  go  ? 
Surely,  we  know  that  within  the  grave's  portal 
Nothing  but  dust  can  rest ;  while,  as  from  lowly  nest. 
Flame-born,  the  soul  springs  forever  immortal. 

Our  faith  in  the  past  had  seemed  failing  at  last; 

But  the  roots  of  old  Igdrasyl 

Yet  drink  their  fibres'  fill 
From  the  old  fountain  we  seek  to  destroy  in  vain. 
Fear  not  that  faith  will  die !    Let  the  dull  ashes  lie  ! 
All  they  infold  that  is  vital  mus/  rise  again. 

The  dead  past  may  rot:    from  its  richness  begot, 

The  future  is  springing  free. 

Alive  to  eternity. 
All  that  has  ever  lived,  lives  in  the  possible. 
All,  that  in  age  was  truth,  brightens  the  brow  of  youth. 
Leave  Death  to  bury  death  :  life  is  unquenchable. 

IsABJU.  £.  Crosby. 


THE  LABOR  OF  LIFE. 

THE  question  of  what  should  be  done  in  life,  and  what  should 
be  left  undone,  is  a  hard  text  which  none  have  expounded 
satisfactorily  either  in  theory  or  practice.  The  literal  interpretation  is 
faulty  and  mistaken  :  the  spiritual  has  not  been  conceived  by  the 
understanding.  We  assume  that  the  world  is  a  mistake,  a  bit  of  mis- 
management on  the  Creator's  part,  a  gap  between  his  harmonious 
design  and  the  unequivocal  disorder  that  reigns,  which  the  divine 
foresight  failed  to  intuit,  and  which  we  must  bridge  over  with  our 
intellectual  expedients,  reforms,  and  reconstructions.  The  world  is  a 
pell-mell  scene  of  confusion  which  has  taken  Providence  unawares, 
and  for  whose  redress  or  amelioration  he  is  unprepared.  We  imagine 
the  Creator  apart  from  his  creations,  amazed  and  discomforted  at  the 
unforeseen  results  of  injudicious  bestowal  of  life  upon  creatures  who 
make  so  foolish  and  sad  use  of  it,  and  throwing  upon  man  the  whole 
task  of  extrication  from  the  blunder.  This  is  atheism.  God  is  life, 
and  life  is  God.  The  vital  principle  is  life,  and  in  that  life  are  the 
germs  of  divine  character  which  will  eventually  grow  and  expand, 
and  manifest  themselves.  In  the  insect  that  crawls  upon  the  ground, 
there  is  a  portion  of  God.  What  is  it?  The  life  that  enables  it  to 
move  and  seek  its  sustenance.  God  is  the  only  life-giver,  or,  rather,  is 
the  life  that  incarnates  itself  in  matter.  The  amount  of  life  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  receptivity  of  the  material,  the  organization,  the  soil,  the 
soul,  the  spirit.  Just  so  much  of  the  God-element  as  it  will  hold,  just 
so  much  shall  it  contain.  Just  so  much  of  intelligence  as  can  perme- 
ate the  mass,  just  so  much  will  infuse  and  transfuse  its  substance, 
resolving  it  into  higher  conditions  of  utility  and  transmission.  The 
law  is  the  same  from  the  animalcule  to  the  loftiest  human  being. 
Life  is  there  in  the  broad  spaces  waiting  to  be  appropriated,  incar- 
nated :  the  degree  of  receptivity  sets  the  limits,  and  measures  the 
portion.  The  degree  of  life  ascertained,  the  function  of  that  life  sup- 
plemented, the  adaptation  of  circumstance  succeeds  and  fits  closely 
the  accepted  form  of  existence.  Not  a  minutia  is  omitted  of  need, 
use,  or  pleasure :  elements,  soil,  sunshine,  climate,  surroundings,  in- 
stinct, adjust  themselves  relative  to  that  life,  and  never  fail  to  attend 
it  throughout  the  range  of  animal  existence.     There  is  no  hap-hazard 
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in  the  lower  creations :  is  man  an  exception ;  a  lapse  of  wisdom  in 
the  Creator,  or  an  outlaw  from  the  universal  beneficence  ?  Was  the 
supreme  design  chimerical  and  impossible  of  fulfillment  ?  or  has  man's 
perversion  been  able  to  frustrate  all  plans  in  his  behalf?  Is  man's 
position  providential  ?  or  has  he  dropped  accidentally  from  the  skies 
into  the  wrong  country,  the  wrong  place,  adverse  conditions,  false  re- 
lations, and  into  the  midst  of  promiscuous  and  unfriendly  chances  ? 
We  must  utter  a  most  emphatic  negative  to  all  doubts  of  the  Supreme 
wisdom  and  infallibility.  Position  is  providential.  Man  is  placed 
upon  his  native  soil,  and  is  set  as  truly,  as  naturally,  as  inevitably,  as 
the  growths  in  the  soil,  the  coal  in  the  mine,  the  minerals  in  the 
earth,  stone  in  the  quarry,  or  water  in  its  channel.  We  do  not  find 
fishes  on  the  dry  land,  or  birds  in  the  water,  nor  animals  pursuing 
strange  flights  through  the  air ;  neither  do  we  find  man  out  of  posi- 
tion, however  mistaken  the  appearance  may  seem.  He  is  planted  in 
his  true  place,  and  his  duties  resolve  from  his  condition.  The  place 
is  his  own,  he  cannot  resign,  no  other  can  fill  it  As  there  are  no  two 
whose  grade  of  development  is  identical,  there  cannot  possibly  be 
an  equality  between  two  natures.  As  there  b  no  natural  equality, 
there  can  be  no  enforced  equality  of  pursuit,  labor,  or  aim.  There 
can  be  no  system  of  arrangement  by  which  all  shall  be  made  to  do 
certain  things,  or  commanded  to  refirain  from  so  doing.  There  can 
be  no  agrarian  system  of  living  or  acting,  no  communism  of  purpose 
or  pursuit ;  for  organization  alone  commands,  character  ordains,  indi- 
vidual necessity  describes  its  own  course  and  the  manner  of  its  per- 
formance. Thus  to  talk  of  division  of  labor  is  sheer  nonsense ;  to 
dream  of  joining  labor  and  thought  in  amicable  and  fruitful  union  is 
perverted  imagination,  unfounded  in  reason.  Spirit  and  matter  are 
not  co-equals  working  together,  but  spirit  is  the  one  force  to  which  all 
else  is  subservient  The  earth  is  the  first  primary  school  of  the  spirit, 
in  which  it  learns  but  few  things,  and  those  imperfectly.  When  the 
spirit  is  dull  and  stagnant,  matter  predominates ;  it  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  and  takes  upon  itself  naturally  and  spontaneously  the  menial 
occupations,  cares,  and  burdens  of  life.  Like  the  dog,  they  have  sim- 
ply learned  to  fetch  and  carry ;  or,  like  the  camel,  to  bear  merchan- 
dise ;  or  like  the  mole,  to  burrow.  There  is  a  certain  transubstantiation 
that  passes  in  the  soul  of  every  human  being,  a  process  of  development 
through  all  grades  of  existence,  from  the  animal,  in  all  its  forms  and 
phases,  to  the  spirit,  which  has  but  one,  and  that  eternal.  As  the  spirit 
progresses,  there  is  a  gradual  and  certain  elimination  of  the  material, 
a  stripping  of  the  outer  coats,  and  a  bursting  of  the  shells  that  no 
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longer  contain  the  advanced  growth.  Any  live  man  or  woman  can 
discern  the  husks  and  shells  that  they  have  torn  from  their  lives  and 
strewn  u[X)n  the  broad  highway  of  their  onward  march. 

Spirituality  is  casting  to  the  flames  the  rags  and  fragments  of  its 
past  estate :  materiality  is  preserving  the  remnants,  and  constantly 
increasing  the  stock.  Our  commiseration  is  false,  and  our  benevo- 
lence sickly.  We  invariably  find  the  right  man  in  the  right  place, 
and  the  right  woman  in  hers.  If  it  were  not  so,  re-adjustment  would 
be  immediate  and  imperative,  not  through  the  law  of  society,  but 
through  the  law  of  attraction  which  would  be  violated  in  a  single 
exception.  We  cannot  arbitrarily  assign  the  station  and  the  d^^ee 
of  toil  for  any  ;  neither  can  we  take  a  man  from  one  place,  and  put 
him  into  another,  or  change  the  order  of  his  arrangement  He  is  in 
the  place  that  he  has  grown  to ;  when  he  grows  out  of  it,  you  cannot 
by  force  keep  him  in  it.  Every  grade  of  pursuit,  every  avenue  of 
trade,  every  material  crank,  has  a  person  adapted  to  it,  a  hand  fitted 
to  turn  it  Force  finds  abundant  muscle,  toil  finds  abundant  strength 
and  sinew,  trade  finds  nimble  hundreds  to  fly  at  her  bidding,  thought 
finds  pliant  brains,  speech  finds  fiuent  tongues,  and  inspiration  the 
fairest  ray  of  light  divine,  a  few  who  are  purified  and  chastened  to 
receive  its  glow.  The  man  of  muscles  is  not  the  thinker,  nor  can 
the  thinker  depend  upon  his  muscles  for  support.  For  those  fitted 
to  the  work,  toil  is  no  infliction ;  and  when  they  become  unfitted, 
a  nobler  avocation  opens  to  them.  Position  is  not  arbitrary,  but 
natural :  there  is  the  natural  huckster,  the  natural  driver,  the  natural 
shoemaker,  the  natural  chimney-sweep,  boot-black,  ragman,  beggar. 
The  washer-woman  and  the  fruit-woman,  the  sewing-woman  and  the 
chambermaid,  fit  the  niche  in  life's  duties  which  they  fill.  There  is 
never  any  discrepancy  between  original  capacity  and  the  place  occu- 
pied :  they  fit  as  the  glove  fits  the  hand,  or  the  shoe  the  foot  Sup- 
pose that  I  feel  an  extraordinary  solicitude  for  my  chambermaid, 
lament  over  her  condition  of  labor  and  servitude,  resolve  to  share 
her  burdens,  and  relieve  her  in  her  work.  I  take  from  her  the  only 
duty  that  she  can  perform  with  ease  and  propriety,  and  I  plunge 
myself  into  an  unseemly  performance  that  unfits  me  for  my  own 
higher  duties.  I  should  blunder  over  her  work,  and  she  would  stand 
aghast  at  mine.  I  can  imagine  no  arrangement  so  pernicious  and 
distracting  as  that  which  would  compel  each  person  to  perform  every 
item  of  natural  necessity  for  themselves,  —  to  cook,  bake,  build,  con- 
struct, weave,  and  sew ;  to  clothe,  feed,  and  shelter  themselves ;  or  for 
every  woman  to  do  her  own  housekeeping.     Society  is  a  great  family 
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in  which  each  can  contribute  a  mite  to  the  welfare  and  sup[X)rt  of  the 
rest :  the  choice  of  employment  is  left  open,  and  ability  fits  the 
choke.  Let  those  who  like  to  cook,  do  it ;  or  those  who  prefer  mus- 
cular activity,  pursue  it  Let  those  who  wish,  work  ;  and  those  who 
prefer  not  to,  remain  quiet  without  the  imputation  of  idleness  being 
thrust  u[X)n  them.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  idleness* 
every  human  being  is  created  for  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  he 
serves  whether  he  works  or  waits.  The  same  with  the  domestic  re- 
lations. There  are  those  who  love  home,  family,  domestic  inter- 
course, and  all  that  attend  them  of  care,  solicitude,  trial,  or  joy,  and 
there  are  those  to  whom  the  whole  burden  is  intolerable.  Let  the 
first  marry,  and  find  their  congenial  occupation  in  so  doing  ;  and  let 
the  second  abstain,  and  find  in  freedom  the  accepted  allotment. 
Choice  is  open,  and  yet  gravitation  is  inevitable :  the  magnetic  attrac- 
tion holds  its  own  throughout  eternity ;  to  friend  and  country  and 
circumstance  and  labor ;  to  thought  and  speech,  and  the  embryotic 
feeling  undefined  ;  spirit  to  spirit,  and  all  spirits  to  their  God.  "  As 
bees  construct  their  dwelling-place  from  the  sweets  they  find,  so 
should  all  mortals  sustain  the  body  by  doing  the  work  most  congenial 
to  heart  and  soul."  Congeniality  is  the  test :  if  the  labor  is  uncon- 
genial, the  laborer  will  quit  it ;  and  no  force,  no  society,  no  law,  can 

prevent  his  withdrawal. 

Marie  A.  Brown. 


ENTICED. 

Is  life,  then,  worth  no  more  to  me  than  this  ? 
These  squandered  hours  I  heap  upon  myself, 
As  though  their  burden  were  a  weight  of  bliss, 
Might  better  serve  me  gathering  gracious  pelf. 
For,  gathering  pelf,  be  honesty  the  rule, 
Ne'er  dwarfs  the  soul,  nor  turns  the  man  a  fool. 
Yea,  I  have  heard  of  such  as  have  thrived  well. 
In  mind  and  body,  and  in  their  deeper  soul, 
At  gathering  pennies,  one  by  one.    The  whole. 
When  weighed,  worked  such  a  wondrous  charm  o'er  hell, 
As  vanquished  e'en  the  arch-fiends'  wiles.    And  so 
Ran  life  one  stream  of  bliss.    No  tongue  could  tell 

When  hours  did  come,  nor  how  they  chanced  to  go» 
They  did  so  vanish  in  their  peaceful  flow. 


THE    HISTORICAL  CONTINUITY  OF   RELI- 
GION. 

IV. 
THE  ULTIMATE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GOD-IDEA. 

IT  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  assume  as  much  as  the  above 
title  might  seem  to  indicate.  He  does  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
measure  the  entire  orbit  of  the  God-idea.  All  we  can  positively  know 
is  that  which  has  already  been  developed,  and  which  stands  upon 
record  in  history.  From  the  curve  of  movement  thus  shown,  we  may 
infer,  but  cannot  positively  affirm ;  we  may  conclude,  without  being 
able  to  predict  It  is  a  great,  but  very  common,  error,  to  assume  the 
present  to  be  the  ultimate.  Every  status  of  opinion  presumptuously 
asserts  its  own  eternit)'.  Another  presumption  equally  absurd,  is, 
that  a  recognized  movement  will  shortly  turn  upon  itself  and  carry 
us  back  to  the  good  old  times  in  all  their  pristine  purity.  This  is  an 
inference  of  the  emotions  rather  than  of  the  intellect.  The  present  is 
always  a  degeneracy,  and  we  look  back  to  the  golden  past,  and  for- 
ward to  the  millennial  future,  the  latter  being  only  a  repetition  of  the 
former.  Hence  we  have  had  our  emotional  prophets  all  along  telling 
us  that  science  will  soon  come  to  the  support  of  the  traditional  no- 
tions of  religion.  But  science  moves  steadily  forward ;  and,  without 
ever  intending  to  be  so  cruel,  she  has  from  time  to  time  established  the 
precise  opposite  of  what  is  held  to  be  truth  in  the  dogmas  of  creeds 
and  systems.  This  has  disturbed  the  steady  current  of  the  emotions, 
and  many  have  felt  it  to  be  a  great  evil,  but  science  has  had  no  terms 
of  compromise  to  offer.  The  friends  of  dogma  have  confessed  them- 
selves compelled  to  adopt  certain  modifications  of  faith ;  but  they  are 
ever  repeating  to  each  other,  "  By  and  by  some  higher  development 
of  science  will  bring  about  a  different  result." 

We  hold,  however,  that  the  true  way  of  coming  to  rational  conclu- 
sions in  the  case  would  be  to  study  the  condition  of  religious  thought 
three  or  four  centuries  ago,  when  scientific  methods  had  as  yet  ex- 
erted but  little  influence,  and  then  follow  the  course  of  religious  ideas 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  science.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the   conservators   of  what  was   regarded  as  religion  have  opposed 
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scientific  advancement  at  every  step,  fought  it  and  resisted  it,  in  some 
instances  for  hundreds  of  years ;  yet  in  every  instance  has  science 
triumphed.  ''  Science  is  slow  to  put  her  foot  down,  but  she  never 
takes  it  back."  So  has  theology  to  make  some  adjustment  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  last  step  which  science  has  taken,  if  only  to  say,  "  This 
is  only  part  of  the  truth  :  when  it  is  all  revealed,  it  will  be  on  our 
side."  Such  attempts  to  evade  the  results  of  science  but  acknowl- 
edge their  potency. 

We  maintain  that  the  progress  of  science  has  been  a  continuous 
movement,  with  no  signs  of  retrogression.  The  last  result  is  always 
a  farther  remove  than  ever  from  theological  forms  of  thought. 

The  old  Bible  notions  about  the  heavenly  bodies  had  to  be  modi- 
fied under  the  influence  of  astronomy.  Then  came  geology ;  and  the 
Jewish  ideas  about  the  formation  of  the  earth  and  the  genesis  of 
plants  and  animals  held  their  ground  with  such  tenacity,  that  it  took 
three  hundred  years  to  gain  credence  for  the  fact  that  fossils  repre- 
sent what  were  once  living  creatures,  and  were  not  deposited  in  the 
strata  by  Noah's  flood.  Theology  had  assumed  that  the  management 
of  the  physical  world  was  capricious,  being  dependent  upon  a  will 
which  man  could  move  by  his  prayers  and  sacrifices :  science  proved 
that  the  physical  world  is  governed  by  fixed  laws.  Theology  has  still 
assumed  that  the  human  mind,  unlike  physical  nature  and  the  planets, 
is  above  the  laws  of  matter :  science,  by  showing  the  physical  de- 
pendencies of  mind,  is  proving  its  operations  subject  to  the  realm  of 
law.  The  most  comprehensive  law  of  nature  yet  evolved,  that  of  the 
persistence  of  force,  is  the  most  radically  at  variance  with  the  pervad- 
ing spirit  of  theological  thought.  We  protest  against  the  notion  that 
science  is  going  to  take  a  new  tack,  and  develop  results  at  variance 
with  what  those  results  now  appear  to  be.  If  we  cannot  give  a  well- 
defined,  scientific  reason  for  such  prediction, — and  this  is  never  done, 
—  it  is  wholly  gratuitous,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  merest  film  of 
rhetoric. 

I  will  not  admit  that  science  b  only  in  its  ''  quadruped  state."  The 
very  idea  of  the  scientific  method  places  it  above  the  suspicion  of 
quadruped  habits.  Judged  by  their  results  on  man  and  civilization^ 
the  theological  method  crawled,  the  metaphysical  philosophy  went 
on  all-fours,  science  walks  upright  Doubtless  it  "toddled"  for  a 
long  while  ;  but  every  effort  resulted  in  positive  improvement,  till  now, 
we  believe,  it  is  becoming  very  sure-footed,  and  moves  with  a  steadier 
pace.  If,  in  its  course,  it  is  breaking  idols,  it  is  at  the  same  time  lead- 
ing the  world's  greatest  civilization. 
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By  the  ultimate  development  of  the  God-idea  it  is  meant  only  to 
designate  the  farthest  reach  of  thought  on  the  subject  which  we  are 
yet  able  to  conceive  of. 

I.  The  Positive  Form  of  the  God-Idea. 

If  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  the  career  of  mind,  the  faith  in 
individual  continuance  afler  death  is  an  incident  which  may  or  may 
not  obtain,  and  which  pertains  more  especially  to  certain  phase  of 
human  development,  we  naturally  inquire.  Is  the  God-idea  also  an  in- 
cident ?  and,  if  not,  what  form  does  it  assume  in  the  maturer  stages  of 
its  development  ?  We  have  maintained  that  there  is  a  warrant  in  his- 
tory to  believe  that  the  germ  of  the  God-idea  exists  as  an  essential 
element  of  the  germ  of  religion  itself;  and  that  this  germ,  with  greater 
intellectual  development,  unfolds  into  an  idea. 

Nothing  better  measures  the  mind  than  its  idea  of  God.  The 
measure  is  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  one.  The  mind  vicious, 
vague,  stolid,  and  confused,  so  its  instinct  of  superior  beings.  The 
first  idea  of  God  is  of  a  being  with  will  and  emotions  like  man.  God 
is  personal.  In  a  good  deal  higher  state  of  culture,  he  becomes  a 
universal  spirit  diffused  through  the  universe,  the  soul  of  nature ;  and 
God  is  immanent  in  all  things.  But  he  is  still  the  antithesis  of  matter. 
Lastly,  the  God  immanent  in  all  things  becomes  the  universality  of 
the  forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  which  become  physiological  and 
psychological  in  the  higher  organic  forms.  This  is  simply  the  career 
of  the  human  mind  from  its  infantile  to  its  scientific  stage.  The  emo- 
tions at  first  controlled,  and  gave  the  ideas  ;  afterward  the  intellect  as- 
sumed the  ascendency  as  the  leading  faculty  of  the  individual  mind 
and  of  human  development  in  general.  The  god  of  the  emotions, 
submitted  to  the  analysis  of  the  predominating  intellect,  vanishes,  and 
the  powers  heretofore  personalized  become  the  forces  and  laws  of 
nature. 

The  development  of  the  God-idea  may  take  the  same  general,  with- 
out taking  the  same  identical,  course  among  different  peoples.  In 
the  case  of  the  Semitic  race,  monotheism  has  no  foreground  of 
preparation  as  yet  known  to  history.  Nevertheless,  the  Jews  recog- 
nized other  gods  besides  their  own,  and  they  had  subordinate  super- 
natural powers,  which,  if  found  among  any  of  our  savage  peoples, 
would  be  called  their  deities.  They  had  a  hierarchy  of  deific  powers 
with  Jehovah  standing  at  their  head,  as  they  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
nations,  the  chosen  people.  The  peoples  of  whom  we  have  anything 
like  a  complete  history  have  reached  monotheism  through  polythe- 
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ism.  To  assert,  as  M.  Renan  has  done,  that  civilization  and  its  ideas 
may,  in  the  case  of  any  race,  have  obtained  other  than  through  the 
slow  process  of  growth  and  development,  is  to  assert  a  miracle ;  and» 
considering  the  nature  of  historical  evidence,  no  such  proposition  can 
be  sustained. 

Pantheism  is  a  more  theoretical  system  than  monotheism,  requiring 
greater  abstraction  of  mind ;  and  it  pertains  to  greater  individual  cul- 
ture, and  to  a  later  period  in  the  career  of  civilization.  In  the  case 
of  monotheism,  it  is  a  God  outside  the  universe,  acting  upon  it  and 
controlling  it ;  in  the  case  of  pantheism,  it  is  God  inside  the  universe, 
as  the  soul  is  inside  the  body.  As  man  is  the  microcosm  embodying 
the  soul,  so  is  the  universe  the  microcosm  embodying  God  as  its  liv- 
ing principle.  Some  such  idea  as  this  is  entertained  by  a  good  many 
thinking  people  in  our  own  times.  We  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
a  transitional  stage  in  the  career  of  the  God-idea.  What  appears  to 
follow  it  in  the  natural  course  of  development  is  the  conception  of 
unity  in  the  forces  of  nature  as  the  source  of  all  known  activity; 
forces  inherent  in,  and  inseparably  connected  with,  matter ;  forces 
ever  active,  ever  developing  into  results,  of  which  the  greatest  is  phy- 
sical, emotional,  and  intellectual  man. 

At  first  it  was  emotional  being  or  power  which  controlled  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  world,  and  even  of  mind  itself.  This  emotional  power, 
under  the  fruitful  imagination  of  man,  assumed  many  concrete  and 
abstract  forms,  till  at  length  the  emotional  idea  was  laid  aside,  and 
nature  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  course  of  regular  sequences,  not 
immediately  dependent  on  a  supernatural  will,  but  directed,  neverthe- 
less, by  some  remote  and  divine  will,  which  operates  back  of  them, 
and  in  some  mysterious  manner  determines  their  character.  Chalmers 
brings  out  this  view  in  a  striking  way  in  an  attempt  to  prove  the 
rationality  of  prayer,  by  showing  how  God  might  play  on  the  keys  of 
original  causation  far  back  of  where  the  chain  of  sequences  comes 
within  the  range  of  human  cognition. 

Once  it  was  God  ruling  by  personal  supervision,  as  man  rules 
within  his  own  domain ;  now  it  is  God  pushed  farther  back  by  the 
encroachments  of  human  knowledge,  God  retreating  before  science 
to  retain  his  envelope  of  mystery,  God  laying  aside  the  direct  ma- 
nipulation of  the  universe  for  its  indirect  management  through  laws 
which  may  be  ascertained  and  known.  The  step  which  follows  this 
is  to  dispense  with  this  mysterious  and  remote  will-power  as  only 
complicating  the  logical  difficulties  of  the  subject  without  explaining 
them,  and  to  accept  only  of  nature  and  its  orderly  sequences,  of  mat- 
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ter  and  its  inherent  or  constant  forces.  According  to  this  view,  die 
world  is  not  ruled  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  an  emotional  God : 
it  is  through  the  natural  forces,  acting  by  law,  that  all  results  are  de- 
termined. So  far,  then,  as  we  are  able  to  trace  it  in  the  course  of  its 
historical  development,  what  appears  to  be  the  ultimate  form  which 
the  God-idea  has  assumed  ? 

We  venture  to  give  it  this  expression  :  The  aggregate  or  unity  of  the 
natural  forces  acting  by  law. 

If  it  be  mystery  we  love,  we  do  not  get  rid  of  it  here.  We  can 
ascertain  the  laws  of  natural  and  mental  activity,  but  of  the  essential 
properties  of  mind  and  matter  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 

2.  The  Speculative  Atheist. 

The  question  here  naturally  arises,  Is  he  an  atheist  who  assumes 
to  know  and  believe  nothing  of  a  personal  or  anthropomorphic  God  ? 
Many  people,  more  zealous  than  discreet,  are  ready  so  to  apply  the 
term. 

We  have  in  our  mind  two  individuals  :  one  believes  in  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  divine  will ;  the  other,  in  the  supremacy  of  law.  The  first 
believes  in  the  government  of  nature  by  divine  will  residing  in  a  per- 
sonal character  which  he  denominates  God :  he  is  an  orthodox  theist 
The  other  believes  in  the  government  of  nature  by  universal  and  in- 
exorable law,  beyond  which  he  pretends  to  know  nothing.  Is  he  an 
atheist  ?  I  deny  that  any  one  who  is  intellectually  sane  can  be  a 
speculative  atheist.  To  be  such,  is  to  deny  the  orderly  government 
of  the  universe ;  it  is  to  affirm  a  chance- world :  and  this  is  precisely 
the  old  notion  of  an  atheist,  —  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination, 
more  monstrous  than  the  centaur,  a  hobgoblin  image  set  up  by  in- 
terested alarmists  to  display  their  skill  in  knocking  it  down. 

Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  sort  of  so-called  atheism 
which  consists  in  the  non -recognition  of  a  personal  or  anthropomor- 
phic God :  I  am  speaking  of  atheism  as  the  antithesis  of  theism  in 
the  broader  sense  in  which  theism  appears  in  historical  continuity 
from  the  most  primitive  to  the  most  cultivated  peoples. 

God  is  said  to  be  everywhere  present.  How  is  this  by  the  positive 
conception  of  God  ?  The  forces  of  nature  are  everywhere  present  In 
this  sense,  God  is  in  all  things  ;  in  any  other  sense,  the  term  omni- 
presence  is  vague  and  meaningless. 

We  have  said  that  the  forces  of  nature  find  their  highest  expression 
in  man.    This  is  '^  God  in  man."    Man  comprehends  ail  that  is  below 
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so  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  generally  used  ?  Is  it  not  put- 
ting new  wine  into  old  bottles,  and,  withal,  something  of  a  conces- 
sion to  error  ? 

I  reply,  I  believe  in  baptizing  these  old  terms  into  the  new  sense. 
In  regard  to  the  word  "  religion,'*  however,  the  new  consists  only  in 
divesting  the  idea  of  what  is  merely  phenomenal  and  non-essential, 
and  retaining  it  with  that  kernel  of  sense  which  it  has  had  from  the 
beginning.  I  cannot  indorse  that  method  of  looking  which  fails  to 
discover  the  thread  which  leads  through  the  entire  history  of  religion 
down  or  (rather  up)  to  its  most  radical  form  in  our  own  times.  The 
attempt  under  such  circumstances,  to  throw  aside  the  term,  would  be 
to  commit  what,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  historical  and  philosophi- 
cal blunder.  In  retaining  the  word  "  religion"  to  express  the  better 
aspirations  of  the  human  mind,  even  if  it  has  laid  aside  its  confident 
faith  in  a  personal  God  and  a  future  life,  I  but  deliberately  do  what 
mankind  always  have  done,  and  always  will  do  in  like  instances,  under 
the  guidance  of  subtile  instinct,  or  conscious  intellectual  design. 

Open  your  dictionary  at  any  of  our  leading  words,  and  observe  the 
several  meanings  shading  into  each  other.  How  comes  this  about  ? 
Through  progress  in  thinking,  and  through  that  subtile  activity  of  the 
intellect  which  detects  the  finest  analogies  of  thought.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  word  **  law."  Once  it  only  meant  an  arbitrary  enactment, 
a  rule  established  by  some  competent  authority.  What  did  the  ancient 
Jews  know  of  law,  but  as  that  which  they  believed  God  himself  to  have 
promulgated  from  an  original  motive  of  will  ?  They  had  not  the  least 
conception  of  natural  law,  nor  indeed  had  any  considerable  portion 
of  maukind  till  within  the  last  one  or  two  hundred  years.  There  is 
the  same  difference  between  the  old  idea  of  divine  law,  and  the  modern 
idea  of  natural  law,  that  there  is  between  the  old  view  of  religion,  and 
that  which  comports  with  modern  thought.  Yet,  in  regard  to  the  word 
"  law,"  there  is  an  identical  thought  common  to  both  senses,  just  as,  in 
regard  to  religion,  there  is  an  identical  thought  common  to  the  various 
applications  made  of  the  term.  In  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  meanings 
of  the  word  "  law,"  there  is  a  chain  of  significance  which  connects  them 
all.  To  throw  aside  the  use  of  a  term,  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  . 
new  views,  would  be  to  violate  all  precedent,  and  betray  an  intellectual 
t>btuseness  which  fails  to  detect  the  essential  trace  of  significance  in 
allied  thought.  It  would  be  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  history  of 
our  ancestors,  and  ignore  their  life  and  their  thought,  as  if  we  were 
something  totally  different  from  them  in  the  essential  character  of 
mind.    1  will  not  be  guilty  of  this  act  of  irreligion.    I  will  not  consent 
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suffer  therefore ;  and  that  consequently  it  is  his  duty,  as  well  as  his 
interest,  to  conform  to  those  laws.     Is  he  more  an  atheist  than  the 
other  ?    The  first  believes  that  he  may  commit  an  unn'eighborly  act, 
under  a  selfish  and  unguarded  impulse  ^^  and  at  night  may  repent,  and 
be  forgiven.  The  other  believes  that  the  atonement  for  wrong  already 
done  is  to  be  made  through  the  compensating  virtue  of  better  doing 
now  and  hereafter.     Who,  then,  is  the  practical  atheist?    I  do  not  say 
that  the  believer  in  dogma  is,  or  that  the  believer  in  nature's  laws  is 
not ;  but  I  do  say  that  the  practical  atheist  is  he  who  will  not  learn  the 
laws  of  nature,  who  recklessly  violates  them  in  his  own  person,  and 
thus  outrages  the  sanctities  of  his  being.    He  is  the  practical  atheist, 
even  if  he  fall  upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day,  and  beg  that  the 
consequences  of  his  guilt  shall  not  be  visited  upon  him.     Since  the 
highest,  if  not  indeed  the  only,  God-expression  to  be  intellectually 
recognized  in  the  known  universe  is  that  which  obtains  in  the  forces 
of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  our  being,  then  to  disregard  these  forces, 
and  violate  these  laws,  would  be  the  worst,  if  not  the  only,  form  of 
practical  atheism. 

Of  the  two,  then,  who  believe,  the  one  in  a  passional  God,  who 
looks  upon  wrong-doing  as  simply  an  offense  against  his  personal 
dignity,  which  he  may  be  induced,  by  the  proper  self-abasement  of  the 
offender,  to  forgive  ;  the  other,  who  believes  in  God  as  that  power  in 
the  universe  which  controls  nature,  and  subjects  the  destiny  of  man 
to  inevitable  law,  and  tlius  is  inexorable  in  the  punishment  of  wrong- 
doing, and  in  the  reward  o(  well-doing,  —  of  the  two,  I  hold  that  the 
latter  is  far  less  an  atheist  than  the  other,  and  that  to  brand  him  with 
the  epithet  is  at  once  a  logical  error  and  a  moral  outrage. 

What  is  true  of  individuals  is  equally  true  of  organizations.  Are 
there  any  organized  bodies,  old  or  new,  clinging  to  worn-out  dogmas 
and  empty  forms  ?  —  so  far  are  they  godless,  and  without  religion. 
God  and  religion  are  to  be  found  especially  in  the  living  truth ;  that 
which  teaches  man  the  laws  of  his  nature,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  obeying  them,  if  he  would  fulfill  the  ends  of  his  being.  The  truly 
religious  affiliations  are  not  those  which  resist  the  truths  of  science  ; 
they  are  not  those  which  cater  to  fashion  and  vanity,  to  secure  the 
prestige  of  style,  and  save  themselves  from  present  neglect  and  even- 
tual dissolution  :  they  rather  trust  themselves  to  the  tide  of  evolving 
thought,  and  go  forward  with  the  irresistible  forces  of  science  and 
civilization. 

4.  The  Term  "Religion." 

Radical  friends  say  to  me.  Why  use  the  word  "  religion  "  in  a  sense 
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so  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  generally  used  ?  Is  it  not  put- 
ting new  wine  into  old  bottles,  and,  withal,  something  of  a  conces- 
sion to  error  ? 

I  reply,  I  believe  in  baptizing  these  old  terms  into  the  new  sense. 
In  regard  to  the  word  "  religion,'*  however,  the  new  consists  only  in 
divesting  the  idea  of  what  is  merely  phenomenal  and  non-essential, 
and  retaining  it  with  that  kernel  of  sense  which  it  has  had  from  the 
beginning.  I  cannot  indorse  that  method  of  looking  which  fails  to 
discover  the  thread  which  leads  through  the  entire  history  of  religion 
down  or  (rather  up)  to  its  most  radical  form  in  our  own  times.  The 
attempt  under  such  circumstances,  to  throw  aside  the  term,  would  be 
to  commit  what,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  historical  and  philosophi- 
cal blunder.  In  retaining  the  word  "religion"  to  express  the  better 
aspirations  of  the  human  mind,  even  if  it  has  laid  aside  its  confident 
faith  in  a  personal  God  and  a  future  life,  I  but  deliberately  do  what 
mankind  always  have  done,  and  always  will  do  in  like  instances,  under 
the  guidance  of  subtile  instinct,  or  conscious  intellectual  design. 

Open  your  dictionary  at  any  of  our  leading  words,  and  observe  the 
several  meanings  shading  into  each  other.  How  comes  this  about  ? 
Through  progress  in  thinking,  and  through  that  subtile  activity  of  the 
intellect  which  detects  the  finest  analogies  of  thought.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  word  "  law."  Once  it  only  meant  an  arbitrary  enactment, 
a  rule  established  by  some  competent  authority.  What  did  the  ancient 
Jews  know  of  law,  but  as  that  which  they  believed  God  himself  to  have 
promulgated  from  an  original  motive  of  will  ?  They  had  not  the  least 
conception  of  natural  law,  nor  indeed  had  any  considerable  portion 
of  raaakind  till  within  the  last  one  or  two  hundred  years.  There  is 
the  same  difference  between  the  old  idea  of  divine  law,  and  the  modern 
idea  of  natural  law,  that  there  is  between  the  old  view  of  religion,  and 
that  which  comports  with  modern  thought.  Yet,  in  regard  to  the  word 
"  law,"  there  is  an  identical  thought  common  to  both  senses,  just  as,  in 
regard  to  religion,  there  is  an  identical  thought  common  to  the  various 
applications  made  of  the  term.  In  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  meanings 
of  the  word  "  law,"  there  is  a  chain  of  significance  which  connects  them 
all.  To  throw  aside  the  use  of  a  term,  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  . 
new  views,  would  be  to  violate  all  precedent,  and  betray  an  intellectual 
t)btuseness  which  fails  to  detect  the  essential  trace  of  significance  in 
allied  thought.  It  would  be  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  history  of 
our  ancestors,  and  ignore  their  life  and  their  thought,  as  if  we  were 
something  totally  different  from  them  in  the  essential  character  of 
mind.    I  will  not  be  guilty  of  this  act  of  irreligion.    I  will  not  consent 
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that  the  great  idea  of  religion  shall  be  restricted  to  any  set  of  notions 
or  beliefs ;  nor  will  I  concede  that  my  beliefs  and  opinions  legitimately 
close  the  doors  of  religious  recognition  against  me.  The  platform  I 
recognize  is  broad  enough  for  all. 

5.  The  Intellect  and  Religion. 

Ah,  these  cold,  intellectual  notions  of  Deity  and  religion !  They 
may  do  for  minds  of  monstrous  mold,  for  emotional  and  spiritual 
idiots,  but  not  for  well-balanced  minds.  In  a  proper  balance  of  the 
faculties  the  soul  has  a  science  of  its  own,  which  the  intellect  must  not 
be  allowed  to  subvert ;  and  that  science  comprehends  a  personal  and 
emotional  God.  Thus  the  Feelings.  I  reply,  that,  if  we  admit  such  a 
principle  in  the  test  of  truth,  we  have  no  standard  of  truth ;  and  every 
emotion,  though  educated  and  directed  by  the  incidents  of  life  mainly, 
may  lawlessly  assert  its  exclusive  right  to  gratification  against  all 
the  logical  exactions  of  the  intellect.  This  is  to  rule  out  the  methods 
of  science,  which  have  done  so  much  for  modem  life ;  and  to  assert  the 
old  methods  of  feeling,  which  have  done  nothing  but  set  the  world 
a-wrangling.  The  emotions  become  greatly  modified  unless  they 
are  educated  just  alike  in  the  subjects  of  emotion.  On  the  contrary, 
the  intellect,  when  unbiased  by  the  emotions,  and  directed  by  scien- 
tific methods,  leads  to  unity  of  result,  as  science  testifies.  The  meth- 
ods of  science  have  a  moral  as  well  as  a  logical  result.'  They  teach 
us  to  subordinate  our  prejudices,  interests,  and  desires,  and  see 
things  as  they  are.  If  a  proposition  be  true  because  we  desire  it,  or 
because  it  is  our  interest  to  have  it  so,  let  us  know  it,  that  we  may 
dispense  with  intellect  entirely.  Then  we  shall  not  see,  but  feel,  our 
way  to  the  truth.  The  traditionist  subordinates  intellect  to  author- 
ity ;  the  creedist  subordinates  it  to  dogma ;  the  theological  mind  in 
general  subordinates  it  to  feeling ;  the  transcendentalist  presents  us 
a  mixture  of  intellect  and  emotion  ;  the  positivist  gives  the  supremacy 
to  intellect.  The  delusion  of  a  spiritual  science  or  a  body  of  spirit- 
ual truths  independent  of  the  intellect  is  dissipated  by  a  little  reflec- 
tion on  the  facts  of  comparative  psychology.  As  we  have  shown, 
different  peoples  in  the  world  so  differ  in  their  spiritual  needs,  and  in 
their  instincts  and  notions  of  God  and  heaven,  that,  in  the  incidents 
of  religion,  they  are  scarcely  comparable  ;  and  yet  there  are  eloquent 
writers  who  erect  their  own  spiritual  needs  into  a  standard  for  us  alL 

"  Why  it  is  that  our  nature,  our  whoJe  mind,  demands  this  Being 
as  the  object  of  its  faith  and  adoration  ;  why  everything  within  us 
cries  out  for  God,  for  the  living  God,  —  I  will  not  undertake  to  say 
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or  explain.  It  may  be  because  a  boundless  capacity  and  reach  of 
thought  naturally  demand  a  boundless  object,  that  a  love  such  as  we 
are  capable  of  naturally  soars  to  an  infinitude  of  love,  and  cannot 
stop  short  of  it.  It  is  not  —  of  this  I  am  sure  —  a  mere  desire  of  in- 
finite favor  and  protection.  There  is  a  deeper  element,  a  diviner 
passion,  in  our  being,  that  seeks  its  great  original.  And  certain  it  is, 
that,  if  that  central  Light  be  extinguished,  all  in  us  is  dark  and  deso- 
late. Strike  out  moral  intuition  from  our  religion,  and  the  corner- 
stone is  gone.  Strike  away  the  doctrine  of  immortality^  and  its  lofti- 
est pinnacle  falls.  But  strike  at  the  filial  faith  in  God,  break  that 
down,  and  everything  tumbles  into  ruins." 

As  rhetoric,  this  is  almost  fustian  ;  as  philosophy,  it  is  mystification. 
In  the  same  article  the  writer  says  :  "  I  remember  a  simple  woman, 
teaching  in  a  Sunday  school,  who  so  pronounced  the  word  "  God  "  — 
I  do  not  recollect  anything  else  she  said,  but  who  with  such  a  tender 
awe  pronounced  that  word,  that  it  was  a  sermon  to  me,  such  as  few 
could  equal.  That  was  forty  years  ago ;  but  it  has  been  a  blessed 
impression  upon  my  mind  ever  since." 

This  affords  the  key  to  what  the  author  intimated  was  an  almost 
inscrutable  mystery,  so  that  he  went  beating  about  for  remote  and 
transcendental  reasons  to  explain  what  is  really  so  simple.  The 
great  need  in  him  and  in  others,  for  a  personal  and  emotional  Deity, 
grew  originally  out  of  the  primitive  notions  of  the  will-government  of 
nature,  and  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  circumstances  of  life,  by 
education  and  hereditary  descent,  till,  without  the  light  afibrded  by 
anthropology  and  comparative  psychology,  we  are  ready  to  affirm  that 
this  spiritual  characteristic  is  fixed  by  the  eternal  decree  and  execu- 
tive  agency  of  God  himself.  Yet  witness  the  educational  power  of  a 
simple  and  earnest  woman,  to  infuse  her  thought  and  feeling  into  an 
impressible  youth,  so  that,  after  a  period  of  forty  years,  it  was  still 
vivid  in  his  recollection,  and  influential  in  his  character !  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  the  smallest  of  the  influences  he  experienced  in  this 
direction,  some  of  which  had  been  active  long  before  he  was  borni 
We  allow  too  little  for  the  contagious  influence  of  mind  on  mind. 
Impressions  thus  made  on  childhood  may  last  through  life.  Millions 
of  people,  for  a  long  succession  of  ages,  may  thus  hold  an  error  to  be 
a  truth.  Only  think  how  many  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  to 
whom  Jes\|s  is  a  veritable  God ;  and  how  difficult  many  of  us,  who 
have  got  rid  of  the  mythi  find  it  to  write  and  speak  this  name  as  we 
would  any  other  1.  If  tiie  emotional  nature  be  strong  and  controlling 
these  early  imiM:estiow^|iP  continue  through  life  to  determine  the 
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individuars  opinions:  if  the  intellect  be  the  directing  power  of  the 
mind,  as  it  is  becoming  more  and  more,  it  may  hold  these  sympa- 
thetic convictions  in  abeyance,  and  determine  its  judgments  by  the 
character  of  the  evidence  ;  that  is,  it  will  carry  the  methods  of  science 
i-nto  all  departments  of  investigation,  not  excepting  the  moral  and 
religious.  Yet  there  are  those  who  make  it  a  merit  to  keep  down  the 
questionings  of  the  intellect.  According  to  their  philosophy,  it  is 
evidence  of  a  large  spiritual  nature  if  the  intellect  can  thus  be  si- 
lenced, and  the  creed  notions  maintained  in  their  supremacy.  The 
defense  of  such  philosophy  is  one  with  the  defense  of  Jesuitism. 

Summary  and  Conclusion.  —  We  will  close  with  a  summary  of 
results  which  we  have  reached  in  the  course  of  Our  articles  on  the 
"  Career  "  and  the  "  Historical  Continuity  "  of  Religion. 

1.  The  religious  element  in  man  has  different  phases  of  manifes- 
tation following  each  other  in  a  determinate  manner,  and  constitut- 
ing a  career  of  development. 

2.  This  career  of  religion  corresponds  to  the  career  of  intellect ; 
the  development  of  religion  being  dependent  on  the  development  of 
the  intellect,  since,  as  this  advances,  so  does  the  other. 

3.  There  is  religious  instinct  before  the  primitive  mind  becomes 
capable  of  ideas. 

4.  Along  with  this  instinct,  and  an  essential  part  of  the  same,  is 
the  instinct  or  conception  of  supernatural  and  mysterious  beings  ; 
this  conception  constituting  the  germ  of  what  afterwards  becomes  de- 
veloped into  the  God-idea. 

5.  The  more  definite  ideas  of  God  do  not  obtain  till  after  the  youth 
or  the  savage  has  outgrown  his  infantile  state  of  mind,  and  acquired 
some  conscious  and  consistent  control  of  his  powers  of  reflection. 

6.  The  belief  in  a  future  life  is  a  later  development,  the  infan- 
tile mind  of  the  savage  or  child  never  thinking  of  it  unless  through 
instruction  it  is  led  to  do  so  ;  therefore, 

7.  The  belief  in  a  future  life  is  incidental,  and  not  an  essential 
element  of  religion. 

8.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  human  mind,  which 
has  to  reach  a  certain  point  of  development  before  it  accepts  or  be- 
lieves in  future  individual  existence,  will  also  reach  a  point  of  intel- 
lectual development  where  it  will  lay  aside  this  belief.  ^ 

9.  Belief  in  a  personal  or  anthropomorphic  God  or  Supreme 
Being  is  accepted  at  one  stage  of  mental  development,  and  rejected 
at  another,  and  is  consequently  an  incidental,  and  not  an  essential, 
element  of  religion. 
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10.  The  continuity  of  the  essential  element  of  the  God-idea  re- 
mains unbroken  through  all  stages  of  development,  beginning  with 
the  instinct  of  supernatural  powers,  and  reaching  with  advanced 
thought  in  our  own  times  to  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  force 
which  finds  its  highest  known  expression  in  man  ;  and  herein  obtains 
the  historical  continuity  of  religion. 

11.  Since  mankind  frame  their  gods  out  of  the  elements  of  their 
own  experience,  projecting  their  ideals,  and  aspiring  to  commune 
with  them,  therefore  the  highest  conception  of  Deity  known  to  man- 
kind would  be  that  of  the  noblest  and  most  intelligent  human  being, 
and  the  highest  expression  of  religion  on  earth  would  be  the  effort  of 
that  human  being  to  attain  to  his  ideal  through  the  avenues  of  cul- 
ture and  good  works. 

12.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  God-idea  and  the  nature 
of  religion  fall  wholly  within  the  scope  of  the  knowable,  and  conse- 
quently religion  will  eventually  become  amenable  to  the  laws  of  posi- 
tive knowledge  or  science. 

13.  Sincere-thinking,  truthful-speaking,  earnest-working  men  and 
women,  cheerfully  accepting  the  order  of  nature,  and  endeavoring  to 
make  the  worthiest  use  of  life,  —  these  are  the  truly  religious. 

The  untutored  devotee  who  makes  use  of  his  one  talent  does  well, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  condemn  him  because  we  have  ten.  The 
true  church  embraces  all  the  genuine  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
mankind,  whether  to  be  found  in  the  dense  wilderness,  in  the  pasto- 
ral plains,  the  cultivated  fields,  or  the  populous  cities  ;  or  whether  in 
Pagan  or  Christian,  Greek,  Gentile,  or  Jew,  Moslem,  Parsee,  Hindoo, 
or  Buddhist.  Religion,  in  the  more  forward  stages  of  its  growth,  is 
manhood  and  womanhood  seeking  to  find  the  way  to  still  greater  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  aesthetic  attainment.  In  its  ultimate  expression 
religion  becomes  the  aggregate  of  psychical  unfolding  in  the  individ- 
ual, and  of  social  evolution  in  the  many. 

J.  Stahl  Patterson. 


Note.  —  To  the  following  works  is  the  writer  indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  and 
quotations  of  the  preceding  e^say  ;  a  list  by  no  means  pretentious,  but  quite  suf- 
ficient, it  is  hoped,  to  call  the  attention  of  reflecting  readers  to  the  fact  of  an  in- 
teresting relation  between  anthropological  studies  and  the  subject  of  religion. 

(»)  John  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  pp.  345-348,  353.  354,  357.  4io,  417,  431, 
457,  462,  463,  467-469,  473,  474.  (*)  M.  Georges  Pouchet,  Plarality  of  the  Human 
Races,  16-24,  41,  66-71.  (»)  Dr.  Theodore  Waitz,  Anthropology  of  Primitive 
Peoples,  Vol.  I.  269,  278,  279,  294,  295,  297,  302.  (*)  £•  L.  Brace,  Races  of  the 
Old  World,  216,  257,  286.  (^)  Dr.  Louis  Buchner^  Force  and  Matter,  164, 185-190^ 
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309-213.  (*)  Carl  Vogt,  Lectures  on  Man,  140.  f )  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Principles 
of  Geology,  599.  (*)  Harriet  Martineau's  Comte,  546.  (*)  William  Roonseville 
Alger,  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  Part  Second,  Chap.  VI.  {k)  Capt 
Burton,  Zanzibar  and  Two  Months  in  East  Africa.  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Feb- 
ruary, 1858.  (")  Westminster  Review,  April,  i860,  art.  Vedic  Religion.  (»«)  Edin- 
burgh Review,  October,  1859,  art.  Sir  Em.  Tennent,.  Ceylon.  Q*)  North  British 
Review,  November,  i860,  art.  Modem  Thought ;  its  Progress  and  Consumma- 
tion. Q*)  Blackwood's  Magazine,  January,  1859,  art.  Burmah  and  the  Burmese. 
(")  Christian  Examiner,  September,  1867,  pp.  140,  154. 


SUNDERED. 

I    CHALLENGE  not  the  oracle 
That  drove  you  from  my  board : 
I  bow  before  the  dark  decree 
That  scatters  as  I  hoard. 

Ye  vanished  like  the  sailing  ships 

That  ride  far  out  at  sea : 
I  murmur,  as  your  farewell  dies, 

And  your  forms  float  from  me, 

Ah  !  ties  are  sundered  in  this  hour, 

No  tide  of  fortune  rare 
Shall  bring  me  hearts  I  owned  before, 

And  my  love's  loss  repair. 

When  voyagers  make  a  foreign  port, 
And  leave  their  precious  prize, 

Returning  home,  they  bear  for  freight 
A  bartered  merchandise. 

Alas  !  when  ye  come  back  to  me, 

And  come  not  as  of  yore. 
But  with  your  alien  wealth  and  peace. 

Can  we  be  lovers  more  ? 

I  gave  you  up  to  go  your  ways, 

O  you  whom  I  adored  ! 
Love  hath  no  ties,  but  Destiny 

Shall  cut  them  with  a  sword. 


\ 


PROGRESS.* 

"  /^^  NLY  fools  have  never  done  foolish  things,  just  as  only  poor  men 
\^  have  never  lost  several  thousand  francs."  A  paradoxical  say- 
ing ;  but  it  bears  the  stamp  of  M.  About.  M.  About  is  one  of  those 
who  often  lose  their  case,  but  who  always  succeed  in  getting  their  re- 
venge. He  may  have  his  falls ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  he  immedi- 
ately gets  upon  his  feet  again.  Supple,  ever  on  the  wing,  diverse,  he 
puts  judgments  to  flight.  You  think  you  have  in  your  hands  the 
author  of  "Guillery."  By  no  means  :  this  is  an  economist  who  speaks 
of  budgets  and  clearings.  You  thought  him  rather  conceited,  but 
here  is  a  dedication  in  which  he  talks  about  himself  with  a  very 
proper  and  sincere  modesty.  You  could  perceive  in  him  only  the 
fantasy  of  the  artist ;  the  paradoxes  of  the  man  of  wit ;  perhaps  even 
the  cleverness  of  the  writer  who  wishes,  at  any  cost,  to  be  talked 
about :  I  am  sorry  for  you ;  for  you  must  recognize,  in  the  new  book 
of  M.  About,  a  good  sense  superior  to  all  the  prejudices,  all  the  ex- 
aggerations, and  —  allow  me  the  word  —  all  the  humbugs  of  our  day. 
Perhaps  I  have  wronged  M.  About  up  to  this  time ;  but  I  confess  I 
have  been  agreeably  surprised  on  finding  in  him  a  liberalism  of  a 
better  quality.  No  one  has  ever  shown  more  respect  for  true  liberty, 
nor  more  courage  in  separating,  from  the  cause  of  social  and  political 
improvement,  hollow  theories  and  fanatical  declamations. 

The  reason  why  I,  perhaps  more  than  others,  am  disposed  to  ren- 
der M.  About  justice,  is,  that  I  do  not  seek  in  him  qualities  that  do 
not  belong  to  the  Jiature  of  his  talent.  I  have  never  thought  of  ask- 
ing from  him  a  very  elevated  or  profound,  a  very  fine  or  distinguished, 
work.  I  have  not  opened  his  volume  with  the  hope  of  finding  there 
philosophical  views.  Let  the  reader  do  as  I  have  done ;  let  him 
consent  good-naturedly  to  be  amused :  he  will  be ;  and  as,  at  the 
same  time,  he  will  find  himself  interested  and  instructed,  he  will  feel 
towards  the  author  the  sentiment  best  fitted  to  disarm  criticism.  I 
mean  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  more  than  he  expected. 
We  need  not  say  that  M.  About  is  amusing.     He  has  infinite  wit 

♦  A  notice  of  M.  About,  and  his  work,  "  L€  Progres.^^    Translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  Edmond  Scherer. 
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He  has  almost  too  much  of  it ;  since  he  has  lately  tried  to  make, 
with  his  wit  alone,  works  of  a  kind  in  which  one  does  not  succeed 
without  a  little  imagination  and  sentiment.  As  to  this  great  book 
upon  progresiy  it  is  full  of  gayety.  You  will  find  here  an  analysis  of 
the  cost  of  taxes,  which  is  as  piquant  as  the  famous  report  to  the 
stockholders  in  the  Roi  des  Moniagnes,  Arid  y6t,  even  in  respect  of 
wit,  we  must  take  M.  About  for  what  he  is,  and  for  what  he  pretends 
to  be.  Those  who  cannot  speak  of  him  without  mentioning  Voltaire 
are  wholly  at  fault.  The  genius  of  French  pleasantry  has  changed 
very  much  since  Voltaire.  We  are  told  that  there  is  a  new  school  of 
pun,  of  rebus.  Very  well :  there  is  also  a  new  school  of  wit,  and  M. 
About  is  one  of  the  representatives  of  this  new  school.  Once  wit  was 
put  into  thoughts  ;  to-day  it  is  put  into  words.  We  are  satisfied  with 
an  unexpected  comparison,  without  troubling  ourselves  about  the 
meaning  attached  to  it.  Pleasure  no  longer  consists  in  fineness  of 
allusion,  but  solely  in  the  surprise  at  the  rencontre.  We  are  no 
longer  spiriiuelle :  we  are  droll.  M.  About  excels  in  this  style,  which 
I  shall  venture  to  call  the  charivarique :  he  has  given  some  examples 
of  it  that  are  still  celebrated.  Thus :  when  he  wrote  one  day  that 
the  Papal  States  contain  three  million  Catholics,  not  including  the 
little  Mortara  boy.  This  is  pleasant,  and  it  makes  us  smile,  because 
we  are  not  expecting  it ;  but  it  is  not  properly  wit,  because,  in  reality, 
it  is  without  meaning.  Is  this  saying  that  such  processes  are  not 
respectable  ?  By  no  means.  Literature  is  vast  enough  to  embrace 
all  schools.  There  is  room  for  farce  by  the  side  of  comedy.  And 
then  is  not  one  always  in  the  right  when  he  gets  the  laughers  on  his 
side  ? 

Let  us  pass  from  the  author  to  his  subject  Progress  !  Progress, 
we  well  know,  is  the  question  of  questions ;  it  is  the  problem  of 
human  destiny ;  it  is  —  to  refer  things  to  their  most  general  expres- 
sion —  the  very  foundation  of  the  dispute  between  the  optimist  and 
the  pessimist,  between  the  believer  and  the  skeptic.  The  believer,  in 
the  last  analysis,  is  the  man  who  believes  that  the  world  has  a  mean- 
ing, and  human  life  an  ideal.  Such  is  precisely  the  signification  of  the 
discussions  about  progress. 

Moreover,  it  is  with  this  debate  as  with  so  many  others  ;  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  it  is  surrounded  proceed  from  the  fact  that  people 
stand  fast  in  generalities,  applying  to  the  totality  of  a  very  complex 
notion  considerations  that  belong  to  some  one  or  other  only  of  the 
elements  that  compose  it.  It  thus  happens  that  everybody  ends  with 
being  right  and  wrong. 
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It  is  said  that  one  must  divide  in  order  to  reign.  It  is  still  more 
necessary  to  distinguish  in  order  to  comprehend.  Let  us  try,  then,  to 
pass  from  the  word  to  its  difFprent  acceptations ;  from  the  principle 
to  its  applications. 

What  do  we  understand  by  progress  ?  A  continual  improvement, 
incessant  passage  from  the  good  to  the  better,  an  endless  increase  of 
the  sum  of  happiness  on  earth.  Progress  implies  three  things :  it 
supposes  that  every  result,  when  obtained,  immediately  becomes  the 
point  of  departure  of  a  new  conquest  ;  it  supposes,  consequently,  that 
this  movement  ever  increases, -multiplying  itself  by  itself,  forming 
a  more  than  geometrical  progression;  it  supposes,  finally,  that  the 
object  unceasingly  recedes,  that  horizons  grow  wider  as  we  advance, 
that  humanity  is  destined  always  to  move  on  without  ever  arriving. 

As  usually  happens,  this  idea  of  progress  has  been  borrowed  from 
an  order  of  facts  in  which  it  finds  its  realization,  then  has  been  ex- 
tended to  other  spheres  of  human  life  in  which  it  is  no  longer  of  so 
evident  application. 

There  is  progress,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  positive 
sciences  and  the  useful  arts.  Astronomy  and  physics  have  never  lost 
one  inch  of  earth  that  they  have  conquered,  and  they  continue  to 
profit  by  discoveries  already  made  so  as  to  make  new  ones  every  day. 
Progress  is  still  more  visible  in  mechanical  inventions.  A  force  once 
found  is  found  forever.  An  apparatus  once  adapted  to  this  force,  the 
mechanism  of  it  may  be  made  more  perfect,  but  we  shall  never  lose 
the  memory  or  use  of  it.  The  watch,  the  steamboat,  the  electro-tele- 
graph, are  so  many  acquired  facts  ;  and  it  is  hot  rash  to  believe,  that, 
in  a  hundred  years,  new  inventions  will  have  surpassed  those  that 
to-day  excite  our  astonishment.  Not  only,  then,  can  society  not 
retrograde  towards  a  lower  industrial  condition  than  that  which  it 
now  enjoys  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  man's  material  life  will  certainly 
continue  to  grow  easier.  While  the  rich  man  of  our  day  possesses 
a  thousand  blessings  that  the  monarch  of  former  times  was  igno- 
rant of,  the  level  of  the  general  well-being  has  been  prodigiously 
elevated.  Here,  then,  is  a  domain  in  which  progress  is  real,  indisput- 
able. Now,  upon  what  does  this  progress  depend  ?  Upon  this  cir- 
cumstance :  that  the  knowledge  of  which  it  is  composed — the  mathe- 
matical sciences,  the  sciences  of  observation,  and  the  useful  arts  — 
are  essentially  impersonal.  They  depend  as  little  as  possible  upon 
the  natural  genius  of  the  person  who  masters  them.  They  are  a 
matter  of  teaching  and  memory.  They  are  handed  down  without 
injury.     The  simple  pupil  may  know  here  as  much  as  tlie  inventor. 
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The  deposit  passes  from  hand  to  hand.  Some  add  to  it;  no  one 
takes  from  it.  Whence  it  happens  that  this  deposit  keeps  increas- 
ing; that  facts,  when  once  gained,  are  constantly  capitalized;  that 
each  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  possessor  and  representative  of  discov- 
eries made  before  him,  and  may  employ  all  his  intelligence  and  activ- 
ity in  making  additions  to  them.  The  point  of  departure  never 
recedes.  On  the  contrary,  every  individual  effort  carries  it  farther 
forward,  and  thus,  in  its  turn,  contributes  to  further  improvements. 
Incessant  capitalization  of  acquired  results  —  such  is  the  cause  and 
law  of  progress. 

This  means  that  there  will  be  progress  only  so  far  as  this  law  shall 
be  in  force.  Progress  is  absolute  in  the  sphere  of  positive  knowledge, 
because  the  law  in  question  reigns  there  absolutely  :  progress  will  be 
only  relative  wherever  man  can  appropriate  only  imperfectly  the 
labors  of  his  predecessors. 

Thus  the  march  of  progress  is  not  so  regular  in  the  historical  sci- 
ences as  in  the  exact  sciences,  or  even  in  the  sciences  of  observation, 
because  in  them  the  part  of  individual  aptitude  and  taste  is  greater. 
Here,  undoubtedly,  in  the  care  devoted  to  researches,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  criticism,  even  in  the  mode  of  presenting  facts,  there  is  an 
improvement  of  method  that  imposes  itself  with  increasing  authority 
upon  those  who  undertake  to  recount  the  past  We  demand  of  the 
historian  to-day  infinitely  more  science,  sagacity,  and  art,  than  was 
demanded  formerly.  Augustin  Thierry  has  made  Vellys  and  Villa- 
rets  impossible  ;  Hume,  coming  after  Macaulay,  would  do  differently 
from  what  he  did  ;  the  example  of  M.  Ren  an  will  influence,  whether 
they  will  or  not,  those  who  shall  speak  after  him  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
And  yet  it  is  clear  that  progress  here  is  not  connected  with  progress 
with  the  same  regularity  and  certainty  as  in  mechanics  or  compara- 
tive anatomy.  In  these  studies  there  is  more  room  for  the  difference 
of  minds.  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Newton,  have  discovered  the  system 
of  the  universe  for  the  world.  No  one  has  so  discovered  the  mode  of 
studying  and  presenting  facts  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  follow 
him.     The  task,  in  one  sense,  is  always  to  be  renewed. 

Progress  is  still  less  perceptible  in  letters  and  the  fine  arts.  This 
is  so  true,  that  people  are  still  discussing  the  superiority  of  the 
ancients  or  the  moderns.  .1  add,  that,  if  they  never  come  to  an  under- 
standing upon  the  subject,  it  is  because  they  have  never  made  an 
indispensable  distinction.  There  are  two  things  in  the  arts,  —  what 
is  learned,  and  what  cannot  be  learned  ;  that  which  falls  within  the 
common  domain,  and  that  which  belongs  to  the  native  dispositions 
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of  the  individual :  in  one  word,  processes  and  genius.  And,  by  pro- 
cesses, I  do  not  mean  merely  the  purely  material  part  of  art.  It  is 
clear  that  the  rawest  specimen  of  our  tyros  in  painting  has  the  advan- 
tage  over  Apelles  in  a  better-prepared  palette,  just  as  the  poorest  of 
our  sculptors  has  finer  instruments  for  cutting  marble  than  Phidias. 
.  But  there  are,  further,  the  rubrics  of  the  profession,  —  the  education 
of  the  eye,  the  skill  of  the  hand,  the  science  of  effects,  the  chic ;  all 
things  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  taught  and  generalized.  Even 
the  level  of  taste  has  not  failed  to  be  elevated.  Genius  remains  rare, 
talent  runs  about  the  streets.  Why  is  this  .^  Because  talent  is  less 
individual  than  genius.  Genius  is  the  mysterious  gift  of  creative 
power :  it  is  manifested  as  well  with  poverty  of  means,  imperfection 
of  processes,  rudeness  of  taste,  as  in  the  midst  of  the  resources  of  the 
most  advanced  civilization.  Genius  is  the  sovereign  part  of  individ- 
uality in  the  work.  It  is  not  transmitted.  It  is  not  capitalized.  A 
poet  is  not  necessarily  greater  because  he  has  been  preceded  by 
other  poets.  Talent,  on  the  contrary,  is  composed  of  aptitudes  that 
are  developed  at  sight  of  chefs  d'csuvrCy  and  by  practice.  It  is  not 
taught ;  and  yet  it  depends,  in  many  respects,  upon  the  general  cul- 
ture of  society. 

Genius  and  talent  differ  so  much  that  the  first  seems  to  diminish 
in  proportion  as  the  second  increases.  While  taste  for  the  arts,  and 
the  practice  of  them,  spread  abroad,  art,  in  the  loftiest  sense  of  the 
word,  declines.  We  must  not  be  surprised  at  this.  It  is  natural  for 
invention  to  become  more  difficult  at  an  epoch  when  all  avenues  are 
approached,  when  all  attempts  are  made.  Originality  then  demands 
a  more  vigorous  effort.  This  is  not  all.  Ndiveti  is  perhaps  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  genius.  The  greatest  artists  are  those  who 
have  had  the  least  consciousness  of  their  superiority  ;  those,  at  least, 
who  have  reflected  the  least  upon  their  art.  Analysis  is  deadly  to 
inspiration  :  it  takes  his  serenity  from  the  poet,  his  candor,  his  faith. 
Now  an  epoch  of  very  advanced  civilization  is  necessarily  an  epoch 
of  science  ;  when  men  have  made  many  comparisons  and  judgments ; 
when  they  have  given  a  great  deal  of  discussion  to  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects. They  have  models ;  and,  despite  themselves,  they  imitate 
them.  They  have  heard  theories  propounded ;  and,  despite,  them- 
selves, they  pay  attention  to  them.  Virgil  knows  his  Homer  too  well ; 
Tasso,  his  Virgil.  Goethe  is  a  great  genius ;  but  he  has  more  knowl- 
edge than  even  his  genius  can  bear.  When  one  reasons  so  well  about 
Hamlet,  he  runs  a  great  risk  of  not  being  a  Shakespeare. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  arts  to  politics.     Here,  again,  progress  is  far 
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from  being  produced  with  the  same  evidential  force  and  the  same 
sequence  as  in  the  useful  arts.  Do  not  many  minds  even  dispute  prog- 
ress in  institutions  ?  Are  not  those  who  admit  it  forced  also  to  admit 
many  defects,  many  failures  even,  in  society  ?  The  reason  is,  that  we 
have  before  us  a  complex  phenomenon.  The  political  life  of  a  people 
rests  upon  ideas,  like  those  of  justice,  equality,  liberty.  These  ideas,, 
when  once  they  have  entered  the  general  consciousness,  do  not  leave 
it.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  ever  extending  their  course ;  they  seize 
upon  minds  with  ever  fresher  energy :  they  reach  all  classes,  and 
end  with  being  irresistible.  These  ideas  thus  become  the  principle  of 
a  movement,  the  cause  of  a  progress ;  and,  if  man  and  society  lived 
only  on  ideas,  nothing  would  prevent  states  from  developing  indefi- 
nitely in  tlie  sense  most  conformed  to  right  and  reason.  Unfortu- 
nately, if  men  have  understandings,  they  also  have  needs  and  pas- 
sions. Ideas  are  a  force,  undoubtedly ;  but  morals  are  another,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  leave  them  out  of  account.  Liberty  is  established 
on  solid  foundations  among  a  people  only  when  it  is  supported  upon 
respect  for  all  rights,  toleration  for  all  opinions,  accommodations  for 
all  interests.  Now,  this  is  a  matter  of  character  and  conduct,  and 
consequently  there  is  progress  here  only  so  far  as  morality  itself  is 
capable  of  improvement. 

This  brings  us  to  moral  progress,  and  that  means  to  the  truly  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  part  of  the  subject  we  have  approached.  It  is 
here  especially  that  facts  seem  to  contradict  each  other,  and  conse- 
quently that  it  becomes  necessary  to  fix  their  drift  and  signification. 
From  two  sides,  equally  plausible  assertions,  equally  eloquent  decla- 
mations. 

Some  take  our  statistics,  our  police  reports,  the  repords  of  our 
courts.  They  enumerate  the  public  scandals,  and  the  disgraceful 
things  that  are  only  whispered  in  one's  ear.  They  invoke  the  testi- 
mony of  the  best-situated  obser\'ers,  the  commissioner  of  the  district, 
the  confessor,  the  notary,  the  physician.  They  pass  in  turn  from  the 
vices  of  the  rich  to  those  of  the  poor,  from  disorders  of  the  town  to 
those  of  the  country.  They  show  us  everywhere  avarice,  baseness, 
luxury.  They  ask  whether  this  is  the  progress  we  make  so  much 
noise  about ;  whether  the  modern  world  is  indeed  superior  to  that 
men  formerly  saw  sink  under  its  own  corruption ;  whether  men  are 
not  eternally  the  same. 

The  partisans  of  progress,  though  they  do  not  declare  all  these 
assertions  false,  nevertheless  do  not  consider  themselves  beaten. 
They  also  have  facts  to  invoke.    Christianity  has  certainly  introduced 
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a  new  moral  ideal  into  humanity,  and  this  ideal  has  not  failed  to  act 
upon  morals.  We  have  virtues  that  the  ancient  did  not  know. 
Humanity,  veracity,  modesty,  did  not  exist  formerly,  or  did  not  have 
the  same  meaning.  The  notion  of  duty  was  less  profound,  less  abso- 
lute. We  have  learned  respect  for  man  and  human  life.  We  have 
abolished  slavery  and  torture.  We  have  freed  women,  elevated  the 
poor.  We  have  asylums  for  all  evil.  Characters,  perhaps,  are  less 
strong;  heroes  rarer:  but  here,  as  in  everything  else,  the  general 
level  has  been  raised,  and  the  mean  of  morality  is  superior  to-day  to 
what  it  was,  not  only  in  the  pagan  world,  but  in  the  middle  age,  in 
the  last  century. 

How  reconcile  such  opposite  assertions  ?  By  a  simple  distinction. 
There  are  two  elements  in  what  we  call  morality,  —  one  susceptible 
of  improvement ;  another  that  escapes  progress,  and  eternally  brings 
us  back  to  the  point  of  departure. 

The  progressive  part  of  moralit}'  is  moral  ideas.  Just  as  each  learns 
at  his  own  expense  many  principles  and  truths  that  no  teaching  could 
reveal  to  him,  so  humanity,  in  the  course  of  ages,  acquires  a  fund  of 
practical  wisdom.  The  results  of  collective  experience  are  fixed  ; 
and,  by  becoming  fixed,  accumulate.  They  are  transmitted  by  institu- 
tions, education,  literature,  opinion :  they  form  what  we  call  public 
morals.     There  is  room  in  them  for  real  and  continued  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  man  who  comes  into  the  world  brings 
into  h  the  same  nature  that  his  ancestors  brought,  the  same  needs, 
the  same  appetites,  the  same  passions.  Humanity  may  live  and  learn  : 
it  is  not  modified  in  its  essence.  Education  and  circumstances  will 
act  upon  it,  but  without  renewing  it  in  a  final  manner.  Much  will 
continue  to  escape  the  empire  of  established  principles.  There  will 
always  be  the  weak,  the  vicious,  knaves,  and  villains.  In  this  sense, 
then,  there  will  be  no  progress.  The  task  is  ever  to  be  begun  anew, 
and  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  a  perfection  that  the  nature  of  things 
itself  excludes. 

This  would  be  a  trifling  matter  if  moral  progress  were  not  compro- 
mised in  still  another  way.  We  have  seen  that  art  demands  a  certain 
naivete^  incompatible  with  the  reflective  habits  of  modern  thought.  It 
is  unfortunately  the  same  with  morality.  Criticism,  whose  right  it  is 
to  question  everything,  has  not  even  paused  before  the  principle  of 
the  good.  There,  also,  men  have  come  to  ask.  How  1  why  ?  Cut 
bono  J  Now  the  ideal  vanishes  as-  soon  as  you  analyze  it.  It  is  a 
sentiment  that  has  already  disappeared  when  you  commence  to  dis- 
cuss its  legitimacy  or  worth.   The  critical  attitude  of  the  mind  is  hard 
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to  reconcile  with  that  life  — all  instinct,-  intuition,  spontaneous  obe- 
dience—  that  we  call  the  moral  life.  Take,  for  example,  the  sen- 
timent of  honor  ;  honor,  which  is,  in  truth,  only  another  name  for  vir- 
tue and  character.  Honor  is  the  soul  of  civilized  life.  It  is  to  this 
that  we  silently  appeal  in  everything,  and  in  the  last  resort  It  makes 
the  valor  of  the  soldier,  the  credit  of  the  merchant,  the  mutual  respect 
and  confidence  without  which  there  is  no  security.  When  that  fails, 
there  is  nothing.  We  tremble  to  think  what  humanity  would  be  if  we 
were  to  sever  wholly  from  it  respect  for  self,  the  concern  of  each  for 
his  personal  dignity.  And  yet  let  us  not  ignore  it :  nothing  is  more 
subtile  than  honor  and  similar  sentiments.  They  subsist  only  on 
condition  of  not  reasoning  about  them.  A  society  that  strives  too 
curiously  to  render  account  of  itself  is  a  society  already  tainted  in  the 
sources  of  life,  and  that  only  trials  can  save  by  bringing  it  back  to 
tidiveti  of  impressions  and  simplicity  of  character. 

Progress,  in  the  absolute  desire  of  the  word,  in  the  exact  sciences 
and  in  industr}' ;  purely  relative  progress  in  letters  and  the  fine  arts  ; 
progress  fatally  limited  by  human  imperfection  in  social  institutions 
and  morality,  —  this  is  what  the  examination  of  this  great  question  of 
progress  gives,  when,  ceasing  to  move  in  the  midst  of  general  ideas 
and  abstract  terms,  we  try  to  bring  more  closely  together  the  nature 
of  things  and  the  conditions  of  improvement 
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THE   SECOND   DAY   OF   DECEMBER,   1859. 

NINE  years  ago  on  the  second  day  of  December,  the  State 
Jof  Virginia  hung  an  aged  man  whom  she  had  convicted 
of  the  crime  of  treason.  On  the  way  to  the  gallows,  the  under- 
taker said  to  him,  '  You  are  more  cheerful  than  I  am/  — '  Yes,' 
the  man  replied  :  *  I  ought  to  be.'  He  had  just  remarked  upon 
the  beautiful  country  through  which  they  were  passing.  Further 
along  he  expressed  his  regret  that  no  citizens  were  allowed  to 
be  present.  He  appeared  to  be  the  most  cheerful  and  con- 
tented of  men  that  day.  Why  not }  He  had  finished  his  work. 
His  fate  would  call  his  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  their  degra- 
dation. His  example  would  inspire  them  anew  with  the  senti- 
ment of  humanity.  Why  should  he  not  contemplate  his  death 
with  satisfaction  t  The  commanding  general  went  to  his  cell  to 
announce  the  time  for  his  execution.  He  found  him  quietly  per- 
fecting some  details  of  his  will.  Looking  up,  he  asked,  *  What 
is  to  be  the  hour,  general }'  —  *  Eleven  o'clock,*  was  the  reply. 
*  Well,  I  will  try  to  finish  in  time,'  he  said,  and  resumed  his 
writing.  One  of  his  biographers  reports,  '  He  was  the  first  to 
ascend  the  scaffold-steps  :  he  advanced  with  a  quick,  elastic 
tread,  threw  off  his  felt  hat  gracefully,  and  ran  his  hand  through 
his  gray  hair.  He  cast  a  glance  about  him,  principally  in  the 
direction  of  the  people  in  the  distance.  He  then  turned  to  his 
jailer,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  no  words  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness."  The  jailer  had  never  kept  a  prisoner  like  him  before. 
He  held  him  in  profoundest  reverence.  While  he  stood  upon 
the  trap,  with  the  cord  about  his  neck,  and  the  white  cowl  drawn 
over  his  head,  '  the  soldiers  marched,  countermarched,  and  took 
position  as  if  in  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  enemy.'  This 
military  display  occupied  so  much  time,  the  jailer  asked  if  he 
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was  not  tired.  '  No,  not  tired  ;  but  don't  keep  me  waiting  longer 
than  is  necessary.*  At  length  the  sheriff  inquired  if  he  would 
hold  a  handkerchief,  and  drop  it  when  ready.  Again  he  re- 
plied, and  these  were  his  last  words :  '  No,  I  do  not  want  it ; 
but  don't  detain  me  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.' 
Half  an  hour  later,  the  physicians  came  on  the  scaffold,  and  pro- 
nounced him  dead. 

He  had  refused  to  be  attended  by  any  clergyman.  None 
could  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  who  did  not  apologize  for 
or  defend  slavery. 

His  wife  was  staying  at  a  hotel  in  a  neighboring  town.  She 
bore  herself  with  fortitude.  Not  until  the  fatal  hour  had  parsed, 
did  she  give  way  to  her  feelings.  The  example  of  her  husband 
nerved  her  to 

'Suffer,  and  be  strong.' 

She  recovered  herself,  and  prepared  for  the  long  journey 
home  with  his  body.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
friends. 

The  following  day  they  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  A  mul- 
titude of  people  thronged  to  the  depot.  Very  soon  the  mayor 
appeared  with  two  hundred  policemen,  entered  the  baggage- 
car,  and  gave  orders  that  the  body  must  be  forwarded  on  its 
way  in  precisely  twenty  minutes.  What  occasion  there  was  for 
this  summary  movement  did  not  appeafr.  The  people  were 
quiet,  and  for  the  most  part  were  evidently  in  sympathy  with 
the  mourners.  It  was  suggested  that  he  was  seized  with  a 
panic  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  law,  the  authority  of  the 
state,  violated  in  the  person  of  the  deceased.  He  could  not 
afford  the  people,  who  were  disposed,  an  opportunity  of  betray- 
ing their  sympathy  with  *  treason.*  The  day  before,  they  had 
assembled  at  the  hour  of  execution  in  a  hall,  and  held  appro- 
priate ceremonies  expressive  of  their  sense  of  horror  at  the 
tragedy  being  enacted. 

In  New- York  City,  beyond  the  quiet  expression  of  sympathy 
of  a  few  personal  friends,  there  were  no  public  demonstrations. 
But,  as  the  cortege  moved  with  the  body  into  the  interior  coun- 
try, the  feeling  was  spontaneous  and  widespread.  The  land- 
lord of  the  American  House,  at  Troy,  showed  with  pride  the 
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clear-cut  autograph  of  the  man  on  his  register :  no  price  had 
tempted  him  to  part  with  it.  There,  and  at  other  points,  the 
people  gathered,  but  were  persuaded  from  forming  processions. 
Along  the  route  through  Vermont,  and  as  the  -party  neared 
their  destination,  grief  and  pride  mingled,  and  many  old  friends 
did  honor  to  the  memory  of  their  brave  neighbor,  Capt.  John 
Brown.  « 

It  was  after  night  had  set  in,  the  party  descended  the  moun- 
tain pass,  and  entered  North  Elba.  Friends  had  been  waiting 
all  the  afternoon  in  Anxious  expectation  of  their  arrival,  and 
now  came  out  with  lights  to  conduct  them  through  the  town. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Mr.  Thomas  Drew  thus  reports  the 
scene  as  they  reached  home  :  *  Mrs.  Brown  alighted  from  the 
carriage  with  difficulty,  being  much  agitated."*  Instantly  there 
was  a  sharp,  low  cry  of  "  Mother !  "  and,  in  answer,  another  in 
the  same  tone  of  mingled  agony  and  tenderness,  "  O  Annie ! " 
and  the  mother  and  daughter  were  locked  in  a  long,  convulsed 
embrace.*  And  the  scene  was  repeated,  as  Sarah  and  Ellen,  and 
Oliver's  widow,  and  Watson's,  came  forward  to  meet  her.  The 
body  of  the  captain  was  buried  on  the  following  day  in  the 
shadow  of  the  great  rock  near  the  house,  as  he  had  requested, 
'the  address  was  made  by  Wendell  Phillips.  Standing  by  the 
open  grave,  he  said,  — 

*  He  has  abolished  slavery  in  Virginia.  You  may  say  this  is  too 
much.  Our  neighbors  are  the  last  men  we  know.  The  hours  that 
pass  us  are  the  ones  we  appreciate  the  least  Men  walked  Boston 
Common  when  night  fell  on  Bunker's  Hill,  and  pitied  Warren,  say- 
ing, *  Foolish  man  !  Thrown  away  his  life  !  Why  did  n't  he  measure 
his  means  better  ? '  We  see  him  standing  colossal  that  day  on  that 
blood-stained  soil,  and  severing  the  tie  that  bound  Boston  to  Great 
Britain.  That  night,  George  III.  ceased  to  rule  in  New  England. 
History  will  date  Virginia  emancipation  from  Harper's  Ferry.  True, 
the  slave  is  still  there.  So,  when  the  tempest  uproots  a  pine  on  your 
hills,  it  looks  green  for  months,  a  year  or  two.  Still,  it  is  timber,  not 
a  tree.  John  Brown  has  loosened  the  roots  of  the  slave  system :  it 
only  breathes,  —  it  does  not  live  hereafter.' 

What  a  spectacle  for  all  generations  !  The  orator  and  prophet 
of  thirty  years  bending  over  the  form  of  the  great  captain 
brought  home  from  his  combat,  victorious  in  death  !  How  com- 
pletely have  his  words  been  fulfilled ! 
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The  present  is  a  fitting  time  to  recall  those  closing  scenes  of 
1859,  and  ask,  What  of  Capt.  Brown's  treason? 

How  events  have  followed  and  justified  his  deed ! 

In  less  than  two  years  after  the  execution  of  Brown,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Virginia  were  in  arms  against  the  na- 
tional government,  and  had  themselves  been  branded  as  rebels. 
Here  is  treason  under  two  aspects.     Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
Virginia  marching  on  the  capital  of  the  nation.     Some  pro- 
fess to  see  no  difference,  and  regard  both  as  equally^odious. 
Others  are  not  so  blind.    Treason,  considered  merely  as  the 
act  of  levying  war  against  established  governments  to  throw 
off  their  yoke,  and  disclaim  further  allegiance,  has  come  to 
be  looked  upon  in  most  instances  with  approval     It  is  not  in 
itself  odious ;  for  many  times  has  success  vindicated  it,  and 
made  it  appear  otherwise.     When  Patrick  Henry  exclaimed  in 
the  Virginia  House  of  Deputies,  *  If  that  be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it,*  he  uttered  that   defiance  of  established  law  and 
government  which  modem  times  justify.     It  is  because  we  are 
passing  out  from  the  semblance  of  things  to  a  discernment  of 
realities.     I  know  of  one  man  who  still  believes  that  the  sun 
goes  round  the  earth.     But  mankind  generally  have  lost  the 
old  illusion,  and  concede,  that,  to  get  its  day  and  night,  the 
earth  itself  must  shift  and  turn  for  the  blaze  of  the  steady  sun. 
So  we  are  learning  that,  government,  because  it  has  after  some 
fashion  got  established,  is  not  for  that  reason  the  standard  of 
an  absolute  right.     It  can  pronounce  no  real  verdict  of  treason 
against  any  man  except  it  be  moral  as  well  as  political.     It 
must  respect  the  moral  laws.     Governments  are  not  suns,  but 
earths  ;   they  are  not  stationary  orbs,  but  revolving  planets ; 
they  are  not  absolute  and  arbitrary,  but  subject  and  dependent. 
The  earlier  theories  conceded  authority  to  government  on  the 
mere  ground  of  its  possessing  power  to  enforce  its  will.     The 
progress  which  mankind  are  now  making,  in  unfolding  the  sci- 
entific method  of  the  moral  universe,  is  correcting  this  mis- 
take.    The   phrase  'higher  law'  has  become  notorious  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.     A  legitimate  government  is  now  best  de- 
fined as  one  that  subordinates  itself  to  right  reason^  and  spends 
its  whole  force  in  protecting  men  in  their  lives  and  property 
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against  whatever  violation  of  that.  I  remember  reading,  in 
1850,  a  debate,  in  which  Webster  and  Seward  took  part,  which 
seems  to  cover  the  entire  ground.  Mr.  Webster  was  declaim- 
ing with  majestic  rhetoric  against  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  the  territories  of  New  Mexico.  *  Nature/  he  said,  had  pro- 
hibited slavery  there,  '  in  the  very  formation  of  the  country  ; ' 
and  then  in  a  tone  of  triumph  he  asked,  *  Shall  we  re-enact  the 
laws  of  God  ? '  Mr.  Seward  quietly  replied,  *  God  forbid  that 
we  should  enact  any  other  than  the  laws  of  God.' 

It  has  come  to  pass  that  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  holds 
governments,  however  established,  as  it  holds  individuals, 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  equity.  Hence  we  have  a  new  defi- 
nition of  treason.  The  rebel  is  not  always  the  traitor.  It  may 
be  the  treason  of  government  which  he  has  undertaken  to  op- 
pose. If  that  appear  in  the  final  count  when  the  world  makes 
up  its  verdict,  whatever  may  have  been  the  measure  of  his  fail- 
ure or  of  his  success,  we  see  the  majesty  of  the  moral  law  is 
vindicated,  the  charge  of  treason  is  laid  at  the  right  door. 
If  John  Brown's  act  was  treasonable,  his  treason  and  that  of 
the  State  of  Virginia  were  as  dissimilar  in  character  as  light 
and  darkness.  His  was  the  presence  of  the  moral  light  which 
ignored  or  sought  to  banish  political  darkness.  It  was  at  the 
most  merely  political.  And  the  glory  or  shame  of  that  kind  of 
treason,  as  we  know  full  well,  is  in  precisely  that  ratio  in  which 
it  is  successfully  maintained.  No  finer  specimen  of  a  political 
traitor  is  known  in  histoty  than  George  Washington.  But, 
when  he  held  the  sword  of  Cornwallis,  from  that  day  he  be- 
came '  His  Excellency,*  the  *  pure  patriot,*  and  the  *  father  of 
his  country,*  so  acknowledged  by  the  government  against 
which  he  fought.  His  political  treason  was  his  badge  of  loy- 
alty. He  was  a  rebel  against  King  George,  but  not  against 
the  moral  law.  The  king  was  the  rebel.  He  cast  his  sword 
into  the  scale  against  justice.     There  is  no  treason  but  that. 

So  the  world  draws  the  lines  between  Capt-  Brown  and 
the  State  of  Virginia.  It  does  not  allow  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  two  acts  of  resistance  to  an  established  gov- 
ernment. It  goes  behind  the  form  of  government,  and  ques- 
tions its  credentials,  judges  the  obligation  of  the  citizen  ;  and, 
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if  it  finds  that  his  was  a  loyalty  higher  than  any  human  law 
not  founded  in  justice  could  inspire  or  command,  it  honors  dis- 
obedience. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  world  is  prepared  at  the  moment  to 
render  this  verdict.  It  is  the  verdict  of  history.  Probably,  at 
the  time  of  Brown's  execution,  not  ten  men  in  a  thousand  were 
able  to  satisfy  even  themselves  how-  it  was  that  he  was  not 
'justly  hanged,'  nor  show  how  Mr.  Seward,  in  saying  that  he 
was,  had  betrayed  his  own  doctrine.  But  the  instinct,  the 
truly  loyal  feeling,  of  mankind  steadily  refuses  any  verdict  of 
guilt.  What  else  means  this  hallelujah  chorus  now  sung  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  this  outburst  of  every  noble  mind  ; 
this  tribute  from  all  the  heroes  of  every  land, — men  of  letters, 
men  of  war,  and  men  of  peace,  —  everywhere  waking  to  notes 
of  good  will  the  expression  of  just  and  generous  sentiments  ?  , 
How  else  shall  we  interpret  the  quick  sense  of  our  own  first 
loyal  soldiers  who  caught  up  the  refrain,  — 

'  His  soul  goes  marching  on,'  — 

To  sing  it  down  the  streets  of  New  York,  a  loyal  defiance  to 
the  guns  of  Sumter  ?  Through  the  streets  of  Baltimore  they 
sang  the  same,  as  they  wet  the  pavements  with  their  blood. 
Into  the  defenceless  capital  they  marched,  re-echoing  still  the 
same  song  of  cheer.  And,  on  every  battle-field  that  followed, 
no  other  strain  so  stirred  and  nerved  the  defenders  of  liberty. 
He  was  a  competent  man  to  speak  for  himself,  as  all  who 
met  him  during  the  excitement  of  his  arrest  and  trial  bore 
witness.  Gov.  Wise  could  hardly  keep  from  embracing  him, 
such  was  the  magnetic  power  of  this  new  hero.  He  declares 
'  They  are  mistaken  who  take  him  to  be  a  madman.  He  is 
a  bundle  of  the  best  nerves  I  ever  saw  cut  and  thrust  and 
bleeding  and  in  bonds.  He  is  a  man  of  clear  head,  of  courage,  ' 
fortitude,  and  simple  ingenuousness.  He  is  cool,  collected,  and 
indomitable  ;  and  he  inspired  me  with  great  trust  in  his  integ- 
rity as  a  man  of  truth.'  And  Col.  Washington,  who  was  Brown's 
prisoner  in  the  arsenal,  testifies,  '  He  was  the  coolest  and 
firmest  man  I  ever  saw  in  defying  danger  and  death.  With  one 
son  dead  by  his  side,  and  another  shot  through,  he  felt  the 
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pulse  of  his  dying  son  with  one  hand,  and  held  his  rifle  with 
the  other,  and  commanded  his  men  with  the  utmost  composure, 
encouraging  them  to  be  firm,  and  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
they  could/  Add  the  testimony  of  his  two  sons,  who  speak 
with  the  eloquence  of  martyrdom  for  the  honor  and  fame  of 
their  father.  They  believed  in  the  old  man,  in  his  wisdom,  his 
integrity,  in  the  ideas  that  inspired  his  life.  They  were  them- 
selves chips  of  the  old  block  —  of  his  soul,  as  well  as  of  his  flesh 
and  blood.  Add  the  testimony  of  all  the  nineteen  whom  the 
frightened  Virginians  counted  as  three  hundred ;  of  Coppie, 
the  two  Thompsons,  of  Hazlit,  Green,  Copeland,  and  the  others, 
who  were  '  under  such  drill,*  as  the  papers  had  it,  that  '  the 
word  of  the  cool  old  man  with  a  long  white  beard  was  law  to 
them.'  When  you  think  of  it,  it  is  no  small  justification  of  his 
plan,  that  nineteen  men,  against  whom  little  or  nothing  could 
be  reproachfully  said,  but  who  were  men  of  sense  and  good 
moral  characters,  should  sanction  it,  not  only  with  words  of  ap- 
proval, but  with  bona-fide  deeds,  selling  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
they  could.  No  small  justification  of  the  plan,  and  of  the  man, 
I  say,  that  friend  and  foe,  sons  and  neighbors,  should  bear  so 
much  concurrent  testimony. 

But  he  speaks  best  for  himself  in  the  simple  story  that  has 
been  preserved  of  his  bearing  from  the  moment  when  he  was 
overpowered  and  taken  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  Those  who 
have  called  him  insane  know  not  what  sanity  itself  is.  His 
way  of  repelling  the  plea  of  insanity  his  friends  had  sent  into 
court  was  charming,  and  put  him  on  his  feet  in  the  eyes  of  all 
who  were  present  as  the  most  sane  person  who  had  aught  to 
say.  He  views  the  plea  '  with  contempt  more  than  otherwise  ; ' 
and  says,  '  Insane  persons,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  have 
but  little  ability  to  judge  of  their  own  sanity  ;  and,  if  I  am  in- 
sane, of  course  I  should  think  I  knew  more  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.     But  I  do  not  think  so.' 

Perhaps  no  parties  were  ever  more  thoroughly  disappointed 
in  their  hopes,  than  those  who  sought  conversations  with 
Brown  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  political  capital.  They 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  man  ;  how  to  explain  his  cool, 
dear,  unswerving,  undiscouraged  purpose.    They  expected  to 
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find  him  weak,  disheartened,  confused,  abashed,  and  ready  to 
confess  his  failure,  and  charge  it  back  upon  the  ill  support  or 
bad  faith  of  some  aiders  and  abetters  behind  the  scene.  Not 
so.  The  man  understood  himself,  and  gave  them,  in  his  replies, 
much  to  think  of. 

Scarcely  had  the  news  of  his  capture  been  flashed  over  the 
land,  when  Senator  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Vallandigham 
of  Ohio,  horrified  at  the  treasonable  offense,  rushed  into  his 
presence,  and  began  to  question  him,  hoping,  it  appears,  to  find 
a  score  of  traitors  behind  him  in  the  North.  The  whole  scene 
is  highly  interesting,  and,  in  the  glare  of  more  recent  events, 
very  instructive.  They  found  Brown  lying  on  the  straw,  with 
his  wounds  yet  bleeding. 

Mr.  Mason  said, '  If  you  would  tell  us  who  sent  you  here,  who 
provided  the  means,  that  would  be  information  of  some  value.' 

Brown  replied, '  I  will  answer  faithfully  about  myself,  but  noth- 
ing about  others.* 

Vallandigham  repeated  the  question,  'Who  sent  you  here, 
Mr.  Brown  ? ' 

Brown  replied,  '  No  man  sent  me  here :  it  was  my  own 
prompting,  and  that  of  my  Maker,  or  that  of  the  Devil,  which- 
ever you  please  to  ascribe  it  to.  I  acknowledge  no  man  in  hu- 
man form.* 

Mr.  Mason  interposed,  *  How  do  you  justify  your  acts  ? ' 

Brown  answered,  '  I  think,  my  friend,  that  you  are  guilty  of 
a  great  wrong  against  God  and  humanity,  —  I  say  it  without 
wishing  to  be  offensive,  —  and  it  would  be  perfectly  right  for 
any  one  to  interfere  with  you  so  far  as  to  free  those  you  will- 
fully and  wickedly  hold  in  bondage.  I  do  not  say  this  insult- 
ingly.' 

Mr.  Mason,  —  *  I  understand  that.' 

Brown  continued :  *  I  think  I  did  right,  and  that  others  will 
do  right  who  interfere  with  you  at  any  and  at  all  times.  I  hold 
that  the  golden  rule,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  youl'  applies  to  all  who  would  help  others  to  gain 
their  liberty.' 

A  young  man  in  uniform  interrupts  him  by  asking,  *  What 
in  the  world  did  you  think  you  could  do  here  in  ti|e  State  of 
Virginia  with  nineteen  men  }     You  could  not  do 
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'  Your  ideas  and  mine  on  military  subjects  would  differ  ma- 
terially/ said  Brown. 

To  a  bystander  he  said,  '  I  pity  the  poor  in  bondage,  that 
have  none  to  help  them  :  that  is  why  I  am  here  ;  not  to  gratify 
any  personal  animosity,  revenge,  or  vindictive  spirit* 

To  a  reporter  of  the  *  Herald '  he  said,  *  I  claim  to  be  here  in 
carrying  out  a  measure  I  believe  perfectly  justifiable,  and  not  to 
act  the  part  of  an  incendiary,  but  to  aid  those  suffering  great 
wrong.  I  wish  to  say,  furthermore,  that  you  had  better  —  all 
you  people  at  the  South  —  prepare  yourselves  for  a  settlement 
of  that  question  that  must  come  up  for  settlement  sooner  than 
you  are  prepared  for.  The  sooner  you  are  prepared,  the  better. 
You  may  dispose  of  me  very  easily ;  I  am  nearly  disposed  of 
now :  but  this  question  is  still  to  be  settled,  —  this  negro  ques- 
tion, I  mean  ;  the  end  of  that  is  not  yet' 

The  following  running  conversation  with  an  officer  arrests 
attention :  — 

Officer.  Brown,  suppose  you  had  every  nigger  in  the  United 
States,  what  would  you  do  with  them  ? 

Brown.     Set  them  free. 

Officer.    Your  intention  was  to  convey  them  off,  and  free  them  ? 

Brown.     Not  at  all. 

Officer.  To  set  them  free  would  sacrifice  the  life  of  every  man 
in  this  community. 

Brown.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Officer.     I  know  it     I  think  you  are  fanatical. 

Brown.  And  I  think  you  are  fanatical.  '  Whom  the  gods  would 
destroy,  they  first  make  mad ' ;  and  you  are  mad. 

Officer.    Was  it  your  only  object  to  free  the  negroes  ? 

Brown.     Absolutely  our  only  object 

Officer.     But  you  demanded  and  took  Col.  Washington's  watch. 

Brown.  Yes.  We  intended  freely  to  appropriate  the  property  of 
slaveholders  to  carry  out  our  object  It  was  for  that,  and  only  that, 
and  with  no  design  to  enrich  ourselves  with  any  plunder  whatever. 

On  the  night  Capt  Brown  took  possession  of  the  arsenal 

at  Harper's  Ferry,  he  was  heard  to  say  several  times, '  If  you 

knew  and  understood  my  actions,  you  would  not  blame  me  so 

much.' 

Evexy  one  is  impressed  with  the  sturdy  integrity  which  sus- 

i 
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tained  this  man  in  the  presence  of  disaster  overwhelming  to 
ordinary  courage.  Never  for  a  moment  did  he  lose  faith  in  the 
woilc  he  had  done  and  was  doing.  He  still  kept  his  command- 
ing idea  of  freeing  the  slaves  in  view.  Whatever  might  happen 
to  him,  nothing  could  hinder  emancipation.  Defeated  in  a 
small  scheme,  he,  with  shackles  about  his  feet,  felt  himself,  by 
God*s  grace,  the  captain  of  a  vaster  one,  making  his  jailer,  and 
all  who  approached  him,  wonder  that  he  was  so  cheerful.  He 
turned  his  imprisonment  into  a  crusade.  His  cell  became  the 
chapel  of  the  Most  High,  and  himself  the  high  priest  of  his 
century.  To  a  Quaker  lady,  who  had  written  him  in  a  letter  of 
great  sympathy,  though  she  '  could  not  approve  of  bloodshed,* 
*  If  the  American  people  honor  Washington  for  resisting  with 
bloodshed  for  seven  years  an  unjust  tax,  how  much  more  ought 
thee  to  be  honored  for  seeking  to  free  the  poor  slaves,*  he  re- 
plied, — 

*  You  know  that  Christ  once  armed  Peter.  So  also  in  my  case,  I 
think  he  put  a  sword  into  my  hand,  and  there  continued  it  so  long 
as  he  saw  best,  and  then  kindly  took  it  from  me.'  ....  *  I  do  not 
feel  conscious  of  guilt  in  taking  up  arms  ;  and  had  it  been  in  behalf 
of  the  rich  and  powerful,  the  intelligent,  the  great,  as  men  count 
greatness,  —  of  those  who  form  enactments  to  suit  themselves,  and 
corrupt  others,  or  some  of  their  friends,  —  that  I  interfered,  suffered, 
sacrificed,  and  fell,  it  would  have  been  doing  very  well.* 

In  other  similar  letters  he  writes  as  follows  :  — 

*  As  I  believe  most  firmly  God  reigns,  I  cannot  believe  that  any- 
thing I  have  done,  suffered,  or  may  yet  suffer,  will  be  lost  to  the 
cause  of  God  or  of  humanity.  And,  before  I  began  my  work  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  I  felt  assured  that  in  the  worst  event  it  would  certainly 
pay.  I  often  expressed  that  belief;  and  I  can  now  see  no  possible 
cause  to  alter  my  mind.  I  am  not  as  yet,  in  the  main,  at  all  disap- 
pointed. I  have  been  a  good  deal  disappointed  as  regards  myself  in 
not  keeping  up  to  my  own  plans  :  but  I  now  feel  entirely  reconciled 
to  that,  even ;  for  God's  plan  was  infinitely  better,  no  doubt,  or  I 
should  have  kept  to  my  own.  Had  Samson  kept  to  his  determina- 
tion of  not  telling  Delilah  wherein  his  great  strength  lay,  he  would 
probably  have  never  overturned  the  house.  I  did  not  tell  Delilah, 
but  I  was  induced  to  act  very  different  from  my  better  judgment ;  and 
1  have  lost  my  two  noble  boys,  and  other  friends,  if  not  my  two  eyes.' 
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*  Christ,  the  great  captain  of  liberty^  as  well  as  of  salvation,  and 
who  began  his  mission  by  proclaiming  it,  saw  fit  to  take  from  me  a 
sword  of  steel  after  I  had  carried  it  for  a  time  :  but  he  has  put  another 
in  my  hand,  —  the  sword  of  the  spirit ;  and  I  pray  God  to  make  me 
a  faithful  soldier  wherever  he  may  send  me,  not  less  on  the  scaffold 
then  when  surrounded  by  my  warmest  sympathizers.* 

*  Allow  me  to  say  here,  notwithstanding  "  my  soul  is  among  lions,** 
still  I  believe  that  God  in  very  deed  is  with  me.  You  will  not  there- 
fore feel  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  "joyful  in  all  my  tribula- 
tions ;**  that  I  do  not  feel  condemned  of  Him  whose  judgment  is  just, 
nor  of  my  own  conscience.  Nor  do  I  feel  degraded  by  my  im- 
prisonment, my  chains,  or  my  prospect  of  the  gallows.  I  have  not 
only  been  (though  utterly  unworthy)  permitted  to  "suffer  affliction  with 
God*s  people,"  but  have  also  had  a  great  many  rare  opportunities  for 
"  preaching  righteousness  in  the  great  congregation.'*  * 

*  I  wish  I  could  write  you  about  a  few  only  of  the  interesting  times 
I  here  experience  with  different  classes  of  men,  clergymen  among  others.' 

'  I  have  many 'opportunities  for  faithful  plain-dealing  with  the  more 
powerful,  influential  class  in  this  region,  which  I  trust  are  not  entirely 
misimproved.  I  humbly  trust  that  I  firmly  believe  that  God  reigns, 
and  I  think  I  can  truly  say,  "  Let  the  earth  rejoice."  * 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  he  sends  the  following  message  :  — 

*  Say  to  my  poor  boys  never  to  grieve  for  one  moment  on  my  ac- 
count ;  and,  should  many  of  you  live  to  see  the  time  when  you  will 
not  blush  to  own  your  relation  to  old  John  Brown,  it  will  not  be  more 
strange  than  many  things  that  have  happened.  I  feel  a  thousand 
times  more  on  account  of  my  sorrowing  friends  than  on  my  own  ac- 
count.    So  far  as  I  am  concerned^  "  I  count  it  all  joy.**  * 

Perhaps  his  last  interview  with  his  wife  was  the  most  trying 
to  him.  It  is  a  scene  one  is  "afraid  to  describe.  Captain  Avis, 
the  jailer,  reported  that  when  he  led  Mrs.  Brown  into  the  cell, 
her  husband  rose,  and  received  her  in  his  arms.  No  word  was 
spoken,  but  their  silence  was  more  eloquent  than  speech.  They 
stood  thus  for  some  minutes,  Mrs.  Brown  resting  her  head  upon 
her  husband's  breast,  and  clasping  his  neck  with  her  arms.  At 
leng^  they  sat  down. 
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'  John  Brown  spoke  first.  "  Wife,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said. 

' "  My  dear  husband,  it  is  a  hard  fate." 

' "  Well,  well,  cheer  up.  We  must  all  bear  it  in  the  best  manner 
we  can.     I  believe  it  is  all  for  the  best." 

* "  Our  poor  children  !  —  God  help  them  ! " 

*  "  Those  that  are  dead  to  this  world  are  angels  in  another.  How 
are  all  those  still  living  ?  Tell  them  their  father  died  without  a  single 
regret  for  the  course  he  has  pursued  ;  that  he  is  satisfied  he  is  right 
in  the  eyes  of  God  and  of  all  just  men."  * 

This  much  I  think  is  to  be  gathered  from  all  the  facts  that 
have  been  brought  to  light:  Capt.  Brown  believed  in  Amer- 
ica as  she  ought  to  be,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  on 
his  own  responsibility  the  'vast,  big  job'  of  reconstructing  her 
upon  that  basis.  He  accepted  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
fully.  To  his  mind  it  meant  what  it  said,  and  no  iota  less.  He 
wrote  his  own  constitution,  making  the  Golden  Rule  the  comer- 
stone.  I  notice  that  no  man  ever  openly  objected  to  that  as  a 
fundamental  law,  even  in  Virginia.  Virginians  diflfered  with 
Brown  in  applying  its  meaning ;  accepting  the  decisions  of 
Chief-Justice  Taney.  He  put  his  own  construction  upon  it,  and 
tested  his  sincerity  by  putting  himself  in  the  slave's  place.  He 
was  loyal  to  humanity.  His  was  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity. 
He  did  not  stop  to  count  the  cost  to  himself,  nor  6ver  showed 
the  least  of  prudence  in  that  direction.  He  did  not  believe  in 
moral  L»uasion  for  the  work  of  abolishing  American  slavery,  any 
more  than  the  peoplp  of  the  North  did  for  preserving  the  Union 
two  years  later.  He  believed,  as  another  has  said,  '  in  putting 
the  thing  through.'  Yet  how  often  cool  calculators  have  moral- 
ized upon  his  action,  and  pronounced  it  barbarous  as  well  as 
impracticable  !  —  the  difference  between  them  and  him  being, 
he  would  risk  his  life  to  rescue  others,  they  theirs  only  to  save 
themselves. 

What  grave  sincerity,  what  unalloyed  virtue,  what  magnani- 
mous wisdom,  shines  through  the  child-like,  simple  eloquence 
of  his  speech  at  his  trial  !  The  whole  scene  of  passing  sen- 
tence,—  the  courteous  manner  of  the  judge,  the  respectful  si- 
lence of  the  crowded  assembly,  the  composure  of  the  old  man 
as  he  lay  stretched  upon  his  pallet,  the  single  person  in  the  hall 
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not  visibly  agitated, — was  calculated  to  produce  a  lasting 
effect  even  upon  those  who  had  been  clamoring  for  his  execu- 
tion. This  decorum  was  broken  only  by  '  the  clapping  of  the 
hands  of  one  man/  who  was  immediately  removed  by  order  of 
the  judge*  His  conduct  was  severely  censured  by  all,  and  they 
were  afterwards  eager  to  explain  that  he  was  not  a  resident  of 
their  county.  Being  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say  why 
sentence  should  not  be  pronounced  upon  him,  Brown  rose,  and 
said :  — 

*  I  have,  may  it  please  the  Court,  a  few  words  to  say.  In  the  first 
place,  I  deny  everything  but  what  I  have  all  along  admitted,*of  a  de- 
sign on  my  part  to  free  slaves.  I  intended  certainly  to  have  made  a 
clean  thing  of  that  matter ;  as  I  did  last  winter  when  I  went  into  Mis- 
souri, and  there  took  slaves  without  the  snapping  of  a  gun  on  either 
side,  moving  them  through  the  country,  and  finally  leaving  them  in 
Canada.  I  designed  to  have  done  the  same  thing  again  on  a  larger 
scale.  That  was  all  I  intended  to  do.  I  never  did  intend  murder  or 
treason,  or  the  destruction  of  property,  or  to  excite  or  incite  the  slaves 
to  rebellion  or  to  make  insurrection.  I  have  another  objection,  and 
that  is  that  it  is  unjust  that  I  should  suffer  such  a  penalty.  Had  I 
interfered  in  the  manner  which  I  admit,  and  which  I  admit  has  been 
fairly  proved,  —  for  I  admire  the  truthfulness  and  candor  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  in  this  case,  —  had  I  so  in- 
terfered in  behalf  of  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  intelligent,  the  so-called 
great,  or  in  behalf  of  any  of  their  friends,  either  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  wife,  or  children,  or  any  of  that  cUss,  and  suffered  and 
sacrificed  what  I  have  in  this  interference,  it  would  have  been  all 
right,  and  every  man  in  this  court  would  have  deemed  it  an  act  worthy 
of  reward  rather  than  punishment.  This  Court  acknowledges  too,  as 
I  suppose,  the  validity  of  the  law  of  God.  I  see  a  book  kissed,  which 
I  suppose  to  be  the  Bible,  or  at  least  the  New  Testament,  which 
teaches  me  that  all  things  whatsoever  I  would  that  men  should  do  to 
me,  I  should  do  even  so  to  them.  It  teaches  me  further  to  remem- 
ber them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them.  I  endeavored  to  act 
up  to  that  instruction.  I  say  I  am  yet  too  young  to  understand  that 
God  is  any  respecter  of  persons.  I  believe  that  to  have  interfered  as 
I  have  done,  as  I  have  always  freely  admitted  I  have  done,  in  behalf 
of  his  despised  poor,  is  no  wrong,  but  right.  Now,  if  it  is  deemed 
necessary  that  I  should  forfeit  my  life  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends 
of  justice,  and  mingle  my  blood  further  with  the  blood  of  my  chil- 
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dren,  and  with  the  blood  of  millions  in  this  slave  country  whose  rights 
are  disregarded  by  wicked,  cruel,  and  unjust  enactments,  I  say  let 
it  be  done.  Let  me  say  one  word  further.  I  feel  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  treatment  I  have  received  on  my  trial.  Considering  all  the 
circumstances,  it  has  been  more  generous  than  I  expected.  But  I 
feel  no  consciousness  of  guilt.  I  have  stated  from  the  first  what  was 
my  intention,  and  what  was  not.  I  never  had  any  design  against  the 
liberty  of  any  person,  nor  any  disposition  to  commit  treason,  or  excite 
slaves  to  rebel  or  make  any  general  insurrection.  I  never  encouraged 
any  man  to  do  so,  but  always  discouraged  any  idea  of  that  kind.  Let 
me  say  also,  in  regard  to  the  statements  made  by  some  of  those  who 
were  connected  with  me,  I  fear  it  has  been  stated  by  some  of  them 
that  I  have  induced  them  to  join  me,  but  the  contrary  is  true.  I  do 
not  say  this  to  injure  them,  but  as  regretting  their  weakness.  Not 
one  but  joined  me  of  his  own  accord,' and  the  greater  part  at  their 
own  expense.  A  number  of  them  I  never  saw,  and  never  had  a  word 
of  conversation  with,  till  the  day  they  came  to  me,  and  that  was  for 
the  purpose  I  have  stated.     Now  I  am  done.' 

We  talk  of  governmeut  and  of  treason.  Such  loyalty  as  this 
judges  the  government,  and  pronounces  its  notion  of  treason 
a  *  whim.' 

The  weight  I  concede  to  the  character  of  the  man,  as  justi- 
fying his  motive,  is  ample  justification  also  of  his  method.  Yet 
I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  the  details  of  that  method.  It  was 
the  only  method  open  to  him.  The  point  was  for  him  to  strike 
a  blow,  to  do  duty's  service.  The  simplicity  of  the  scheme  is 
his  best  apology.  It  was  of  such  a  character  that  its  moral 
force  would  right  any  disaster  of  the  moment.  Moral  suasion 
was  thus  liberated,  to  complete  victory  or  disarm  defeat  It 
was  not  John  Brown's  rifles,  nor  the  sword  of  Washington, 
he  carried  all  day  Monday  guarding  the  arsenal,  that  was  to 
count ;  but  John  Brown  himself,  —  the  irresistible,  omnipotent 
man  ;  his  victorious  spirit.  That  Brown  did  not  understand  this 
himself  at  first,  but  proves  the  genuineness  of  the  man.  He 
was  more  than  his  deed,  which  served  as  his  introduction. 
Slavery  was  apprised  of  her  eternal  enemy.  '  John  Brown/ 
said  Gov.  Wise,  '  never  asked  to  be  pardoned  ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  he  would  ask  it  if  he  knew  the  asking  would  obtain  it. 
When  some  one  was  urging,  that  Brown,  like  other  Northern 
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Abolitionists,  was  insane,  he  replied,  *  Men  of  that  kind  of  in- 
sanity ought  to  be  hanged/  A  Virginia  gentleman,  standing 
near,  remarked,  *  If  the  North  could  get  his  body,  Massachu- 
setts would  take  the  head,  and  other  Northern  States  other 
parts,  and  each  would  erect  over  its  portion  a  monument  higher 
than  that  at  Bunker  Hill.' 

This  was  the  secret  of  the  terror  which  Brown's  invasion 
wrought.  They  knew  that  he  represented  the  North.  Slav- 
ery was  arrested  in  her  march  by  the  presence  on  her  soil 
of  a  man  who  brought  with  him  Northern  sentiments  crystal- 
ized  into  fact.  Brown  was  a  very  '  stuborn  fact,*  coming  upon 
them  'as  a  thief  in  the  night,'  bringing  with  him  the  judg- 
ment-day, stealing  away  their  darkness.  To  hang  him  was 
worse  than  a  farce  :  it  was  to  seal  their  doom.  The  wise  ones 
half  suspected  this  :  yet  there  was  no  alternative ;  the  forms 
of  power  and  dignity  must  be  respected,  or  nothing  remained 
but  their  immediate  surrender.  The  South  was  not  prepared 
to  concede  so  much  without  a  struggle.  By  utmost  desperation 
she  kept  up  the  show  of  power  six  years.  Yet  rebellion  was 
as  much  of  a  shell  then  as  when  Grant  proved  it  so.  The  war 
shattered  its  defenses,  exhausted  its  energies,  and  cleared  the 
ground  for  the  peace  of  a  new  civilization. 

The  raid  of  Brown  signaled  that  the  hour  was  ripe  for  this 
event.  He  was  the  new  witness  of  the  old  spirit  which  has  led 
the  world  from  the  beginning,  shining  out  amid  the  darkness  of 
ordinary  and  depraved  times;  He  embodied  its  energy.  He 
stood  for  its  conquering  reign.  *  We  saw  the  old  illusion,  the 
soul's  triumph  in  the  midst  of  defeat.  '  No  other  business  has 
the  soul  than  to  say  effectively, '  I  am  : '  achieving  this,  though  in 
a  dungeon,  at  the  stake,  on  the  cross,  it  is  victorious.'  The  sec- 
ond day  of  December,  1859,  closed  one  epoch,  and  opened  the 
next.  It  must  forever  remain  a  memorable  day  in  this  country's 
history. 

Looking  at  events  to-day,  the  C(3untry  seems  yet  groping  in 
the  path  which  Brown  pointed  out.  Following  him  up  the  mount, 
still  it  moves  with  reluctance,  wavering  at  times  to  sound  a  re- 
treat. But  retreat  is  impossible.  To  perform  a  nation's  whole 
duty,  framing  the  laws  to  equally  protect  all  people  as  citizens. 
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is  the  achievement  that  is  before  us.  The  doctrine  of  state 
rights  still  intervenes  to  shield  the  oppressor.  But  no  principle 
is  more  fraught  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  republic, 
than  this  of  guarding  its  citizens  against  state  usurpations. 
Uniform  rules  of  suffrage  for  the  whole  country;  a  central 
government  to  respect,  and  cause  them  to  be  respected,  —  this 
is  what  is  already  forshadowed  in  the  agitation  and  drift  of  the 
hour.  To  plant  the  future  in  the  securities  of  intelligence^  and 
good  will  to  all  men,  is  the  farther  duty  into  the  performance 
of  which  we  shall  be  driven.  So  much  is  included  in  the  motto 
of  the  newly  elected  President :  *  Let  us  have  peace.'  It  is 
the  hour  of  reconstruction.  We  shall  reconstruct  until  our 
methods  are  in  harmony  with  our  aim.  We  shall  answer  this 
prayer  of  peace  by  new  achievements,  surmounting  difficulties 
from  necessity,  and  gain  the  goal  of  a  consistent  and  free  re* 
public.  s.  H.  ic 


PRAYER  OF  PEACE. 

O  HEAVEN,  that  kindly  hold'st  thy  peace  afar, 
Deign  not  to  tender  lesser  terms  to  our 
Poor  race  than  they  are  given  who  build  thy  courts 
Above.    Grant  us  that  .we  redeem  our  earth 
By  thrifty  ways  of  being  just ;  by  faith 
In  Man.    Thy  peace  we  pray :  yet  vain  are  our 
Most  happy  words  !    All  vain  our  faithless  works  I 
Ne'er  may  we  win  the  things  we  seek  and  wait  — 
Our  liberty  and  happiness,  —  forsake 
We  not  our  ancient  sin  against  the  weak. 
Thrice  we  m  costly  blood  thy  principles 
Have  writ,  and  pledged  our  hearts  in  troth  thereto. 
Oh,  never  us  release,  till  we  have  done 
Their  largest  hest    Ah !  then  *  Let  us  have  peace.' 


NO  TES. 


nPHE  following  communications  speak  for  themselves. 

THE  UNITARIAN   NATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  members  of  the  Unitarian  National  Conference,  summoned  to  hold 
their  first  meeting  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,"  Oct.  7,  found  their 
business  anticipated  by  a  few  hours  in  the  preliminary  address,  delivered 
under  the  guise  of  a  sermon,  by  Dr.  Bellows,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  on  Tuesday  evening.  To  some  of  the  hearers  at  least,  the  sur- 
prise was  an  unpleasant  one.  Religious  hunger  is  not  unknown  even  to 
misbelieving  Radicals.  Men  who  have  seldom  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  a 
word  of  good  cheer,  when  called  to  meet  their  brethren  in  conferences, 
commonly  assemble  with  a  desire,  that,  in  preparatory  religious  exercises, 
their  souls  may  find  the  refreshment  it  is  their  constant  endeavor  to  give  to 
others.  Such  men  can  hardly  have  enjoyed  —  save  in  the  odd  sense  in 
which  people  are  said  to  "  enjoy  bad  health  "  —  a  discourse  which  was  void 
alike  of  light  and  warmth.  Tuesday's  "sermon,"  frankly  criticised,  was 
simply  an  ecclesiastical  speech,  the  hasty  preparation  of  which  was  shown 
in  the  looseness  of  its  grammatical  structure,  and  in  its  excessive  length. 
So  long  an  argument  on  the  questions  appointed  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Conference  was  unfair  to  men  to  whom  etiquette  forbade  an  expression 
of  dissent,  and  whose  modesty  forbade  them  to  imagine  "  that  their  services 
to  the  denomination  would,"  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
"  entitle  them  to  be  heard  at  any  length?^  Let  no  one,  however,  grumble 
overmuch.  Although  the  "  sermon  "  did  disappoint  the  desires  of  those 
who  had  expected  for  one  hour  in  the  week  to  be  helped  to  some  heavenly 
hight,  and  also  of  those  who  had  indulged  the  credulous  hope  that  the 
preacher's  wanderings  on  three  continents  would  have  given  him  some 
word  of  more  than  wonted  breadth,  the  lecture  did  service  to  the  cause  of 
liberalism.  The  eyes  of  many  were  opened.  For  the  first  time  they  saw 
whither  the  doctor's  ecclesiastical  party  would  lead  them.  Nothing  seems 
to  me  more  unwise,  than  the  opposition  offered,  on  Friday,  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  address.  As  a  finger  pointing  out  the  way  in  which  the  denom- 
ination should  not  walk,  and  in  which,  where  the  true  character  of  the  goal 
to  be  reached  is  seen,  it  certainly  will  not  choose  to  walk,  Tuesday's 
speech  is  of  a  value  far  beyond  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  type  its  printing 
will  consume.    Let  me,  before  leaving  the  discourse,  confess  gratefully  one 
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obligation  to  it  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  heard  frequent  mention  of  bandits 
in  the  stories  told  for  my  amusement,  but  never  was  I  permitted  to  see 
anything  more  romantic  than  a  common  pickpocket  Perhaps  some  were 
offended  when  the  doctor  termed  them  "  intellectual  bandits."  The  phrase 
was  not  complimentary  ;  but  the  doctor,  having  been  to  Italy,  must  know 
better  than  I  what  a  bandit  is  like.  I,  therefore,  accepted  his  dictum,  and 
was  amused,  rather  than  offended,  to  see  an  "  intellectual  bandit "  mirrored 
in  the  glass  when  I  reached  my  room. 

The  only  business  the  space  at  my  disposal  will  allow  me  to  notice,  is 
the  action  taken  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  Preamble.  Notwithstanding 
the  intimation  given  by  the  Boston  '^  Christian  Register,"  that  short  work 
would  be  made  of  any  proposal  to  change  that  sacred  institution,  many  were 
ready  for  the  adventure.  On  Wednesday,  an  informal  meeting  of  such  mem- 
bers as  could  be  hurriedly  got  together  was  held.  There  was  an  evident  de- 
sire to  do  justice  to  those  who  believed  that  the  preliminary  resolution  of 
the  first  Conference  applied  merely  to  executive  work,  and  who  further 
believed  that  the  Syracuse  Conference,  by  its  failure  to  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion prepared  by  Mr.  Abbott  at  its  close,  made  the  Preamble  binding  on 
all  its  members.  There  was  equally  evident  the  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
Radicals  to  secure  freedom  for  themselves,  without  committing  the  whole 
denomination  to  any  Radical  declaration.  Mr.  Blake  and  other  gentlemen 
withdrew  the  amendments  of  which  they  had  given  notice  in  favor  of  a  new 
article  of  the  Constitution  to  be  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose.    This  article  read  as  follows  :  — 

"  Art.  IX.  —  To  secure  the  largest  unity  of  the  spirit,  and  the  widest  prac- 
tical co-operation,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  all  expressions  in  this  Pream- 
ble and  Constitution  are  expressions  only  of  the  majority  of  the  Conference, 
committing  in  no  degree  those  who  object  to  them,  and  depending  wholly 
for  their  effect  upon  the  consent,they  command  on  their  own  merits  from 
the  Churches  here  represented  or  belonging  within  the  circle  of  our  fellow- 
ship ;  and  that  we  heartily  welcome  to  that  fellowship  all  who  desire  to 
work  with  us  in  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God^^ 

It  was  introduced  on  Thursday  morning  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Revs.  R.  CoUyer,  E.  E.  Hale,  and  S.  R.  Calthrop.  The  reso- 
lution sought  to  establish  two  principles,  —  first,  ix^^  individual  interpreta- 
tion or  non-acceptance  of  the  Preamble ;  second,  free  communion  with 
all  societies,  like  those  recently  formed  in  Dover  and  Florence.  Dr.  Bel- 
lows opposed  the  new  article  />/  toto.  His  speech,  that  of  a  narrow  eccle- 
siastic, was  more  than  wanting  in  fact ;  and  when  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Collier, 
taking  up  the  doctor's  glove,  announced  his  readiness  to  throw  in  his  lot 
with  those  from  whom  the  doctor  sought  to  withdraw,  the  hearty  cheers  of 
the  whole  assembly  made  it  plain  that  the  first  half  of  the  battle  was  won. 
■Questions  of  principle  must  be  decided  by  argument,  not  by  threats  of 
resignation.  Dr.  Osgood,  with  real  though  restricted  liberality  and  admi- 
rable tact,  opposed  only  the  second  part  of  the  proposal.     His  speech  was 
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a  good  one,  with  the  exception  of  an  unfortunate  sentence  about  free  love, 
which  I  treat  as  an  extempore  slip.  Dr.  Osgood  is  too  fair  a  man  to  seri- 
ously report  so  foul  a  libel  on  mere  hearsay.  If  he  is  serious,  I  beg  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  America  free  love  thrives  best  on 
Orthodox  soil.  Its  chief  developments  are  rather  hyper-orthodox  than  hete- 
rodox. The  Preamble  leaves  an  open  door  for  Dr.  Noyes  and  ihe  Oneida 
Community.  When  it  is  needful  to  bar  the  door  on  the  Orthodox  side,  it 
will  be  time  to  bar  on  the  other  also,  and  no  sooner.  A  long  debate  fol- 
lowed. On  the  one  side  were  men  like  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  and  Dr. 
Lothrop,  whose  conception  of  Christianity  is  Judaic,  and  whose  Christ  is 
a  history,  an  exclusion,  and  a  finality  :  on  the  other  were  men  of  all 
shades  of  Orthodoxy  or  Heterodoxy,  united  in  asserting  that  freedom  is 
better  than  absolutism  ;  that,  although  freedom  have  Christian  prefixed,  it 
will  not  the  less  welcome  the  Samaritan,  and  all  desiring  to  do  God's  will. 
The  full  victory  which  might  have  been  gained  was  lost  through  the  idea 
being  mistakenly  entertained,  by  those  to  whom  the  amendment  had  been 
intrusted,  that  universal  satisfaction  would  be  given  by  the  omission  of  the 
part  printed  in  italics.  When  the  vote  was  taken,  it  was  believed  that  the 
omitted  clause  could  be  voted  on  subsequently,  the  Rev.  R.  Collyer  having 
undertaken  its  re-introduction.  But  for  this  belief,  a  return  to  the  original 
form  would  probably  have  been  urged  more  strongly.  In  writing  this,  I 
write  history.  That  all  the  gentlemen  concerned  acted  in  the  most  perfect 
good  faith  no  one  can  for  an  instant  doubt  The  amendment  thus  short- 
ened was  carried  by  326  to  12. 

Unsatisfactory  as  the  result  at  first  seems,  fuller  consideration  increases 
my  appreciation  of  it.  The  '*  Liberal  Christian"  tells  us  that  "nothing 
was  gained  beyond  making  explicit  what  was  already  more  than  implied.'* 
Is  that  nothing  ?  A  very  valuable  Radical  gain  I  think.  Explicitness  is  the 
great  virtue  of  Radicalism.  It  boasts  in  knowing  no  strategy,  ni  fighting 
under  true  colors,  in  saying  what  it  means,  in  not  using  Orthodox  phrases 
in  non-natural  senses.  The  worth  of  the  vote,  however,  can  only  be  found 
by  considering  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  a  contrary  result.  In 
that  case  Dr.  Bellows's  wish  would  have  become  explicit  law  ;  a  "  creed  for 
the  next  ten  years  "  would  have  been  established  ;  and  by  the  passage  of 
a  Unitarian  Act  of  Uniformity,  as  infamous  in  principle  as  the  English  act 
of  1662,  a  considerable  number  of  ministers  would  have  been  driven  from 
denominational  communion.  As  things  now  stand,  not  only  all  those 
present  at  the  past  Conference,  but  also  Messrs.  Weiss,  Wasson,  Johnson, 
Potter,  and  others,  can  honorably  take  part  in  the  next.  I  implore  them  not 
lightly  to  refuse  to  do  so.  Were  Theodore  Parker  with  us,  he  would  find 
himself  honored  and  welcomed  before  those  who  persecuted  him  in  the 
name  of  the  Boston  Unitarian  Christ.  Should  circumstances  require  it, 
the  work  left  undone  can  be  completed  in  1870.  The  omitted  clause  was 
not  rejected.  I  have  the  authority  of  a  conservative  member,  for  the  state- 
ment that  a  personal  canvass  of  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  members  con- 
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vinced  him  that  the  majority  of  the  Conference  sympathized  with  Mr. 
Blake  and  other  Radicals,  who  wished  its  retention.  Whether  there  will  be 
need  for  the  re-introduction,  time  only  can  determine.  At  present  the  ques- 
tion is  purely  theoretical.  But  some  two  or  three  societies,  it  is  said, 
would  be  affected  by  the  invitation,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  any 
of  them  would  accept  it.  Mr.  Abbott,  whom  many  desire  to  see  in  the 
Conference,  is  understood  not  to  be  willing  to  come  in.  If  a  good  case 
can  be  made  out  for  further  amendment,  the  late  proceedings  leave  little 
doubt  that  the  next  Conference  will  listen  to  it  So  long,  however,  as  the 
object  to  be  gained  is  merely  theoretical,  the  Free  Religious  Association 
will  do  the  work  better,  than,  with  its  limited  time,  the  Conference  can.  I 
would  urge  on  all  the  readers  of  my  paper,  the  acceptance  of  the  vote  of 
the  Conference  in  the  liberal  sph'it  in  which  it  was  given.  Let  all  who 
have  hitherto  adopted  the  fatal  and  favorite  Radical  policy  of  abstention 
now  come  actively  into  the  Unitarian  organization.  In  much  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  we  can  all  gladly  take  part  Let  us  accomplish  Mr.  Hale^s 
promise,  —  "  talk  little,  and  work  much."  Only  by  the  performance  of  duties 
can  we  establish  rights.  If  we  do  our  share  of  the  common  work,  we  can 
then  demand  that  our  denominational  organization  shall  respect  neither 
persons  nor  doctrines.  We  can  then  secure,  far  more  effectually  than  by 
outside  criticism^  the  passage  of  whatever  further  liberal  measures  may  be 

desired. 

Wm.  Sharman. 


RELIGIOUS    "STRAWS." 

THE  latest  development  of  so-called  "  liberal "  religion  is  the  formation 
in  several  cities  of  associations  known  as  "  The  Union  for  Christian 
W^ork."  While  their  platform  is  sufficiently  catholic  to  embrace  members 
of  all  progressive  Christian  sects,  and  is  quite  unsectarian  within  its  pre- 
scribed "  Christian  "  limits,  it  is  in  the  main  fostered  by  more  advanced 
Unitarians,  though  containing  many  of  Spiritualistic  and  Radical  tenden- 
cies who  do  not  care  to  quarrel  about  names. 

The  first  association  of  this  character  was  formed  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
where  it  has  been  quite  successful  in  provoking  a  revival  of  practical,  lib- 
eral Christianity.  I  am  informed  that  at  the  time  of  its  formation  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  whether  the  word  "  Christian  "  should  not  be  stricken  from 
its  title,  thus  inviting  ^z//,  of  whatever  religion,  into  its  fold,  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  "  Free  Religious  Association  ;  "  but,  on  discussion,  the  majority 
decided  to  retain  the  word,  showing,  as  a  Radical  brother  remarked  to  me, 
that  "  they  were  not  quite  up  to  snuff." 

The  members  of  the  Union  are  divided  into  four  committees,  —  on  edu- 
cation, hospitality,  benevolence,  and  worship  ;  the  objects  of  which  are 
indicated  by  their  names.    On  their  printed  card,  I  find  the  committee  on 
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worship  named  last,  indicating  that  the  Union  gravitates  towards  practical 
rather  than  theoretical  religion. 

I  have  before  me  the  programme  of  servMces  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
rooms  of  the  Union,  lately  opened  in  Providence.  It  contains  nothing 
which  could  offend  the  most  ardent  Radical.  I  am  informed,  by  one  of  its 
"Radical"  members,  that  the  president  of  the  Union,  who  prepared  the 
forms  of  services,  on  consultation  with  him,  struck  from  the  prayer  of 
dedication  a  clause  recognizing  "  the  Lordship  of  Jesus,"  lest  the  Radical 
element  should  fail  to  unite  heartily  in  the  work. 

The  rooms  of  the  Union,  which  are  free  to  all,  comprise  a  library,  reading- 
room,  lecture-room,  and  amusement-room  ;  to  which  latter  place  one  may 
go  and  enjoy  a  game  of  backgammon,  billiards,  dominos,  or  chess,  in  the 
evening.  On  Sundays  the  members  gather  in  their  respective  groups,  and 
discuss  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  of  religious  and  practical  nature.  Every 
one  is  free  to  say  what  he  thinks,  and  to  think  as  he  will.  On  invitation,  I 
attended  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  groups  a  few  weeks  since.  The  subject 
for  discussion  was  announced,  "What  is  Radicalism?"  It  was  defined 
as  "going  to  the  root  of  things  ;  and  Garrison,  Phillips,  and  Theodore 
Parker  were  held  up  as  noteworthy  examples  of  the  Radical  idea.  The 
conservative  element  was  manifested  slightly  in  the  remarks  of  one  gentle- 
man, who  thought  Radicals  were  "  men  of  one  idea,"  "  impracticable  in  their 
notions  ;  "  but  they  seemed  very  well  united  in  a  belief  that  Radicalism 
was  a  good  thing,  —  in  fact,  the  only  ground,  consistent  with  an  honest  and 
earnest  purpose,  on  which  they  could  stand. 

The  question  being  presented  in  another  form,  —  "  Is  there  any  idea  so 
radical  that  the  world  is  not  progressing  towards  it  .^  "  —  a  little  diversity 
was  developed  on  minor  points,  though  a  unanimous  negative  seemed  to 
be  given  in  the  main."  They  evidently  believed  in  progress.  Branching 
off  into  various  developments  of  the  Radical  idea,  a  unanimous  vote  was 
obtained  against  slavery  and  capital  punishment ;  and  the  greatest  surprise 
was  expressed,  that  Massachusetts,  so  much  in  advance  in  many  things, 
yet  retained  that  barbarous  code  on  her  statute-books.  Rhode  Island 
abolished  capital  punishment  years  ago,  against  the  organized  opposition 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  ;  but  now  looks  upon  it  as  more  barbarous  than  the 
thumb-screws  of  the  slaveholder,  or  the  tortures  of  the  inquisition.  It  was 
recognized  that  the  Orthodox  Church,  so  long  the  "bulwark  of  slavery,"  is 
now  the  chief  support  of  legalized,  cold-blooded  murder  in  Massachusetts. 

The  peace  question  provoked  division  ;  some  maintaining  the  right  of 
war  in  defense  of  principles  or  persons,  while  others  took  the  radical  peace 
view. 

The  present  condition  of  the  church  organizations  in  Providence  is  sug- 
gestive. Three  Orthodox  and  two  Baptist  churches  are  without  pastors, 
and,  to  fill  up  their  depleted  ranks,  two  churches  are  being  consolidated  into 
one  ;  while  the  "  Union  "  holds  crowded  Sunday  services  in  the  Academy 
of  Music,  and  in  the  same  evenings  the  Universalists  fill  the  largest  hall 
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in  the  city  to  listen  to  their  speakers.  Two  years  ago  the  leading  Ortho- 
dox clergyman  in  the  city  refused  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  (Conserva- 
tive Unitarian)  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  a  man  of  notably  pure  life  and  character, 
lest  he  should  seem  to  sanction  his  belief.  Now  a  young  and  more  pro- 
gressive man  fills  Dr.  Hall's  place,  and  the  Orthodox  divine  is  powerless 
to  sweep  back  the  tide  with  his  worn-out  broom. 

The  Unitarians,  at  their  recent  convention  in  this  city  (New  York),  com- 
promised again  on  their  creed,  but  were  pushed  forward  a  step  in  advance, 
in  spite  of  the  threatened  "  secession  "  of  Dr.  Bellows.  All  this  means 
that  the  Radical  element  has  developed  far  more  power  than  the  timid  Con- 
servatives dreamed  of,  and  the  church  hastens  to  protect  itself  against 
threatened  dissolution.  It  is  of  no  use,  Messrs.  Unitarians,  to  set  up 
your  little  railing  to  keep  in  the  scattering  flock. 

Having  cleared  the  firm  stone-walls  of  Romanism,  and  the  high  board- 
fence  of  Orthodoxy,  they  are  not  to  be  stopped  by  your  Virginia  rails. 
They  have  snuffed  the  pure  air  of  freedom,  and  cannot  be  forced  back  into 
folds  so  poorly  ventilated  as  yours. 

All  the  prominent  sects  are  shaken  by  internal  dissensions.  There  is  a 
Tyng  or  a  Malcolm  in  every  one.  Once  having  received  the  divine  light 
at  first  hand,  they  will  no  longer  consent  to  have  it  doled  to  them  through 
stained  glass,  covered  with  the  cobwebs  of  time. 

Freedom  is  the  word  for  this  hour.     Onward  to  complete  fruition  ! 

L.  G.  J. 

New  York,  Oct.  23,  1868. 


The  following  is  the  address  of  John  Weiss  at  the  Free  Religious 
Association  :  — 

I  was  severely  pitied  by  an  old  friend  this  morning,  because  I  was 
coming  here  to  take  my  stand  upon  "  that  rickety  platform  of  Radi- 
calism." Now  that  I  am  here,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  as  safe  as  I 
am  in  any  place  in  God*s  universe.  Underneath  the  platform  of  Rad- 
icalism on  which  I  stand  this  morning,  I  find  the  whole  of  past  time, 
I  find  all  the  great  natures  of  all  the  great  men  who  have  ever  lived, 
who  have  ever  spoken  or  sung  a  word  for  God  or  for  humanity. 
There  is  such  a  phrase  as  the  "  rock  of  ages,"  as  applied  to  the 
infinite  wisdom  and  strength.  Underneath  the  platform  of  these 
religious  ideas,  I  feel  the  rock  of  ages  \  because  I  find  that  every 
age  has  contributed  its  stratum  and  deposit  to  build  it,  and  that, 
standing  here  to-day,  I  stand  upon  the  most  positive  place  I  can 
find  upon  the  earth,  since  I  stand  in  the  last  moment  of  time,  upon 
the  last  deposit  that  God  has  made  in  it,  mixed,  as  it  is,  with  the  hu- 
man nature  of  the  present,  and  all  its  needs  and  contingencies,  and. 
growing,  as  it  does,  out  of  the  human  nature  of  the  past,  with  all  its 
circumstances  and  its  prophecies,  as  the  tree  grows  from  a  root,  for 
the  express  purpose  that  it  may  free  itself  from  the  ground  beneath. 
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where  it  is  dark,  and  spread  its  full  mass  of  foliage  into  the  light  and 
air  and  rain  of  the  ev^r  present  God.  And  if  I  undertake  to  scrape 
off  from  that  tree  its  bark  and  tetter  of  supernaturalisra  ;  if  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  grain  of  the  tree  is  supremely  good  and  sound  and 
sweet,  without  taking  with  it  every  accretion  and  parasite  of  the  past 
which  has  made  its  home  upon  the  outside  of  it,  —  I  do  so,  that  in  my 
way,  with  these  my  brethren  who  believe  in  Radicalism,  I  may  be 
able  to  show  you  what  a  grain,  capable  of  what  a  polish,  what  an 
exquisite  beauty  and  durability,  has  been  concealed  underneath  that 
bark  and  the  thin  crust  of  mythologizing  that  has  gathered  around  it. 

I  never  felt  in  such  a  positive  place  in  all  my  life  as  I  do  now.  I 
never  felt  a  plank  beneath  my  feet  that  was  so  thick,  so  deep.  Thou- 
sands of  years  deep  is  the  wood  of  which  this  plank  is  made :  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years,  with  their  rings  of  daily  pleasure  and  of 
daily  sweetness,  and  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the  smiles 
and  tears  of  all  the  men  and  women  who  have  ever  lived,  have  gone 
into  the  depth  of  the  plank  of  this  platform  ;  and  you  are  called  here 
this  morning,  that  we  may  come  to  meet  you,  and  to  look  you  in  the 
face,  and  say  to  you  that  nowhere  else  can  you  find  a  work  so  posi- 
tive, upon  material  so  durable,  with  thoughts  and  feelings  so  far- 
sighted  and  so  prophecying.  For  we  have  beneath  us  the  idea  of  the 
Infinite  God,  father  of  all  men  and  women,  the  infinite,  ever-present, 
ever-creating  Providence,  who  works  for  our  behoof,  and  for  the  cause 
of  his  laws  and  of  his  truths  by  laws.  I  feel  beneath  me  that  vital 
and  irresistible  tendency  which  no  denomination,  no  creed,  no  man, 
no  sect,  can  stifle  or  can  put  aside  ;  the  mighty  desire,  that  lives  in 
all  hearts,  to  know  how  it  is  that  God,  the  infinite  Father,  brings  his 
truths  to  pass,  and  makes  every  day,  and  day  after  day,  a  perpetual 
revelation  and  expression  of  his  presence.  Beneath  me,  I  feel  your 
desire,  and  the  desire  of  all  mankind,  to  understand  God's  presence 
upon  the  earth,  in  every  righteous  cause,  in  every  central  truth,  in 
every  tendency  that  sweetens  and  harmonizes,  in  all  social  and  phil- 
anthropic science,  in  that  which  drains  and  irrigates  and  defecates 
infected  districts,  in  that  which  saves  men  and  women  from  miasma 
and  cholera,  that  brings  pure  air,  clean  quarters,  and  a  great  margin 
of  space  for  comfort  to  all  mankind,  however  miserable  they  may 
seem  to  us  to  be  today.  1  feel  beneath  me  the  irresistible  desire  of 
all  men's  hearts  for  permanence  and  continuance  of  living,  either 
within  or  without  a  body,  —  the  old,  primeval  rock  of  personal  im- 
mortality. Is  there  anything  more  positive  than  that?  What  will 
you  bring  me  ?  What  will  you  bring  into  this  hall  to-day  that  will 
compare  with  the  positiveness  of  the  presence  of  the  infinite  God  and 
of  his  truths  in  the  heart  of  mankind,  and  the  desire  of  all  men  and 
women  for  personal  continuance  of  existence  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
finite truths  of  God  ? 

Somebody  said  to  me  also  as  I  came  here,  "  Your  ideas  are  very 
fine,  and  we  can  detect  them  scattered  all  over  the  world,  like  gold, 
which,  the  most  widely  distributed  of  minerals,  crops  out  upon  the 
surface  everywhere.  Your  ideas  are  beautiful  ;  they  may  be  what 
you  call  central  and  organizing  ideas  :  but  you  have  left  all  the  heart 
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out  of  the  concern.  You  have  got  a  few  very  superfine  speculations 
about  the  Divine  Mind  and  human  nature  ;  but  you  have  omitted  all 
the  tenderness  and  pathos,  all  the  sweet  smiles  and  delights  of  human 
existence,  all  the  yearning,  all  the  longing,  all  the  filial  clutching  for 
the  Divine  Hand,  all  the  trust  in  Providence,  and  all  the  sweet  con- 
tent which  makes  one  day  succeed  another,  keeps  all  men  and 
women  alive,  and  prevents  them  from  committing  suicide.  It  has  all 
gone  overboard.     You  have  emptied  the  baby  out  with  the  bath." 

I  should  like  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "  heart."  It 
seems  to  me,  when  people  use  the  word  "  heart "  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  they  want  to  have  a  monopoly  of  Providence ;  that  they 
would  like  to  have  a  channel  of  Divine  Providence  within  their  house, 
on  tap,  where  they  can  turn  it  on  like  gas  or  water.  They  are  not 
content  with  trusting  to  the  infinite  laws  which  are  inevitable  and 
irrepressible,  whatsoever  we  may  say  or  think  about  it ;  and  every 
one  of  them  is  constructed  for  our  supremest  good,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  our  best  advantage,  so  that,  as  the  Scripture  says,  not  even 
a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  his  care.  But  it  falls,  and  it 
cannot  help  falling.  It  is  hard  for  the  sparrow  to  drop  ;  perhaps  it 
twitters  a  continual  dread  of  falling,  or  desire  that  it  may  be  saved 
from  falling.  But  shall  a  man  twitter  too,  and  try  to  bribe  the  Infin- 
ite Law  with  prayers,  and  to  besiege  the  Infinite  Presence  with  sup- 
plications that  this  thing  or  that  thing  may  come  to  pass,  that  this 
or  that  may  not  occur,  or  that  he  may  be  saved  from  anything, 
whether  more  or  less  piteous  and  grievous,  while  all  the  time  one 
thing  is  pleasure  and  another  thing  is  pain,  that  is  joy  and  this  is 
grief,  all  the  time  there  is  law,  Providence,  the  Infinite  Presence  ? 
The  manliest  heartfulness  that  1  can  conceive  of  is  that  of  the  person 
who  throws  himself  directly  into  the  bosom  of  the  Infinite  Presence, 
and  says  to  it,  "  Come  what  may,  let  what  will  happen  to  my  house, 
to  my  family,  to  my  children,  to  my  office,  to  my  future,  I  will  not  be 
so  mean  as  to  expect  from  thee  comfort  merely,  tb  derive  from  thee 
immunity,  to  claim  a  share  in  providence.  I  want  to  be  built  by  thy 
providence  ;  to  be  organized  by  that  which  thou  shalt  send  me.  Here 
I  am.  Take  me  ;  take  the  whole  of  me,  —  my  heart,  my  soul,  my 
emotions,  my  intelligence  ;  take  my  soul  and  body  into  thyself;  and 
let  me  be,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  the  gentle  and  filial  and  trusting  sub- 
ject of  thy  law."  That  is  what  I  mean  by  having  a  heart  towards 
God. 

And  we  have  a  heart  towards  man.  Do  you  tell  me  that  when 
Radicalism  takes  its  stand  upon  the  platforms  of  America,  by  the  side 
of  the  negro,  and  insists  upon  his  rights,  upon  his  suffrage,  upon  his 
immunities,  and  upon  the  opportunities  we  ourselves  so  love  and  en- 
joy, and  so  confide  and  place  our  future  in,  —  that  we  have  no  heart  ? 
Do  you  tell  me  that  when  we  take  up  the  cause  of  woman,  and  desire 
to  see  her  educated  like  ourselves,  and  standing,  if  she  can,  where  we 
stand,  and  doing,  if  she  can,  what  we  do, —  at  any  rate,  doing  what 
she  can  \  when  we  seek  to  give  her  that  greatest  of  all  boons  that  can 
be  given  to  God's  children,  opportunity^  —  that  we  have  no  heart  ?  I 
tell  you,  my  radical  friends  and  listeners,  that  in  America,  heart  is  be- 
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lief  in  the  moral  law.  Yes,  it  is  belief  in  justice,  it  is  belief  in  equal- 
ity. Heart  1  It  is  the  brotherhood  of  man  !  Heart  sings  the  song 
to  which  heart  responds.  Heart  first  composed  the  song  that  all 
hearts  listen  to  so  eagerly.  It  is  heart  in  this  country,  —  all  heart,  and 
nothing  else  but  heart,  —  that  stands  up  for  the  oppressed.  It  is  the 
heart  that  has  subsidized  the  mind  of  America,  and  that  goes  forth 
upon  the  platforms,  and  deserts  the  pulpits  and  churches,  and  glories 
in  taking  the  hand  of  the  negro,  and  of  any  oppressed  man  in  any 
country,  be  he  Italian,  Cretan,  or  Irish. 

Yes :  but  another  thing  is  said,  another  fatal  thing :  "  You  appear 
to  have  these  truths,  but  they  hang  in  mid-air.  They,  prehaps,  are 
held  by  you  and  a  few  others  with  a  great  deal  of  tenacity.  You  have 
grown  up  into  them,  and  will  never  change.  You  have  got  a  fixed 
hold  on  them  :  but  for  all  the  other  men  and  women,  your  ideas  will 
evaporate,  unless  they  are  lifted  up  to  their  contemplation  in  the  form 
of  oru  person.  Your  ideas  will  all  leak  out  and  fall  into  the  ground, 
and  be  utterly  useless  to  humanity,  unless  you  can  keep  them  before 
mankind,  as  incarnated  in  the  flesh  and  character  of  one  person^ 
One  person  !  Well,  I  see  them  in  all  persons.  Yes,  my  friends  ;  and 
the  persons  I  see  them  in  are  alive  ;  they  Five  to-day ;  they  are  the 
men  and  women  whom  I  know,  the  men  and  women  whom  you  know, 
"  the  intelligible  forms  of  fair  humanities."  Intelligible  forms,  —  not 
the  remembered  form  of  one  fair  and  supreme  humanity,  but  all  the 
humanities  that  all  persons  are  capable  of  attaining  to-day,  the  human 
life  they  throb  with  to-day,  the  red  blood  that  flows  in  living  veins. 
I  gratefully  remember  one  divine  person  whose  essential  nature  I  feel 
underneath  my  feet,  as  one.  of  the  piers  that  sustain  this  platform, 
side  by  side  with  God  and  immortality.  But  I  like  to  see  all  the  other 
persons.  I  want  to  put  myself  into  communication  with  all  the  other 
men  and  women  who  need  now  something  more  than  repetition  of 
truths  that  Christ  once  spoke,  who  need  a  living  Redeemer  now,  a 
living  mediation,  a  "  word  made  flesh  "  to-day  in  all  the  people,  — 
not  anything  remembered ;  not  merely  anything  that  can  be  read,  but 
something  that  is  made  every  day,  —  bread  made  and  eaten  all  day 
long.  In  our  homes,  a  portion  of  that  gospel  is  spoken  to  us.  Every 
home  of  New  England  "  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light."  It 
needs  no  book  :  the  hottie  itself  is  life  and  immortali^. 

To-morrow,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  from  all  its  posts, 
will  visit  the  graves  of  your  soldiers  who  died  for  liberty,  to  put 
flowers  upon  the  hillocks.  All  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
fair  land,  wherever  the  Army  of  the  Republic  can  find  a  grave,  to- 
morrow flowers  shall  be  spread  by  the  gratitude  of  a  countr}-  that  was 
saved  by  their  blood.  That  is  the  living,  that  is  the  present,  proof  of 
immortality.  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  people  dead  centuries  ago,^  who 
shed  their  blood  a  ransom  for  others  I  Talk  to  me  of  men  of  my  own 
age,  of  my  own  race,  of  my  own  country,  whom  I  have  seen  do  it,  and 
whose  atonement  I  enjoy  1  Bid  me  carry  flowers  that  are  not  dead, 
jind  pressed  between  the  covers  of  a  Bible,  as  proofs  of  immortality  I 
No  :  rather  say  I,  the  flowers  that  are  to  be  spread  to-morrow  are  con- 
firmations of  an  immortality  that  we  have  seen  in  action,  —  amaranths, 
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every  one  of  them,  whose  sweet  scent  and  savor  speak  expressly  to 
living  senses  now  ;  and  they  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils. 

And  that  reminds  me  what  the  lesson  of  the  war  w^s.  I  think  a 
great  many  people  have  forgotten  it.  All  the  creeds  went  into  it ;  and, 
when  all  the  creeds  go  into  anything,  people  say  no  creed  is  essential 
That  is  the  first  word  they  speak.  They  emphasize  that  more  than 
they  emphasize  anything  else.  When  all  the  creeds  work  together, 
the  first  thought  that  occurs  to  people  is,  "  No  creed  is  essential  for 
this  work  but  manhood  ! "  Now,  our  friends,  the  Orthodox  Unitarians, 
skipping  the  name  of  Theodore  Parker,  have  taken  very  strongly  of 
late  to  remembering  the  words  that  Channing  spoke,  instead  of  coin- 
ing fresh  words  of  their  own  ;  and  they  always  ask  concerning  a  man 
if  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  pulpit,  "What  does  he  think  of  Christ?" 
We  have  grown  very  suspicious  in  consequence  of  this  radicalism. 
We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  man  unless,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  do  you  think  of  Christ  ? "  he  will  reply,  "  1  think  he 
was  a  supernatural  being,  supernatural ly  conceived,  and  intrusted 
with  supernatural  powers,  for  a  supernatural  purpose,  with  a  super- 
.  natural  commission."  Then  they  pat  him  on  the  back,  even  if  he  has 
few  brains  in  his  head,  and  bid  him  God-speed !  There  was  a  time 
when,  if  no  brains  were  in,  the  man  would  die  ;  but  now  it  appears  to 
me  that  pulpits  are  the  places  where  the  gentle  invalids  and  veterans 
of  sentiment,  nourished  emphatically  at  the  public  expense,  can  linger 
out  an  "  inglorious,"  but,  unfortunately,  not  a  "  mute,"  existence  I 

I  think  I  see  that  kind  of  Lord  and  Master  which  goes  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  Syracusan  preamble,  on  the  glacis  of  Fort  Wagner,  waving 
back  the 'charge  of  the  negro  soldiers,  and  saying  to  that  impetuous 
youth,  our  friend  and  our  beloved  patriot,  dear  son  of  Massachusetts, 
the  disciple  and  child  of  the  manly  breeding  of  Theodore  Parker,  Col. 
Shaw,  —  I  think  I  hear  him  saying,  "  Stop,  my  fine  young  man.  It 
will  not  do  for  you  to  exercise  any  of  your  real,  intrinsic  manliness 
upon  this  matter  until  you  have  answered  me  one  or  two  vital  ques- 
tions." And  then  the  question  comes  :  "  Do  you  believe  that  I  really 
did  work  the  miracles  that  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  ?  " 
"  Well,"  says  Col.  Shaw,  "  Rabbi,  no ;  and  I  think,  that,  of  all  the  men 
who  ever  lived,  you  are  the  man  that  knows  best  that  you  never 
worked  them."  —  "  What !  and  that  my  body  did  not  rise  out  of  the 
grave  ?  How  then  can  you  believe  that  from  this  death  to  which  you 
are  going  you  will  have  a  resurrection,  and  awake  to  newness  of  life  ? 
I  beg  you  will  not  compromise  my  cause  by  dying  for  liberty.  I  have 
a  little  private  business  with  a  few  of  my  liberal  friends  in  New  Eng- 
land, who  are  trying  to  have  no  creed  at  all  by  having  a  little  bit  of  a 
one,  and  who  are  in  the  arena  at  this  moment  engaged  in  that  deli- 
cate and  difficult  performance  of  riding  two  horses."  A  delicate  afiEsur, 
we  must  all  acknowledge,  a  miracle  itself,  and  requiring  a  supematiirai 
mediator  to  engineer  it  I  think  that  Col.  Shaw  would  have  reminded 
such  a  Lord  and  Master  that  once  it  was  said,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  not  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  not  to  me." 
And  he  might  have  said,  "  Are  you  liberty  for  Ainerica  to-day  ?  Then 
I  am  doing  it  *for  you.     Are  you  emancipatum^  are  you  equal  rigkis. 
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for  the  slave  to-day  in  America,  —  a  present  living  Christ  of  that  de- 
scription for  the  negro  to-day  in  America  ?  Then  I  am  doing  it  for 
you  ;  but  by  no  means  on  account  of  miracles,  nor  in  consequence  of 
your  reputed  resurrection.  Therefore,  stand  aside  I  Give  way  to  my 
splendid  expostulation  I  Here  it  comes  sweeping  up,  a  thousand 
strong,  these  negroes  who  are  on  the  road  with  me,  to  find  their  Cal- 
vary, and  from  that  to  rise  in  the  spirit,  and  without  the  body,  as  the 
Lord  and  Master  rose  one  day  I " 

That  is  the  positiveness  and  stability  of  our  platform.  It  is  a  plat- 
form which  has  its  foundation  in  the  living  men  and  women  who  are 
longing  to  stand  up  for  divine  truths,  to  see  them  in  every  dawn  that 
breaks,  to  find  them  upon  every  field  of  human  rights,  and  to  apply  a 
vital  religion  to  the  freest  and  widest  and  noblest  problems  of  the 
day.  Your  blood,  and  the  blood  of  all  America  that  courses  in  all 
veins  this  morning,  is  the  mediator  for  America,  the  life  that  must  be 
used,  and  the  blood  which  may  be  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins. 


THE  lecture  season  has  presented  no  new  or  striking  feature  this 
year.  The  novelties  of  the  physical  world  have  for  great  part 
been  escaped  by  the  Intellectual.  The  temperature  has  ranged 
neither  too  hot,  nor  too  cold  ;  the  'happy  medium,'  so  long  and  well 
celebrated  as  the  acme  of  all  true  and  enjoyable  existence,  has  uni- 
formly prevailed.  We  speak  of  Boston.  Not  an  earthquake,  nor  any 
quaking  in  the  heavens,  may  be  said  to  have  visited  us.  A  few  shocks 
have  perchance  been  recorded,  nothing  more ;  yet  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  enterprise,  and  no  dearth  of  fine  things.  The  lecture  system 
itself  shows  no  signs,  as  some  have  predicted  it  would,  of  decay.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears  to  receive  re-enforcement  from  many  sources. 
The  opening  of  halls  and  theatres  for  Sunday  services  is  a  first  ap- 
proach, and  a  still  nearer  may  be  discovered  in  the  new  styles  of 
preaching.  It  is  said  that  our  best  preachers  are  able  to  take  their 
best  sermons,  chop  off  the  text,  a  paragraph  at  the  end,  perhaps,  and 
find  themselves  possessed  of  a  capital  lecture,  or  magazine  article 
even.  All  this  shows  a  rivalry  at  least  with  the  lecture  system  :  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  good  thing,  is  probably  a  question  that  must  lie  over 
awhile.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  lecture  system  fiimishes  more 
attractions  than  does  the  church  system ;  and  that  churches  thrive  in 
the  degree  that  their  ministers  spice  their  discourses  either  with  new 
thoughts  or  happy  jokes.  The  dead  solemnly  that  has  reigned  from 
ancient  days,  people  begin  to  feel  is  something  that  must  be  somehov 
broken  through.  Herein  lies  much  truth  and  good  sense ;  but  we 
must  allow,  no  doubt,  for  deductioos,  when  the  case  comes  to  be  fully 
worked  up. 
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Besides  the  regular  courses  in  Boston,  Mr.  Emerson  has  given  a 
course,  which,  though  falling  below  in  merit  a  similar  course  he  gave 
last  winter,  has  attracted  a  very  large  attendance  every  evening.  He 
repeats  the  course  in  other  places,  and  requests  that  no  report  of 
them  should  be  made.  We  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  young  per- 
sons who  came  to  hear  him  was  a  large  increase  over  the  year  before, 
and  the  attention  they  gave  was  evidence  of  their  appreciation.  This 
is  sign,  of  promise  again. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  recalled  his  own  experience  in  earlier  years,  and 
writes  to  *The  Nation,*  of  it,  as  follows :  — 

"  To  be  young  is  surely  the  best,  if  the  most  precarious,  gift  of  life  ; 
yet  there  are  some  of  us  who  would  hardly  consent  to  be  young  again, 
if  it  were  at  the  cost  of  our  recollection  of  Mr.  Emerson's  first  lectures 
during  the  consulate  of  Tyler.  We  used  to  walk  in  from  the  country 
to  the  Masonic  Temple  (I  think  it  was),  through  the  crisp  winter 
night,  and  listen  to  that  thrilling  voice  of  his,  so  charged  with  subtle 
meaning  and  subtle  music,  as  shipwrecked  men  on  a  raft  to  the  hail 
of  a  ship  that  came  with  unhoped-for  food  and  rescue.  Cynics  might 
say  what  they  liked.  Did  our  own  imaginations  transfigure  dry  re- 
mainder-biscuit into  ambrosia  ?  At  any  rate,  he  brought  us  /t/e,  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  no  bad  thing.  Was  it  all  transcendentalism  ?  magic- 
lantern  pictures  on  mist }  As  you  will.  Those,  then,  were  just  what 
we  wanted.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  delight  and  the  benefit  were 
that  he  put  us  in  communication  with  a  larger  style  of  thought ; 
sharpened  our  wits  with  a  more  pungent  phrase  ;  gave  us  ravishing 
glimpses  of  an  ideal  under  the  dry  husk  of  our  New  England ;  made 
us  conscious  of  the  supreme  and  everlasting  originality  of  whatever 
bit  of  soul  might  be  in  any  of  us ;  freed  us,  in  short,  from  the  stocks 
of  prose  in  which  we  had  sate  so  long  that  we  had  grown  well-nigh 
contented  in  our  cramps.  And  who  that  saw  the  audience  will  ever 
forget  it,  where  every  one  still  capable  of  fire,  or  longing  to  renew  in 
them  the  half-forgotten  sense  of  it,  was  gathered  ?  Those  faces,  young 
and  old,  a-gleam  with  pale  intellectual  light,  eager  with  pleased  at- 
tention, flash  upon  me  once  more  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  years 
with  an  exquisite  pathos.  I  hear  again  that  rustle  of  sensation,  as 
they  turned  to  exchange  glances  over  some  pithier  thought,  some 
keener  flash  of  that  humor  which  always  played  about  the  horizon  of 
his  mind  like  heat-lightning,  and  it  seems  now  like  the  sad  stir  of  the 
autumn  leaves  that  are  whirling  around  me.  To  some  of  us,  that 
long-past  experience  remains  as  the  most  marvelous  and  fruitful  we 
have  ever  had.  Emerson  awakened  us,  saved  us  from  the  body  of 
this  death.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  that  the  young  soul  longs 
for,  careless  what  breath  may  fill  it.  Sidney  heard  it  in  the  ballad  of 
*  Chevy  Chase,'  and  we  in  Emerson.  Nor  did  it  blow  retreat,  but 
called  to  us  with  assurance  of  victory.  Did  they  say  he  was  discon- 
nected ?  So  were  the  stars,  that  seemed  larger  to  our  eyes,  still  keen 
with  that  excitement,  as  we  walked  homeward  with  prouder  stride 
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over  Ihe  creaking  snow.  And  were  Ihey  not  knit  together  by  a  higher 
logic  than  our  mere  sense  could  master?  Were  we  enthusiasts  ?  I 
hope  and  believe  we  were,  and  am  thankful  to  the  man  who  made  us 
worth  something  for  once  in  our  lives.  If  asked  what  was  left,  what 
we  carried  home,  we  should  not  have  been  careful  for  an  answer.  It 
would  have  been  enough  if  we  had  said  that  something  beauiifut  had 
passed  that  way.  Or  we  might  have  asked,  in  return,  what  one 
brought  away  from  a  symphony  of  Beethoven.  Enough  that  he  had 
set  that  ferment  of  wholesale  discontent  at  work  in  us." 


Rev,  W.  R.  Alger  is  speaking  Sunday  mornings  in  Music  Hall, 
which  is  filled  on  each  occasion. 

Rev.  J.  Vila  Blake  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congregational  Society  to  serve  as  their  minister. 

Rev.  O.  B,  Trothingham  lectures  before  the  Parker  Fraternity 
this  winter  on  "Theodore  Parker," 

The  "Free  Religious  Club"  has  held  two  meetings,  this  fall,  at  Mr. 
John  T.  Sargent's  house.  The  essay  on  the  first  occasion  was  read 
by  Mr.  Wasson,  defining  liberty.  We  hope  to  refer  to  this  essay 
hereafter,  and  to  the  discussion  that  followed.  At  the  second  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Weiss  read  a  paper  in  favor  of  woman's  suffrage. 


Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  given  a  very  decid- 
ed expression  of  his  views  of  the  Unitarian  situation.  In  a  sermon 
preached  in  his  church,  after  the  late  Conference,  he  says :  — 

"  The  general  temper  of  (he  Conference  was  every  way  an  improve- 
ment on  the  two  previous  Conferences,  and  rebuked  the  temper  of 
the  introductory  discourse  as  it  deserved.  It  was  truly  encouraging 
to  look  over  the  Conference,  and  see  what  light  had  risen  within  two 
years  on  many  of  its  members;  how  much  more  generally  and  fully 
the  great  principle  of  liberty  was  apprehended  than  at  Syracuse." 

He  is  not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  result,  and  hopes  for  better 
times  and  "better  things."  Mr.  Chadwick  is  able  to  stand  alone, 
and  need  not  depend  on  the  varying  fortunes  of  caucuses  and  conven- 
tions. He,  like  many  others,  by  husbanding  his  energies  upon  his 
own  work  at  home  would  in  good  time  vindicate  himself  from  all 
reproach  Uierefbr. 
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Mr.  a.  Bronson  Alcott  is  about  to  visit  some  of  the  western 
towns  and  cities,  to  give  a  series  of  conversations.  Parties  wishing 
to  engage  him  for  a  series  of  meetings  may  address  him  for  the  pres- 
ent in  care  of  The  Radical. 


Miss  Anna  Dickinson  in  her  lecture  on  "  A  Struggle  for  Life," 
which  she  is  giving  this  winter,  shows  her  power  to  hold  an  audience 
and  discuss  plain  home  facts,  and  tell  the  truth  however  unwelcome. 


A  SUBSCRIBER  writes  us  from  Illinois  as  follows  :  — 

**  I  hope  before  long  to  send  you  other  subscribers,  two  or  more.  It 
is  my  earnest  desire  that  you  should  be  able  to  continue  the  publica- 
tion,  and  that  you  be  able  to  speak  out  in  boldness  and  freedom.  I 
love  free  thought  and  free  speech :  they  are  the  breath  of  spiritual 
life.  What  is  Samuel  Johnson  about  ?  A  pen  like  his  should  not  be 
idle.  His  contributions  to  '  The  Radical '  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able. 

"  Your  monthly  is  doing  a  good  work,  a  much-needed  work.  How 
few  free  minds  tliere  are  ! 

"The  Unitarians  have  just  started  a  society  here.  Their  ministers 
lay  down  principles  that  are  radical  enough^  if  logically  carried  out. 
But  they  seem  afraid  to  follow  any  principle  to  a  legitimate  conclu- 
sion. They  quote  and  hang  on  texts,  trying  to  put  new  wine  into  old 
bottles.  They  will  not  let  their  *  Lord  and  Master '  go,  so  that  the 
spirit  may  come  to  them.  It  does  n't  seem  expedient  to  them  that  he 
should  go  away.  w.  t.  a." 


On  page  410,  in  place  of  the  passage  commencing  in  the  sixteenth 
line  and  ending  with  twenty-eighth,  read  as  follows  :  — 

What  meaning  has  the  beautiful  symbol  for  human  life?  That, 
when  friends  have  departed,  we  see  the  virtues  we  had  not  appreciated 
before  ?  That,  when  the  great  and  good  are  dead  and  gone,  they  have 
justice  done  them  ?  That  sorrows  and  bereavements  are  not  what 
they  seem,  but  bring  the  sublimer  blessings  which  the  sunshine  hid  ? 
That  the  dread  of  the  human  spirit,  at  the  thought  of  departing  life, 
will  turn  to  glad  surprise  when  it  wakes  to  the  star-sown  invisible  life 
that  was  hid  behind  a  dazzling  veil  of  earthly  day  ?   That — 

"The  soal  shall  know 
No  fearful  change,  no  sudden  wonder. 
Nor  sink  the  weight  of  mystery  under, 
But  with  the  upward  rise,  and  with  the  vastness  grow "  ? 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


Tablets  :    By  A.  Bronson  Alcott.    Boston :   Roberts  Brothers.   1868. 
pp.  208. 

We  notice  that  many  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made  upon  this 
book  assume  that  its  object  is  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
readers,  by  definite  statements  of  views,  by  accumulation  of  style  and  argu- 
ment, by  the  author's  commending  his  whole  side.  First  presume  that  a 
book  must  be  what  you  intend,  and  you  can  make  short  work  with  it,  for 
the  intention  which  is  part  of  the  book  does  not  happen  to  be  your  own. 
One  paper  treats  "  Tablets  "  as  if  it  had  been  composed  by  Hamilton  or 
Mill,  and  is  astonished  at  its  want  of  logical  development  Another,  assum- 
ing that  Mr.  Alcott's  temperament  produces  definitions,  complains  of  his 
nebulous  paragraphs.  Another,  pleased  by  the  old  English  flavor  of  the 
chapters  upon  the  Garden,  Recreation,  and  Fellowship,  comes  to  the  spec- 
ulative parts  with  less  shyness  than  our  ''organs,"  as  they  are  called,  usu- 
ally have  :  it  hopes  they  are  all  right  for  the  sake  of  other  people,  has  no 
doubt  they  are,  but  can  make  nothing  of  them  for  want  of  a  point  of  view. 
Another  paper  quarrels  outright  with  a  fragment  of  the  author's  peculiar 
view  of  the  relation  of  man  to  finite  evils,  has  nothing  but  contempt  for  it, 
and  bids  it  condemn  all  the  other  chapters. 

Is  it  impossible  to  take  an  author's  production  for  what  it  is,  instead  of 
for  what  it  is  not  ?  The  criticism  that  is  scribbled  in  these  days  may  well 
point  the  judgment  of  the  best  minds  that  it  misleads,  where  it  should  dis- 
close and  direct.  If  criticism  have  any  function,  it  is  to  state  precisely, 
in  the  first  place,  what  a  book,  a  song,  a  poem,  a  fugue,  a  symphony,  a  pic- 
ture, and  a  play,  is ;  then  proceed  to  show  if  it  have  any  right  to  be  what  it 
is,  or  if  it  fails  upon  the  very  ground  which  it  has  presumed  to  occupy. 

A  part  of  this  task  is  not  difl&cult :  another  part  is  often  very  difficult.  It 
IS  not  hard  to  take  the  measure  and  key  of  a  piece  of  music.  Few  people 
mistake  allegretto  for  andante,  or  confound  the  latter  with  the  scherzo.  And  it 
is  quite  possible,  except  in  some  of  our  fashionable  churches,  to  tell  a  polka 
from  an  anthem.  It  is  not  long  before  a  person  of  very  moderate  musical 
sensibility  learns  that  Bach,  Beethoven,  Rossini,  and  Auber,  have  their  re- 
spective styles,  and  themes  of  a  certain  quality,  more  or  less  intellectual 
and  sentimental.  But  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  charm  of  different  com- 
posers, to  interpret  their  emotion,  to  decide  if  they  have  enriched  the  world 
of  tones,  to  discriminate  their  strength  from  their  weakness,  and  to  make 
clear  to  the  general  mind  what  pure  human  quality  each  one  possesses. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  no  page  of  Mr.  Alcott's  is  like  a  page  of  Cole- 
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ridge's  "  Friend  ;  "  that  he  has  not  Milton's  combing  waves  of  paragraphs, 
nor  Hazlitt's  peremptory  and  incisive  sentences.  We  know  beforehand,  that* 
if  we  want  Lamb,  we  must  look  into  Elia ;  and,  for  beef  well  mixed,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  Arnold.  It  does  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  Mr. 
Alcott  does  not  make  statements  like  Webster  and  Parker,  nor  develop 
his  thoughts  with  a  sustained  firmness  like  theirs.  But  we  might  as  well 
complain  of  all  these  men,  that  their  mental  quality  is  diflferent  from  Mr. 
Alcott's,  as  to  make  each  a  ground  of  accusation  against  his. 

We  ask  of  every  book  that  it  shall  do  one,  if  not  more,  of  several  things. 
It  shall  instruct,  convince,  controvert,  suggest,  refine,  ennoble,  charm.  In 
doing  one,  it  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  do  all  the  rest :  but  the  rest  are  no 
fatal  indictments  against  the  one  it  does.  So  that  we  still  think,  notwith- 
standing the  present  condition  of  periodical  criticism,  that  a  time  will  come 
when  a  book  on  any  science  will  not  be  scored  for  failing  to  be  a  book'  of 
piety  ;  and  that  "  Tablets  "  will  be  admitted  to  the  right  of  not  being  Web- 
ster's Dictionary,  or  some  treatise  on  the  Unconditioned. 

For  this  book  expresses  its  author's  temperament  as  nicely  as  any  book 
we  have  ever  read.  Is  the  temperament  worth  expressing  ?  Pure  and 
simple  social  tastes  ;  calm  enjoyment  of  Nature's  freshness  and  uses ; 
friendliness,  forbearance,  generosity ;  intuitive  sensibility  for  spiritual  truths 
—  these  things  are  not  only  worth  expressing,  but  countries  that  are  devas- 
tated by  coarseness  and  sensation,  by  consequential  rhetoric,  by  logical 
pages  that  are  skeleton  leaves,  by  irreproachable  dullness,  cry  aloud  for  the 
undefiled  English  and  earliest  morning  air  of  Mr.  Alcott's  book. 

Every  page  is  so  simply  written,  without  effort  or  manifest  purpose  to 
turn  the  leaf  before  saying  something,  that  the  reader  does  not  at  first  see 
the  kind  of  excellence  that  waits  him.  It  is  with  him  all  the  time,  in  the 
clarified  sentences  that  contain  years  of  meditation  and  economy.  There 
js  well-earned  thrift  and  modesty  in  the  style.  In  the  thought  are  glimpses 
of  a  delicate  blue,  unvexed  by  winds,  dawnings  towards  which  a  lark,  con- 
tent with  its  meadow,  and  well  acquainted  with  it,  still  loves  to  soar.  A 
great  deal  is  said  before  the  reader  recovers  from  his  expectation  of  some 
fine  conclusions  and  sonorous  summings-up.  The  sentences  are  bland,  with 
the  poise  of  a  spiritual  mind  that  has  always  found  its  want  of  dialectics 
respectable,  and  its  reserve  full  of  re-assuring  thoughts. 

When  he  has  said  anything,  he  stops.  There  is  no  playing  with  the 
thought  or  feeling :  it  quietly  remarks,  then  goes ;  and,  in  going,  admits 
another  visitor,  without  once  turning  round  to  point  its  retreat  with  wit  or 
humor.  These  qualities  do  not  appear  in  the  book.  All  the  pages  are 
grave,  gentle,  and  unconscious.  They  are  all  in  the  same  tone  ;  but,  if  the 
tone  is  found  to  be  good,  we  are  slow  to  pronounce  it  a  monotone  while 
recalling  more  varied  and  brilliant  writers.  For  "  Tablets "  must  be 
accepted  as  the  work  of  a  man  more  devoted  to  meditation  than  expres- 
sion ;  whose  pen  has  been  such  a  recluse,  that,  when  it  steps  at  last  into 
society,  it  cannot  take  up  the  current  modes.  This  it  does  not  awkwardly 
attempt ;  but  serenely  remembers,  and  hints  the  silence  of  its  cell. 
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What  can  we  say  to  attract  readers  to  these  pure  and  temperate  pages  ? 
What  can  we  promise  them  ?  Very  salutary  reflections  upon  the  usages  of 
life  and  human  intercourse,  upon  friendship  and  marriage,  upon  books  and 
the  instrumentalities  of  a  spiritual  growth.  There  is  very  little  of  what  the 
newspapers  style  mysticism,  but  a  great  deal  of  intuitive  tact  to  discern  the 
presence  of  a  divine  spirit,  a  sustained  reverence  for  truth,  chastity,  moder- 
ation, and  justice. 

This  book  is  much  less  vigorous  than  the  best  movements  of  the  Con- 
versation, which  has  hitherto  been  Mr.  Alcott's  favorite  mode  of  expres- 
sion. We  have  heard  him  occasionally  break  into  warmer  and  nobler 
passages  than  any  page  of  his  affords.  But  there  is  hardly  a  page  which 
is  not  better  than  the  average  conversation  which  has  lifted  Mr.  Alcott  to 
his  best  moments.  These  printed  sentences  are  not  rounds  of  a  ladder 
which  he  can  afford  to  kick  away  as  soon  as  he  climbs  to  sunrise.  But 
with  them  he  does  not  reach  it,  and  the  reader  feels  that  the  sword  of  the 
spirit  is  mightier  than  the  pen. 

Mr.  Alcott  has  found  his  best  moods  in  the  society  that  expects  and  wel- 
comes speech  adequate  to  the  unfolding  of  all  the  central  topics  of  life  and 
thought.  In  congenial  atmospheres,  his  temperament  is  stimulated  and 
kept  warm  ;  then  he  reaches  points  which  he  has  the  appearance  of  only 
recalling  while  he  writes.  The  desk  has  no  magnetism  for  him  :  the  move- 
ments of  the  pen  cannot  repeat  the  ripples  of  sympathy  that  used  to  spread 
through  a  room  at  his  genial  strokes. 

His  silence  has  been  always  filled  with  meditations  upon  cherished 
themes,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  they  are  not  clearly  pronounced  till  the  exi- 
gency of  his  listeners  surrounds  and  threatens  him.  Even  then  his  orbs 
are  not  always  released  from  the  nebulous  condition  out  of  which  a  creative 
hour  evokes  them.  But  the  pen,  which  gives  precision,  and  frees  from 
surplus  marble  the  shape  to  be  fashioned,  would  have  never  been  such  a 
potent  chisel  in  his  hands,  for  want  of  the  corresponding  temperament. 
The  pen  has  the  fine  point  that  empties  the  cloud  of  other  men's  minds 
into  the  salutary  flash  or  spark,  and  melts  or  shatters. 

It  is  pleasant  to  meet  in  this  volume  so  many  traces  of  nice  feeling 
among  other  books.  He  has  Ariel's  appetite  and  capacity  of  choice,  and 
we  are  delighted  to  share  these  sips  from  far  meadows.  So  that  we  take 
the  volume  up  and  lay  it  down  as  we  please  :  a  page  at  a  time  may  sufflce. 
Interruption  snaps  no  thread  ;  and,  when  the  reader  gets  back,  he  has  noth- 
ing to  tie  or  unravel,  nothing  to  do  but  sip  again.  This  defect  in  sequence 
and  cumulative  force  is  not  to  be  regretted,  since  without  it  the  special 
charm  of  the  book  would  be  gone. 

Take  it  for  what  it  is.  A  delicate,  spiritual  vein  lapses  through  its  pages. 
We  could  easily  provoke  ourselves  over  a  strong  hint  or  two  of  a  cosmog- 
ony that  is  peculiar  to  Mr.  Alcott,  whd  makes  man  testator  of  all  the  ills  of 
earth  instead  of  heir  to  them.  A  right  mental  method  seems  to  us  fatal  to 
all  such  speculations.    But  we  might  say,  if  Mr.  Alcott's  mind  had  not  this 
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failing,  it  would  not  have  its  excellence.  That  is  a  mood,  and  not  a  pro- 
cess :  it  is  fine  weather  on  table-land.  He  gives  us  occasionally  a  warm, 
clear  day  on  fields  that  slope  towards  a  prospect,  with  unspoiled  air  to 
breathe.  Below  we  see  right  mental  method,  running  on  its  network  of 
rails  that  fetter  together  kindred  points,  transmit  freight  and  expresses, 
and  maintain  the  syllogism  of  the  commonwealth. 

There  is  an  old  quaintness  of  phrase,  in  Mr.  Alcott's  style,  that  some- 
times makes  him  appear  deliberately  to  set  a  truism  upon  stilts.  He  has 
been  accused  of  this  by  men  whose  chronic  truism  makes  some  hyperbol- 
ical fiend  prayed  for  on  the  instant,  to  snatch  us  from  their  limbo  of  dull- 
ness, we  don't  care  whether  heavenward  or  elsewhere.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  quote  some  of  these  rather  puffy  aphorisms  which  have  excited 
the  animosity  of  didactic  minds.  Mr.  Alcott  should  not  be  charged  with 
affectation.  Say,  rather,  his  pen  shows  that  it  is  not  quite  at  home  by  this 
constraint  of  style  :  it  does  not  know  how  to  lounge,  and  be  on  easy  terms 
with  the  average  guest,  but  keeps  up  the  company  air. 

But  let  people  decide  as  they  will  what  are  the  defects  of  the  book. 
They  cannot  abolish  its  healthy  simplicity,  its  noble  aim,  its  courteous  tem- 
per, its  sensibility  for  things  that  the  conscience  of  mankind  declares  to  be 
divine.  We  do  not  recognize  on  the  lists  of  books  published  by  denomina- 
tional activity  a  more  religious  treatise.  j.  w. 

What  Answer  ?    By  Anna  £.  Dickinson.    Ticknpr  &  Fields.    Boston. 
1868. 

When  Mr.  Conservative  crowler  first  saw  Music  Hall  filled  by  an  eager 
throng  whom  the  name  of  Anna  £.  Dickinson  had  attracted,  he  observed 
loftily,  "Curiosity,  mere  curiosity."  To  which  some  of  us  replied  with  a 
nipper-like  tartness,  "  If  curiosity  can  keep  men  standing  for  two  hours  in 
a  crowded  hall  to  hear  a  '  Xantippe  with  a  pretty  face  and  no  brains,' 
(these  were  the  epithets  Mr.  C.  G.  was  fond  of  quoting  from  *  good  author- 
ity *  concerning  the  lecturer),  "  their  curiosity  ought  never  to  be  set  down 
again  as  a  purely  feminine  attribute." 

'*  She  Ml  exhaust  her  ideas  in  a  lecture  or  two,"  said  the  croakers,  who 
wished  her  well,  but  had  small  faith  in  feminine  ability.  But  with  each  suc- 
ceeding autumn  came  the  noble  little  woman,  bearing  her  sheaves  of  fresh- 
ly garnered  thought,  and  her  audiences  grew  larger  and  rarer,  till  at  last 
even  C.  G.  and  the  Croakers  gave  in,  "good  authority"  ceased  to  call 
names,  and  her  success  as  a  lecturer  became  a  fixed  and  brilliant  fact  She 
comes  forward  now  as  an  aspirant  for  other  honors.  What  answer  the 
public  will  make  to  her  new  claims,  is  still  a  question.  The  fame  of  the 
author  and  her  publishers  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  ready  sale  of  her 
book  ;  but  we  shall  be  mistaken  if  a  perusal  of  it  does  not  quash  forever  the 
accusation  of  "  no  brains,"  and  secure  her  that  recognition  as  a  novelist 
that  she  now  enjoys  as  a  lecturer. 

While  it  would  be  an  impertinence,  for  which  Miss  Dickioson  herself 
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would  hardly  thank  us,  to  ask  for  her  an  enthusiastic  reception  as  an  au- 
thor, on  the  score  of  the  inestimable  services  she  has  rendered  the  republic 
in  another  sphere,  yet  we  must  deprecate  in  advance  that  hypercriticism  of 
the  book  [as  a  production  purely  literary],  which,  chary  of  allowing  two 
transcendent  successes  to  one  person,  that  one  a  woman,  will  doubtless 
seize  upon  some  minor  faults  of  style  and  language  for  its  condemnation. 

To  those  who,  with  no  special  love  for  the  author,  and  no  sympathy  with 
her  subject,  seek  merely  a  book  for  the  hour,  we  commend  it  as  a  power- 
fully written  and  intensely  interesting  novel ;  and  to  those  earnest  and 
thoughtful  minds,  that  are  bent  upon  the  right  solution  of  those  problems 
that  are  forced  upon  us  to-day  by  the  exigencies  of  our  social  and  political 
life,  it  will  give  strength  and  conviction.  The  story  opens  with  one  of  those 
clear-cut  sentences,  with  which,  in  her  lectures,  Miss  Dickinson  always  in- 
sures  the  attention  of  her  audience ;  and  the  interest,  thus  awakened,  abates 
only  with  the  close  of  the  volume. 

The  hero,  a  favorite  of  fortune,  strolls  into  his  father's  foundry,  and  is 
there  made  to  realize  the  injustice  of  tlie  vulgar  prejudice  against  color. 
The  men  are  indignant  that  a  negro  bookkeeper  has  been  put  over  them. 
Jim,  the  foreman,  says,  *•  *T  an*t  what  he  's  done  ;  it  *s  what  he  is."  —  "  And 
what  is  he  ?  "  innocently  asks  Surrey.  "  He 's  a  nigger,  and  that 's  the 
long  and  short  of  it  Nobody  'd  object  to  him  if  he  was  a  runner,  or  an 
errand  boy,  or  anything  that  it  *s  right  and  proper  for  a  nigger  to  be ;  but 
to  have  him  sitting  in  the  office,  writing  letters  for  the  boss,  going  over 
the  books,  and  being  as  fine  as  a  fiddle,  is  what  the  boys  won't  stand." 

The  fate  of  this  bookkeeper  forms  one  of  the  tragic  accessories  of  the 
story.  There  is  no  timidity  in  the  introduction,  nor  fanaticism  in  the  un- 
folding of  the  plot,  which,  though  not  obscure,  is  ably  managed.  There  is 
nothing  impossible  or  unnatural  in  the  situation,  nothing  overwrought  in 
the  description.  An  air  of  reality  pervades  the  whole,  and  indeed  it  has  its 
foundation  in  fact 

Now  and  then  the  reader  has  a  glimpse  of  the  author's  own  experi- 
ence, as  when  some  one,  criticising  Francesca  upon  the  platform,  says, 
'*  Heavens  I  what  an  actress  she  would  make  !  " 

"  That 's  genius,"  says  another,  behind  them ;  "  but  what  a  subject  to 
waste  it  upon  !  " 

"  Very  bad  taste,  to  be  sure,"  says  a  third  ;  "  but  one  can  excuse  a  great 
deal  to  beauty  like  that" 

Here  and  there,  too,  is  a  personal  characteristic.  The  heroine  delights 
in  dainty  laces.  The  poorest  part  of  the  book  is  the  epistolary.  Miss 
Dickinson  has  outgrown  that  redundancy  of  style  which  disfigured  some 
of  her  earlier  orations.  There  is  here  no  superfluity  of  adjectives :  every 
word  is  short,  sharp,  and  strong. 

Surrey,  wounded  at  Chancellorsville,  is  "  not  dead,  but  at  death's  door, 
and  looking  in." 

Her  dramatic  power  holds  us  here  as  ever,  spell-bound.    Rich  grains  of 
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thought  are  scattered  through  the  volume  :  its  pathos  is  thrilling,  its  love 
passages  exquisitely  tender  and  delicate.  She  gives  us  shining  pictures 
of  the  war,  in  the  departure  of  the  famous  Seventh  Regiment  from  New 
York,  and  the  glorious  charge  of  the  Fifty-fourth  at  Wagner.  Her  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  horrors  of  the  New- York  riots  would  of  itself  make  a  most 
effective  campaign  document,  and  the  whole  book  is  an  eloquent  and  intel- 
ligent protest  against  the  outlawry  occasioned  by  our  American  prejudice 
against  color.  The  preface  to  the  book  may  be  found  in  its  last  three  lines  : 
'*  I  have  written  this  book,  and  send  it  to  the  consciences  and  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people.  May  God,  for  whose  little  ones  I  have  here 
spoken,  vivify  its  words  !  "  C.  A.  B. 

The  Past  and  Future  of  our  Planet  ;  or  Lectures  on  Geology. 
By  William  Denton.  Boston  :  William  Denton,  Publisher.  1868.  pp.  343. 

This  may  be  counted  among  the  useful  books,  as  well  as  interesting. 
Few  have  been  able  to  handle  this  "  dry"  subject,  before  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple, in  so  masterly  a  manner  as  these  pages  prove  Professor  Denton  to 
have  done.  He  tells  the  story  of  creation,  as  reported  in  "the  great  volumo 
of  nature,"  with  a  fascination  that  arrests  attention.  As  he  lectures  from 
town  to  town,  he  creates  interest  where  none  was  before,  and  adds  to  it 
where  any  already  existed.  His  book  opens  with  **  The  External  Appear- 
ance of  the  Earth,  and  its  Internal  Structure.*  Then  follows,  "The  Im- 
mense Age  of  the  Earth  ; "  "  Progress  of  the  Globe  to  this  Time  ; "  "  Poe- 
try in  Geology  ;  "  "A  Backward-looking  Time  ;  "  "Tendency  of  Mankind 
to  look  into  the  Future  ;  "  "  The  Destiny  of  the  Earth."  It  is  said  that  the 
people,  after  hearing  the  lecture  on  "The  Immense  Age  of  the  Earth,"  find 
little  else  to  discuss  for  the  next  three  months.  The  strict  ones  of  the  sects 
quote  the  Bible  during  that  period  oftentimes  with  great  vigor.  Professor 
Denton  has  crowded  a  great  amount  of  information  into  his  pages  ;  as  he 
says,  "  divesting  them  of  technicalities,  in  which  the  science  of  geology  is 
so  frequently  obscured,"  that  it  would  be  of  real  value  to  most  any  one. 

The  Trial  of  Unitarianism.    A  Discourse  by  Frederick  Frothineham. 
Published  by  request.     Buffalo  ;  Thomas,  Howard  &  Johnson.     i§68. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  so  manly  a  discourse  as  this  by  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham  reflects  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  his  church.  Its  truly  liberal 
tone  cannot  be  mistaken.  Mr.  Frothingham  believes  in  Christianity.  He 
is  therefore  not  afraid  to  ask,  "  Shall  thought  be  free,  even  to  the  point  of 
denying  or  putting  away  of  Christianity  ?  "  and  to  answer : 

There  is  no  limit  that  man  may  impose.  For  man  to  impose  even  the 
least  possible  dogmatic  statement  of  a  *  Christian  faith,'  is  to  usurp  a  func- 
tion and  authority  which  are  not  his.  ...  If  Christianity  be  true,  it  is  at 
one  with  the  human  mind.     The  mind  cannot  get  away  from  it." 

This  is  faith  in  man,  in  the  power  of  truth  over  him.  If  Christianity  be 
true,  it  is  safe.  If  not,  then,  let  it  come  to  an  end  as  soon  as  the  free 
thought  and  experience  of  mankiYid  can  dispose  of  it.  What  is  fairer  than 
this  ?  Let  it  be  noticed  that  Christianity  has  had  but  few  such  royal  be- 
lievers outside  of  the  'liberal'  ranks,  or  within  them.  s.  H.  M. 
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of  heroic  character. 
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Thore  will  be  commenced  in  Tub  Herald  of  IIkaltii  for 
June,  1868,  a  scries  of  valuable  articles,  entitled,  Tlio  Care, 
Education,  and  Rearing  of  Cliildren,  written  by  Mrs.  IIorsuM) 
Mann,  Miss  Elizabetli  P.  Peabody,  Mrs.  Dio  Lewis,  Mrs.  Isab(;lla 
B.Hooker,  Frances  Dana  Gage,  Grace  Greenwood,  Elizabeth 
'Oakcs  Smith,  Sarah  Jane  Hale,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Severance,  etc.,  and 
they  will  be  continued  through  the  volume.  The  first  paper  will 
bo  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  on  Tlie  Care  of  Yovng  Children.  The 
second  paper  will  be  by  Grace  Greenwood,  entitled.  The  P/it/si- 
cat  Education  of  Giris.  Mif'S  Peabody,  who  has  d*ivotcd  ^o 
much  jf  lier  life  to  the  education  of  very  youn^  childn;n,  has 
prepared  a  paper  on  the  l\.'unU:i'£iivUm  ScJmioIs  of  (Uinmuiy, 
Other  papers  will  fullijw  in  -!I':':,'.^mjjj,  and  th'j  .sori'>  '.vili  li.'; 
exceedingly  valuu'.-l:  to  all  v. ho  nf:  iiiton;-,t^;d  in  th«;  iii.j-:ov«;- 
mcnt  of  the  rai*:.    Tv  '-^-r^i.-.j  tirj  fii.l  -oji'^s,  -ubcripli'i.j .    :.'/  i!d 

be  jrCnt  at  !.«:.(.;.      Pri«;:  iJ.  :.t  /•:;.•  ;  -:iiij;;!  ;  hHUi  r:l' ,  Zh  '•  :..'   . 
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SPECIAL   NOTICE. 

Havfalfc  divided  the  yearly  Iseoc  or  Tbe  Radical   into  two  volumes^ 
Imenane  with  July  and  January,  the  Proprietors  (having  never  r«aliied  uiy  f 
Icial  prolit  fiiim  The.  Rahicai.,  and  nol  cxpcctinf;  to,  for  sobk   line  to  < 
I  lake  tvxvc  to  inrurm  subncribeni,  wtioie  subociipllon  bej^ns  with  September,  I 
I  V  ainvCTilent   to   tltem,   ifaey  caii  conduce  lu  tim  convenience,  tunA  grvatiy  i 
rTin  Radicau  by  renfrwing  their  MlbK^^iption  to  Janiury,  1870,   and  tendiBg:^ 
four  doUan-     A  f««  subiicribcn  haw  already  paid   to  iJtal  tiin«,  ibr  which   l 
will  pb!iisc  til  accept  uur  thanks. 

We  vrisbr  31m],  t(i  call  nlicntion  to  the  laci  that   wc  are  changing  ibe  1 
»uf  fDoilinic  ihc  nuigaztnc,  and  that  printtd  labels  will  berrxllet  be  mbstttoied  I 
•Ibe  ptcviowi  written  aililicss- 

1'hcsc  bear  the  Subscriber's  naioc  and  pa9l-fi<&oe  address,  and   the  date  J 
•  ■•^^  he  ha.<i  paid  lor  his  maKazJuc ;  miif  tAt  chaagt  m  this  Jaie  mi//  i 
Kp  t>a/u/  and  jti/fleimi  retia/i  fbi    niupey  sent  m    renewal   of  rabtCfiptiatuu 
llhem  is  apparent,  at  a  glance,  tfie  prectM  relation  of  the  Subtcriber  |a  tlw  I 
prietoTB,  and  tbe  tattei  would  exprcM  the  hope  that  arrcarv  n  mod  tu  ravej 
riJI  be  pkid  up.     When  ibc  Ubet  antedaict  the  ctunrani  tunc  of  tbe  in«| 
pi  may  be  regarded  u  a  bill 

Any  errors  which  may  be  observed   to   the   address,  should   be 
Kiinted  oat   to  u»  for  correction :    as  well   as  infomiAlion  pvcn  of  any  unc 
ncfEulariiy  in  the  mailhu:. 

Money  should  be  mm.  when  poflstUt.  by  moncy-oRler  tlm)U)[h  the  post-o 
land  ihtiuld  lie  atldrcnetl  to  Ttii  RauKjo,  Lock  Boi  ij3,  fiotlon,  MasL 

S.    H.    MORSE, 
J.    U    MARVIN, 
Boston,  June  35,  iH61i.  Pmu'rietoh^ 
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Wva  uonc  and  printed  on  India  paper. 
Biur,  19x34.    Price,  I.1.00. 

WHITING   UROa.,  Publbhcrs, 
fli4  Brnadwaf,  New  Vmk.  Otf,  If.  1 
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fioftks.  Cflinpnsing  between  tnu  and  thrue  hundred   uf  the  mat*  valuable.  1 
,  nt  litis  elms  in  tbe  EngH'ib  language,     CojiieA  of  lliiit  Catalogue  orill   be  \ 
free  to  any  one  on  agiplicatlRii. 

ADAMS  A    CO.  PuliUiben. 
1$  Sromfidd  Street,  1 
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"ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIBER.' 


To  Ibosc  who  iuvc  complied  with  the  wish  expressed  in  tbu  August  and  Scpli3D- 

ber  numbers  of  Ths  Kai>ical,  and  obuiucd  us  one  or  more  new  iul»otber«, 

jm  send  our  ibanks.    To  those  who  Mvt  not  yet  occodcd  to  that  request  w«  b 

save  to  oSet  a  further  word. 

The  wunn  greeting  Toe  Radical  has  recdvcd,  Its  aim,  and  lU  stead}'  t 
iDod«rat«  growth,  will  not  let  ui>  uhimdoii  the  endeavor  to  eMaliltsb  it  opoo  a  ai 

until    wc   have    exhausted   every  (radical)  expedient.     We  repeal  that  Q 
main  dcpeiulence   for  Increasing  the  circulation  of  tlic  magaaine  must  be  1 
)  have  already  found  out  lb  worth  ;  and  WP  believe  th««  b  re<iuiT«d,  on  ( 
bpafl,  10  obtab  ocw  sobscribeis  to  Tac  Rachcai,  only  nan:  &itb  in  the  t 
r  nsdncts  of  the  people 

One  subscriber  writes  that  he  nvwld  undertake  b)  obtain  bis  "one  new  suba 
Wha  "  except  tliat  be  thinlcs  in  so  doing  be  would  only  "  cast  pearls  bdbne  3Wl^ 
PDut  friend  uvermles  TliK  Radical  and  undemlibi    bU    neighbors       An<d 
subscriber  says  that  he  tvos  first  )nf(»mi:d  of  the  cidsicflce  of  Tno  Radical  1 

a  AfttinJitl  eiergyman  v-Aif  AaJ  iaJten  H  fr«m  lAt  atmuun^trntlii :  and  ttiD  ano£ 
who  has  sent  us  a  dozen  names,  6,  wc  learn,  tm  EpittoftUsn. 

Churcfa-Koir^  in  this  counlty  indicates  now  only  a  social  instinct,  uid  Js  % 

(wise  a  measure  nf  tlic  moral  and  religious  tendency  of  the  time     This  e 
an  undctcuTTcni,  liic    tlinstioo  of  which  is  sqiLUcly  opposed,  as  yet,  lo  the  i 
uf  cusiom.     A  little  more  trust  of  men  theieforc^  a  little  encouragement  of  tM 
private  thought,  it  sure  to  be    rewarded  by  iti    public    acknowledgnwnt: 
triumph.     If  Tkk  Radical  had  the  support  of  but  a  fraction  of  those  who  I 
heart,  3}iapalhLse  with  its  aim,  it  could  no  longer  be  (toot>ti:d  ntiether  Americt 
was  ready  for  a  magaxioe  of  tnlidlvctual  freedom  and  universal  religion. 


Very  respectfully, 


S.  II.  MORSE, 
J.  B.   MARVIN. 


^     W.  F.  BnmK  *•  C«s  SlrrtiHy^i 
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I  The  following  Select  List  of  Books  has  been  prepared  to  meet,  in  a  measure,  the 
demand  for  the  best  Radical  Literature.  The  books  are  selected  for  their  worth 
there  is  not  one  among  them  but  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  library  of  eveiy 
Radical. 
For  Holiday  Presents,  —  and  what  present  is  better  than  good  books?  —  the 
sets  in  extra  binding  are  particularly  adapted :  besides  being  standard  workx, 
they  are  bound  in  the  best  style  of  the  binder's  art.  These  include  the  Complete 
Works  of  Emerson,  Thorkau,  Shakespeare,  Montaigne,  Mill,  andCARLVLK; 
Epictetcs,  Saadi's  Gulisian,  Lomopkllow's  Dante  and  Plutarch's  Lives. 

The  Books  in  this  List  will  be  furnished  from  the  Office  of  The  Radical,  at 
regular  publisher's  rates.  Persons  ordering  from  a  distance  will  receive  them  free 
of  postage  on  rec«pt  of  price. 

The  list  will  be  published  each  month,  and  will  be  revised  as  new  books  of  suf- 
ficient merit  appear. 


Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo. 

A  uniform  cditioo  of   bit  worka,  in  7 

volume:,  as  follows  : 
Essays.     First  Serici.    With  Portrait 
Essays.     Second  S«rie». 
MiscelUnies. 
RepresenUtive  Hen. 
English    Train. 
Poems.  With  Portnit. 
Conduct  of  Life. 
May-Day   and    other    I^ces.      i6mo. 

Cloth,   per  volume ^  oc 

Half  Calf    set 330c 

Full  Calf      "       iSoc 

Thoreau,  Henry  D. 

A   uniform  cdidon  ol  hi*  works   in  J 

volumes,  as  follows : 
Walden  ;      Or,  life  in  the  Woods. 
Eicursions  in  Field  and  Forest.  With 

Portrait. 
The  Maine  Woods. 
Cape  Cod, 

A  Yankee  in  Canada. 

AWteVon   the   Concord  and    Mcrri- 

mac  Rlv-rr...     i6ni'>.  Cloth.  Pet  Vol.     t  <x 
Half  Calf    6  vols 19  (< 


Arnold,  Matthew 

Essays  in  Criticism.    1  vol  i6ina   Cloth  t*  m 
New  Poems.    1  *ol.    16100.    Clotb  1 00 

Epictetus.     Works  of 

Carter's  Translation  ;    Edited  bj  T. 

W.   Higginson.     Crown.    8ro. 

Cloth         ]  u) 

Half  Calf aSo 

Full  Calf       4  50 

Laige  Paper.     Cloih.     Only  75  copies 

prinled       500 

Marcus    Antoninus,    (The 

Emperor),     Thoughts  of     1  vol,  i6mo.      I  jo 

Saadi's   Gulistan. 

Translated  by  Francis  Glailwin.     With 
a  Preface  liy  R.  W,  EmerMin.     i  vol. 

16m'.,      CiMh s  CO 

Half  Calf 4  S 

Full  Calf       soo 

Chinese  Classics. 

A   Tfambti.jn   by  Jamcn   [.egge,  M.  IJ, 

Part  I.     Ciinfucjus 1  u 
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Plutarch's  Lives. 

Revised  and  corrected  by  A.  H.  Clough. 

5  vols.  8vo.    Cloth $15  00 

Half  Calf 2500 

Full  Calf 30  00 

Plato. 

Bohn'8  Edition,  6  vols.  i2mo.  per  vol.        2  25 

Grote's  Plato,  and  the  other 

Companions  of  Socrates.  3  vols.  8vo. 
Cloth 2000 

Bacon,  Francis. 

Essays,  and  Wisdom  of  the  Andents, 

with  Portrait,  i6mo.    Cloth.    ....      i  25 

Shakespeare. 

Complete  Works  of.  A  new  edition, 
by  Richard  Grant  White,  12  volumes, 

i6nlo.  Cloth 18  00 

Half  Calf 3600 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth 36  00 

The  Worship  of  Jesus    in 

its  Past  and  Present  Aspects.  By  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  minister  of  the  Free 
Chutch  at  Lynn.  pp.  92.     Paper      .    .         50 

Carlyle,  Thomas. 

A  uniform  edition  of  his  works,  in  16 

volumes,  as  follows  : 

The  French  Revolution,  2  vols. 

Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches 

3  vols. 
Life  of  John  Sterling  ;  Life  of  Schiller, 

I  vol. 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Elssavs4  vols. 
Sartor  Resartus  ;  Hero  Worship,  i  vol. 
Latter-Day  Pamphlets,  i  vol. 
Chartism,  Past  and  Present,  I  vol. 
Translations  of  German  Romance,  I  vol. 
Wilhelm  Meister,  2  vols. 

Crown  8vo 40  00 

English  Edition  i2mo.  Cloth,  per  vol.  .      2  25 

Nathan,  the  Wise. 

A  Dramatic  Poem.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  G.  E.  Lessing,  by  El- 
len Frothingham,  16  mo  Cloth.  i  75 

Myths  of  the  New  World. 

By  D.  G.  Brinton,  i2mo.  2  50 

Co-Operative  Stores. 

Their  History,  Organization  and  Man- 
agement.    Paper 50 

Cloth I  00 

Sill,  Edward  Rowland. 

The  Hermitage  and  other  Poems,  i6mo. 
Cloth I  50 


Taine's   Italy,   (Rome    and 

Naples).  8vo $2  00 

Italy  (Florence  and  Venice) 

(In  Preparation.) 
Ideal  in  Art  (in  Preparation). 

Heine. 

Pearls    from.     With    Illustrations    and 
Vignettes.    Quarta     Paper.      ...        50 

Fathers  and  Sons. 

A  Russian  Novel.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  of  Turgcues,  by  £.  Schuyler. 
i2mo.    Cloth I  50 

Dante.  Longfellow's  Trans- 
lation.   3  vols.     Royal   Octavo.    Bev- 
elled boards  and  gilt  top      .     .     .     .     15  oq 
Vol.  I.    The  Inferno. 
Vol  II.    The  Purgatorio. 
Vol.  III.    The  Paradiso. 

Half  Calf 30  00 

Antique  Morocco 40  00 

Mill,  John  Stuart 

Dissertations  and  Discussions,  4  vols. 

i2mo  Cloth.  Per  volume  ....  2  25 
The  examination  of  the  Philosophy  of 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  2  vols.  i2mo 

Cloth.     Per  volume 2  25 

The   Positive     Philosophy  of   Auguste 

Comte.  I  vol  i2mo.  Cloth  .  .  i  25 
Liberty,  i6mo.    Cloth i  50 

Tablets,  by  A.  Bronson  Al- 

cott,  I  volume  i6mo i  50 

with  Portrait  Ilfustrations 2  00 

The  Radical. 

Royal  Octavo.     Cloth.     Per  volume  3  00 

Postage 40 

(First  volume  out  of  Print.) 

Correlation  and  Conserva- 
tion of  Forces.  A  Series  of  Expositions 
by  Prof.  Grove  ;  Prof.  Helmboldt  ; 
Dr.  Mayer ;  Dr.  Farady ;  Prof.  lie- 
big,  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Edward  L-Voumans,  M.  D. 
I  vol.  i2mo 2  50 

Culture  Demanded  by  Mod- 
em Life.     By  Edward  L.  Youmans,  2  25 

The  Past  and  Future  of  our 

Planet,  or    Lectures   on   Geology.    By 
William  Denton.   Cloth  i6mo.       .     .     i  50 

Essays,    Philosophical    and 

Theological.  By  James  Martineau.  Two 

Volumes.     Per  vol 2  50 

History  of  the  Doctrine  of 

a  Future  Life.  \V.  R.  Alger,        ...      4  50 


i 
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A  Discourse  of  Matters  per- 
taining to  Religion.    i2mo.    Cloth  i  50 

Sermons  of  Theism,  Athe- 
ism,   and    Popular  Theology.     121110. 
Cloth I  50 

Ten  Sermons  of   Religion. 

i2mo.    Cloth I  50 

Prayers. 

With  admirable  likenesses  of  Mr.  Par- 
ker, en^^ved  on  steel,  by  Schofld 
i6mo.    Bevelled  boards,  gilt  top      .      i  25 

Critical   and  Miscellaneous 

Writings.    i2mo.    Cloth I  50 

Speeches,    Addresses,   and 

Occasional  Sermons.      3  vols.      i2mo. 
Cloth 4  50 

Additional     Speches,  Ad- 
dresses and  Occasional  Sermons.  2  vols. 
i2mo.     Cloth 3  00 


T4ie  Two   Christm^  Cele- 

bradoDS,  A.D.  L  and  MDCCCLV.  A 
Christmas  Story.    Cloth 


60 


A   Critical    and   Historical 

Introdaction  to  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament.  From 
the  German  of  DeWette.  Translated 
and  enlarged  by  Theodore  Parker.  2 
vols.    8vo 7  GO 

The     Trial    of     Theodore 

Piarker  for  the  ''Misdemeanor*'  of  a 
Speech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  against  Kid- 
napping, before  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States,  at  Boston,  April  3, 
1855.     With  the  Defence.  8vo  Cloth,      i  50 

Religious  Demands  of  the 

Age,  or  Pre£ioe  to  the  English  Edition 
of  Theodore  Parker's  Works.  By 
Frances  Power  Cobbe.  i6mo.  Pa- 
per, 25  cents.    Cloth,        50 


THE 


WORSHIP   OF    lESUS 


IN    ITS 


PAST    AND    PRESENT    ASPECTS, 


BY 


SAMUEL    JOHNSON, 


MINISTER     OP     THE     FRKB     CHURCH     ATLYNN« 

"  A  pure  and  simple  worship  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  is  the  necessity  of  Phi- 
losophy ;  it  is  the  goal  of  science ;  it  is  the  true  ground  of  trust  and  prayer  and  love, 
of  Philosophic  Theism  and  Spiritual  Pantheism  alike  ;  it  is  the  parent  of  Prophets,  of 
Mystics,  of  Reformers,  of  all  tme  builders  of  man's  social  unity  and  Religious  Com- 
munion. As  what  are  called  positive  Religions,  exclusive  revelations,  personal  claims 
to  mediate  with  God  for  all  mankind,  are  shed  away  from  the  unfolding  soul,  this 
remains,  the  ever-living  germ  of  fresh  inspiration.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  com- 
petent to  all  practical  construction  that  the  religious  life  of  man  shall  henceforth  de- 
mand."    p.    92. 

We  recommend  this  book  to  every  reader  of  The  Radical.    Sent,  postpaid,  from 
this  Office,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Flexible  covers  50  cents. 


